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The  Création 


EARLY  EEVELOPMENTS  OE  SOCIETY." 

By  J.  H.  OHAPIN,  Ph,D. 

I  Primeval  Chaos  —  2.  Li-ht. —  3.  The  Firmament. —  4.  Plant  Life.— 5. 
Animal  Life. —  6.  Keading  the  Record  in  the  Rocks. —  7.  Man. —  8.  Begîn- 
ning  of  Civiîization,  Gain  and  Abel. —  9.  Failure  of  Primeval  Society,  the 
Dcluj^e. —  10.  Diversity  of  Tongues,  Tower  of  Babel— 11.  Anl^quity  of 
Man. —  12.  Ancient  Civiliz  ition. 

IVUAX  IS  SAID  OF  IT. 

"  This  work,  for  the  gênerai  reader,  is  the  best  we  hâve  ever  read.  It 
treats  of  the  création  of  the  universe  in  a  common-sense  manner,  and  in 
hinguage  which  can  be  understood  by  the  reading  public.  The  book  is  an 
excellent  one — a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  world.** — 
Ann  Harbor  Courier, 

**  The  writer  deals  with  two  questions  that  for  some  years  past  hâve 
excited  wide-spread  discussion  in  theological  and  scientific  circles.  He 
treais  them  with  great  fairness,  and  with  a  clearness  and  simplicity  of  st>le 
most  refreshin,'  and  commendablc.  While  not  agreeing  with  the  author 
///  toio^  we  can  jet,  as  a  whole,  heartily  commend  the  work  as  a  conclusive 
answer  to  much  of  the  skepticism  of  the  day.  His  facts  hâve  been  gath- 
ered  with  care  and  industry,  and  his  théories  are  neither  notions  nor  vaga- 
ries,  His  book  is  excellent.  We  trust  it  may  find  many  readers." —  Epis- 
copal  Register^  {Baltùnorc). 

"  I  hâve  lately  read  every  word  of  this  book,  and  to  some  chapters  I 
hâve  given  a  second  reading,  and  I  am  glad  lo  make  record  in  this  public  way 
of  my  gratitude  to  the  author.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  book  much  needed 
by  that  large  class  ot  people,  of  which  I  am  one,  who  make  no  specialty  of 
science,  but  who  as[>ire  to  keep  pace  with  the  latest  conclusions  of  the  wise 
ones  fn  matters  of  this  sort.  The  author  makes  it  apuear  tliat  the  whole 
plan  and  process  are  theistic,  and  hence  he  has  made  a  contribution  to  failh 
as  well  as  to  knowled^e.  The  three  chapters.  '  The  Vegetable  Kin^dom,' 
'Animal  Life,'  and  'Reading  the  Geological  Record,'  shâre  ail  the  interest 
of  a  romance,  and  more  hère  than  elsewhere  ihe  muse  see  ns  to  h^ve 
descended  on  the  writer.  But  ail  through  the  book  the  style  is  fresh  and 
pleasing.  There  is  no  confusion  in  the  thought  of  the  author,  and  so  there 
can  be  none  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  This  gives  10  the  work  a  spécial 
value  to  the  gênerai  reader,  and  fits  it  for  the  ordinary  fireside."-  Rev.  Dr. 
Ellis,  Cincinnati. 

"This  book  is  a  carefui  scientific  review  of  the  consécutive  process  of 
the  création,  from  the  beginning  to  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth. 
The  subject  of  course  is  not  new,  but  is  very  ably  and  interestingly  treated." 
—  Boston  Transcript, 

"  The  treatment  is  fresh,  vigorous,  clear  and  rationai." — Star  and  Cov- 
enant^  (Chicago). 

Price,  I1.75  postage  paid.     For  sale  by 
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Article  I. 
The  Demonohgy  of  Je9U8. 


DiB  Jésus  believe  in  démons  ?  If  so,  does  not  the  author- 
ityand  the  divine  eulightenment  we  ascribe  to  him  require  us 
to  believe  in  them  ?  Are  we  not  to  crédit  his  testimony?  If 
be  did  not  believe  in  them,bow  are  we  to  explain  that  complète 
System  of  demonology  which  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  his 
reported  words  ?  In  answer  to  thèse  questions,  we  hâve  the 
foUowing  hypothèses  ready  made,  and  held,  eachby  considér- 
able numbers  of  religions  people  as  parts  of  their  Christian 
belief  or  faith. 

1.  Jésus  did  believe  in  a  world  of  evil  spirits.  They  were 
powers  of  the  air.  They  had  their  démon  prince  or  ruler. 
They  were  opponents  of  his  cause  and  mission.  They,  with 
their  prince,  as  well  as  evil  men,  were  ail  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernment  of  Satan,  the  adversary  suprême  over  ail  the  powers 
and  realms  of  evil.  The  testimony  of  Jésus  must  be  re- 
ceived.  We  are  required  by  our  own  belief  in  him,  in  his 
supernatural  knowledge  and  authority,  to  believe  not  only  in 
Satan,  the  suprême  monarch  of  the  whole  vast  empire  of 
evil,  but  in  a  principality  of  invisible  evil  spirits,  inhabiting 
the  air,  or  taking  possession  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men. 
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6  THB  0BMONOLOOT  OF  JESUS.  [Jail., 

IHie  fact  that  demoniacal  possession  appears  to  hâve  been  more 
fréquent  in  the  time  of  Jésus  than  ai  présent  is  to  be  account- 
ed  for  hj  supposing  that  the  earthly  life  of  Jésus  was  a  battle 
•  waged  agaiust,  not  only  the  visible  forms  of  evil  of  our  earth 
and  human  life,  but  the  invisible  powers  of  darkness.  It 
l^redipilated  a  èénAict,  brOuglit  about  a  crfsis  and  é&citefd  tàe 
démon  world  as  it  had  never  been  excited  before,  nor  has 
been  excited  since.  The  démons  did  their  worst.  They  ex- 
erted  ail  their  powers.  They  knew  Jésus  as  the  Sou  of  God 
and  knew  that  the  subHme  fortes  of  goodness  and  truth  had 
culminated  in  him;  that  the  critical  moment  of  ail  eternity 
had  come.  We  do  not,  therefore,  understand  the  complete- 
ness  of  Christ's  victory,  until  we  conçoive  of  the  demon- 
world,  with  ail  its  unseen  hosts,  submitting,  baffled,  defeated, 
subjugated  to  the  Lord. 

IL  Jésus  did  not  believe  in  démons.  He  knew  that  the 
belief  of  his  people  was  a  superstition  and  a  mistake.  To  at- 
tempt  to  uproot  thîs  belief  would,  however,  hâve  diverted 
him  from  the  more  practîcal  and  pressing  purposes  of  his 
mission.  It  would  hâve  made  the  break  between  him  and 
his  people  too  sudden  and  entire.  It  would  hâve  aroused 
needless  préjudice  and  antagonism  and  would  hâve  led  to  in- 
terminable and  fruitless  controversy,  over  a  question  only 
secondary  in  its  importance.  Jésus  therefore,  consciously 
âccommodated  his  language  to  the  superstition  of  his  people. 
He  spoke  of  Satan  when  he  meant  only  the  tempting  of  evil 
or  ambition.  He  addressed  his  speech  to  imaginary  but  un- 
real  démons,  while  he  knew  and  realized  that  he  was  dealing 
only  witly  insanity  or  epilepsy.  He  spoke  of  the  prince  of 
this  world  and  the  judgment  of  this  world,  meaning  only  to 
personify  evil  and  worldiness  and  to  indicate  that  «the  time 
had  come  when  good  and  evil,  as  abstract  and  gênerai  prin- 
ciples,  were  to  be  matched  against  each  other  for  décisive 
conflict;  aware,  however,  that  he  would  be  understood  to  al- 
lude  to  real  personages  and  a  struggle  against  evil  spirits.  In 
short,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  Jésus  seriously  thought 
of  the  demoniacal  powers  as  abstract,  impersonal,  but  to  ac- 
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wmmodate  himself  to  the  superstition  of  the  people,  he 
spoke  of  them  as  localized  and  personal. 

ni.  Jésus  belieyed  in  the  démons,  but  the  belief  was  a 
'Superstition  and  delusion  and  we  need  not  share  it  now. 
Jésus  believed  it  because  it  was  gênerai  in  his  time,  among 
his  countrjmen,  and  he  bad  imbibed  it  with  his  early  Jowish 
éducation-.  It  was  a  part  of  the  theological  system  ;  of  the 
practical,  ereryday  philosophy  of  his  people.  It  had  entered 
into  their  common  thought  and  daily  life.  Jésus,  the  pro- 
duct  of  his  time,  the  création  of  history  and  circumstances, 
shared  this  belief  with  them.  But  this  theological  system 
bas  passed  oway.  The  philosophy  and  thought  of  daily  life 
hâve  changed.  Our  mental  equipment  bas  been  wrought  out 
■of  a  différent  history  and  by  différent  circumstances.  We 
canuot,  therefore,  hold  thèse  superstitions  beliefs  of  the  past, 
and  cannot,  if  we  would,  accept  them  on  the  authority  of 
Jésus. 

Of  thèse  three  hypothèses,  the  first  may  be  called  the 
orthodox,  the  second  the  Universalist  and  Unîtarian,  and 
the  third  the  raticnalistic  theory.  It  must  be  understood 
that  thèse  désignations  are  quite  gênerai  and  admit  of  ex- 
ceptions and  modifications.  Broadly  however,  and  with 
sufficient  exactness  for  our  purpose,  we  hâve  indicated  the 
gênerai  beliefs  upon  this  subject  held  respectively  by  ortho- 
dox, by  libéral,  and  by  raticnalistic  teachers. 

With  no  one  of  thèse  théories  are  we  satisfied.  To  the 
first  we  must  raise  the  objection  that  it  is  too  entirely  de- 
tached  from  and  opposed  to  our  modem  philosophy  of  life, 
and  our  real,  practical  faith.  The  hypothesis  is  seriously 
damaged  by  our  scientific  knowledge  of  disease.  We  are  no 
longer  under  the  necessity  of  attributing  insauity  or  epilepsy 
to  demoniacal  possession,  for  we  know  something  of  the  phy- 
sical  conditions  which  cause  them.  We  know,  at  least,  that 
tlie  conditions  are  physical,  or  at  most  physical  and  psycho- 
logical  and  not  pneumatological.  We  hâve  no  di£ScuIty  in 
classing  demonomania  as  a  branch  of  human  pathology  ;  a 
diseased  state  àrising  from  morbific  causes  which  can  be  as- 
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certained  and  accounted  for  without  any  cousideration  of 
supernatural  or  demoniacal  agency.  According  to  the  phil- 
osophy  and  the  practice  of  our  time,  too,  man  is  held  person- 
ally  responsible  for  bis  own  moral  delinquency,  as  originating 
primarily  in  himself  and  not  in  evil  spîrits  which  subvert  and 
subjugate  and  possess  him.  Evil  is  held  to  be  the  resuit, 
either  of  the  depravity  or  the  imperfectness  of  man's  nature, 
and  not  the  resuit  of  the  play  of  supernatural  evil  powers  upon 
hîs  unprotected  personality.  They  who  hold  to  the  possibility 
of  possession  by  démons,  therefore,  must  hold  a  theological 
belief  or  doctrine,  detached  from  and  inconsistent  with  the 
common  philosophy  and  practise  of  life.  The  system  of  be- 
lief of  which  demonism  forms  a  consistent  part  bas  passed 
out  of  human  thought.  Demonism  may  survive  on  the 
strength  of  the  supposed  authority  of  Jésus,  but  it  haa  had 
the  ground  eut  away  from  under  it  by  the  science  of  path- 
ology  and  must  eventually  perish  from  human  belief  and 
thought.  If  then,  it  be  contended  that  we  bave  yet  to  ac- 
count  for  a  belief  in  démons  on  the  part  of  Jésus,  we  suggest 
that  this  raises  the  third,  or  rationalistic  hypothesis  which  we 
will  consider  further  on. 

Our  objection  to  the  second  hypothesis  is  that  it  cannot  be 
stated  without  implying  conscious  and  deliberate  déception  on 
the  part  of  Jésus  ;  that  such  déception  was,  at  least  in.  many 
cases,  obviously  unnecessary  and  always  inconsistent  with  lus 
character.  Take,  for  example,  the  account  given  us  of  the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness.  We  présume  it  will  be  ad-  . 
mitted  on  ail  sides  that  the  story  given  us  by  the  Evangelists 
is  substantially  tlie  report  of  Jésus.  We  know  the  mystery  of 
the  forty  days  expérience  only  from  himself.  There  was  no 
human  eye  witness  on  the  scène.  Further,  the  narrative  is 
unmistakeably  after  the  manner  of  Jésus.  The  reporter  is 
the  same  who  said  to  Peter,  "  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan 
asked  to  hâve  you  that  he  might  sift  you  as  wheat." 

If  the  temptation  of  the  désert  was  distinctly  recognized  by 
Jésus  at  the  time  as  arising  from  within  himself,  as  subjective, 
the  suggestion  of  human  ambition,  or  of  any  other  human 
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motive,  it  was  certainly  deceptive  to  say,  '^  the  devil  said  tlms 
and  this  was  my  answer  to  him,"  çonstructing  a  dialogue  of 
some  length,  having  the  definiteuess  and  précision  of  an  ac- 
tual  conversation  between  two  persons  occupying  différent 
points  of  view,  and  urging  a  case  each  against  the  other. 
Jésus  must  hâve  known  that  uone  of  his  listeners  were  likely 
to  get  the  idea  from  his  report  that  the  tempter  was  subjec- 
tive and  impersonal,  a  motive  of  his  own.  Moreover  such 
déception  would  hâve  been  gratuitous.  We  can  think  of  no 
reason  for  it  Jésus  takes  'the  initiative  himself  and  tells  the 
story  in  his  own  way.  Why  briug  in  Satan  at  ail  ?  We  hâve 
the  right  to  demand  of  a  witness  that  he  shall  tell  us  his  own 
perception,  his  own  knowledge,  his  own  impression.  He  is  to 
represent  occurrences  exactly  as  they  appeared  to  him.  He 
is  to  be  eyes  and  ears  for  us.  He  is  to  show  us  just  how  his 
own  consciousness  was  affected  at  tlie  tin^e.  He  is  not  en- 
titled  to  take  liberties.  They  destroy  his  credibility  as  a 
witness. 

We  are  unwilling  to  rest  upon  any  hypothesis  which  makes 
Jésus  other  than  faithful  and  conscientious  as  a  witness. 
Hère  we  are  on  sure  ground.  Deceit,  we  know,  was  not  in 
him.  The  theory  that  Jésus  did  not  believe  in  démons,  but 
used  language  intended  to  convey  a  false  impression  ;  con- 
sciously  accommodated  his  speech  to  the  superstition  of  his 
hearers,  tberefore,  does  not  give  us  satisfaction.  However, 
it  'may  be  stated,  it  implies  déception  at  some  point.  We 
should  not  care  to  press  this  point  if  it  could  be  maintained 
that  only  to  the  ^^  possessed,"  did  Jésus  thus  intentionally 
accommodate  his  language.  We  should  tben  think  the  dé- 
ception of  the  man  in  his  wrong  mind,  the  needful  way  of  un- 
deceiving  him  in  regard  to  the  présence  of  démons.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  subject  of  demoniacal  possession  is  need- 
lessly  referred  to.  Jésus  mentioned  it  witbout  any  apparent 
provocation  or  incentive.^ 

Ho  addresses  himself  in  the  language  of  belief  in  démons  to 
one  who  was  deaf  and  could  not  hâve  been  influenced  by  the 
form  of  rebuke  employed.' 

i|lattxii.4t.  <Markix.86. 
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In  one  instance  a  father  comesy  calling  his  son  epileptio 
and  detailing  sjmptoms  which  oonfirm  his  diagnosis.  The 
disease  hère  is  not  mental,  but  wholly  physicd,  bodily.  It  is 
not  mania,  but  sickness.  In  healing  it  Jésus  uses  the  lan- 
guage  of  exorcism,  just  the  same,  and  the  case  is  afterward 
spoken  of  in  away  which  implies  belief  that  it  was  demoniacal^^ 
without  protest  on  the  part  of  Jésus.*  The  devil,  or  Satan,  is 
brought  into  human  affairs  by  the  thought  and  language  of 
Jésus,  with  a  frequency  which  is  surprising  and  in  a  manner 
which  is  unpieasant  and  vulgar  according  to  the  usage  and 
thought  of  our  times.^ 

This  is  not  the  language  of  accommodation,  which  would 
be  used  only  in  a  case  of  emergency,  and  incidental  to  the 
truth  beyond  itself.  It  appears  to  be  the  language  of  one 
who  spoke  right  ont  according  to  his  own  impression  without 
deliberate  and  arbitrary  translation  or  adaptation. 

We  object  further  to  this  hypothesîs,  that  it  makes  Jésus 
too  indépendant  of  the  common  thought  and  influences  ot  his 
time  ;  too  unimpressible  and  unnalural.  It  makes  his  human- 
ness,  as  do  some  other  theological  théories  and  conceptions^ 
unreal,  artificial,  spurious.  Tiiis  accommodation-theory  ac- 
cording to  which  Jésus  holds  the  modem  notion  of  possession,, 
but  interposes  a  process  of  transmutation,  translation,  or 
adaptation  between  his  own  thought  and  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  involves  an  assumption  of  insincerity,  of  unnatural 
relations  between  the  master  and  his  pupils,  which  we  do  not 
fihd  sustained  in  any  other  part  of  the  Gospels.  Such  a  pro- 
cess must  hâve  been  inconvénient,  suspicions,  and  destructive 
of  spontaneity  and  open  heartedness  on  the  part  of  Jésus. 

We  may  seem  to  hâve  left  to  us  only  the  rationaHstic  hypo- 
tfaosis,  that  Jésus  as  the  product  of  his  âge,  his  liistory  and 
circumstancés,  held  the  belief  of  his  people  in  regard  to  de- 
moniacal  possession  ;  that  he  had  not  a  suspicion  that  the  com- 
mon thought  and  sentiment  of  his  people  did  not  represent 

•  MattxTii.  14— 20. 

4  lifttt  xilt.  89.  xxT,41.  LnkAYUI.  la^  John  Ti  76.  tHI^  44.  Lnkex.l8.  xii 
18,  zfKU.  81,  etc. 
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bjç  the  éducation,  carried  aiwaj  b;  thQ  auperstitâons  of  his 
oonntrj  and  his  âge  is  not  the  Je§q^  of  tl^e  fpur  Gk)8pelç  ;  not 
the  grand,  historié  personage  whose  liFe  is  wrought  into  ail 
thut  is  highest  aad  beet  in  our  modéra  oivilization^  its  oreative 
impulse  and  its  vmfying  splriti  He  is  not  the  man,  who^e.. 
0Bniu8  SiBdj  originalitj  and  fortility  of  mind  and  freedcmi  fffom.. 
oonventional  ideas,  even  if  we  exelude  ail  divine  direciioa 
aadsuperaataral  enlightenraent,  bave  made  him  the  EouadeB^ 
at  leasli,  of  a  new  and  great  religion*  Tfae  real  greatness  of 
Jésus  OFerleaps  the  limits  of  this  hypothesis.  Because  of  the 
diFont  teudenoy  of  hia  miu4  he  was  more  likelj  to  be  oarried 
aimy^if  at  ail,  bythe  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  with  zeal  fovt 
tiie  priesthood  and  the  sacrifices,  than  by  the  superstition,  of 
denooiaoal  possession.  In  error  in  respect  to  démons,  he.  may  • 
hâve  been  equally  in  error  in  regard  to  the  charaoter  and  pur^- 
pose  and  will  of  God. 

No,  this  supposition  does  not  fit  itself  to  what  we  knowi  of/ 
Jésus.  With  what  dear  vision,  with  what  acourate  perc^ . 
tion  and  statement  he  foretold  not  only  the  death  at  Jerus^ 
salem,  but  the  impulse  which  would  be  given  to  the  divkia 
kûigdom  through  that  death  and  a  résurrection  !  So  far  bsr 
yond  the  thought  and  belief  of  men  in  this,  is  he  subverted  .by 
them  in  his  oonception  of  evilj? 

That  conception,  be  it  observed,  is.  tba  modem,  ratber  thaa. 
tbe  Jewish  one.  Man*a  sinfulness  résulta  from  his  impevfeon 
tîoB,^  from  hia  bUndness,^  or  ignorance^^  his  distorted  vision^^' 
T|Mtheir<  iiian  the  play  upon  him  of  imseen  powers  of' 
mîL  He  ia  to  beoome  perfeet^  to  be'  fnll  of  light,  to  see  witb 
his  eyes  and  hear  with  his  ears,  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God 
aad  his  righteou^ness^  ratber  than  to  secure  himself  by  inean- 
ti|tîoQ  or  ceremony,  or  r^istance  of  will  again#t  tlie  incunrion* 
of  démons. 

kUÊâL  T.  48.  •  sr.  14.    xxUi.  M.  T  Lnke  uUL  84. 

i  Hfttt  Ti.  S^  29.    ZTilL  9.    Sf^  alM  the  entii:e  pi^^a^^  Matt  xUi.  18  -18. 
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Possession,  on  the  other  hand,  is  spoken  of  as  disease,  with- 
ont  protest,  and  becomes  only  an  occasion  for  ^^  healing." 
It  is  epilepsy,  it  is  infirmity®  it  is  muteness,^®  deafness,^^  stam- 
mering.^  The  moral  System  of  Jésus  is  complète  without  it, 
and  does  not  in  any  way  involve  it. 

We  believe  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  to  be  the  ré- 
cognition of  the  extent  to  which  a  prévalent  System  of  thought, 
a  mode  of  speech  universal  within  its  limits,  a  conception  to 
which  one  lias  been  accustomed  from  lus  youth,  may  imprcss 
the  mind,  color  the  very  thought,  and  haunt  the  conscious- 
ness  of  a  man,  without  subverting  him.  The  conception  of 
evil  on  the  part  of  Jésus  being  what  we  hâve  seen  it  to  be,  it 
must  nevertheless  hâve  risen  frequently  before  his  mind  in 
the  forms  and  words  which  the  popular  belief  so  copiously 
supplied.  Such  a  présentation  must  hâve  been,  not  only 
natural,  but  if  the  humanness  of  Jésus  be  genuine,  inévitable. 
Whatever  the  inspiration,  or  the  supernatural  enlightenment 
of  men,  it  has  always  both  prescnted  and  expressed  itself 
with  local  coloring  and  with  human  qualification.  A  chosen 
race  inspired  with  a  passion  for  righteousness,  could  think 
of  that  righteousness  only  under  the  forms  of  sacrifice  and 
cérémonial  cleanness.  Such  was  the  influence  of  their  âge 
and  such  the  tendenoy  inévitable  to  the  stage  of  civilization 
they  had  reached. 

We  do  not  acoept  the  philosophy  of  Plato  ;  we  know  very 
well  that  the  affections  are  not  the  products  of  cardiac  ac- 
tivity  ;  that  the  heart  is  not  the  seat  of  the  émotions  ;  yet  we 
find  this  Platonic  conception  not  only  furnishing  us  a  con- 
veulent  form  of  speech,  but  presenting  itself  to  our  thought, 
80  tliat  there  is  no  conscious  accommodation  in  our  language 
in  speaking  of  a  '^  large  hearted  man." 

The  case  is  ipuch  stronger  when  we  suppose  Jésus  im- 
pressed  bj'  a  popular  belief  not  antiquated,  but  in  the  very 
height  of  its  activity  and  power. 

Tlie  case  of  Martin  Luther  is  différent  from  that  of  Jésus, 

•  Luke  ziii.  U— 16.  i»Markiz.S6.  u  ibid.  m  Mark  tU.  il. 
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if  we  Buppoee  Luther^s  belief  iu  a  personal  devil  rising  into 
objectirity  before  him  and  presenting  him  with  the  illusion 
against  which  he  hurled  his  iukstand.  Luther  believed  in  the 
personality  of  Satan  and  his  sensés  were  deceived.  Bût  the 
case  of  Jésus  is  more  simple,  probable  and  rational.  He  was 
not  a  believer  in  the  personality  of  evil,  and  there  was  no  dé- 
ception of  the  sensés.  The  objectivity  given  to  Satan  in  the 
temptation  scène  was  not  illusory.  Jésus  was  not  misled. 
And  yet  it  was  natural  and  involuntary.  The  subjective 
passed  into  the  mental  objective  without  an  effort  of  the  will. 
Jésus  did  not  therefore,  consciously  accommodate  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  event  to  the  théories  of  his  hearers.  He  acted  the 
part  of  a  faithful  and  conscientious  witness.  He  told  the  story 
of  the  struggle  as  it  had  presented  itself  to  him  ;  as  it  had 
risen  before  his  consciousness,  and  had  impressed  his  mind. 
He  was  a  witness  who  took  no  liberties,  not  even  that  of  sub- 
séquent revision  and  explanation. 

Âgain  when  Jésus  said  to  the  seventy  just  returned  with 
their  encouraging  report  of  their  missionary  tour,  ''  I  saw 
Satan  as  lightning  falling  from  heaven,"  he  was  a  true  re- 
porter. Involuntarily,  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
pictured  itself  before  him  as  the  résistance  of  evil  spirits  of 
the  air  to  the  kingdom  invisible  and  spiritual.  He  did  not 
translate  liis  thought  of  a  successful  winning  of  his  people, 
into  tins  extravagant  language.  In  constant,  daily  intercourse 
with  men  who  attributed  disease  and  blindness  and  mania 
and.  opposition  to  the  malignity  cf  evil  spirits,  the  picture  of 
Satan  falling  arose  in  his  mind  spontaneously  and  inevitably. 
So  when  the  anxious  father  besought  him  in  behalf  of  his  epi- 
leptic  son,  the  picture  presented  to  his  mind  was  not  that 
which  would  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  physician  of  our 
day.  He  did  not  see  before  him  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  in  a  condition  qî  exaggerated  excitability  ; 
he  saw  presented  to  his  mind  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit.  In 
tbis  form  it  presented  itself,  but  to  this  représentation,  ez- 
oept  as  a  mode  of  involuntary  mental  conception,  he  was  not 
coramitted.    Neither  the  sensés,  nor  the  mind  of  Je^us  can  be 
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Bsid  to  hav^  been  déceiyed.  We,  are  not  doceived  hj  oui; 
dream%  Nevertheless  he  reports  liis  own  impressioa  and 
do96  m>t  alter  nor  revise  it.  His  testimony  is  cpnscientious 
and  triie  to  l^imself.  The  diviner  révélations  to  his  coQScions- 
ness,  tl^e  higher  truths  presented  to  his  mind,  the  coi^cçption 
of  evil  which  has  lived  past  that  of  bis  countrymen,  ii^  behs^f 
of  thèse  too,  he  has  borne  testimony  which  will  endure  ;  a^d 
thu»  has  won  the  title  given  him  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  ^^  true , 
a^d  faithful  Witness." 


Abtiolb  II. 
The  E$diatology  qf  St.  Paul 


It  seems  like  beginning  a  great  way  back,  but  for  many 
redisons  it  becomes  necessary  in  the  présent  case  that  we 
should  begin  with  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  doc- 
trine of  S(.  Paul  and  that  of  the  twelve  apostles  at  Jérusalem. 
No  other  question  concerning  the  origin  of  Ohristianity  has 
been  more  persistently  discussed  than  this,  and  no  other  has 
seemed  so  embarrassing  to  Christian  faith.  Bationalizing 
critics  hâve  been  quick  to  seize  upon  it  as  a  wedge  wherewitb 
to  split  Christianity  asunder.  Tiiey  hâve  emphasized  the  dif- 
férence between  St.  Paul  and  his  fellow  apostles  until  the 
Gospel  is  made  to  appear  not  as  a  unit  of  divine  inspiration 
but  as  a  mère  chaos  of  conflictiug  conceptions  loosely  gathere^ 
around  the  life  of  Jésus. 

On  the  one  side,  we  are  told,  were  the  twelve  apostles  en- 
grossed  with  the  Messianic  ideas  of  tlieir  nation,  Even  t^eir 
disappointment  at  the  death  of  Jésus  and  the  renew^l  pf  their. 
bopes  by  his  résurrection,  had  done  little  towards  spjritualiz- 
ing  their  thought.  They  had  been  merely  thrown  into  a  state 
of  anxious  expectancy,  awaiting  d^y  after  day  the  return  of 
Jésus  to  assume  his  propisr  rank  as  the  Jewish  king  who  was 
to  rule  ail  najtions.    The  new  order  of  things  wa^jto  be  nothing^ 
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more  than  the  triupiph  of  a  pure  Jewish  orthçdoxy.  The 
Law  was  to  be  maintained  in  ail  its  rigor  ;  the  rite  of  circnm- 
cisipn  was  to  staud  an  etema^  barrierbetween  the  chosen  Jew 
apd  the  rejected  Gentile;  the  temple  worship  was  to.  go  on 
with  un^bated  attention  to  its  most  trivial  détails.  In  a  word 
tl^e  Twelve  and  their  fpUowers  were  simply  a  band  ot  devout 
Jews  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  ^ho  had 
momentarily  disappeared  from  earth,  but  who  was  soon  to  re- 
turn  ii^  the  fullness  of  his  power. 

On  the  other  side,  acoording  to  this  theory,  was  St.  Paul,  the 
founder  of  a  new  and  strange  religion.  With  him  the  concep- 
tions current  among  his  brethren  are  thrust  aside  ;  and  in  their 
place  cornes  the  conception  of  the  crucified  redeemer  of  man? 
kjnd.  The  bçlief  of  the  Twelve  is  reversed  at  almost  evory  point. 
The  Law  in  which  they  delighted  is  swept  away.  The  barder  of 
circumcisiou  is  thrown  down  and  the  whole  Gentile  world  ad- 
mUted  as  free,  equal  sharers  in  the  promise  of  God.  Â  new  me- 
tbod  of  salvation  through  faith  is  proposed  in  the  place  of  tliat. 
o)d  method  through  the  works  of  the  Law,  which  the  Twelve 
were  practising  with  such  zeal  that  their  very  knees  were  woru 
smooth  by  constant  kneeling  upon  the  pavements  of  the  tem- 
ple.^ So  sharp  a  conflict  in  opinion  wrought  its  natural  se« 
quence  in  feeling ;  distrust  upon  the  one  side  ;  illconcealed 
oôntempt  upon  the  other  ;  and  in  the  end  an  almost  open 
warfare  which  sent  Jewish-Christian  spies  from  Jérusalem  to 
track  St.  Paul  upon  his  way,  as  if  he  had  been  a  traiter  to  the 
common  cause. 

That  would  seem  to  be  a  sad  enough  exhibit  of  Christianity 
in  its  morning  hours,  when  the  meuipry  of  Jésus  was  still 
fresh  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples.  But  this  story  of  divided 
faith  and  embittered  feeling  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  re- 
mains to  be  told.  Naturally  there  must  hâve  been  some  bond 
of  union,  however  slight,  that  kept  primitive  Christianity  from 
parting  clpar  asunder  in  utter  wreck.  And  what  was  this 
oommon  bond?  Was  it  some  deep,  eterual  truth  holding 
OhristiaDity  together  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  despite  thèse 

1  At  leatt  toit  was  w|th  the  Apottl^  James. 
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divisions  ?  Nay,  far  from  that  ;  at  least,  if  we  may  trust  the 
représentatives  of  an  unfriendly  critîcism.  The  common 
bond  was  a  common  error,  a  delusion  shared  by  ail  parties 
and  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  results.  Tho  earliest 
apostolic  Ghristianity,  it  is  said,  consisted  maiuly  in  the  faith 
in  Christ's  coming  again,  "  to-day  or  to-morrow  or  the  third 
day."  Nor  was  this  merely  a  spiritual  coming,  as  some  com- 
mentators  hâve  attempted  to  show  in  the  hope  of  sav- 
ing  the  apostolic  infallibility.  It  was  an  objective  advent, 
attended  by  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  the  winding 
up  of  ail  human  affairs  and  the  gênerai  judgement  of  man- 
kind.  For  the  approach  of  thèse  dread  events  the  early 
Christians  were  looking  from  day  to  day,  almost  from  hour  to 
hour.  Thereby  tlieir  whole  life  was  infected  with  a  morbid 
tendency:  they  became  idle,  improvident,  contemptuous  of 
the  stem  duties  of  common  every-day  life.  Even  the  written 
morality  of  the  New  Testament  is  under  the  influence  of  this 
fatal  infection.  "  If  the  apostles,"  we  are  told  by  Martineau,* 
"  had  lived  on  till  their  mistake  had  worn  itself  out  and  they  had 
discovered  the  permanence  of  the  world — had  they  postponed 
writing  of  Scripture  till  this  lesson  of  expérience  had  been  ail 
learned — we  a]iprehend  that  their  scheme  of  applied  morals 
would  hâve  been  very  différent  ;  a  more  génial  récognition 
would  hâve  been  given  to  natural  human  relations  ;  the  social 
facts  of  property  and  government,  the  private  concerus  of  éd- 
ucation and  self-culture,  the  personal  responsibilities  of  genius 
and  intellect  would  hâve  been  less  slightingly  dismissèd  ;  and 
the  sentence  would  hâve  been  greatly  modified  which  now 
support  the  delusions  of  the  improvident,  the  ascetic,  the  ex- 
clusive and  the  non-resisting." 

Hère  certainly  are  matters  sufficiently  grave  to  demand  a 
pause  before  plunging  into  the  discussion  of  our  spécial  thème. 
Is  Ohrist,  indeed,  divided  ?  Does  apostolic  inspiration  split 
apart  into  two  coutradictory  forms  of  doctrine  7  Thèse  are 
questions  that  must  be  answered  before  it  becomes  worth 
while  to  discuss  what  apostolic  inspiration  has  taught  upon 
any  given  subject.    Àbove  ail,  if  concerning  this  very  matter 
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of  eschatology  the  apostolio  belief  is  found  to  be  based  upon 
an  utter  mîstake — upon  a  conception  that  bas  been  proved  do- 
lusive  hy  tbe  expérience  of  tbe  whole  world,  and  whose  moral 
influence  was  pernicious  in  tbe  extrême— wbat  interest  can 
we  bave  in  a  belief  thus  found  to  be  fuudamentallj  and  fatally 
erroneous  ?  Evidently  none  at  ail  as  Christians.  The  only 
interest  whicb  we  could  feel  would  be  of  tbat  critical,  literary 
kind  whicb  the  scholar  feels  in  the  bistorj  of  every  great  de- 
▼elopnient  of  human  thought  and  buman  error. 

We  confess  that  for  years  thèse  difficulties  bave  troubled 
us.  And  solely  because  we  believe  tbat  we  bave  fairly  worked 
our  way  througb  tbem — and  tbat  too  without  any  évasion  of 
tbe  real  issues  or  sacrifice  of  the  true  critical  spirit — we  ven- 
ture  to  Write  thèse  pages.  Our  path  througb  perploxities  so 
troublesome  starts  from  a  new  theory  of  inspiration. 

The  office  of  inspiration,  according  to  tbis  theory,  is  largely 
préventive.  Rather,  inspiration  bas  two  sides,  positive  and 
négative  ;  on  the  ono,  it  reveals  divine  truth,  on  tbe  other  it 
prevents  that  révélation  from  being  distorted,  exaggeratod  or 
falsified  by  the  human  média  througb  whicb  it  passes.  It 
must  be  logically  granted,  and  iudeed  is  actually  grauted  in 
some  shape  or  other  by  ail  classes  of  believers,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures  contain  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  élément.  The  only 
alternative  to  that  is  to  suppose  that  the  inspired  penman  be- 
comes  a  mère  unconscious  pièce  of  mechanism,  wbose  very 
fingers  are  guided  by  tbe  Spirit  of  God  to  tbe  setting  down  of 
tbe  proper  vowels  and  consouants  and  punctuation  points  of 
inspiration.  But  tbat  supposition  is  so  inherently  absurd  and 
so  thoroughly  contradicted  by  everything  we  behold  within 
the  Bible,  that  hardly  anyone  is  found  bold  enough  to  advo* 
cate  it  in  tho  présent  day.  Everywhere  we  see  that  each  in- 
spired writer  brought  to  bis  work  bis  own  characteristics  of 
style,  bis  own  stores  greater  or  less  of  scientific  knowledge,  bis 
own  spécial  tendencies  in  moral  and  religions  thought.  In  no 
one  of  thèse  particulars  was  he  kept  perfect  or  infallible  more 
than  another.  There  is  no  shadow  of  reason  for  supposing 
tbat  the  whole  body  of  moral  or  religions  thought  in   tbe 

s  Martineau.    Studiet  of  Chrittianity,  8S9. 
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inind  ot  a  prophet  or  an  àpostlè  was  àbsolute  trotb,  ànjr  inore 
ftiah  bis  bèlief  conoèrning  the  astronomie  inoveinentSy  the 
géologie  eras  or  the  events  of  human  history. 

But  what  then  î  Is  the  authority  of  the  Serîptures  îhv'al- 
idated  ?  Is  the  reader  of  the  Bible  left  to^plck  ont  for  himself 
the  items  of  divine  truth  which  float  upon  a  sea  of  human 
error — in  other  words,  to  glorify  as  divine  whatever  suits  hîs 
own  way  of  thinking,  and  to  thrust  aside  as  human  whatever 
may  happen  to  clash  with  his  peculiar  prepossessions  ?  By 
no  meaus.  The  word  of  God  is  not,  like  the  productions  of 
man,  a  mosaic  of  truth  and  falseheod.  When  read  aright,  it 
coiùes  to  us  clothed  in  every  part  with  as  fuU  and  as  inappell- 
able  an  authority  as  was  over  claimed  for  it  by  the  staunchest 
advocate  of  plenary  inspiration. 

For  just  hère  the  préventive  oflSce  of  inspiration  cornes  into 
play.  In  tlie  scriptural  page,  as  in  any  other  writer's  page,  it 
is  easy  euough  to  see  the  whole  soûl  of  the  writer,  or  at  least 
to  infer  a  great  deal  more  thaii  it  was  his  spécial  pur  pose  to 
unfold  at  that  time.  But  with  this  merely  infereutial  matter 
the  seeker  after  revealed  truth  bas  little  to  do.  Private  ai^d 
uninspired  opinions,  the  inspired  writer  must  bave  had  upon 
many  matters  lying  close  to  his  main  subject.  Thèse  color 
his  utterance,  give  rise  to  peculiar  forms  of  expression  and 
peculiar  allusions,  sbclpe  the  gênerai  setting  fortb  of  the  truth 
revealed.  But  they  are  prevented  by  what  we  bave  called 
the  preventing  power  of  divine  inspiration,  from  comiug  forth 
into  formai  and  explicit  enunciation.  In  every  part  or  pas- 
sage or  completed  statement  of  Scripture  we  bave  only  to  seek 
for  the  ruling  thought,  the  spécifie  and  controlling  intent  of 
the  writing,  and  tliere  we  sball  find,  the  word  of  God,  iufallible 
and  eternal. 

And  tbus  we  are  not  asbamed  to  avow  the  old  belief  in  the 
fuU  and  infallible  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Nor  is  the  new 
theory  of  interprétation  anytbing  unnatural,  a  new  expédient 
or  ingénions  make-sbift.  It  is  the  only  natural  and  legitimate 
method  for  any  one  who  believes  two  tbings  ;  first,  that  the 
Bible  is  a  divine  révélation  and  pot  a  mère  record  of  fallible 
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hûmaii  thôught,  better  tlian  other  books,  lùàjtiap,  bût  6(  thé 
sàme  kind  ;  second,  that  tlie  Inspîred  writèrs  were  uot  mère 
machines,  having  reaHy  notliing  more  to  do  with  theîr  wrîtiug 
than  Imd  the  pens  in  their  hands. 

Apply  now  the  method  to  the  doctrinal  différences  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  TweWe.  The  latter  were  the  disciples  of 
Jésus  in  the  flesh.  To  the  current  Messianic  conceptions 
which  had  gathered  around  him  during  his  life,  they  stead- 
fastlj  adhered,  even  after  his  death  had  opened  the  waj  to 
loftier  viows.  But  St.  Paul  had  not  known  liis  Master  in  the 
flesh  ;  he  knew  him  only  in  the  spirit  as  the  crucified  and 
risen  Bedeemer  of  the  world.  Widely  diverse  were  thèse 
views,  and  the  whole  New  Testament  was  colored  and  modi- 
fied  by  one  or  the  other  of  them.  But  let  it  be  noted  that 
the  seal  of  divine  révélation  lies  only  on  tlie  loftier  view. 
When  St.  John  wrote,  his  calm  spirit  had  long  since  buried 
the  great  controversy  in  oblivion.  Tlie  inspired  writings  left 
by  Peter  and  James  and  their  followers  contain  no  formai 
enunciation  of  their  own  spécial  doctrine,  and  no  contradic- 
tion of  the  Pauline  theology.  Not  even  in  his  well-known 
crîticism  upon  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  did  St. 
James  assert  anything  which  had  not  been  explicitly  avowed 
by  St.  Paul  himself.^  Nothing  could  better  ilhistratc  our 
conception  of  the  préventive  office  of  inspiration  than  the  vail 
of  silence  resting  upon  tlie  belief  held  by  ail  the  personal  dis- 
ciples and  the  twelve  chosen  apostles  of  Jésus. 

Come  now  to  our  spécial  thème,  tlie  Pauline  doctrine  of 
futurity.  We  readily  concède  to  the  rationalizing  critics — 
what  it  is  mère  foolishness  to  deny — that  St.  Paul  shared  with 
ail  the  early  Christians  a  common  delusion  in  regard  to  the 
speedy  return  of  Christ  in  person  to  the  earth.  But  what 
then  ?  Not  a  part  or  passage  of  Scripture  can  be  found  whose 
spécifie  and  controUing  purpose  it  is  to  make  announcement 
of  that  belief;  althougb  there  are  many  where  it  is  suggested, 
where  it  is  incidentally  alluded  to,  where  it  is  used  as  matter 
leading  up  to  the  main  thought  which  it  is  the  évident  pur- 

*  Romans  ii.  18. 
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pose  there  to  nnfold.  More  than  that.  As  we  foUow  the  de- 
velopmeut  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  from  the  date  of  the  earli- 
est  to  the  latest  epistles,  we  shall  find  thèse  inerely  human 
opinions,  receding  more  and  more  into  the  back-groand,  until 
thej  are  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  increa«ing  radiance  of 
those  great  truths  which  it  is  the  plain  intent  of  the  inspired 
pages  to  reveal,  and  which  therefore  alone  corne  to  us  stamped 
with  ihe  authority  of  the  unerring,  eternal  word  of  God.  To 
tlie  illustration  and  proving  of  thèse  two  facts,  the  rest  of  this 
paper  will  be  devoted. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  earliest  of  St.  PauPs 
writings,  we  see  the  Pauline  theology  in  the  first  stages  of  its 
development.  Alreadj  he  has  caught  that  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  Jésus— not  as  the  Jewish  Messiah  but  as  the  crucified 
Redeemer  of  mankind — which  God  had  appointed  him  to  re- 
veal  unto  the  world.  But  as  yet  that  conception  had  not 
worked  itself  clear  from  those  Jewish  prepossessions  which 
had  been  born  into  his  blood  and  intensified  by  his  rabbinical 
training.  Years  afterwards  when  his  faith  had  fairly  con- 
quered  ail  his  misgivings,  and  left  him  free  to  write  to  the 
Galatians  those  terrible  invectives  against  the  Judaizing  breth- 
ren  from  Jérusalem,  he  remembers  that  he  had  not  always 
been  thus  boldly  confident  :  he  confesses  that  yoars  before  he 
had  gone  up  to  consult  with  the  Twelve  with  many  misgiv- 
ings lest  his  gospel  might  prove  delusivo,  and  he  be  found  to 
hâve  been  running  in  vain.*  This  state  of  the  Apostle's  mind 
is  also  photographed  in  his  eztraordinary  statcment  whose 
meaning  has  been  so  much  dîsputed,  concerning  the  circum- 
cisiou  or  the  non-circumcision  of  Titus.^  However  we  may 
interpret  that  statement,  it  is  plain  enough  that  at  the  period 
to  which  it  refers,  the  faith  of  St.  Paul  existed  only  in  vague 
perspective  ;  that  the  détails  of  its  application,  its  consistency 
with  the  orthodox  Christian  belief  and  even  its  cohérence  with 
Jewish  prepossessions  that  still  clung  to  the  Apostle's  own 
mind,  were  matters  that  gave  him  no  little  unrest  and  anxiety. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  we  find  what  we  should 

4  GalaUans  ii.  2.  «  n>id  U.  8, 4,  6. 
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naturally  expeot  to  find  in  letters  written  at  this  stage  of  tke 
Apostolic  inspiration.  Uudoubtedly  the  great  principles  of 
Pauline  faith,  the  annuUing  of  the  exclusive  privilèges  of  the 
Jew,  and  the  oflFer  of  salvation  to  ail  by  the  free  grâce  of  God, 
are  there  as  in  every  other  part  of  St.  PauFs  teaching  from 
first  to  last.  But  thèse  principles  are  not  yet  fully  worked 
out  into  the  fullness  of  light.  We  hear  nothing  of  those 
great  watch-words  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  which  so  abound 
from  page  to  pa^e  and  almost  from  Une  to  Une  of  his  writ- 
ings.  Salvation  is  couceived  not  as  ooming  through  faith  in 
Christ  but  through  belief  in  the  truth.^  The  believers  are 
describcd  not  as  tl)ose  who  hâve  been  justifîed  by  faith  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  but  as  tiiose  who  hâve  turned  from  idols  to 
serve  God  and  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  his  Son  from  heaven.^ 
They  are  exhorted  not  to  the  mystic  indwelling  in  Christ,  but 
to  the  love  of  God  and  the  patient  waiting  for  the  return  of 
the  Lord.®  In  a  word,  we  Imve  the  vague  outlines  of  the 
Pauline  gospel  veiled  in  the  forms  of  the  old  Jewish  thought, 
its  Messianic  conception,  its  âaming  eschatôlogy,  and  some- 
thing,  we  fear,  of  its  harsh,  unpitying  gaze  upon  tliose  who 
stood  without  the  pale  of  salvation. 

And  hère  also  it  is  that  we  find  those  eschatological  inâuepces 
upon  which  unbelief  is  apt  to  dwell  with  such  pleased  persist- 
ency.  It  is  a  sheer  wantonness  of  interprétation  to  ignore 
the  évidence  everywhere  présent,  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
the  Epis>tle  to  the  Thessalonians,  he  believed  and  had  taught 
his  couverts  to  believe  in  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
flesh,  and  the  end  of  the  world  with  ail  its  flaming  accom- 
paniments.  So  intensely  engrossed  with  thèse  vain  anticipa- 
tions had  the  Thessalonian  couverts  grown,  that  they  had  be- 
come  the  prey  of  strange  fears — ^fears  so  strange,  in  fact,  and 
80  utterly  opposed  to  what  we  hâve  been  taught  for  âges  to 
regard  as  the  first  principle  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality,  that  we  can  hardly  understand  how  such  misgiv- 
ings  could  ever  hâve  found  entranco  into  the  heart  of  a  Chris- 
tian believer.    Some  among  the  brethren  had  died.    And  the 
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g}ooiD7  thouglit  of  tbe  survivor»  was^  that  thèse  dead  onet 
had  been  disappoiuted  and  deceived  ;  dealh  bad  oheated  theii 
of  tiieir  sliare  in  tkese  Measianio  glories  and  privilèges  for 
which  thej  had  so  patiently  waited» 

Si.  Paul,  in  his  first  letter,  removed  thit  8trange  cause  of 
disquiet  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  fanned  the  glow  of  their  antici- 
pation into  a  fiercer  flame.  Utterly  absorbed  in  Méssianic  ex- 
eitement,  the  Thessalonian  couverts  forsook  their  daily  eni< 
ployments,  neglected  ail  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  sal 
daily  watching  for  the  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 
in  the  heavens.  Lying  prophecies  were  uttered  and  letters 
were  even  forged  purporting  to  corne  from  St.  Paul  himself 
to  prove  that  the  final  hour  had  arrived.  The  Apostle,  in  his 
second  letter  attempts  to  allay  the  turbulence  of  tliis  excite- 
ment.  But  he  does  so  in  a  way  tliat  rendors  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  he  did  not  fully  share  Ihe  eager  anticipations  of 
his  couverts.  He  does  not  deny  the  speedy  approach  of  the 
last  day  ;  he  merely  reminds  his  brethren,  in  mysterious 
words,  that  before  the  advent  certain  other  things  must  corne 
to  pass.  Out  of  his  cabalalistical  words  only  this  cornes  forth 
perfectiy  plain  ;  they  were  bid  to  await  the  death  of  some  one 
tlien  living — apparently  the  Emperor  of  Bome^ — as  a  condi- 
tion précèdent  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  We  can  hardly  re- 
gard this  even  as  a  temporary  déferrai  of  their  anticipation; 
for,  that  death  might  take  place  at  any  day  or  hour.  The 
Âpostle  seems  to  be  striving  simply  to  temper  their  wild  ex- 
citement  by  fixing  their  gaze  upon  the  mère  prelimiuaries  of 
the  advent,  rather  than  upon  the  tremendous  and  thrilling 
scènes  that  were  afterwards  to  be  unfolded. 

So  much  must  be  granted  to  an  unfriendly  criticism.  But 
let  us  apply  now  our  rule  of  interprétation,  that  no  passage  of 
Scripture  can  be  considered  as  revealing  more  than  what  it  ia 
evidently  its  spécifie  and  controlling  purpose  to  reveal  ;  that 
ail  merely  auxiliary  matter — ^inferences,  suggestions,  applica- 
tions subordinate  to  the  main  thought — forms  but  the  human 
setting  in  wliich  the  divine  truth  is  fixed^  Looking  dius  we 
do  not  find,  even  in  the  Thessalonian  letters,  any  complète 
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pMsnge  wbose  ralhig  purpose  is  to  make  aniiouncement  of 
tlie  apeedy  oomtng  of  Ôlirist.  So  true  is  this,  that  when  tlie 
believers  vrere  Hcekiiipr  for  sticli  an  aiinouncement  tFiej  were 
driven  tohare  recoarse  to  forged  lettersfrom  St.  Paul.  What 
was  tfie  real  inteiit  of  those  ThessaloniaD  letters  iii  their  es- 
ehatoltr^icul  parts,  eaii  ï»e  casîly  dîscovered. 

In  the  first  letter,  the  divine  révélation  is  directed  against 
an  error  far  more  universal  and  far  more  fatal  than  Messianio 
dreams,  which — Inirtful  in  some  reji;ards — stîll  Iiad  their 
briglit  and  helpful  side.  That  error  was  oae  born  into  the 
iiimost  thought  of  the  Western  nations,  and  one  which  had 
already  proved  utterly  ruinons  to  the  social  and  religions  life 
of  Europe.  It  was  the  old  Greek  doubt  and  despair  in  the 
présence  of  death — a  dismay  as  old  as  Homer  and  still  uncon- 
qnersd  in  the  last  days  of  Grecian  art  and  philosophy.  So 
invincible  were  those  gloomy  conceptions  of  death  that  they 
had  cast  that  strange  shadow,  which  we  hâve  already  de- 
*  cribed,  over  the  gloomy  Messianic  anticipations  of  the  Thes- 
salonian  converts.  The  silent,  nerveless  dead — so  it  seemed 
to  thèse  despairing  believers — the  sad,  uneasy  spirits  that 
were  flitting  through  the  dark  realms  of  death  would  hâve  no 
part  in  the  promîsed  glories  of  the  Lord's  coming. 

And  the  main  controlling  purpose  of  First  Thessalonians, 
so  far  as  its  eschatolojrîcal  portions  are  concerned,  was  direct- 
ed against  this  fatal  drift  of  thought  common  to  the  whole 
Western  world.  It  taught  the  early  believers  the  grand  les- 
son  that  they  were  not  to  sorrow  for  the  dead  as  those  with- 
oot  hope  ;  that  death  does  not  bar  the  promise  of  God  ;  that 
the  departed  were  no  Plutonian  slaves  but  living  hoirs  to  ail 
the  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whatever  else  may  be 
fonnd  therein  is  subsidiary,  incidontal  to  the  main  thought. 
Tliis,  as  any  one  may  see,  who  reads  for  himself,  was  the 
spécial  and  controlling  purpose  of  the  révélation.  As  such 
thts  lutter  was  to  the  Thessalonians  tlie  very  révélation  which 
their  necessitles  most  împerionsly  demanded  ;  and  to  us  ail 
the  Word  of  God  which  abideth  forerer. 

In  the  second  epistle  another  purpose  rules.    The  eschato- 
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logical  passages  therein  bave  for  their  conirolliiig  intent,  a 
rebuke  of  that  idle  tbriftless  fanaticism  wbîcb,  absorbed  in 
dreams  of  future  glory,  neglects  the  practical  duties  of  daily 
life.  It  was  God's  Word  to  the  Thessalonians,  teacbing  them 
not  to  uiiderrate  the  interests  ot  earth  nor  to  despise  ils  bon- 
est  labors.  lu  a  word,  if  the  first  is  the  gospel  of  Christian 
consolation  directed  aiçainst  the  oîd  Pagan  dread  of  death,  the 
second  is  the  gospel  of  labor  proclaimed  to  a  world  that  glo- 
ried  in  improvident  idleness,  and  scorned  ail  manual  labor  as 
the  disgraceful  badge  of  slaverj. 

The  doctrine  of  futurity,  then,  in  the  Thessalonian  letters, 
bas  two  éléments  very  readily  to  be  separated  by  our  law  of 
the  controUing  purpose.  On  the  one  side  is  the  divine  révéla- 
tion, which  it  is  the  spécifie  purpose  of  the  writing  to  un- 
fold  ;  on  the  other,  allusions  and  forms  of  expression  from 
which  the  merely  human  opinion  of  tl>e  writer  may  be  in- 
ferred.  We  believe  that  every  passage  and  sentence 
may  be  tried  by  this  rule  ;  and  every  one  will  be  found  to  • 
yield  its  gem  of  divine  truth  out  of  its  merely  human  setting. 
But  we  hasten  on  to  the  subséquent  writings  of  the  Apostle 
in  order  to  see  how  the  merely  human  élément — the  Messiaic 
dream  with  ail  its  âaming  accompaniments — gradually  with- 
draws  into  the  darkness,  while  a  divine  révélation  concerning 
futurity  comes  forth  with  increasing  clearness  from  year  to 
year  and  page  to  page.  The  epistles  to  the  Gorinthians  were 
written  six  or  seven  years  after  those  to  the  Thessalonians  ; 
and  in  them  we  find  many  proofs  of  a  marked  development  of 
the  apostolic  inspiration.  Ghief  among  thèse  proofs  is  an 
open  récognition  of  tlie  fact  by  the  Apostle  himself.  "  Though 
we  hâve  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  he  says,  "yet  now 
henceforth  know  we  him  no  more.''  Thèse  words  can  bave 
but  one  ipeaning.  Commentators,  fettered  by  the  strange 
idea  that  the  Apostle,  from  the  first  days  of  his  Christian  ex- 
périence, must  bave  been  possessed  of  an  infallible  wisdom, 
are  driven  to  suppose  that  he  is  bere  referring  to  the  period 
before  his  conversion.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  intima- 
tion in  the  words  themselves  of  any  such  meaning  :  it  does  not 
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fit  the  contest  ;  ît  converts  the  passage  înto  a  truism  irrele- 
vant and  almost  imbécile.  To  know  Christ  after  the  flesh 
was  to  know  him  after  the  way  of  the  Judaizing  Chrîstians — 
to  know  him  accordîng  to  those  Messîanic  conceptions  which 
bad  gathered  around  him  during  his  earthly  life — to  know 
him  as  the  long-expected  king  who  was  to  restore  the  wasted 
fortunes  of  Israël,  and  to  bring  the  world  to  the  worshîp  of 
the  true'God  through  the  narrow  gâte  of  circumcîsion  and 
cérémonial  Jiidaisim. 

Prom  that  way  of  viewing  Christ,  St.  Paul  had  now  utterly 
«eparated  himself.  He  confesses  that  it  had  been  différent 
in  former  years  ;  once  he  too  had  known  Christ  after  the 
flesh.  Only  by  slow  degrees  had  he  worked  himself  clear 
from  prepossessions  due  to  his  nationalty,  his  training,  the 
high  authority  of  the  Twelve,  the  prestige  of  orthodoxy  which 
at  that  time  was  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  the  Judaizing 
Cliristians.  Long  after  he  had  grasped  the  main  thoughts  of 
his  more  spiritual  gospel,  the  old  influences  had  been  strong 
upon  him  ;  and  hence  had  come  those  charges  ot  inconsistency 
«0  often  made  against  him  by  his  adversaries.  But  hence- 
forth,  he  says,  he  will  be  utterly  free.  He  will  know  no  man 
after  tlie  flesh.  He  will  know  only  Clirist  after  the  spirit — a 
spiritual  Christ  who  is  neither  Jow  nor  Gentile,  neither  cir- 
cumcised  nor  uncircumcised,  but  simply  the  crucified,  risen 
Reedemer  of  mankind. 

What  now  is  the  doctrine  of  futurity  revealed  in  those  Cor- 
inthian  letters  wherein  the  Apostle  proclaims  his  final  émanc- 
ipation from  the  narrow  Messianism  of  the  Judaizing  Chrîs- 
tians? We  need  barely  refer  to  the  famous  fifteenth  chapter  of 
the  first  letter.  Its  words  are  so  indelibly  impresscd  upon  the 
memory  of  ail  those  who  will  be  apt  to  read  this  paper,  that 
we  pause  only  to  note  one  matter.  In  the  Thessalouian  let- 
ters there  are  traces  of  tliat  harsh  antithesis  between  the  right- 
eous  and  the  wicked  which  formed  the  very  essence  of  the 
narrow  fanatical  Judaism  and  Judaic  Christic^nity  of  that  day. 
The  believers  are  to  be  caught  up  in  the  air  to  meet  Christ  at 
his  coming;  the  uubelievers  are  to  be  debarred  from    the 
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glorids  and  joy  of  that  présence.  Tbe  pioture  is  vagua.  Them 
is  Bot  the  slighteat  hint,  it  will  of  oourse  be  noted»  of  bell  and 
its  tortures»  of  any  of  tbose  terrible  suparstiona — net  evea 
Jewish,  but  thorougfalj  heatliao — ^wbich  liava  ao  long  tortarei 
the  beart  of  Ghriatendcm.  But  still  the  toue  is  grim,  exclue 
aive.  The  vision  of  futurity  begins  and  ends  with  the  oomiag 
of  Christ  in  a  glory  which  belieTers  are  to  share  while  unbe- 
lievers  are  to  be  excluded.  But  in  the  ûfteenth  cbapter  of 
First  Corinthians  ail  this  has  changed.  The  spécifie  purpose 
is  to  présent  Christ  as  a  power  whioh,  sooner  or  later,  it  to 
give  life  to  ail  who  hâve  oome  under  the  dominion  of  death. 
There  is  no  hint  of  limitation  or  of  difierence  in  destiny  ;  the 
only  differ^ce  recogntzed  is  that  of  time  or  of  the  ord^r  ef 
succession.  First,  Christ  ;  afterwards,  they  that  are  Christ's. 
at  his  coming  ;  afterward  cometli  the  end  or  final  epocb^ 
wherein  Christ's  work  is  to  be  brought  to  fuU  completion,  and 
God  to  be  ail  in  ail. 

The  English  version,  by  its  unfortunate  rendering  of  ^tta  as 
tkenj  has  obscured  the  séparation  between  the  second  and 
tliird  epochs  and  made  them  appear  as  one,  But  firoe  dœs 
not  mean  thenj  a  spécifie  point  of  time  ;  it  means  c^tenvardê^ 
nexty  and  hère  introduoes  a  new  epoch.  And  tnus  there 
iM>mes  a  grand  advance  ol  révélation  beyond  what  had  bee& 
attained  in  Thessalonians.  For  there,  as  we  hâve  saen,  the 
vision  of  futurity  ends  with  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  pa]> 
ticipation  of  believers  in  his  glories.  But  we  are  carried  foe» 
yond  tliat  into  a  third  or  vaster  epoch»  where  tlie  life«giving 
and  new-creating  power  oi  Christ  at  last  gains  a  perfect  tri- 
uuiph  over  ail  existence. 

With  this  advancing  light  of  divine  révélation  there  is  also 
a  marked  waning  of  the  merely  human  élément  in  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  futurity.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fifth  verse  of  tbe 
fourth  diapter  of  First  Corinthians,  where  believers  are 
exhorted  to  judge  nothing  until  the  Lord  shall  come.^ 
Hère  again  the  English  version  gives  no  intimation  of  tbe 
vague,  wavering  tone  of  uncertainty  that  is  expressed  by  the 
Greek  /(oç  or  with  the  subjunctive  mood  of  the  verb.    Tlie 
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doctrine  of  the  q^edy  ooming  of  Ghrist  b  no  longer  présentée! 
wîth  the  bold  deoislye  aasuranee  of  former  years.  It  is  hère 
snggested  as  something  problematioal,  and  dépendant  upon 
câreumetanoes,  something  that  hae  passed  into  the  région  of 
the  dubious  and  unknowa.  Nothiug  eould  more  foreiblj  iilus- 
trate  the  receding  of  the  merely  hnman  élément  in  the  inspired 
pages,  as  tiie  dÎTine  élément  advanoes  into  a  elearer  ligbt. 

Another  instance  in  the  changed  meaning  in  Corinthians, 
tA  the  term  ^  destruction.'  In  Thessalonians  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked  seems  to  be  presented  as  something  future, 
a  sudden  doom  to  be  inflicted  from  without.  But  in 
Oorinthians  it  is  something  présent,  a  ruin  already  being 
wrought  within  by  the  laws  of  our  spiritual  constitution.  The 
wicked  are  already  "  perishing,"  "  already  lost,''*  in  that  state 
of  spiritual  ruin  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  sin  and  un- 
belief.  Oommentators  bave  vainly  tried  to  put  one  meaning 
upon  those  two  conceptions.  But  they  stand  apart  in  origin 
and  significance.  The  one  is  an  expression  of  the  merely  hu- 
man  and  waning  élément  in  the  apostolic  tbought  ;  the  other, 
of  that  divine,  infallible,  always  advancing  élément,  which 
gradually  transforms  even  the  very  words  of  the  Apostle  into 
Bieanings  loftier,  more  spiritual,  more  in  accordance  with 
those  éternel  truths  which  God  had  appointed  him  to  reveai. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  formulâtes  princtples  upon 
which  rests  the  whole  Pauline  doctrine  of  futurity  ;  1  a  rédemp- 
tion as  universal  as  the  ruin  wrought  by  sin  ;  2  a  transforma- 
tion of  ail  nature  attendant  upon  the  graduai  re^çeneration  of 
humanity  ;  3  a  divine  mercy  so  univorsal  tlmt  even  tlie  divine 
judgements  are  ils  hidden  forms.  We  pause  only  to  note,  in 
accordance  with  our  method  of  interprétation,  that  theso  prin- 
ciples  are  not  left  to  be  ingeuiously  inferred  from  some  pass- 
ing  allusions  or  casual  forms  of  expression,  from  the  mère 
local  coloring  of  the  Àpostle's  thought.  On  tlie  conlrany,  the 
whole  epistle  is  a  systematic  exposition,  whose  évident  design 
is  to  lead  up  to  thèse  three  conclusions — thèse  central  truths 
in  the  divine  révélation  of  futurity. 

•  I.  Oor.  i.  18,  and  II  Oor.  iv.  8.    In  both  the  prêtent  tense  U  nted. 
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The  Epistles  of  the  captivity  disclose  to  us  the  third  and 
final  stage  of  tlie  Apostolio  inspiration.  Tbe  missionary  la- 
bors  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  hâve  been  brought  to  a 
close.  With  the  enforced  inactivity  of  bis  long  imprisonment 
at  Rome  had  corne  a  natural  abatemient  of  the  fiery  véhém- 
ence which  had  characterized  bis  thought  as  well  as  bis  ac- 
tion. The  old  controversy  with  tbe  Judaking  brethren  was, 
for  him  at  least,  a  thing  of  tbe  past.  He  had  delivered  bis 
message  and  with  6od  was  tbe  resuit.  Even  if  there  were 
still  those  who  preached  a  narrow  Judaic  gospel,  and  that 
with  the  évident  design  of  adding  bitterness  to  bis  bonds,  he 
will  not,  as  of  old,  give  way  to  righteous  indignation.  Nay, 
but  because  in  some  shape  or  other,  however  imperfect,  Christ 
is  still  being  preached,  he  rejoices  and  will  rejoice.^^ 

In  the  quiet  of  bis  captivity  one  matter  seems  to  bave  iargely 
engrossed  bis  attention.  He  could  not  but  see  that  a  faitb 
so  free  and  spiritual  as  that  which  he  had  proclaimed  was 
especially  liable  to  be  distorted  and  exaggerated  in  the  inter- 
ests  of  immoralty  and  death.  This  process  oi  corruption  had 
already  begun  ;  and  against  it  the  Epistles  of  this  period  are 
Iargely  directed.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  gather  into  any  sort 
of  cohérence  the  scattered  allusions  of  St.  Paul  to  the  false 
tcachers  and  their  false  doctrines.  Hence  commentators 
bave  been  content  to  group  thèse  hérésies  together  under  tbe 
bigh-soundingtitle  of  Germs  of  Gnosticism  ;  but  that  is  to  at- 
tempt  to  describe  one  unknown  quantity  by  another  equally 
uuknown.  Getting  but  little  help  in  this  way  let  us  attempt 
to  find  for  ourselves  tbe  relations  of  thèse  hérésies  to  the  Chris- 
tianity  of  St.  Paul. 

(1)  The  Pauline  principle  of  freedom  from  tbe  bondage  of 
the  Law,  was  exaggerated  into  an  antinomian  license  which 
justified  the  vilest  impurity,^^  and  turned  the  grâce  of  God 
into  lasciviousness,^^  precisely  as  the  Pauline  theology  of  Lu- 
ther was  travestied  by  the  fanatical  Ânabaptists  to  the  great 
disgrâce  of  early  Protestantism.  (2)  The  spiritualism  of  St. 
Paul,  with.its  fréquent  antithesis  between  the  flesh  and  the 

u  Phil.  i.  18.  u  Epbesiaos  t.  6.  »  jode  4,  and  Oolossiaot  ii.  16. 
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spirit,  waB  eiaggerated  into  an  ascetioism  which  mortified  the 
body,  probibited  marriage,^  enjoined  abstinence  from  méats, 
and  in  other  ways  strove  to  display  its  contempt  for  the  ma- 
terial.  (3)  Tbe  Pauline  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
Ood,  with  its  exaltation  of  Him  into  a  mysterious  co-regency 
with  the  Father,  had  been  devcloped  by  the  heretics  into  tbe- 
osophic  fancies  comcening  divine  émanations  and  celestial 
hiérarchies  which  St.  Paul  denounces  as  angel-worship/^  as  a 
matter  of  endless  généalogies,^  of  profane  and  silly  fables. 
(4)  The  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  rather  than 
by  Works  had  been  distorted  into  the  doctrine  of  the  so-called 
Gnosis^® — the  exaltation  of  knowledge  above  deeds,  of  intellect 
abore  character. 

We  see  then  that  ail  thèse  heretical  tendencies  had  one 
commou  mark.  The  false  teaching  was  not  a  new  system 
radically  opposed  to  that  of  St.  Paul  and  founded  upon  différ- 
ent principles.  It  was  rather  a  fungous  outgrowth  of  his  the- 
ology — a  morbid  exaggeration  of  his  lofty  and  spiritual  faith 
unrelieved  by  his  moral  insight  and  inspired  wisdom. 

This  long  digression  is  indispensable  to  us  no^  that  we  bave 
to  confront  the  most  perplexing  question  connected  with  our 
subject.  In  one  of  the  Epistles  of  the  captivity,  St.  Paul  de- 
scribes  himself  as  strugglîng  to  *'  attain  unto  the  résurrection 
of  the  dead."  ^^  The  rigidly  orthodox  explanatioh  of  thèse 
words — that  St.  Paul  meant  the  résurrection,  not  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  righteous — must  be  summarily  rejected.  AU  in- 
terprétation of  the  Apostle's  Word  is  at  an  end,  if  we  suppose  in 
him  such  a  strange  incapacity  for  saying  what  he  really 
meant.  A  more  plausible  explanation  is  that  of  the  believers 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  who  regard  St.  Paul  as  hère 
teaching  that  the  résurrection  from  the  dead  was  a  gift  grant- 
ed  only  to  the  righteous.  But  this  explanation,  to  say  notliing 
of  other  considérations,  is  directly  overthrown  by  the  words 
that  foUow — "  not  that  I  bave  already  attained  or  am  made 
perfeot."     St.  Paul  could  not  bave  spoken  thèse  if  he  had  been 

M  I.  Tim.  iv.  8.      1*  Ool.  II.  ag.      «  I.  Tim.  i.  4.       w  Ibid  iv.  7.      "  PhU.  iil.  2. 
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rdTerring  to  a  liieral  resurreotion  firom  the  grare  to  Ihe  im* 
mortal  Ufe.    What  then  does  he  meaa  ? 

Tbo  inspired  Âpostle  had  long  since  passed  beyond  tiiose 
bold  Messianio  notions  of  Judaic  ChrUtianity,  which  saw  in 
th»  résurrection  only  a  rising  of  dead  bodies  from  the  grave 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  To  him  the  true  ressurrection 
was  a  spiritual  event,  the  rising  of  the  soûl  into  the  life  whidi 
is  in  Christ  Jésus.  Those  who  believed  had  already  passed 
from  doath  unto  life,  had  been  quickened  with  Jésus,  raised 
with  him,  made  to  sit  with  him  in  heavenly  places.^^  But  the 
inspired  vision  of  St.  Paul  does  not  rest  with  this  which  was 
but  half  the  truth.  He  saw  that  although  this  spiritual  pro- 
cess  might  begin,  it  could  not  be  brought  to  fuil  eompletion 
uuder  the  conditions  of  earth.  He  recognizes  himself  as  be- 
iug  hère  still  under  the  bondage  of  sin  ;  he  longs  for  freedom 
from  the  body  of  his  abasement,  for  that  perfect  rédemption 
which  eau  corne  ouly  when  absent  from  tlie  body  he  should  be 
présent  with  the  Lord.  Thus  in  the  lofty  conception  oi  St. 
Paul  the  résurrection  is  both  spiritual  and  literal.  It  ineludes 
not  only  a  spiritual  résurrection  but  as  something  necessary 
for  the  fuU  realization  ot  this  a  literal  résurrection  from  phy- 
sical  death  to  the  immortal  life. 

The  false  teacliers,  to  whom  we  bave  referred  above,  had 
diatorted  this  doctrine  of  the  résurrection  as  well  as  almost 
every  otlier  part  of  tl\e  apostolic  teaching.  They  asserted 
that  "  the  résurrection  was  past  already,"^  in  other  wordt, 
they  taught  a  spiritual  résurrection  which  began  and  ended 
with  the  présent  life.  In  the  lofty  pride  of  their  self-styled 
Gnosis,  they  claimed  to  hâve  already  attained  that  perfected 
résurrection  from  deatli  unto  life,  for  which  the  great  Apostle 
sat  in  cliains  liumbly  and  patiently  waiting. 

Against  tliese  false  teachers  the  words  we  are  considering 
were  evidently  directed.  The  Apostle  describes  himself  as 
one  who  is  striving  ^^  if  by  any  means  he  might  attain  "  unto 
that  spiritual  résurrection  whicli,  although  it  may  begin  in  the 
présent  life,  caii  only  become  a  completed  fact  after  death, 

M  John  T.  34.    Coloesiaos  H.  12—18.    Epheslaos  U.  1—6.        i»  II.  Tim.  ii.  18. 
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«•d  Ihsrtfore  if  detignated  with  the  utmost  exactitude  «nd 
tfae  prafonndest  tnithfuliiess  as  the  resarreotion  of  the  dead. 
And  theB  vith  the  mott  direot  nfereneo  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  false  teachers,  he  adds  ;  ^  not  as  though  I  had  already  at- 
taiaed^  either  were  already  perfeet"  Thus  interpreted,  this 
perplexing  passage  gains  a  clear,  consistent  meaning  ;  and  a 
jwir  light  ifl  tbrown  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  résurrection  as 
it  appeared  to  St«  Paul,  in  thia  cuiniinating  period  of  his  in- 
spiration. 

Beoause  it  fbrms  no  part  of  our  design  to  dwell  upon  the 
more  familîar  and  less  difBcult  portions  of  our  subject,  we  do 
BOt  describe  the  other  détails  of  the  doctrine  of  futuriiy 
taught  in  tlie  Epîstle  of  the  Oaptivitj.  Suffice  it  that  thèse 
letters  form  the  very  eitadel  of  Christian  Universalism.  The 
otteranoes  of  St.  Paul,  standing  now  at  the  summit  of  his  in- 
spiration, are  explicit,  clear  and  décisive  to  the  utmost  degree. 
Tliis  tranquil  vision  of  a  redeemed  humanity  is  marred  by  no 
relie  of  eariier  pnepossessions.  Thero  is  absdutely  no  trace 
of  coloring,  no  word  nor  faint  allusion  which  can  serve  to  re- 
mind  us  of  the  grim,  narrow  Pharasaism  amidst  which  the 
Apostle  was  born  and  bred. 

Before  concloding  we  must  be  permitted  to  express  our  dis- 
sent from  certain  spéculations  concerniug  the  origin  of  the 
Pauline  Universalism,  contaiued  in  a  récent  number  of  this 
Review.*^  The  writer  thereof,  upon  the  authority  of  some  Tal- 
mudic  citations  from  a  late  French  work,  wishes  us  to  believe 
tbat  St.  Paul  borrowed  his  Universalism  from  the  Pharasaic 
teaobers  of  his  youth.  Goncerning  this  tlieory,  so  diametric- 
ally  opposed  to  what  has  been  advanced  in  this  paper,  we 
hâve  this  to  say. 

R.  Akiba,  upon  whose  autlrarity  of  futnrity  so  much  stress 
is  laid,  was  execated  for  his  share  in  a  fanatical  revoit  of  the 
Jews  against  tlie  Roman  empire.  The  date  is  given  as  134, 
A.  D.,  both  by  Jost  in  his  Geschichte  des  Judenthum  and 
Oraetz  in  bis  Otêchichte  der  Judm — two  of  the  chief  author- 
îties  upon  which  the  French  author  has  relied  in  the  compila- 

»  Origin  of  Anciont  Jewish  Sects.    IJnivenalUt  Quuttrly.  Jaly  1881,  p.  281. 
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tion  of  his  work.  It  would  seem  venturesome  indeed  to  dé- 
rive the  Universalism  of  St.  Paul  from  a  form  of  Pharasaism 
which  begau  with  the  décision  of  a  Babbi  who — judging  from 
the  ordinarj  standard  of  life— could  hardly  hâve  been  more 
than  a  babe  at  the  time  when  the  aged  Âpostle  was  writing 
the  last  of  his  letters. 

(2)  The  doctrine  of  the  school  to  which  Akiba  belonged, 
was  a  hjbrid  and  degenerate  Pharasaism.  It  bears  tlie  same 
relation  to  the  pare  Pharasaism  of  Hillel  andShammai  as  the 
"  new  orthodoxj  "  of  to-day  does  to  the  rigid  Calvinism  of  a 
ce^tury  ago.  The  strict  Pharasaism  of  old  was  cruslied  and 
utterly  demorahzed  by  the  fall  of  Jérusalem  ;  it  e^isted  hence- 
forth  as  a  compromise,  by  accommodating  its  oldjthought  to  a 
new  ordor  of  things,  and  borrowing  new  thoughts  from  many 
sources,  especially  from  Gnostic  and  Christian.  This  applies 
to  ail  the  Rabbinical  schools  after  tlie  fall  of  Jérusalem  ;  but 
preeminently  to  that  of  Akiba  aud  his  companions. 

Of  Âkiba  we  know  that  he  was  an  ignorant  man  until  the 
âge  of  forty  ;  that  then  he  first  devoted  liimself  to  Onostic 
spéculations  and  afterwards  became  a  master  in  the  Pharasaic 
Israël.  Gnosticism,  we  hâve  already  found  reasons  for  re- 
garding  as  a  fantastic  exaggeration  of  Pauline  Christianity  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  even  after  Akiba  became  a  great 
Rabbi,  he  pronounces  a  décision  in  favor  of  that  fundamental 
Gnostic  principle — the  exaltation  of  Gnosis,  or  knowledge 
above  the  deeds  of  righteousness.(^)  Noteworthy  also  is 
the  case  of  a  pupil  of  Akiba,  the  Rabbi  Mair,  who  died  sixteen 
years  later,  and  was  even  more  celebrated  than  his  master. 
Although  Mair  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  great  light  of 
Rabbinism  in  the  second  century,  he  borrowed  so  freely  and 
boldly  from  tlie  Minim  or  Christians  that  his  authorlty  on  the 
schools  was  greatly  lessened  tliereby.  Still  many  of  the  Rabbi 
openly  defended  his  course,  saying  ;  ''  he  retained  the  kernel 
and  rejected  the  shell."^ 

91  Sinoe  writing  the  abore,  Canon  Farrar*!  Mtrcy  and  Judçement,  with  its  disonss- 
ion  of  Rabbinism  bas  corne  to  the  notice  of  the  writer.  He  finds  nothing  there,  how- 
ever,  which  altère  his  opinions  of  Akiba  ontllned  above. 

29  Babli.    Hagigah  16  b. 
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(8)  It  îs  then  a  dcgenerate  and  deoaying  Pharasaism  which 
bas  borrowed  from  Pauline  Chrîstîanity,  and  not  reversedly. 
We  deem  this  déduction  to  be  a  genuine  contribution  to  tlie 
historj  of  UniTersalism,  and  one  of  no  little  controversial  im- 
portance. It  exhibits  the  UniTersalism  of  St.  Paul,  not  only 
as  a  dead  letter  hidden  within  his  writings,  but  as  a  livirig 
power  in  primitive  Chrîstianity  :  and  a  force  so  vigorously 
advancing  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  it  had 
passed  beyond  the  circle  of  Christian  life  into  the  schools  of 
Jewish  Pharasaism,  and  there  is  found  spreading  somefhing  of 
its  light  over  the  gloom  and  harsh  rigors  of  what  always  be- 
fore  had  been  the  grimmest  of  doctrines  and  the  most  forlorn 
of  faiths. 


Article  ITI. 

Théories  of  ^kepticùm^  Necessitt/  in  Philosophy  —  Fatalism  in 

Science, 

In  the  séries  of  papers,  we  propose  to  write  on  the  Systems 
and  théories  of  what  daims  to  be  modem  scientific  skepticism, 
we  shall  discuss  in  this  paper  as  necessary  to  prépare  the  way  for 
the  papers  which  are  to  foUow,  Philosophical  necessity  and 
Scientific  Fatalism.  Calvanism  in  theology,  necessity  in  phil- 
osophy,  and  fatalism  in  science  are  kindred  Systems  of  thought.^ 
Buckle,  the  great  expounder  of  the  doctrines  of  scientific 
fatalism  in  their  application  to  society  and  history  was  trained 
from  childhood  in  CaWinism  by  his  mother  who  was  an  enthu- 
siastic  disciple  of  that  school  of  theology.^  The  fatalism  which 
he  derired  from  the  theology  of  Calvin  he  applied  in  his  phil- 
osophical and  scientific  interprétation  of  the  facts  given  us  in 
the  History  of  Civilization.  He  states  that,^  ^^  Bejecting  the  doc- 
trine, or  metapbysical  dogma  of  free  will,  and  the  theological 

1  Hiftorj  of  (SvflixBtion,  toI  1,  p.  14.  *  Life  and  Writtngt  of  T.  H.  Buckle. 

•  History  ofOlTilisatloo.  Td.  1,  pp.  14,16. 
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dogma  of  predestined  «ventSi  we  are  driven  to  Ihe  eonclusion 
that  the  actions  of  men  being  determined  solely  bj  their 
antécédents  must  baye  a  character  of  uniforniity.''  '    But  how 
did  this  philosopher  in  writing  tlie  pliiloeophy  and  science  of 
history  find  tlie  key  of  neoeasity  whioh  unlocke  ail  tlie  warda 
in  Uie  great  Temple  of  Uie  world's  civilization  ?     He  foiiiid  it 
just  aa  Edwards  found  it^  in  the  ocmtroling  inâuence  of  motives. 
Hear  him  as  lie  gives  in  his  great  History  of  Civilization  the 
metapliysical  origiu  of  his  philosophy  and  science  of  history  : 
^^  When  we  perform  an  action,  we  perform  it  in  conséquence 
of  some  motive,  or  motives  ;  those  motives  are  the  results  of 
some  antécédents  ;   and  therefore,  if  we  were  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  the  antécédents  and  with  ail  the  laws  of  their 
movements  we  could   with   unerring  certainty  predict  the 
whole  of  their  immédiate  results.     This,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  is  the  view  which  must  be  held  by  every  maii  whose 
mind  is  unbiased   by   System,  and   who  forms  his  opinions 
according  to  the  évidence  hefore  him.*^  *     Buckle  and  Edwards 
drank  from  the  same  fountain  of  philosophie  thought,  and  the 
History  of  Civilization,  and   the  Treathe  on  the  Will  grew 
from  the  same  theological  seed^  and  that  was  Oalvinism,     Ed- 
wards was  a   Calvinist  in   theology  and  a  necessitarian  in 
philosophy,  and  his  great  work  on  the  will  was  written  as  a 
rational  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  Calvin^s  InstUntes  of  The- 
ohgy.    Tiie  three  Systems  hâve  the  same  genesis,  are  defended 
by  the  same  arguments,  and  reach  the  same  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  ail  actions  and  ail  events.    They. 
rest  upon   the  same  philosophy,  use  the  same  logic,  and 
appropriate  and  apply  the  same  facts  and  principles  of  science 
in  the  interprétation  of  ail  Uie  physical,  vital,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  phenomena  of  life.    They  are  also  closely 
allied  in  thought,  in  philosophy,  in  logic,  in  their  historical 
development    with    Matérialisme  Atheism,  Pantheism,  and 
Pessimism.      Materîalism  would  evolve  ail  forms  of  being 
from  one  substance»  Atheism  would  explain  ail  phenomena 
without  will»  Pantheism  tracea  ail  events  and  ail  actions  to  the 

4  Histoiy  of  CiTiHzaUoD»  By  T.  H.  BnoUe,  f.  18. 
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opération  of  one  eause,  Peesimism  holds  that  man  stands  help- 
tesa  before  a  unÎTersal  and  nnchanging  law  of  fatafism. 
Necessity  in  pbilosoplij  and  scienoe  seaks  to  bring  the  actions 
of  miud  aitd  the  moveinents  of  matter  undor  one  law  and  that 
pbjaicaly  to  denj  the  existence  and  action  of  free  will, 
to  traee  ail  events  and  ail  aots  to  the  same  cause,  and  holds 
that  man  is  but  a  link  in  nature's  chain  and  but  a  wheel  in 
naturels  meehanism  and  is  helpless  to  move  only  as  nature 
iDOves,  and  in  the  direction  in  which  nature  moves.  Soil  and 
climate,  mountains  and  plains,  rivers  and  seas,  continents 
and  océans,  winds  and  tides,  combined,  constitute  the  great 
okjîective  euTironment  which  bas  causod  the  development 
of  ail  science,  language,  art,  literature,  law,  goTernment  and 
religion.  What  is  the  philosophy  and  logic  of  this  stupendous 
sjstem  of  fatalism  ?  Is  it  theological  ?  The  argument  is 
oonstructed  thus:  Man  is  governed  by  motives;  motives 
resuit  from  the  environment  ;  Nature  makes  the  environment, 
and  God  is  the  author  of  nature.  Tlierefore  God  causes  and 
Controls  ail  man's  actions  and  ail  nature's  movements. 
Hère  we  bave  theological  pantheism.  if  a  materialist  con- 
structs  the  argument  you  hâve  it  in  this  form  :  Motives  cause 
ail  man's  actions,  the  motives  resuit  from  the  euvironment  by 
a  law  of  necessity  —  necessity  pertàins  only  to  physics,  and 
physics  deals  only  wîth  matter  ;  therefore  the  whole  system, 
and  man  as  a  part  of  it,  and  belonging  to  it,  is  material  —  he 
is  organized  of  material  éléments,  lives  under  material  laws, 
is  moved  by  material  forces.  This  is  philosophical  and  scien- 
tific  materialism. 

Tne  Atheist  reasons  on  the  subject  in  this  way  :  AU  of  the 
so  called  acts  of  wili  are  caused  by  motives;  motives  are 
caused  by  circumstances,  and  nature's  changes  -  give  rise 
to  circumstances  ;  therefore  there  is  no  such  thing  as  will  in 
the  universe.  The  Gk>d  that  men  worship  is  nothing  but  the 
forces  of  nature  dothed  by  man  with  the  attributes  of  bis  own 
nature.  Tliis  is  atheism.  Atheists  do  not  deny  the  mani 
festatîon  of  mind  in  the  universe  ;  but  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  conscious,  and  voluntary  mind,  —  mind  which  forms  a  pur- 
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pose,  Works  out  a  plan,  works  to  an  end,  which  they  deny. 
In  other  words  atheists  eliminate  will  from  the  universe,  and 
they  do  tliis  by  discarding  the  psychological  fact  given  in 
huraan  consciousness  that  there  is  will  in  man.  Ând  they  do 
this  because  they  know  it  is  only  by  recognizing  the  existence 
of  will  in  man  that  we  can  logically  reach  the  conclnsion  that 
there  is  a  divine  will.  They  rationally  assume  that  if  they  can 
explain  ail  the  activities  of  man  without  the  admission  of 
a  human  will,  they  can  explain  ail  the  movements  and  changea 
in  nature  without  the  admission  of  a  divine  will. 

But  tliere  is  an  historical  connection,  as  well  as  a  logical  and 
philosophical  one,  between  necessity  and  the  différent  forms 
and  théories  of  skepticism.  It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  ail 
atheists,  materialists,  and  pantheists  are  necessitarians.  Wo 
do  not  aflSrm  that  ail  advocates  of  necessity^  are  materi- 
alists,  atheists,  pantheists  or  skeptics,  but  we  do  affirm  that 
the  disciples  of  ail  thèse  schools  of  skepticism  advocate  the 
doctrines  of  necessity.  From  Leucippus  and  Democritus 
through  Spinoza  and  Hume  down  to  d'Holbach  and  Comte, 
the  whole  mass  will  agrée  with  Edwards  in  maintaining  the 
absolute,  universal  necessitation  ot  ail  events,  whether  voli- 
tional  or  uon-volitional.  The  doctrine  that  one  principle  of 
causation,  or  fixed,  invariable  séquence  rules  ail  things, 
material  or  mental,  and  ail  events  of  will  or  of  physics, 
is  central  with  the  atheism  of  d'Holbach,  the  pantheism  of 
Spinoza,  and  the  Calvinism  of  Edwards.^  This  history  is 
grounded  in  logic  and  philosophy.  Logically  and  morally 
necessity  belongs  to  their  System  and  the  freedom  of  will  does 
not.  The  doctrine  that  there  is  no  soûl,  and  no  will  exempt 
from  the  law  of  necessity  which  rules  the  domains  of  physics, 
that  there  is  no  God  who  does  not  come  under  this  same 
inflexible  law  with  matter,  levels  the  whole  into  one  system  of 
fatalistio  materialism.  The  subjection  of  human  volitions  to 
the  same  law  which  régulâtes  the  movements  of  matter 
éliminâtes  responsibility,  dispenses  with  rétribution,  and  makes 
moral  govemment  a  myth.    '^  It  is  a  mémorable  point  in 

<  WhedoQ  on  the  Will,  p.  108. 
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modern  intellectual  history,  that  when  the  European  mind  lay 
stagnant  in  the  black  quagmire  of  the  sensual  plûlosophy  of 
Oondillac  and  his  brother  materialistic  Atheist,  the  iîrst 
omens  and  the  first  start  of  reaction  in  tlie  hands  of  Maine  de 
Biran,  Roger  Gollard,and  Victor  Cousin,  were  the  conception 
and  development  of  the  idea  of  will,  of  an  active  power,  and 
alternative  freedom."  * 

Tlie  doctrine  that  the  will  alwayê  moves  in  the  direction  ofthe 
êtnmgest  motive  affirmed  hy  the  advocates  of  necessity  as  a  law 
of  mental  action  is  but  stating  in  another  form  as  a  doctrine  of 
philosophj,  the  physical  law  that  ail  motion  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  least  résistance^  and  thus  brings  the  actions  of  mind  and 
the  motions  of  matter  under  the  same  law  of  unvarying  sé- 
quence and  physical  necessity.  The  extension  of  the 
mechanical  laws  of  motion  to  organic  motion,  and  its  applica* 
tion  to  vital  and  mental  phenomena  was,  we  believe,  first 
carried  ont  by  Comte  in  his  system  of  positive  philosophy 
which  advocates  practical  athéisme 

Thîs  shows  the  logical  liarmony  between  the  théories  of 
necessity  and  scientific  fatalism,  and  reveals  the  fact  that  in 
the  history  of  tlie  growth  and  development  of  skeptical 
thought  both  hâve  been  used  in  the  défense  of  atheisra.  Mr. 
Spencer  in  his  system  of  philosophy  holds  that  there  can  be  no 
social  science  unless  the  lawsof  life  and  mind  are  as  inevitaiile 
as  the  laws  of  matter.®  From  this  system  he  bas  eliminated 
the  free  will  of  man,  and  in  it  he  has  no  room  for  God,  only  as 
the  unkiiown  and  iniknowable  cause  of  ail  phenomena.^ 

Mr.  Fiskc,  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  outlines  of  Cos- 
mic  Philosophy  says  :  "  It  is  the  property  of  tissue  that  gives 
.  the  impulse  which,  when  guided  by  intelligence,  we  call  voli- 
tion,  and  it  is  tlie  abstraction  from  particular  volitions  which 
metaphysicians  jiersoniiy  as  will.  Physiologically  we  cannot 
choose  but  reject  the  will  ;  volition  we  know  and  the  will^fwe 
know,  but  the  will  apart  from  particular  acts  of  volition 
or  willing  we  caunot  know."  ^^      The  existence  of  the  faculty 

«  Whedon  on  the  Will,  p.  109.  »  First  Principles,  by  Herbert  Spencer. 

'  Système  Politique  Positive,  p.  178.  W  0»8mic  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  176. 
>  The  Study  of  Soclology.  p.  41. 
NEW  e^îRlES.       VOL.  XJX  3 
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of  the  will  is  hère  denied  that  the  liuïction  of  volîtîoii  may  be 
accounted  for  as  the  resuit  solelj  of  nervoua  action.  But  the 
nervous  system  îs  the  instrumeut  and  not  the  cause  of  thought 
and  volîtion.  If  ail  the  movements  of  the  body  are  equally 
necessary,  as  they  must  be  if  there  be  not  will  and  voluntary 
action,  what  is  the  use  of  voluntary  nerves  and  muscles  ? 

Wo  know  there  are  nerves  and  muscles  which  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  will  ;  they  are  in  popular  language  called 
involuntaxy  because  they  serve  the  vital  and  not  the  mental 
«ystem,  and  act  ùnder  a  law  of  necessity.  But  there  is 
another  set  of  nerves  and  muscles  which  serve  the  will,  and 
are  the  instruments  of  ail  our  voluntary  actions.  It  is  true 
that  thîs  nerve  force  is  garnered  up  in  the  nerve  centers  in  the 
voluntary  as  in  the  involuntary  Systems  ;  but  in  a  perfectly 
normal  and  healthy  condition  of  the  voluntary  nerves  an  act 
of  will  is  necessary  to  set  this  nerve  force  free  so  as  to  cause 
voluntary  muscular  action.  It  is  said  the  existence  of  will 
modem  psychology  does  not  recognize  ;  it  is  concerned  only 
with  the  process  of  will,  or  volition.^  But  function  implies  a 
faculty,  and  work  an  agent.    Effect  demands  a  cause. 

Now  what  is  the  faculty  of  which  volition  is  the  function, 
and  what  is  the  cause  of  which  volition  is  an  effect,  if  there  îs 
no  such  thing  as  will  ?  Who  is  the  agent  in  ail  voluntary 
action,  if  man  is  not  free  and  endowed  with  free  will  ? 

Dr.  Maudsley  observes,  we,  as  scientific  investigators  hâve 
to  deal  with  volition  as  a  function  of  the  suprême  centres.^ 
This  is  the  physiological  side  of  volition  ;  it  is  not  the  psy- 
chological  side  of  will.  Physiology  as  a  physîcal  science  can 
only  deal  with  the  material  organ  or  instrument  of  volition 
while  Psychology  as  a  spiritual  science  deals  with  the  spirit- 
ual cause  ot  our  voluntary  actions.  "  Loss  of  power  of  will 
is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  charactéristic  symptoms  of  meii- 
tal  dérangement,  and  it  is  the  direct  effect  of  physical 
disease."  ^ 

Insanity  is  a.  resuit  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  material 

u  Ocsmie  Philosopby,  By  John  Fiike,  vol.  ii.,  p.  176. 

i>  Body  and  Mind,  pp.  22, 28.  ^  Body  and  Mind,  p.  28. 
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instrument  of  thougbt  and  action,  not  of  a  deranged  state  o^ 
tlieir  spiritual  cause.  The  instrument  is  weakéned  through 
disease,  and  tlie  manifestations  of  mental  power  must  be 
flffected  by  the  diseased  condition  of  tlie  instrument  of  miùd. 

Says  Mr.  Ray  :  "  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  at  the  présent 
tlme  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  dependence  of  mind  on  the  brain 
for  its  external  manifestations  —  that  in  short  the  brain  is  the 
material  organ  of  tlie  intellectual  and  affectire  powers."  ^^ 

This  standard  authority  ili  Physiology  and  Psychology  rtap- 
resents  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  mind,  and  as  the  instrument 
for  tlie  manifestation  of  intellect,  and  not  as  its  cause.  The 
loss  then  of  will  power  in  the  insane,  is  from  the  loss  of  power 
of  manifestation  in  the  diseased  instrument  and  not  from  the 
loss  of  power  to  think  alid  wlU  in  the  spiritual  agent.  Mdral 
lusanity  consists  in  this  loss  of  the  power  of  rational  and  toI- 
untary  action  through  disease  of  the  brain.  Action  is  the 
manifestation  of  poWer,  but  power  of  will  may  exist  without 
being  lUànifested. 

Dr.  Carpeuter,  who  is  both  a  physiologist  and  psychologist, 
in  his  able  work  on  Mental  Physiology  bas  given  us  a  stùdy  on 
the  nature  and  activitiës  of  milid  from  the  stand|.oint  o^ 
cousciousness,  and  also  from  that  of  the  latest  physiological 
i^search.  The  result  of  his  investigations  he  bas  given  us  in 
the  chapters  on  the  will,  in  which  he  proves  by  concluôive 
arguments  derived  from  l^oth  physiology  and  psychology  the 
freedom  of  the  vrill.^  We  bave  not  space  in  this  paper  to  go 
over  his  arguments,  but  his  opinion  is  introduced  hère  as  that 
of  a  standard  writer  and  acknowledged  authority  oh  the 
science  of  physiology.  His  testimony  is  that  of  an  expert,  and 
it  shows  that  the  révélations  tnade  by  the  science  of  pliyëiology 
do  Ilot  support  the  doctrines  of  necessity  and  materiàlistic 
fàtalism. 

Dr.  Oaldcrwood,  in  his  able  and  profound  work  on  the 
relations  of  brain  and  mind,  shoWs  codclusively  from 
physiological  érideni^e  that  nervoos  action  will  not  àCcount 

l^ltedlcai  JorispnideDoe  of  Insanity,  Èji.  Bay,  M.b.,  p.  188. 
UMenUd  Fhj^oiOgfi  pp.  870-448. 
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for  the  volitions  of  the  will.^®  He  says  :  "  Wliat  we  mean  by 
volition  or  the  exercise  of  will  power  is  beat  shown  in  the  first- 
instance  by  marking  its  contrast  with  nerve  action.  It  is  not 
that  which  moves  the  muscles,  but  that  which  détermines  that- 
they  shall  be  moved.  It  moves  the  nerve  cells  to  act  upon  the 
muscles  and  thus  move  the  limbs."  This  places  will  action 
or  volition  in  direct  contrast  with  nerve  action,  and  showsthat 
the  nervous  mechanism  will  not  explain  volition.  'Volition  as 
a  free  movement  of  will  is  given  us  in  consciousness,  and  the 
évidence  of  its  existence  is  psychological  and  not  physiologicaL 
The  manifestation  of  volition  is  the  function  of  the  nerve  cells 
acting  on  the  muscles.  The  évidence  of  nervous  action  which. 
gives  expression  to  volition  is  found  in  physiology.  That 
which  acts  upon  the  motor  cells  is  as  certainly  external  to  the- 
System  as  the  objecfc  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  sensory 
System  ;  and  this  puts  the  will  and  the  volition  as  an  act  of 
will  outside  the  machinery  of  nerves  and  muscles,  by  the 
action  of  which  the  will  manifests  its  power.  We  thus  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  will  is  objective  to  the  nervous  or- 
ganism,  lives  and  acts  apart  from  it,  but  uses  it  as  the 
machinery  or  instrument  by  which  it  comes  in  contact  with 
and  opérâtes  on  the  material  universe.  This  fact  is  sustained 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  psychology  and  physiology,  and 
is  given  us  in  consciousness,  and  by  scientific  experiment. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy,  in  his  very  able  and  original  work  on 
*'  Habit  and  Intelligence  "  mects  the  argument  against  the 
freedom  of  the  will  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of 
energy  most  conclusively.  It  is  urged  that  according  to  this 
doctrine  of  modem  science  the  will  cannot  create  energy,  and 
thereiore  cannot  be  the  efficient  cause  of  action.  The  reply  is 
that  those  who  hold  that  the  will  is  free  do  not  believe 
it  créâtes  energy.  It  directs  energy.  And  in  the  direction 
and  use  of  the  energy  which  bas  been  stored  up  in  the  nerve 
centres,  it  con trois  voluntary  muscular  action  so  as  to  act 
efficiently  on  the  éléments,  forces,  and  materials  of  the 
universe  in  which  we  live.     It  is  in  this  way  spiritual  man 

18  Relations  of  Mind  and  Braiu,  By  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  p.  274. 
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^Q86s  material  nature,  and  free  man  contrôle  necessarj  nature, 
-and  rational  man  appropriâtes  irrational  nature. 

The  philosophy  of  necessîty  o^unds  itself  on  the  universal 
application  of  the  law  of  causation.  And  those  who  teach  ît 
liold  that  tlie  theory  of  libertj  makes  ail  acts  of  the  will  cause* 
less.  This  is  a  mistake.  We  believe  every  effect  must  hâve 
a  cause  —  that  every  act  is  perforined  by  some  a^ent.  But 
man  himself  is  a  cause.  He  is  the  free  and  voluntary  cause 
of  his  own  acts.    They  are  caused  and  yet  are  free. 

He  is  a  free  agent,  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  and  as 
£uch  is  under  the  law  of  liherty.  Man  is  a  free  cause,  acting 
freely,  and  like  God  his  creator,  he  acts  from  within  himself, 
oui  of  the  fulness  and  power  of  his  own  spiritual  nature.  His 
Ibeing  is  an  empire  within  itself,  dépendent  upon  its  own 
resources  alone  for  the  power  to  act  and  (or  motives  to  use 
that  power. 

The  advocates  of  necessity  also  hold  that  ail  human  actions, 
^whether  volitional  or  un-volitionat,  are  under  the  control  of 
4iniversal  immutaole  law  —  and  they  assume  this  to  he  a  law 
^f  necessity.  *  They  thus  apply  the  same  law  to  matter  and 
mind.  and  teach  that  the  volitions  of  the  will  and  the  rising  of 
the  Sun  are  equally  nocessary  and  inévitable.  In  reply  we 
answer  that  there  is  no  endence  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
law.  The  évidence  is  ail  against  it.  It  is  contrary  to  logic, 
as  there  is  a  good  deal  more  in  the  conclusion  tlian  there  isin 
the  promise.  It  is  a  universal  conclusion  drawn  from  a  very 
limited  and  partial  investigation  of  only  a  part  of  the  facts. 

It  is  unscientific.  We  cannot  apply  the  laws  of  mechanical 
physics  in  chemistry,  the  laws  of  chemistry  in  biology  and  the 
laws  of  biology  in  psycliology  and  ethics.  Science  is  based  ou 
classificati:)n,  and  classification  implies  différence  as  well  as 
likeness —  unity,  invariety.  If  every  event,  and  ail  acts  were 
alike  and  under  the  same  law  of  necessity  there  could  be  but 
one  class,  and  in  such  a  world  there  would  be  no  room  for 
science. 

There  are  laws  of  mind  adapted  to  the  nature  of  mind,  as 
there  are  material  laws  adapted  to  the  nature  of  matter.   The 
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wîll  beîng  free  is  under  tbe  law  of  freedom,  and  not  of 
necessity. 

The  advocates  of  nçqes^ity  rely  upon  the  doctrine  of 
piotives  to  pi-ôve  that  the  voliti(  ns  of  the  will  arc  necessary.^^ 
We  know  that  man  cannot  act  rationally  and  morally  without 
motives. 

But  motives  are  the  conditions  and  not  the  causes  of  action. 
Man  himself  is  the  cause  of  his  own  actions,  the  free  and 
responsihle  cause  ;  the  acts  are  his  and  not  another's.  Mo- 
tives are  only  the  conditions,  or  the  occasions  of  man's 
volitions  and  actions.  If  they  are  not  causes  but  conditions 
of  action,  they  certainly  cannot  make  them  either  certain  or 
necessary. 

But  this  argument  would  prove  too  much.  It  would  brîng 
the  actions  of  God  under  a  law  of  necessîty  as  well  as 
the  actions  of  men. 

It  is  not  only  a  law  of  the  human,  but  of  the  divine  will  to 
act  with  référence  lo  motives.  If  motive  influence  destroys 
man's  liberty  it  also  destroys  God's.  If  it  makes  man's  acts 
necessary  it  makes  God's  acts  necessary.  This  would  indeed 
eliminate  ail  free  will  from  the  universe  and  land  ail 
philosophical  and  scientific  thought  in  atheism.  For. this 
logical  conséquence  of  the  application  of  their  argument  from 
many  of  the  advocates  of  necessîty  are  not  prepared.  They 
are  not  atheists  or  pantheists,  but  Ghristians,  and  are  unwill- 
ing  to  accept  as  true  the  legitimate  conclusions  of  their  own 
logic.  This  shows  that  their  argument  from  motives  for 
necessity  proves  too  much.  It  is  therefore  unsound,  and 
logically  it  proves  nothing. 

But  what  are  motives  ?  They  are  not  causes.  They  hâve 
no  causal  power.  They  cannot  cause  a  thing  to  be.  They 
are  without  créative  energy.  They  are  subjective  states  of 
mind,  and  not  objective  facts.  In  their  relations  to  mental 
activity  they  are  passive  and  not  active.  If  they  are  not 
causes,  and  hâve  no  causal  power,  and  are  passive  and  not 
active  in  their  relations  to  mind,  how  can  they  cause  human 

17  See  Edwards  on  the  Will,  BockIe*8  Histoiy  of  OiyUlzation,  Fiske^s  Cosmic  Philoaophy. 
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action,  croate  human  rolition,  and  bring  ail  the  actions  of  mon 
nnder  a  law  of  necessity. 

Motives  are  reasons  for  action,  but  reasons  do  not  compel 
action.  They  are  inducements,  but  iuduçements  are  not 
causes  but  are  addressed  to  causes.  Thej  are  considérations 
that  demand  attention,  but  considérations  are  ouly  influeutial 
as  they  are  acted  on  by  the  mind.  They  dérive  ail  their 
power  from  the  mind  itself.  It  is  therefore  évident  that  there 
is  nothing  in  motives  to  cause  volitions  or  make  actions 
necessary.  • 

To  aFsume  that  the  will  is  always  governed  by  the  strongest 
motive,  is  to  reason  in  a  circle.  The  logic  of  necessitarians  is 
this:  It  is  the  strongest  motive  because  it  prevails,  and 
it  prevails  because  it  is  the  strongest.  In  this  argument,  if  it 
may  be  dignified  by  that  name,  they  assume  as  the  major 
promise  the  truth  of  the  very  proposition  to  be  proved  —  that 
is,  that  the  will  îs  always  governed  by  the  strongest  motive. 
We  deny  this  and  demand  the  proof.  The  fact  is  that 
rationally  considerod,  most  mon  act  from  very  weak  motives, 
and  as  Bushnel  says  in  his  Nature  and  the  Supematural  this 
is  the  moral  élément  in  the  act  of  sin.  We  quote  from  mem- 
ory,  and  do  not  profess  to  give  his  language,  but  his  thought. 

Leibnitz  had  a  variation  of  the  causal  maxim  upon  which  he 
prided  himself  ;  namely,  that  nothing  takes  place  without  a 
st^fficient  reason.  If  this  be  true  then  there  are  no  unreasonable 
men  in  the  world,  no  unreasonable  acts  in  life,  and  no 
unreasonable  events  in  history.  There  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  ail  crime,  vice  aiid  wickedness  ;  for  intempérance,  cruelty, 
hâte,  revenge,  dishonesty,  deceit,  injustice,  oppression,  murder, 
arson  and  persécution  ;  for  thèse  things  exist.  Then  there  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  religion,  laws,  morals,  chuches, 
schools  and  courts  of  law  that  are  used  to  prevent  thèse  moral 
social  and  political  wills,  for  they  also  exist.  The  empire  of 
reason  is  divided  against  itself;  reason  contradicts  reason; 
reason  prohibits  reason  ;  reason  punishes  reason  ;  reason 
hâtes  and  persécutes  reason.  This  destroys  the  unity  of 
reason   and   the  unity  of  man's  rational  nature.     It  arrays 
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reasou  against  conscience  and  common  sensé  and  morals  and 
religion  and  law  and  order.  It  introduces  anarchy,  and  con- 
fusion into  every  department  of  nature,  life,  mind,  and 
morals.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Buckle  from  statistics  bas  no 
application  to  man  as  an  individual.^®  The  argument  is  con- 
structed  on  the  law  of  averages  as  applied  to  social  groups  or 
communities,  which  shows  a  marked  degree  of  uniformity  in 
the  statistics  of  crime,  taking  the  history  of  the  community 
from  one  to  five  years.  This  shows  that  there  is  a  law  of 
unitormity  wliich  applies  to  social  groups,  but  it  does  not 
provc  the  existence  of  the  same  law  as  applying  to  individuals. 
If  the  same  law  applied  to  individuals  the  social  philosopher 
could  foretell  not  only  the  moral  history  of  the  group  or  com- 
munity for  five  years,  but  lie  could  predict  with  equal 
certainty  the  moral  history  of  cach  individual  of  that  com- 
munity for  every  day  of  the  five  years.  That  this  can  be  done 
is  no:  claimed  by  M.  Youeteler,  Mr.  Buckle  or  any  other 
writer  on  social  science.  Mr.  John  Kenn,  in  his  Logic  of 
Chance^  states  that  *•  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  as  its 
fundfa mental  conception  which  the  reader  has  to  fix  in  his 
mind  as  clearly  as  possible,  is,  I  take  it,  that  of  a  séries.  But 
it  is  a  séries  of  a  particular  kind,  of  one  of  which  no  better 
compendious  description  can  be  given  than  that  which  is  con- 
taiued  lu  the  statement  that  it  combines  individual  irregularity 
with  aggregate  regularity."  ^® 

This  authority  shows  that  the  reasoning  of  probability  does 
not  apply  to  the  individual  oniy  as  related  to  the  séries. 

W.  S.  Jevons,  in  his  Principles  of  Science^  which  is  now 
regarded  as  a  standard  authority  among  logicians,  holds  that 
the  resuit  of  probable  reasonini(  is  only  probable  knowledge. 
It  eau  never  give  certainty  even  when  applied  to  nature.^ 

The  argument  from  statistics  for  the  certainty  and  necessity 
of  humaii  actions  is  probable  reasoning,  and  can  therefore 
never  give  as  a  resuit  anything  more  than  probability.     It  en- 

18  History  En^iish  CiTiHzation.  By  T.  H.  Backle,  vols,  i-ii.,  p.  18. 
1^  Logic  of  Cliance,  vol.  i.,  By  John  Venn,  MS  ,  pp.  4-6. 
»  PrÎDciples  of  Science,  By  M.  S.  Jevons,  p.  197. 
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tirely  faîls  to  demoustrate  either  certaîntj  or  necessity  in 
actions  of  meil.  Tliis  argument  therefore  fails  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  either  philosophical  or  scientific  necessity. 

A  Word  touching  the  argument  for  necessity  from  the 
influence  of  nature  on  maii,  as  pi'esented  by  Mr.  Buckle: 

He  says,  "  We  ha?e  man  modifying  nature  and  nature  modi- 
fying  man  ;  while  ont  of  this  reciprocal  modification  ail  events 
must  necessarily  spring."  ^ 

We  admit  the  influence  of  nature  on  man,  but  deny  Ihat  it 
is  causal.  Nature  couditions  human  progress,  but  does  net 
cause  it.  Man  is  •  the  cause  of  his  own  progress,  and  is  ' 
the  active  agent  in  producing  his  own  âdvancement.  Mr. 
Buckle  has  written  an  able  work,  but  he  bas  failed  to  demon- 
strate  his  thesis.  If  man's  modification  of  nature  does  not 
cause  ail  her  movements  and  cimnges.  Nature's  modification 
of  man  does  not  cause  ail  his  vblitions  and  actions.  This  is 
évident.  Man  is  free  and  is  therefore  a  proper  subject  of 
religion,  morals  aud  law.  Civilization  is  not  founded  on 
necessity,  but  freedom;  and  progress  is  not  the  resuit  of 
fatalism,  but  of  liberty. 


Abticle   IV. 
The  Sin  Against  the  Holy  Ohost, 

OONCLUDED  FROM  THB  APRIL  MUMBBB  OF   1881. 

On  proceeding  to  the  exposition  of  our  subject,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  recall  the  confession  ot  Dr.  Bloomfield  that 
**  there  is  scarcely  any  point  in  the  interprétation  of  the  New 
Testament  which  has  been  more  debated  than  the  nature  of 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which,  it  is  hère 
said  that  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  :  "  ^  or  the  remark  of  the 

SI  To  866  thÎ8  8ubj60t  treated  at  length,read  Backle^s  Hi8tor7  Civilization  ;  Drap6r*B 
Intellectnal  DeT6lopmeDt  of  Earope. 

1  Greek  Test,  with  Englith  Notes,  m  hco. 
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learned  Oalmet  that  ^^-  in  thipg^t  «inipla  «nd  pi^în  peopLe  easily 
agrée,  while  a  multiplicity  of  interpretationB  is  a  cdrtaio  9ign 
of  obscurity."  ^  Through  ail  the  âges  of  the  church  in  whicb 
it  finds  mention,  this  unpardonable  sin  bas  been  uniformly  re- 
garded  as  peciiliarly  grave  and  difficult  —  and  diffiouU 
espeoially  because  it^  is  assumed  to  be  qnpardonable. 
Aiigustine  who  seems  to  bave  giren  the  subject  more  at- 
tention tban  any  otber  of  the  Fathers,  and  whose  opinion  of  it 
appears  to  bave  shifted  with  every  new  ezamin^tion,  pro- 
nounces  it  a  grande  êeeretum^  a  great  mystery,  and  adds  that 
in  the  whole  Bible  there  is  perbaps  no  graver  question  to  be 
met  with,  nor  one  more  difficult.^  A.nd  this  bas  been  the  pre- 
vailing  opinion  with  ail  since  bis  time  who  bave  given  the 
subject  any  serions  thought.^  Olshansen  finds  it  invested  with 
difficulties,  and  Dr.  Schaff  opens  his  treatise  on  the  Sin 
Against  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  very  words  of  Augustine  just 
quoted.  It  is  a  gênerai  fact,  we  venture  to  assume,  that 
what  is  most  important  in  Holy  Scripture  and  most  deeply 
concerns  our  sijvation,  is  also  most  intelligible  and  plain. 
Is  it  probable  that  the  case  before  us  proves  the  converse 
of  that  beneficent  law  ? 

A  careful  examination  of  the  words  of  our  Savior  hère  will 
naturally  suggest  three  capital  questions,  namely,  1.  In  what 
sensé  are  we  to  understand  the  Holy  Qhoat  hère  spoken  of  as 
the  subject  of  this  blasphemy  ?  2.  How  shall  we  interpret  the 
déclaration  that  this  blasphemy  shall  not  be  forgiven?  3. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  Neither  in  this  world  nor  in 
the  world  to  corne  f  A  rtatisfactory  answer  to  thèse  questions 
will  exhaust  the  subject  and  résolve  ail  the  difficulties  that 
attend  it. 

I,  And  first  as  to  the  import  of  the  term  Holy  Ghost 
or  Holy  Spirit.     Olsbausen  suggests,  and  not  without  reason, 

«Sur  le  Pèche  contre  le  S.  Esprit. 

S  Sermo  LXXI.  Dico  charitati  vestrae  :  forte  In  omnibus  sanctis  scriptaris  nulla 
mi^or  quaestio,  nalla  difflcilior  inyenitur.    Migne's  Patrol.  Latina.    Tom  xxxviii.,  449. 

4  Bishop  Odo  of  the  12th  century  déclares  it  gwiestio  valde  dificiUs^  a  yerj  difficult 
question.  Richard  St.  Victor  oomplains  that  it  is  obêcura  etperpUxa  valde^  exceedingly 
obscure  and  perplexed. 
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that  thèse  words  involve  a  diflSculty  and  so  încrease  the  diffi- 
onlty  of  the  whole  subject.  In  the  coramon  interprétation  of 
the  passage  the  term  Holy  Ghost  is  obviously  understood  as 
the  distinct  name  of  the  third  person  of  what  is  called  the 
Holy  Trinrty.  Among  ail  English-spoaking  people  this  is  the 
prevailing  notion  as  to  the  meaning  of  thèse  words  ;  the  Holy 
Ohost  as  really  indicates  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  as 
the  Son  does  the  second  or  the  Pather  the  first. 

Tliis,  however,  is  rather  an  easy  assumption  than  an 
estahlished  fact  or  a  well-reasoned  conclusion.  At  the 
moment,  indeed,  we  cannot  recall  a  single  attempt  of  ancient 
or  modem  tiraes  to  show  that  this  is  the  necessary  or  even  the 
admissible  meaning  hère.  So  far  from  inquiring  into  thé  im- 
port ot  the  term  it  is  always  taken  for  granted  that  it  means 
the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  and  this  no  doubt  is  supposed 
to  be  as  certain  and  settled  as  any  fact  in  the  Bible. 

The  single  word  nvevfta,  as  everybody  knows,  is  by  our 
translators  sometimes  rendered  spirit^  (Latin  spiritufi)^  and 
sometimes  ^Ao«^  (Anglo  Saxon  and  Old  English  gasiy^hoiXi 
thougli  from  différent  sources  expressing  essentially  the  same 
thing.  In  our  English  version  of  the  scriptures  the  ^orà  ghoBt 
occurs,  if  we  mistake  not,  about  one  hundred  times,  but  in 
only  six  or  eiglit  is  it  employed  to  signify  the  liuman  spirit, 
and  then  only  in  such  expressions  as  *'  he  yielded  or  gave  up 
the  ghost."  In  ail  other  cases,  and  thèse  exclusively  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  term  ghost  is  accompanied  by  the 
Word  holy^  and  in  our  more  recently  printed  Bibles  is  always 
dignified  with  an  initial  capital  as  we  write  the  name  of  6od 
or  Christ.  Thus  it  is  not  0!'.ly  understood  but  is  intended  to 
be  understood  as  the  proper  naine  of  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity. 

We  hâve  no  occasion  and  no  disposition  to  enter  hère  upon 
any  considération  of  the  confessedly  mysterious  and  inex- 
plicable doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  must  be  permitteJ 
to  remark  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  understanding  the 
term  "Holy  Ghost  '*  hère  as  in  any  way  importing  the  third 
person  of  the  Trinity  if  that  doctrine  is  true,  or  a  perron  in 
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any  sensé  whatever,  unless  it  is  predicated  of  God.  The  orig- 
inal might  as  well  bave  been  translated  ^^  the  Iioly  spirit/^ 
and,  written  without  capitals  as  it  is  in  some  other  passages, 
^ould  hâve  sug^ested  the  thougbt  of  a  person  to  no  one,  but 
lave  beeu  understood  to  signify  "  the  spîrit  of  God." 

There  is  indeed  what  seeras  an  insuperable  objection  to 
interpreting  this  term  especially  hère  as  désignât!  ng  the  third 
person  of  the  Trinity.  For  how  on  that  ground  are  we  to  ac- 
<M>unt  for  the  fact  whîch  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  the  passage 
that  the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  au  infinitely  graver 
«in  than  the  like  offense  agaiust  tlio  Son  or  even  the  Pather  ? 
Thougli  ail  of  one  substance  and  so  said  to  be  of  equal 
-eternity,  power,  and  glory,Trinitarianshave  always  recognized 
an  oi'der  of  relation  and  dignity  that  must  not  be  deuied 
^r  i^nored.  If  we  raay  accepi  the  statement  of  Bishop  Bull, 
and  there  is  no  higher  autbority  on  the  subject  in  tlie 
Protestant  or  even  Catholic  Christendom  :  "  There  is  but  one 
fouutain  or  principle  of  divinity,  God  the  Pather,  who  only  is 
uvtodeoç^  God  of  and  from  himself  ;  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 
deriving  their  divinity  froni  Hini  ;  the  Son  immediately  from 
the  Pather,  the  Hoiy  Ghost  from  the  Pather  and  the  Son,  or 
from  the  Pather  by  the  Son."  ^ 

Now  nnder  this  définition  of  tbe  Trinity  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible that  tbe  Holy  Ghost  sbould  in  any  respect  be  superior 
to  tbe  Son  or  take  precedence  of  Him,  and  hence  the  blas- 
phemy agaiust  tbe  Holy  Gnost  cannot  be  a  greater  sin  than 
the  like  offense  against  tbe  Son.  And  yet  our  Lord  himself 
expressly  afiirms  in  tbe  ver}  passage  we  are  consideiing  that 
*•  whosoever  speaketb  against  tbe  Son  o!  man,  it  sball  be  for- 
given  bim  ;  but  whosoever  speaketb  against  tbe  Hoiy  Ghost, 
it  sball  not  be  forgiven."  Nor  do  tbe  varions  attempted 
explanations  of  so  startling  a  déclaration  at  ail  relieve  the 
difficulty.  It  avails  notbiug  to  say  as  is  comniouly  done  that 
the  humble  fonn  in  which  the  Savior  appeared,  veiling  bis 
•divinity  in  poor  humanity,  excused  the  cavilingand  blasphem- 

^  The  Doctrine  of  the  Catholio  Gharch  for  the  flrst  three  âges  ooncemÎDg  the 
Blessed  Trioity. 
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ing  Jews,  because  our  Lord  never  rested  his  claim  to 
credeuce  on  any  merely  outward  and  personal  grounds.  He 
always  appealed  to  his  miraculous  works  as'the  divine  attesta- 
tions of  lus  being  sent  of  Ood  and  proclaiming  God's  truth. 
^^  My  doctrine  is  not  mine/'  he  said,  ^'  but  His  that  sent  me. 
If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father  believe  me  not  ;  but  if 
I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works  that  ye 
may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  Him. 
The  Works  that  1  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  witues» 
of  me."  Nicodemus  clearly  reoognized  the  principle  involved 
when  he  said,  ^^  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teaoher  come 
from  God,  for  no  man  can  do  thèse  miracles  that  thou  doest 
ezcept  God  be  with  him."  On  this  ground  the  Ohui  ch  has  se- 
curely  stood  for  eighteen  centuries  and  will  stand  to  the  end 
of  time. 

But  this  difBcuIty  reaches  still  farther.  If  we  adopt  the 
popular  interprétation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hère,  we  not  only 
make  thè  tliird  person  of  the  Trinity  superior  to  the  second» 
but  virtually  maintain  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  sin  of  infinitely  deeper  dye  than  blasphemy  against 
God,  the  Father  !  Our  Lord  expressly  déclares  that  "  ail 
manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy,"  or  as  another  Gospel  has  it„ 
^^  ail  sins  and  biasphemics  wherewithsoever  men  shall  blas- 
phème, shall  be  forgiveu,"  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  necessarily  includes 
blasphemy  against  God,  the  Father  as  well  as  the  Son,  and 
exhibits  tiie  Holy  Ghost  as  the  only  person  in  the  Godhead, 
who  may  not  be  blasphemed  with  hope  of  pardon.  Such 
a  vie\^  of  tiie  transcendent  sanctity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
certainly  what  was  never  laid  down  by  any  Council,  and  ia 
found  in  no  Creed.  It  inverts  the  order  always  believed  to 
exist  among  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  ànd  places  first  what 
has  uiiiformly  in  the  Trinitarian  theology  been  acknowledged 
as  the  last.  Nor  does  it  at  ail  meet  the  difficulty  to  say,  as  is 
commonly  done,  that  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  in 
ail  respects  equal,  because  our  Lord  himself  for  some  reasoa 
affirms  that  blaspheming  the  Son  is  a  sin  far  inferior  to  that  of 
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blasphemiug  the  Holj  Ghost  ;  nay,  goes  farther  aud  by  plaiu 
implication  teaches  that  it  is  a  very  little  thing  to  blasphème 
"  the  fouutain  of  divinity,"  God  the  Patlier,  which  shall  be 
forgiven,  whîle  blasphemy  agaiust  the  Holy  Ghost  is  irrémissi- 
ble. It  is  something  amazing  to  see  how  commentators,  who 
hâve  given  suflîcieiit  attention  to  the  subject  to  perceive  this 
difficulty,  flounder  about  in  their  attempts  to  explain  what  is 
obviously  inexplicable.  Give  what  importance  they  may  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  assign  it  whatever  office  they  please  in  the 
work  of  salvation,  it  cannot  be  greater  or  better  than  God  the 
Father,  from  whom  both  it  and  the  salvation  it  works  ont  pro-  • 
ceed.  When  therefore  we  hear  commentators  like  Calvin 
expressly  saying  :  ''  If  one  simply  blasphèmes  against  God, 
be  is  not  denied  the  hope  of  pardon  ;  but  to  those  who  blas- 
phème the  Holy  Spirit  God  is  said  never  to  be  gracions,"  ^ 
we  are  tempted  to  âsk  :  Who  or  what,  then,  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  such  greatness  or  sanctity,  overtopping  that  of* 
God  himself,  should  be  ascribed  to  it  ? 

But  as  already  observed  ihere  is  no  occasion  for  understand- 
ing  the  Holy  Ghost  hère  as  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  or 
a  person  at  ail.  Of  the  ninety  times  or  more  in .  which  the 
Greek  nvéû^a  àyiov  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  there  are 
many  instances  certainly  in  which  no  scholar,  unless  under 
the  influence  of  some  chronic  préjudice,  would  prétend  to  find 
any  allusion  to  such  a  third  person.  tt  often  means  simply 
"  the  spirit  of  God."  The  two  terms  indeed  are  équivalents 
of  each  other.  Thus  when  Luke  says  "  the  Holy  Spirit,"  or 
as  in  our  English  version,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  "  descended  on 
Jésus  at  his  baptism,  Matthew  calls  it  'Hhe  Spirit  of  God." 
So  when  Mark  reports  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  his  apos- 
tles,  cautioning  them  to  take  no  thought  when  brought 
before  rulers  what  they  should  say,  •*  For  it  is  not  ye  that 
speak  but  the  Holy  Glhost,"  Matthew  again  déclares  it 
to  be  "  the  Spirit  of  your  Father.'^  Indeed,  if  one  will 
carefully  examine  the  subject  he  will  soon  be  convinced  tîiat 

*  Siqnis  in  Demn  simpliciter  blasphemayerit,  llli  non  D^atnrspes  yeniae;  contamo- 
lidtàtf  lu  Splritom,  Déoà  noii^iiàiii  ph>pitiaà  f&re  dioitttr.  CommuiU  m  looo, 
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the  several  tei-ins,  "  Eolj  Spirit,"  "  Spirit  of  Ood,"  and  "  the 
Spirit  '^  sfimply,  ail  sigiiify  the  same  thiug  and  are  merely  inter- 
changeable fofms  of  expi^ssion,  just  as  Jésus,  Jcisas  Christ, 
Christ  Jésus,  our  Lord  and  our  Savior  are  but  différent  wa/s 
of  indicating  the  same  persOn.  It  hardlj  need  be  said  that 
thèse  différent  terms  iBÎgnifying  the  divine  Spirit  appear  more 
freqneutly  in  the  New  Testament,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  nature  of  the  Christion  religion,  than  the/  do  in  tlie  Old. 
Yet  we  hear  David  in  hîs  distress  and  pénitence  crying  ont  : 
*^  Take  not  thj  holj  spirit  from  me  ;  "  and  Isaiah  tells  us 
the  Israélites  "  rexed  God*8  holy  spirit."  But  if  the  modes  of 
speeoh  ohanged^  the  thodglit  and  doctrine  remained  tlie  same. 
When  Peter  tells  us  that  '^  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Gbost,"  what  is  it  more  than 
the  Lentes  confessed  âges  before^  Baying,  ^^  Many  years  thon 
didst  forbear  them  (their  fathers)  and  testified  against  them 
by  thy  spirit  in  the  prophets  7  '*  And  in  how  many  instances 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  we  told  that  Qod  put  bis  spirit,  ot 
his  Spirit  came,  upon  individuals  and  made  them  prophets^  or 
fltted  t^em  miracillously  for  beootning  his  ministers  and  doing 
his  service.  Thus  he  took  of  the  spirit  that  was  ou  Moses  and 
gave  it  to  the  seventy  elders.  So  the  Spirit  of  Qod  came  upon 
Balaam  and  he  proplieâied,  and  in  like  manuer  upon  Saul  and 
SauVs  servants  and  others. 

Then  we  must  not  forgdt  that  the  âge  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  was  preeminently  au  âge  of  miracles  and  miraculous 
gifts.  Prophecy  had  long  foretold  that  upon  the  promised 
Messiah  and  his  followers  and  servants  6od  would  put  his 
spirit  and  so  pi*epare  them  for  the  work  they  were  oalled  to 
porform.  From  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist  to  that  of  Pen^ 
tecost,  there  was  a  succession  of  inspired  utterances  respect^ 
ing  the  gift  of  the  holy  spirit,  the  spirit  of  Qod,  with  which  the 
apostles  and  early  Christians  were  to  be  endowed.  John  the 
ifoptist  declared  that  while  he  baptised  with  water,  the  Messiah 
whocfe  herald  be  was  should  baptàze  ^^  with  the  holy  spirit  and 
fire^^  And  the  Lord  himself  frequently  spoke  of  this  ooming 
baptism  and  promised  it  as  the  nn^mhfioç^  not  oon^àrtêr^ 
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merely  as  in  our  translation  but  assistant,  helpeb,  in  a  far 
broader  and  deeper  sensé.    It  was  ^'  the  spirit  of  truth  "  that 
was  to    guide    them  into  ail  truth.      It    was  to    bring  to 
their  remembraiice  whatever  Ohrist  kad  tanght  them.     It  was 
to  impart  to  them  clear  moral  perceptions  and  the  power  of 
teachiug.     It  was  to  implant  and  foster  in  their  hearts  ail 
Christian  grâces.     It  was  to  give  them,  as  the  Savior  liad 
prouiised,  a  mouth  and  wisdom  which  no  artifices  of  the  enemy 
could  gainsay  or  resist.     In  a  word  this  paraclete^  this  spirit  of 
truth,  was  to  prépare  them,  as  nothing  else  could,  for  the  work 
of  preaching  the  gospel  and  evangelizing  the  world.     But  this 
dirine  gift,  it  should  be  observed,  was  not  conferred  during 
the  Savior's  life,  and  for  some  reason  which  perhaps  we  can 
not  apprehend,  could  be  enjoyed   only  after  he  had  been 
riorified  aud  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies.    **  It  is  expédient 
for  you,"  said  he,  "  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  I  go  not  away  the 
helper  will  not  corne  to  you.     But  if  I  go  away  I  will  send  him 
to  you."     The  last  words  of  our  Savior  before  his  ascension 
were,  "  Behold,  I  sond  the  promise  of  my  Pather  upon  you  ; 
but  tarry  ye  in  Jérusalem  till  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
high." 

This  promise  of  the  Pather  was  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost  when  "  cloveu  tongues  as  of  fire  "  appeared  to  the 
expectant  apostles,  "  and  they  were  ail  fiUed  with  the  holy 
spirit  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  (same) 
spirit  gave  them  utterance."  Peter  in  his  discourse  on  that 
mémorable  day  assured  the  Jews  that  this  diffusion  of  the  holy 
spirit  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophet  Joël,  saying  :  "  It 
shall  corne  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  sâith  God,  that  I  will  pour 
ont  my  spirit  upon  ail  flesh  —  "  not  on  Jews  alone,  but  on  ail 
mankind  — "  and  on  my  servants  and  handmaidens  I  will 
pour  of  my  spirit  and  they  shall  prophesy." 

What  reason  is  there  in  ail  this  for  thinking  this  divine 
spirit  a  person  as  a  part  of  a  Trinity  ?  On  the  contrary  it 
was  God's  own  spirit,  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  divine 
grâce  and  power  and  love,  in  a  word  it  was  God  himself — 
for  he   is  a  spirit  —  imparting  divine   direction  and  force 
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to  those  whose  hearts  he  had  entered  and  where  for  the 
highest  purposes  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  It  was  the  same 
spirit  that  had  inspired  the  fathor  of  John,  that  animated  the 
pious  Anna,  and  led  the  waiting  Simoon  to  enter  the  temple 
and  take  in  his  airnis  the  infant  Jésus,  rejoioing  that  he  could 
now  départ  in  peace  since  he  had  seen  God's  salvation.  It 
was  the  same  spirit  as  had  made  John  the  Baptist  the  fore- 
ranner  of  the  Messiah,  and  was  given  to  Jésus  himself  witliout 
measure  and  by  which  he  wrought  ail  his  miracles.  ^^  The 
Father,"  said  he,  "  doeth  the  works." 

But  this  is  not  ail.  The  verj  discourse  in  which  is  found 
the  passage  we  are  considering  furnishes  abundant  évidence 
that  the  popular  interprétation  of  the  holy  spirit  hère  cannot 
be  the  true  one.  In  his  réfutation  of  the  calumny  of  the 
blaspheming  Jews,  Christ,  among  other  things  said  :  '^  But  if 
I  by  the  spirit  of  God  —  '*  Luke  calls  it  the  finger  of  Chd 
—  "  cast  out  démons,  then  the  kîngdom  of  God  is  come 
upon  you.  Or  else  how  shall  one  enter  a  strong  man's 
house  and  spoil  his  goods  except  he  first  bind  the  strong  man  ? 
and  then  he  will  spoil  his  goods.  He  that  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me  ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  witli  me  scattereth 
abroad,"  and  then  follows  the  passage  we  are  considering  : 
"  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  AU  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy 
shall  be  forgiven  unto  men  ;  but  the  the  blasphemy  against 
the  spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.  And  whosoever 
speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him  ;  but  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  holy  spirit 
it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the 
world  to  come." 

Now  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  by  "  the  holj 
spirit  "  in  verse  82,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  is  ezpressed 
by  "  the  spirit  "  in  verse  81.  The  New  Testament  has  very 
many  passages  in  which  ^^  the  spirit  "  imports  ail  that  the 
^^  holy  spirit  "  can  signify  ;  and  the  connection  hère  shows 
that  both  are  équivalents  of  ^^  the  spirit  of  God  "  to  which 
Ohrist  ascribed  his  miracles  and  which  in  this  very  discourse 
be  had  mentioned  only  three  verses  before.    If  the  drift  of 
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ottr  Savior's  remariLs  hère  has  any  fiignîficance  it  is  dear  that 
blasphemy  agâinst  the  spirit  and  speaking  against  tho  holy 
spirit  express  the  satne  action,  and  that  it  consisted  in  ascrib- 
ing  the  miraculoas  work  of  the  spirit  of  Qoà  to  the  devil.^ 
(And  it  is  too  obvions  to  feqnire  proof  that  to  blasphème 
tiie  spirit  of  Ood  is  to  blasphème  God  since  whatever  is 
said  or  done  by  bis  spirit  is  said  or  done  by  himself. 
▲nd  80  Zwingli  explains  it.'  In  bis  view  the  holy  spirit 
hère  is  ip$a  Deitas  aut  Dem  ipse^  ^^  the  very  Deity  or  Gtoi 
himself."  It  is  certainly  nothmg  unknown  or  uncommon  for 
the  sacred  writers  to  interchange  the  name  God  and  holy 
spirit  as  importhig  the  same  thing,  just  as  David  and  every 
body  else  speaks  of  bis  own  soûl,  not  as  a  second  person  or 
second  self,  but  as  himself  in  person.  When  Peter,  for 
infiftance,  accuses  Ananias  of  bis  fatal  sin,  he  in  one  verse 
expresses  it  as  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost  or  holy  spirit,  and  in 
the  next  as  lying  to  God.  Clearly  the  apostle  was  not  think- 
ing  of  two  dififerent  persons  but  one  and  the  same.  So  in  àll 
that  large  dass  of  passages  in  which  the  holy  spirit  is  said  to 
do  anything,  or  to  command,  permit,  or  forbid  another's  doing, 
*what  is  it  but  that  God  himself  is  the  sole  agent  and  that  what- 
ever  is  thus  ascribed  to  the  spirit  must  be  regarded  as  his 
Personal  act  ? 

The  blasphemy  against  {he  holy  spirit  is  therefore  not 
against  the  third  person  of  an  imaginary  Trinity,  but  against 
ihe  one  living  and  true  God  ;  and  it  is  this  vital  fact  that  gives 
to  this  sin  its  enormity  and  obviously  exceptional  character. 
As  Eli  said  to  hte  sons  :  ^^  If  one  man  sin  against  another  the 
judge  shall  judge  him  :  but  if  a  man  sin  against  the  Lord,  who 
«hall  entreat  for  him  ?  "  AU  forms  of  sin  may  in  some  «ense 
be  said  to  be  against  God,  since  tiiey  are  contrary  to  his  will 
sud  violatimis  of  his  law,  <but  blaspheming  his  name,  or 
«daligaing  hislimrk,  especiallysuch  as  Christ  was  performing 
in  his  nome  aad  by  bis8p{rtt,is  an  offense  of  a  widely  différent 
dharacter  aod  deserves  a  faor  severer  iretribution. 

T««Tli«3rooniid«MdtheI>OTUM  60a,'*  Mfi  Athanatim,  ««aod  held  the  tma  tnd 
ilTfaig  Ood  MiM>  t«tt«r  tbaa  datnoot  .  .  Thaj  bhiiq>hem«l  anainst  «bs  ^Iril,  -âtijia^ 
that  not  Ood  bat  Baolaebab  did  thMe  thiiifi."    JS;pitt.i9^ai8erqpiom. 
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Thig  interprétation  of  the  holy  spirit,  as  is  readilj  seen, 
relieves  the  subject  at  once  from  the  insuperable  difficulties 
that  oonfront  every  attempt  to  ezplain  the  words  of  our  Lord 
in  accordance  with  Trinitarianism.  If  the  holy  spirît  is  the 
spirit  of  God,  then  blaspbemy  against  it  is  blasphemy  against 
Ood,  which  acoounts  for  its  so  far  transcending  ail  other  sins. 

II.  We  now  pass  to  consider  our  second  question,  namely, 
flow  shall  we  interpret  the  déclaration  that  this  blaspbemy 
against  the  holy  spirit,  or  in  other  words  against  God  bimself, 
shall  not  be  forgiven  ?  By  most  orthodox  commentators  thèse 
words  of  our  Lord  are  taken  literally,  and,  as  is  their  custom 
with  ail  passages  of  Scripture  concerning  the  judgments  of 
God,  are  taken  in  the  fuUest,  strongest  sensé  they  can  possibly 
bear.  Tliis  sin  is  therefore  absolutely  unpardonable.  Other 
$ins  may  be  forgiven,  but  this  never  !  And  for  this  opinion 
hâve  we  not,  they  ask,  the  express  déclaration  of  Ohrist  him- 
cielf  ?  Could  words  be  plainer  or  more  definite  ?  To  deny  or 
doubt  this,  what  is  it  but  to  deny  or  doubt  the  knowledge  or 
ihe  veracity  of  our  divine  Master  ?  —  It  is  an  old  Protestant 
maxim  that  ^^  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  the  Bible,''  which 
clearly  impUes  that  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  like  ail 
other  human  languages,  does  not  always  mean  what  it  seems 
to  say.  Were  it  otherwise,  not  only  would  this  passage  con- 
tradict  the  whole  teaching  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  but  many 
others  would  strapgely  mislead  if  they  did  not  shock  our 
minds.  Then  it  would  plainly  appear,  as  the  Bomanists 
maintain,  that  Christ  at  the  institution  of  the  eucharist  held 
his  own  broken  body  in  the  form  of  some  pièces  of  bread  ia 
his  hands,  and  administered  his  own  blood  under  the  eemr 
blance  of  wine  in  the  cup  !  Then  Peter  would  be  a  literal 
stone,  Ohrist  a  door  and  God  himself  a  great  rock  in  a  weaiy 
land.  The  Bible  is  one  of  the  last  books  to  admit  of  a  uniform 
rigidly  literal  interprétation. 

It  needs  but  the  sligbtest  inspection  of  our  Lord's  words 
hère  to  recognize  in  this  utterance  two  distinct  assertions, 
eaoh  the,  oontradiotory  of  the  other.  In  the  first  Uiere  is 
a  positive  universal  affirmation — ^^^all  sins  and  blasphemies 
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shall  be  forgiven  unto  mon  ;  "  and  in  the  second  a  positive- 
particular  déniai  — ^^  the  blasphemy  against  the  holy  spirit 
shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men."  Both  of  thèse  assertions 
cannot  be  literally  true.  If  ail  manner  of  sins  and  blaa- 
phemies  shall  be  forgiven,  it  is  certain  there  can  be  no- 
nnpardonable  sin  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  if  the  blasphemy 
against  the  holy  spirit  is  absolutely  irrémissible  it  is  equally 
certain  that'all  sins  and  blasphemy  shall  not  be  forgiven.  To- 
this  broad  statement  there  is  one  exception.  Then  it  deserves 
the  attention  of  our  literal  interpreters  that  thèse  contradic- 
tory  aflSrmations  are  both  singularlarly  and  equally  positive 
and  unconditional.  If  there  is  any  force  in  words  literally 
interpreted  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  ail  sins  and 
"Hasphemies  shall  be  forgiven  except  alone  the  blasphemy 
against  the  holy  spirit.  There  is  then  but  one  sin  that 
is  really  damnable  ;  ail  others  are  not  only  pardonable  but  are 
assured  of  pardon  !  Words  cannot  be  more  definite  or  express  ; 
and  our  orthodox  friends  should  take  notice  that  if  the 
blasphemy  against  the  holy  spirit  is  absolutely  nnpardonable 
even  under  the  deepest  and  most  genuine  repentance,  as  they 
generally  claim,  ail  other  sins  and  blasphemies  are  prom- 
ised  pardon  without  any  repentance  at  ail.  The  déclaration^ 
that  ail  other  sins  and  blasphemies  shall  be  forgiven  to  men  i» 
quite  as  décisive  as  that  the  blasphemy  against  the  holy  spirit 
shall  not  be  forgiven  to  thcm,  and  if  we  are  to  abide  rigidly 
by  the  word  without  the  exercise  of  our  reason,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  there  is  only  one  sin  that  shall  not  be  pardoned. 
And  so  Augustine  understood  the  case,  and  this  led  him  after 
varions  conceits  and  changes  of  opinion  te  fix  perhaps  at  last 
upon  final  impenitenee  as  the  blasphemy  against  the  holy  spirit^ 
in  which  as  in  other  things  this  influential  Father  has  been 
followed  by  hosts  of  subséquent  teachers.  Yet,  as  every  one 
can  see,  this  is  wboUy  against  ail  proprieties  of  langnage  and 
ail  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
whole  account  with  which^  this  passage  stands  connected  with- 
out perceiving  that  the  blasphemy  of  the  holy  spirit  must 
be  Bome  spécifie  act,  which,  if  not  the  very  act  of  the  PhariseeB^ 
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inu8t  be  analogous  to  it  and  naturally  suggested  by  it  To 
say  with  Augostine  that  ^^  the  impénitent  heart  is  tbe  blas- 
phemy  against  the  holy  spirit/'  and  this  because  the 
impénitent  heart  speaks  against  God's  grâce  and  bis  gratuitouB 
gift  in  the  gospel,  is  Utile  better  than  sheer  nonsense  in 
the  light  of  his  theory  of  religion,  in  accordance  with  which 
€k>d  bas  no  grâce  for  tbe  finally  impénitent,  and  never  really 
made  them  any  offer  of  a  gratuitous  gift.  Tbey  are  the 
reprobates,  whom  God  never  loved,  and  never  elected  to 
«alyation  or  proposed  in  any  way  to  benefit  and  bless.  Would 
the  vénérable  Fatbèr  bave  such  outcasts  exercise  a  useless  re- 
ipentance,  or  seek  to  recommend  tbemselves  to  God  by  believ- 
ing  a  lie,  and  ascribing  to  him  a  goodness  he  never  manifested 
and  an  eztent  of  grâce  he  Aever  proposed  ? 

Augnstine  was  naturally  led  to  this  définition  of  the  sin 
against  tbe  holy  spirit  by  the  simple  fact  that  he  regarded 
it  as  absolutely  anpardonable  ;  but  in  common  with  many  of 
the  Fathers,  he  believed  no  sin  beyond  tho  reach  of  pardon  on 
due  repentance,  and  during  the  life  of  the  sinner  he  main- 
tained  that  repentance  was  always  possible  for  every  form  of 
sin.  Hence  the  only  unpardonable  sin  he  could  admit  was  the 
«in  of  dying  unrepentant.  That  alone  closed  the  door  of  mercy  ; 
that,  in  défiance  of  Scripture  and  common  sensé,  was  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  !  It  was  a  maxim  with 
him  that  we  are  to  despair  of  no  man's  salvation  as  long  as  he 
lives.  ^^This  impenitence,  or  impénitent  heart,"  said  be, 
^^  cannot  be  determined  as  long  as  one  lives  in  the  flesh.  .  . 
To-day  one  is  a  pagan  ;  how  do  you  know  whether  he  may 
not  be  a  Christian  to-morrow  !  One  is  an  unbelieving  Jew 
to-day  ;  what  if  to-morrow  he  believes  in  Christ  ?  One  is  to- 
day  a  heretic  ;  what  if  to-morrow  he  accepts  the  Gatholic 
fÎEdth  ?  To-day  one  is  a  schismatic  ;  what  if  to-morrow  he 
embraces  the  Catholic  unity  ?  What  if  those  whom  you  rec- 
ognize  as  in  any  kind  of  error,  and  oondemn  as  the  most  des- 
desperate,  repent  before  tbey  close  this  life,  and  find  etemal 
life  in  the  future  ?  "  ^    In  reality,  Augustine  did  not  believe 

s  Senno  LXXI.    Hlgne's  Patiol.  Ut.  XXXVin.,  466. 
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in  any  speoifio  sin  that  is  unpardonable.  In  his  view,  ail  sins 
whatever  might  be  repented  of  dnring  the  présent  life,  and 
consequently  be  forgiven.  It  was  only  when  the  sinner  per- 
sisted  nnrepentant  till  death,  that  his  offence  became  unpar- 
donable, and  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute  indifierence  whether 
he  had  given  himself  up  to  petty  thieving,  murder,  or  blas- 
pheming  the  name  of  God,  or  had  merely  neglected  the  offer» 
and  opportunities  of  grâce.  Dying  impénitent  sealed  his^ 
damnation. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  one  who,  whatever  may  be  pre- 
tended,  interprets  this  passage  literally.  No  one  believes  that 
^^  ail  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  and  blasphemies  whore- 
witlisoever  they  shall  blasphème,"  and  least  of  ail  that  thi» 
shall  be  done  unconditionally  and  without  due  repentance. 
No  one  believes  that  there  is  only  one  single  sin,  as  that  of 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  exposes  one  to  dam- 
nation. Yet  interpreted  literally,  ail  this  is  expressly  taught 
hère.  It  is  only  what  our  Saviour  says  of  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  that  must  be  taken  simply  accordiug 
to  the  letter,  and  carried  ont  to  the  greatest  extravagance. 

Yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  ail  the  better  âges  of 
the  Church  this  extravagance  has  provoked  in  many  thought- 
fui  minds  great  distrust,  if  not  absolute  disbelief.  Origen  and 
the  wliole  anc-ient  school  of  Universalists  necessarily  rejected 
this  interprétation.  But  such  rejection  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  them.  The  most  learned  and  the  most  orthodox 
of  the  Fathers  did  not  accept  it,  and  refused  to  believe  that 
any  sin  excluded  the  transgressor  from  repentance,  or  tran,. 
scended  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God.  Athanasius,  for  instance- 
whose  orthodoxy  none  will  question,  not  only  rejected  what 
is  called  the  literal  interprétation,  but  déclares  tliat  if  the 
words  are  so  taken,  they  will  not  only  lead  us  into  mons trous 
errors,  but  make  the  Lord  contradict  himself.  '^  If  whosoever 
speaks  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  sliall  be  forgiven 
him,  how,"  he  asks,  ^^  does  the  same  Son  say,  ^  Whosoever 
dénies  me  before  men,  him  will  I  deny  before  the  angels  of 
God  '  ?  "     So  on  the  other  side  he  adds  :  ^^  It  must  be  obsenred 
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that  Christ  doe»  not  saj  *  It  shall  not  be  forgiven  to  him  who 
blasphexoes  and  repents/  but  ^  to  him  who  blasphèmes  and 
continues  in  blasphemy.'  For  if  repentance  is  genujne^ 
cJiioioyoç,  it  washes  away  ail  sin."  ^  In  this  opinion  Ohrysosr 
tom  quite  agreed  with  Athanasius.  Having  quoted  the  words» 
"  shall  not  be  forgiven/*  he  asks  how  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood,  "for,"  says  he,  "eventhis  [blasphemy]  w as  forgiven 
to  the  repentant  ;  for  many  certainly  who  said  such  things 
believed  afterwards,  and  ail  was  forgiven  them."^^  Oyril, 
archbishop  of  Alexandria,  after  saying  that  those  who  blas- 
pbeme  the  Holy  Spirit,  incur  a  continuous,  di^«x^,  punish- 
ment,  adds,  "  Nevertheless,  forgiveness  is  granted  to  the 
pénitent  through  the  grâce  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  Christ, 
wishing  to  show  the  greatness  of  the  sin,  spoke  in  this  way, 
ovrooç  «kw,  since  there  is  no  sin  that  is  unpardonable  with 
God  to  such  as  truiy  and  worthily  repent."  ^^ 

It  is  a  iact  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  individuals 
bave  found  occasion  to  say  much  about  an  "  unpardonable 
sin,"  the  Church  in  ail  its  branches  bas  steadily  maintained 
that  ail  sins  are  pardonable,  and  that  in  the  gospel  abundant 
provision  bas  been  made  for  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of 
ali  mankind.  The  Roman  Church  claims  that  to  the  apos* 
ties,  and  eminently  to  Peter  as  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  was 
given  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  that  is,  of  forgiving 
or  condemning  sinners  of  every  class  and  crime.  That  Church 
knows  no  unpardonable  sin,  providedthe  sinner  deeply  repents, 
makes  confession,  and  such  satisfaction  as  is  possible,  and 
briugs  forth  the  fruits  of  Christian  living.  It  would  naturally 
seem  that  this  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  before  us.  "  Behold,"  said  Bp.  Odo,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,  ''  the  Gospel  on  one  hand  proclaims  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit  utterly  irrémissible,  and  on  the  other  the 
Church,  the  strongest  pillar  of  the  truth,  preaches  repentance 
for  every  sin.  On  one  side,  the  Gospel  in  three  places  déclares 
that  a  certain  sin  cannot  be  at  ail  forgiven,  while,  on  the 

•  Fragmenta  in  Hatt  xii.  82.    Migne*8  Patrol.  Gnoca.  XXVII.  1888, 1886. 
^  Hi|pie*8  PatroL  GitMa.  LVII.440.  U  Ibid.  LXXH.  400. 
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other,  the  Church  promises  sure  pardon  for  every  one  through 
repeotance.  It  would  be  exécrable  to  cootradict  the  (Gospel, 
and  wbo  dares  to  charge  the  Church  withfalsehood."  ^  Long 
bcfore  the  time  of  Odo,  Jérôme  had  met  this  difficulty  in  a 
practical  form,  for  it  appears  that  in  bis  day  instances  were 
not  wanting  in  which  both  presbyters  and  bishops  had  been 
restored  to  their  offices  after  blaspheming  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whatever  the  act  was  that  was  so  called.^  It  bas  been  a  con- 
stant doctrine  of  the  Boman  Church,  and  indeed  of  ail 
churches,  if  we  ezcept  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic,  that  Christ 
died  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  so  made,  as  it  often  ex- 
pressed  it,  not  only  a  sufficient,  but  abundant,  aye,  superabun- 
dant  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  The  New 
Testament,  it  need  not  be  said,  teaches  with  great  clearness 
that  where  sin  abounded,  grâce  did  much  more  abound.  Pope 
Clément  Y.  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  one  drop  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  the  rédemption  of  the  whole 
human  race.  It  necessarily  foUows  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
secure  forgiveness  for  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Lutheran  Church  in  like  manner  teaches  that  Christ  be- 
came  ^^  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  ail  actual 
sins  of  the  world/*  The  English  Church  affirms  that  "  Christ, 
by  bis  one  oblation  of  himself  once  offered,  bas  made  a  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  The  Synod  of  Dort,  with  ail  its 
Oalvinism,  déclares  that  '^  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  is  of 
infinité  worth  and  value,  and  sufficient  to  expiate  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world."  The  Westminster  Confession,  now  practi- 
cally  the  creed  of  the  Presbyterian,  the  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalist,  and  the  Calvinistic  Baptist  Churches  of  Christendom, 
ssserts  that  '^  as  there  is  no  sin  so  small  but  it  deserves  dam- 
nation, so  there  is  no  sin  so  great  that  it  can  bring  damna- 
tion upon  those  wbo  truly  repent."  Thèse  déclarations  seem 
to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  it  needs  no  argument  to  show 
that  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  included  in  thèse 

u  De  blasphemia  in  Spiritam  sftootam.    Migne's  Patrol.  Ut  OLX.  1114. 
M  Et  quomodo  quidam  noetromm  episoopot  atqne  presbjrteros  post  blMphomiam 
Spiiitiis  BaDoti  in  suam  reoipiant  gndiim  ?    Gomment  m  loeo. 
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broad  and  aH-comprehensive  statements,  so  that  on  the  part 
of  Ood  there  is  no  obstacle  to  His  granting  forgiveness  to  this 
gravest  of  sins  as  well  as  ail  others. 

But  it  is  suggested  that  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  in  the 
«ase  of  this  sin  does  not  rest  upon  any  insufficiency  in  the 
divine  grâce  or  power,  but  solely  on  the  obstinacy  and  per- 
sistence  of  the  sinner  in  his  sin.  He  who  has  blasphemed  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  is  said,  has  taken  a  step  which  he  will  never 
retrace,  and  performed  an  evil  deed  of  which  he  will  never 
repent  !  It  would  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  this,  to  ask,  Who 
knows  that  a  human  soûl  has  ever  reached,  or  ever  can  reach, 
a  point  in  evil-doing  beyond  which  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion  are  impossible  ?  And^  were  this  commou  but  naked 
assumption  a  settled  truth,  instead  of  an  unsupported  hypoth- 
esis,  a  wild  conjecture,  how  would  this  blasphemy  differ  from 
ail  other  sins  ? 

This  interprétation,  then,  vénérable  and  popular  as  it  may 
be,  breaks  down  at  every  point.  Starting  upon  the  ground  of 
rigid  literalism,  it  abandons  it  at  once  so  far  as  regards  the 
onconditional  forgiveness  of  ail  other  sins  and  blasphemies, 
and,  giving  up,  one  aiter  another,  every  position  it  has  takeu, 
it  finally  concèdes  that  thero  is  no  sin  irrémissible  per  ie^  and 
that  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  doctrine  rests  is  that  the 
human  will  majf  attain  permanence  in  evil,  as  Bev.  Joseph 
Gook  has  undenaken  to  demonstrate,  and  forever  resist  ail 
ihe  forces  of  the  divine  government  ! 

There  is  another  interprétation  possessing  greater  claims  to 
being  literal,  which  deserves  more  attention  than  has  gener- 
ally  been  accorded  it.  We  hâve  already  seen  that  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  a  new  one  that  first 
appeared  after  the  promulgation  of  the  (ïospel.  On  the  con- 
trary,  it  ezisted  and  was  the  subject  of  spécial  législation  un- 
der  the  Mosaio  economy.  There  it  was  an  unpardonable  sin 
— nnpardonable  in  the  sensé  that  it  was  severely  and  sorely 
punished.  The  guilty  party  was  put  to  death  by  stoning 
nnder  the  hand  of  the  whole  congrégation.  Dr.  Adam  Olarke 
says  :  <^  The  sin  hère  spoken  of  by  oor  Lord  ranks  high  in  the 
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catalogue  of  pvesumptuous  sins  for  whicb  there  was  no  fo]> 
giveness  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  .  .  .  The  puor 
ishmeut  for  presumptuous  sinB  under  the  Jewish  law  to  which 
our  Lord  evidently  alludes,  certainly  did  not  eztend  to  the- 
damnation  of  th^  êotd^  though  the  body  was  destroyed  ;  there- 
fore  I  think  that  though  there  was  no  such  forgiveness  to  be. 
eztended  to  this  crime  as  to  absolve  the  man  from  the  punish- 
ment  of  temporal  death,  yot,  on  repentance,  mercy  might  be 
extended  to  the  soûl  :  and  every  sin  may  be  repented  of  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation." 

Now,  although  this  is  certainly  not  the  proper  exposition  of 
the  passage,  it  is  a  hundred  times  more  probable  than  the  one 
before  exhibited.  It  bas  ail  the  advantage  of  being  literal 
which  that  unjustly  daims,  and  besides  has  many  circum- 
stances  in  its  favor  which  that  has  not. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  many  theologians,  shocked 
and  outraged  by  the  harsh  and  extravagant,  not  to  say  palpa- 
bly  unscriptural  character  of  the  popular  interprétation,  bave 
felt  themselves  forced  to  adopt  milder  ones.  Somo  bave 
assumed  that  the  language  of  our  Savîour  hère  was  uttered 
under  some  excitement,  a  feeling  of  indignation,  and  is  there- 
fore  stronger  than  would  otherwise  bave  bcen  employed,  and 
hence,  as  Lehman  says,  "  are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  strictest 
sensé,  nor  according  to  their  primary  and  proper  meaning."  ^* 
But  this  little  accords  with  the  character  of  our  Lord,  and  hia 
uniform  steady  poise  and  self-possession  under  the  greatest 
provocations.  Bp.  Latimer  calls  it  ^^  a  véhément  manner  of 
speaking  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  as  we 
hâve  seen,  suggests  that  our  Lord  expressed  himself  in  thia 
stroug  manner  in  order  to  show  the  greatness  of  the  sin.  St. 
Chrysostom  evidently  considered  it  only  a  comparative  expres- 
sion, saying,  "  tliat  this  blasphemy  was  beyond  ail  other  sins 
unpardonable."  ^*    The  reason  lie  assigns  why  it  was  so  is  that 

14  De  Peccftto  Blaspbemiae  in  Spiritnm  Sanctnm.  Halae.  1882.  Kninoel  takat 
a  similar  view:  **  Loqnitar  Jésus  b.  1.  animo  oommoto  neqne  adeo  verba  Qyx. 
aqud'nctrai  Qimis  premenda.    Comment,  tn  heo, 

*•  "Oti  ineQ  navra  aStij  ij  ifiaçtia  aavyyvtooroç.     Homll,  XLI. 
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tbe  Jews  did  not  know  Jésus,  that  is,  did  not  apprehend  bis 
trne  dignity  and  character,  wliile  they  had  had  sufficient  expé- 
rience in  respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  the  prophets  had 
been  inspired  by  it,  and  ail  had  fuU  knowledge  of  it  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Many  others  take  the  words  in  this  com- 
parative sensé.  Cornélius  à  Lapide,  who  expresses  the  gên- 
erai O^tholic  opinion,  says  it  is  ^^  with  difficulty  and  rarely 
remitted.  .  .  Nevertheless  the  blasphémer  does  not  shut 
the  hand  of  God,  but  that  He  may  presently  hâve  compassion 
upon  him,  however  unworthy,  and  couvert  him,  as  ho  con- 
verted  St.  Paul,  wlio  confesses,  1  Tim.  i.  18,  that  he  had  been 
a  blasphémer  of  God."  ^^  Bp.  Latimer,  Kuinoel,  and  others 
speak  in  a  similar  manner,  and,  as  we  hâve  already  seen, 
many  doubt  or  deny  that  there  is  any  sin  that  is  absolutely 
unpardonable.  Richard  a  St.  Victor  tells  us  with  singular 
frankness  that  there  were  some  in  bis  time  who  confessed 
that  they  did  not  know  what  this  blasphemy  was;  never- 
theless there  were  others  who  boldly  affirmed  that  this 
kind  of  sin  was  utterly  inexpiable,  so  that  any  one  who  had 
once  fallen  into  it  could  by  no  means  be  saved  ;  while  there 
were  others  and  those  men  of  the  highest  authority  who  did 
not  believe  there  was  any  sin  inexpiable  unless  [persistent] 
impenitence  rendered  it  irrémédiable.  "There  is  no  sin," 
says  Latimer,  "  so  great  but  Gtod  may  forgive  it,  and  doth  for- 
give  it  to  the  repentant  heart,  though  it  souuds  that  it  shall 
never  be  forgiven."  "  Vîx  condonabitur,^^  says  Euinoel,  "  it 
shall  with  difficulty  be  forgiven  ;  scarcely  shall  it  escape  the 
severest  and  most  certain  divine  punishment."  Yet  he  adds, 
^^  thèse  words  must  not  be  pressed  too  far  ;  they  are  spoken 
populariteTy  after  the  manner  of  the  people." 

Among  the  older  Englîsh  commentators,  Hammond,  Qilpin, 
Bp.  Pearce,  and  the  like,  the  language  of  our  Lord  hère  car- 
ries  no  thought  of  an  absolute  impossibility  of  forgiveness,  but 
only  the  greater  difficulty  of  attaining  it, —  and  this  difficulty 
does  not  lie  on  the  side  of  Ood,  but  only  in  the  sinner's  greater 
depravity  and  hardness  of  heart.    For,  as  Dr.  Hammond 

1*  Comment,  m  loco 
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•expresses  it,  tbere  is  no  pardon  for  this  sin  ^^  without  particu- 
lar  repentance  and  reformation."  "  Nobody  can  suppose/' 
«ays  Gilpin,  "  considering  the  whole  ténor  of  Chrîstianity, 
that  there  can  be  any  sin  which,  on  repentance,  may  not  be 
forgiren.  This,  therefore,  seems  only  a  strong  way  of  express- 
ing the  difiBculty  of  such  repentance,  and  the  impossibîlity  of 
forgîveness  without  it."  "  With  God,*'  says  Bp.  Pearce, 
<^  there  is  no  sin  that  is  unpardonable."  Theophylact  was 
^ingular  in  the  opinion  that  the  Jews  did  not  need  repentance 
for  their  calumny  of  Christ,  since  they  saw  him  in  his 
humanity  and  liviug  like  other  men,  but  when  they  blas- 
phemed  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  miraculous  works  of  Christ, 
they  could  not  hope  for  pardon  except  through  repentance. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  so  many  saw  clearly  that  thèse 
words  cannot  be  interpreted  literally,  so  few  should  bave  rec- 
ognized  the  true  ground  on  which  such  a  conviction  rests. 
They  ackuowledge  that  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  somehow  only  relatively  worse  than  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Saviour,  but  they  failed  to  seize  the  principle  which  makes 
it  so.  Ihe  learned  Orotius  seems  to  be  the  only  man  who 
apprehended  the  truth  hère.  "  This  form  of  speech,"  he 
6ays,  ^^  is  a  common  Hebraism  :  the  Jews  often  said,  Thiê 
shaU  he^  and  That  shaU  not  he^  not  intending  to  amrîn  abê<h 
.lutdy  that  the  first  shoiUd  be^  and  of  course  not  affirming  that 
the  last  sliould  not  be^  but  merely  to  show  that  the  last  was 
much  more  unlikely  or  difficuU  than  the  first."  And  hence  he 
iuterprets  the  words  before  us  as  meaning  that  ail  other  sins 
and  blasphemies  may  be  more  readily  forgiven  than  the  Uas- 
pbemy  against  the  Spirit  of  Ood. 

The  Scriptures  exhibit  various  examples  of  this  form  of 
speech  which  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  Take  as  an  in- 
stance the  words  of  the  prophet  Hosea  :  "  I  desired  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice,"  which  our  Saviour  repeated  and  enforced  on  two 
or  three  occasions.  What  thèse  words  clearly  teach  is  that 
€k>d  prefers  mercy,  —  meaning,  probably,  moral  goodness, 
benevolence,  and  ail  social  virtues,  —  to  sacrifice.  To  assert 
that  God  did  not  désire  sacrîfice  would  be  to  utter  a  falsehood, 
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or  charge  Qod  wîth  something  worse  than  hypocrisy-  We 
cannot  open  the  Old  Testament  without  seeing  that  sacrifice 
made  an  important  part  of  the  service  He  required  of  the 
Jewish  people  under  that  covenant.  It  was  prescribed  as  a 
daily  offering  in  their  ritual,  and  was  demanded  on  a  thousand 
particular  occasions.  Tet  if  we  interpret  the  words  of  the 
prophet  literally,  we  make  him  say  what  contradicts  the  most 
obyious  truth  ;  but  nnderstand  them  as  they  were  spoken,  and 
as  the  Hebrews  apprehended  their  meaning,  and  ail  is  truth- 
fal  and  plain.  God  desired  sacrifice,  or  He  would  not  hâve 
commanded  it,  but  He  desired  moral  goodness  in  His  people 
still  more. 

Take  another  instance  :  Our  Saviour,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  says,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasure  upon  earth 
.  .  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasure  in  heaven."  Did  he 
teach  that  men  are  not  to  lay  up  treasure  upon  earth  ?  Would 
he  hâve  ail  his  disciples  cease  to  labor,  or  would  he  hâve  them 
squander  the  fruits  of  their  industry  ?  It  necds  no  argument 
to  show  what  would  be  the  results  of  acting  in  conformity 
with  this  teaching  literally  understood.  The  business  of  the 
world  would  stop  at  once.  No  more  churches  would  be  built, 
nor  hospitals  founded,  nor  schools  endowed,  nor  missionary 
enterprises  carried  on,  nor  common  charities  administered. 
Christendom  would  soon  hâve  no  resources  on  which  to  draw 
for  the  most  sacred  purposes,  for  there  would  be  no  treasure 
laid  up  upon  earth,  the  world's  only  treasure  would  be  in 
heaven,  to  which  the  people  in  their  poverty  and  worthles»- 
ness  might  look,  but  would  hardly  deserve.  This,  then,  is 
dearly  not  what  Christ  designed  to  teach.  What  we  should 
leam  from  his  words  is  that  it  is  better  to  lay  up  treasure  in 
heaven  than  on  earth  ;  better  because  there  it  is  permanent 
and  abiding,  and  because  our  heart  will  he  wbere  its  treasure 
is.  But  he,  who  commanded  his  disciples  to  gather  up  the 
fragments  that  nothing  be  lost  ;  whose  whole  religion  encour- 
ages industry,  tempérance,  economy,  and  every  virtne  that  is 
fiivorable  to  the  production  of  wedth  as  well  as  godliness; 
ooTild  never  forbid  the  laying  np  of  treasure  for  noble  nses^ 
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^6  service  of  God  and  the  gréât  interests  of  humanïty.  that 
some  men  do  accumulate  fortunes  wliich  they  do  not  know 
how  to  use,  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  but  is  only  one  of  the 
locidènts  of  buman  weakness  or  wickeàuess. 

Hère  is  another  instance  of  thîs  form  of  speecli.  Our 
Saviour,  in  bis  great  propbecy  of  the  approaching  ovértbroW 
of  Jérusalem  and  the  Jowish  state,  bad  graphically  sketcheà 
the  signs  that  were  to  précède  that  wonderful  event,  and  ended 
with  thé  déclaration  wbich  must  bave  amazed  bis  bearers,  and 
is  even  now  disbelieved  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian 
world,  that  ^^  This  génération  shall  not  pass  till  ail  thèse  things 
be  fulfilled  "  ;  and  as  if  to  confirm  bis  own  truth,  and  carry 
conviction  to  thébearts  of  bis  apostles,  be  added,  ^^  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away/' 
It  was  as  if  be  bad  said,  ^^  My  words  are  true,  so  true  that 
heaven  and  earth  will  sooner  pass  away  than  that  thèse  say- 
ings  of  mine  shall  fail."  It  was  not  bis  purpose  to  teach  that 
this  material  universe,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  are  tem- 
poral and  sbort-lived  things,  but  rather  by  appealing  to  their 
steadfastness  to  give  assurance  of  bis  déclarations.  AU  saw 
and  felt  how  fixed  and  permanent  they  were,  and  yet,  said 
Christ,  they  are  more  likely  to  vanish  and  be  annihilated,  than 
that  thèse  words  I  bave  now  uttered  should  prove  fallacious. 

In  thèse  several  examples  we  recognize  the  principle  of  this 
form  of  speech.  One  thing  is  affirmed,  and  another  is  denied, 
and  both  appear  to  be  positive.  Yet  they  so  relate  to  each 
other,  they  are  so  connected  that  the  import  of  both  is  essen- 
tially  modïfied,  and  neither  can  be  properly  understood  only 
as  it  is  compared  with  the  oiher.  In  tfie  passage  before  us, 
we  liave  two  pairs  ot  this  kind  of  utterance's.  In  the  first,  it 
is  said  ihat,  ^^  Ail  manner  of  sin  anid  blasphemy  shall  be  for- 
jgiven  ùnto  men  ;  but  the  blàspbémy  against  the  Ûol^  Ôpirit 
shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.''  In  the  second  the  same 
ibought  is  repeated  with  more  spécifie  application  :  ^^  Whoso- 
ever  speaketh  a  word  against  £he  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  for- 
given hiifi  ;  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Spiriti 
it  shaA  not  'be  forgiven  him."    Now  no  one  believes  that 
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Cfhrist  meatit  to  tôaoh  that  ^^  ail  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy 
'iball,*''witbout  répentance  and  faith,  or  any  condition  what- 
^ver,  be  iToirgiven  to  men;  or  that  ^^  wbosoever  speaketh  a  worcl 
againdt  the  Son  of 'Man,  it  ahall  [unconditionally]  be  forgiven 
liim."    This  would  not  only  contradict  the  whole  spirit  of  ihe 
Christian  religion,  but  the  express  déclaration  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  if  thèse  statements  can  not  be  taken  literally  and  withouît 
ïûodificationy  by  what  canon  of  exegesis  are  we  to  interpret 
the  corresponding  statements  on  the  cither  side  of  the  compar- 
Isôn  ?    For,  let  it  be  observed  again,  the  words  of  Christ  are 
no  more  definite  or  positive  on  tlie  one  side  than  they  are  on 
the  other  ;  he  no  more  plainly  affirms  that  the  blasphemy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven,  than  he  does  that  ail 
other  sins  and  blasphemies  shall  be  forgiven.    If  this  is  not 
«learly  true  (and  it  is  confessedly  false),  so  neither  is  the 
other  member  of  the  sentence  to  be  accepted  in  the  common 
arbitrary  way  as  expressing  a  positive  and  unqualified  truth. 
^e  whole  sentence  taken  together,  each  member  modifying 
ihe  meaning  of  the  other,  is  équivalent  to  this  :  Ail  other  sins 
and  blasphemies  are  more  readily  forgiven  to  men  than  the 
blasphemy  against  tne  Holy  Spirit.    This  is  the  gravest  of 
luman  offenses,  and  calls  for  the  deepest  repentance,  or  de- 
serves  the  condignest  punishment.    But  it  belongs  to  the 
âame  category  as  ail  other  sins,  is  committed  by  a  being  of  the 
same  order,  and  differs  from  other  sins  only  in  degree.    And 
since  there  is  no  comparison  between  an  infinité  sin  and  a 
finite  one,  so  this  cannot  be  infinité  and  deserve  an  infinité  pun- 
ishment —  infinité  in  duration,  since  it  cannot  be  infinité  in 
degree -^unless  the  whole  category  to  which  it  belongs  is 
infinité  also.    And  this  brings  us  to  the  doctrine  of  Beza,  the 
great  Galvinistic  commentator,  and  the  famous  school  to  whicli 
"he  belonged,  that  ail  sins  are  equal,  and  that  the  least  thougbt 
of  ihe  smallest  sin  deserves  the  punishment  of  eternal  dealïi 
a  ihousand  times  over  !    Président  Edwards  adopted  the  same 
opinion,  and  defended  it  by  ihe  same  arguments.    But  totalk 
aher  ibis  6(  degrees  bf  criminality,  as  thèse  great  men  do,  and . 
as  an  men  musi,  is  simply  to  ignore  ihéir  own  principles  and 
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to  ask  their  readers  kindlj  to  forget  that  they  ever  held  them. 
As  ail  mankind  constitute  one  family,  so  ail  sins  committed 
by  men  belong  to  one  order,  and  are  necessarily  ail  finite  or 
ail  infinité.  If  they  are  infinité,  the  fact  makes  badly  against 
the  Apostle,  who  in  his  ignorance  declared  that  ^^  where  sin 
abounded,  grâce  did  much  more  abound,"  which  must  be 
impossible,  and  would  be  attended  with  the  farther  inconven- 
ience  that  God  himself  can  not  overcome  and  put  away  the 
least  of  the  world's  multiplied  offenses  ! 

III.  We  corne  finally  to  our  third  question,  namely,  What 
îs  the  import  of  the  words,  Neither  in  this  worldy  nor  in  the 
world  to  corne  f  To  ail  English-speaking  people,  as  everybody 
knows,  thèse  words  are  équivalent  to  ^^  neither  in  this  présent 
life,  nor  in  the  future,  immortal  state,"  or  to  "  never  at  all^ 
either  hère  or  hereafter."  And  connected  as  they  are  with 
the  preceding  déclaration  that  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven,  they  naturally  intensify  the 
thought  and  conviction  that  this  sin  is  wholly  beyond  ail  par- 
don, both  for  time  and  eternity.  Our  revised  New  Testament 
slightly  improves  the  reading  of  our  common  version  by  trans- 
lating  the  words  :  ^^  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  that  which  is 
to  come,''  and  by  placing  in  the  margin  the  word  âge  as  an 
équivalent  of  world.  Whethcr  this  will  greatly  help  the  com- 
mon English  reader  is  more  than  problematical.  The  note  in. 
the  margin  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  unnoticed, 
and  when  observed  will  rather  mystify  than  enlighten  the 
reader,  and  the  notion  generally  drawn  from  the  common  ver- 
sion will  still  maintain  its  place,  wrong  as  it  may  be.  How 
far  is  this  warranted  by  the  original  ? 

There  are  two  words  in  the  Oreek  New  Testament  trans- 
lated,  both  in  the  common  and  the  revised  version,  by  the  sin- 
gle word  "  world."  One  îs  xo<Tjt«oç,  and  the  other  aîm.  The 
first  bas  in  the  New  Testament  two  définitions,  namely,  1. 
the  material  world,  and,  2.  the  people  of  the  world  ;  as  when 
Jésus  said,  ^^  The  field  is  the  world,  o  xoctjuoç,"  and  ^^  €k>d  sa 
loved  the  world,"  tw  xoafiop.  -  Aîw  on  the  other  hand  always 
involves  the  notion  of  timey  and  belongs  to  that  large  dass  of 
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words  whîch  are  singularly  elastic,  and  draw  their  force  rather 
from  tlie  subject  with  which  they  are  associated,  than  bear  it 
in  themselves.  Orîgiually  it  seems  to  mean  the  time  or  peri- 
od  of  hutnau  life,  and  thence  cornes  to  express  the  time  or 
duration  of  anything  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  It  is  the 
Greek  word  which  the  Septuagint  hàbitually  employs  to  trans- 
late the  Hebrew  Olam  which  exliibits  the  same  elasticity,  and 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  life  of  a  slave,  the  duration  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood  and  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  God  himself.  That  it  does  not  mean  eternity^  as  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  and  others  assert,  is  obvions  from  the  fact  that 
it  often  appears  in  the  plural,  ai^vEg^  and  also  by  its  being 
multiplied  into  itself  as  in  rovg  ai<pvag  nâv  diayvâv,  since,  as 
Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  well  observes,  "  the  conception  of  absolute 
^ndlessness  in  Olam  or  cUdv  would  clearly  hâve  prevented  it."  ^^ 
Besides  our  Saviour  often  speaks  of  the  end  ot  the  «tW,  as  in 
the  phrase  cwréhia  rov  diœvoç^  translated  in  our  common  ver- 
sion, "  the  end  of  the  world,"  (and  unfortunately  not  cor- 
rected  in  the  revised  version),  which  to  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  readers  carries  the  notion  of  the  end  of  this  material 
world,  which  our  Adventists  are  constantly  looking  for,  and 
which  the  great  mass  of  orthodox  people  hâve  been  taught  to 
expect  as  confidently  as  tlie  Adventists  themselves,  but  only 
at  a  more  distant  date.  That  the  New  Testament  teaches 
this  doctrine  or  properly  gives  it  any  countenance  at  ail  is 
more  than  doubtful,  while  it  is  certain  that  no  proof  of  it  is 
furnished  by  the  use  of  cuoiv  hère  or  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  whole  conception  seems  foreign  to  Jewish 
thought  in  that  âge. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  divide 
iheir  historié  life  into  two  great  periods,  namely,  the  timo 
under  the  Law,  and  tliat  under  the  Messiah.  The  former 
ihey  called  cûœv  Svtoçy  this  âge,  and  the  latter  duov  iuUmv^  the 
4ige  about  to  corne.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  they 
were  expecting  this  latter  and  better  âge  about  the  time  of 

17  See  bis  exonnns  on  **  Olamio  or  iRonian  words  in  Scriptare,'*  at  Ecoles,  i.  8,  in 
iMOffb  s  Gommentary. 
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otir  yaviour's  advent.  Tins  is  made  obvions  on  almost  every 
page  of  the  Gospels,  and  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Josephus. 
This  âge  of  liglit  and  blessing  is  known  in  the  New  Testament 
as  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  "  the  kingdom  of  Grod,"  and 
"  the  kingdom  of  Christ,"^  ail  expressing  the  notion  of  a  divine 
reîgn,  a  government  under  God  by  principle^  of  eternal  truth 
and  love.  When  John  the  Baptist  appeared,  he  begau  hi» 
ministry  by  proclaiming  this  kingdom  "  at  hand."  In  like 
manner  Chrîst  himself  announeed  it  as  near,  and  hîs  apostles 
were  taught  to  preach  the  same  gospel  of  the  kingdom.  Some, 
we  are  told,  during  the  ministry  of  Christ  ''siipposed  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  about  to  appear  immediately."  ^^  But 
though  near,  it  was  not  to  be  introduced  in  form  and  estab- 
lished  in  tlie  world  for  several  years  yet.  There  was  another 
coming  of  Christ,  a  second  advent,  quite  différent  from  the 
first,  and  with  that  second  coming  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
to  appear.  Let  us  not  mistake  what  it  was.  It  was  not  some 
outward,  visible  kingdom  with  its  throne  and  crown,  such  as 
many  hâve  thought.  It  was  Christianity,  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, in  contradistinction  to  the  religion  of  Moses.  It  was  tha 
New  Jérusalem  in  opposition  to  the  Old  Jérusalem,  the  Church 
instead  of  the  Temple  and  the  Synagogue. 

The  line  or  point  ot  time  that  separated  thèse  two  institu- 
tions or  thèse  ageè^  is  marked  in  the  New  Testament  with  suf- 
ficient  accuracy.  Though  no  one  but  the  Father  knew  the 
day  and  hour  when  this  grand  event  of  the  religions  world 
was  to  take  place,  in  the  transition  from  the  old  economy  or 
dispensation  to  the  new,  yet  the  Saviour  repeatedly  affirmed 
that  it  should  occur  within  the  génération  in  which  he  lived. 
In  one  very  express  passage,  he  said,  "  The  Son  of  man  shall 
oome  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels,  and  then  shall 
fie  render  to  every  man  according  to  hîs  deeds.  Verily  I  say 
nnto  you,  There  be  some  of  them  that  stand  hère,  who  shall 
in  no  wise  taste  of  death,"  that  is,  shall  not  die,  ^^  till  they  dee 
the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  ^^  In  another  pla>oe> 
after  mentioning  many  events  that  were  to  précède  this  second 

y»  Lnke  ziz.  11.  »  Hatthew  xTi.  87,  S8. 
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comiog  "  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory," 
he  added,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  génération  shall 
not  pass  away  till  thèse  things  be  accomplished.  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."  * 
No  one  can  hâve  carefully  read  the  Epistles  without  seeîng 
that  this  event  was  very  often  in  the  thought  of  the  apostles, 
and  was  made  the  ground  of  joyful  hope  and  consolation. 
The  early  Christians  were  taught  to  look  forward  to  it  as  a 
period  of  relief  from  the  persécutions  of  the  Jews  and  a  "  rest." 

The  old  dispensation  ended,  then,  and  the  new  took  its  place 
at  the  overthrow  of  Jérusalem,  when  altar  and  priest,  syna- 
gogue and  temple,  city  and  state,  went  down  in  a  gênerai 
ruin  from  whicli  no  restoration  is  possible,  and  Christianity, 
a  religion  fitted  for  ail  nations  and  ail  times,  rose  as  the 
divinely  appointed  kingdom  to  rule  and  save  the  world. 
The  simple  meaning  of  the  words,  "  Neither  in  this  âge  nor 
in  the  âge  about  to  come,"  is,  therefore,  neither  under  the 
law  nor  the  gospel^  and  the  déclaration  may  well  be  supposed 
to  hâve  been  made  to  meet  an  opinion,  then  existing,  that 
nnder  the  Messiah  sin  would  be  more  leniently  dealt  with 
than  it  was  under  the  law  of  Moses, —  an  opinion  that  our 
Saviour,  on  several  occasions,  took  spécial  pains  to  expose  and 
correct.  Even  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  said,  "  Ye 
hâve  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt 
not  kill  ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment  :  but  I  say  unto  you  that  every  one  that  is  angry 
with  his  brother  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment  ;  and  who- 
soever shall  say  to  his  brother,  Baca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
council,  and  whosoever  shall  say,  Moreh,  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  Gtohenna  of  fire."  ^  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  gos- 
pel to  make  sin  less  sinful,  or  punishments  less  severe,  but  to 
save  men  from  sinning,  and  bring  them  into  fellowship  wi-^i 
Ood. 

This  interprétation  of  the  words  under  considération  is  no 
Universalist  device,  let  it  be  observed,  to  avoid  the  plain 
meaning  of  Scripture,  but  a  long  recognized  orthodoz  exposi- 

»  Mfttthtw  zziT.  29,  «t  Mç.  n  Matthew.T.  21, 22. 
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tion  made  by  meu  witli  no  sympathies  for  Universalîsm  and 
against  the  whole  current  of  vulgar  préjudice.  Bp.  Pearce, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  said  on  thèse  words,  "  Rather, 
neither  in  this  âge,  nor  in  the  âge  to  corne  :  that  is,  neither 
iu  this  âge,  when  the  law  of  Moses  subsists,  nor  in  that,  also, 
when  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  at  hand,  shall  succeed 
to  it."  22  Dp^  Adam  Clarke  in  like  manner  says,  "  Though  I 
follow  the  common  translation,  yet  I  am  fully  satisfied  the 
meaning  of  tlie  words  is,  neither  in  this  dispensation,  namely, 
the  Jewish,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  corne,  namely,  the  Chris 
tian.  Olam  ha-ba^  the  world  to  corne  is  a  constant  phrase  for 
the  times  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Jewish  writers."  ^  In  like 
manner  Dr.  Plunaptre,  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Professer  of  Divinity  in  King's  Collège,  London, 
says  :  "  The  distinction  was  hardly  the  same  for  our  Lord's 
Jewish  listeners  as  it  has  come  to  be  with  us.  For  them  '  this 
world  '  —  better,  perhaps,  ihiè  âge  —  was  the  time  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  :  '  the  âge  to  come  '  was  that  which  was  to 
follow  it.  Our  Lord  thus  stood  on  the  boundary  line  of  the 
two  âges,  that  of  the  Law  and  tlie  Prophets,  and  that  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  ^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some  that  the  language  of 
Mark  is  still  stronger  than  that  of  Matthew,  and  more  décisive 
in  favor  of  the  popular  opinion.  He  says,  according  to  the 
revised  version,  "  Whosoever  shall  blasphème  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal 
sin."  The  négative  phrase  hère  translated  never^  is,  ovx  «fe 
bv  aldvay  and  will  hardly  be  pretended  to  be  stronger  than 
Matthew's  simple  not^  and  on  examination  of  the  force  of  cûtav 
may  not  prove  so  strong.  And  as  to  the  concluding  words, 
"  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin,"  though  recommended  on 
critical  grounds,  we  would  respectfuUy  inquire  what  they 
mean,  or  may  be  supposed  to  mean.  An  eternal  judgment  or 
eternal  punishment  is  an  apprehensible  term,  but  an  eternal 
sin,  meaning  an  endless  sin,  clearly  needs  explanation.     An 

89  Comment,  in  loco.  sa  Comment  t»  loco, 

a*  Handy  Commentary,  edited  by  Bp.  Ellioott,  m  loco. 
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endless  sia  différa  widely  from  endless  sinning,  since  the  latter 
carrîes  the  notion  of  an  endless  séries  of  sins,  while  the  former 
would  seem  to  imply  one  act  of  sin  endlessly  extended.  Per- 
haps  the  word  sin  hère  may  be  understood  with  Kuinoel  as 
meaning  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  so  be  équivalent  to  "  judg- 
ment"  in  the  common  version.  This  reading  obviously  in- 
volves new  difficulties  without  in  any  way  strengthening  the 
popular  interprétation. 

Looking  back  over  the  field  we  hâve  traversed  in  this  dis- 
cussion, we  find  that  thèse  remarkable  vords  were  uttered  by 
oiir  Saviour  but  once  during  his  ministry,  and  tliat  they  were 
never  repeated,  nor  even  alluded  to  by  himself  or  by  any  of 
his  apostles  afterwards,  a  fact  quite  unaccountable  on  the  sup- 
position chat  the  popular  interprétation  is  the  just  one  ;  that 
this  interprétation  contradicts  one  of  the  most  obvions  and 
important  facts  of  the  gospel,  namely,  that  to  the  repentant 
and  believing  sinner  pardon  îs  universally  promised  ;  that  the 
passage  has  always  been  regarded  as  exceptionally  difBcult  of 
explanation,  and  difficult  because  it  seems  to  teach  that  there 
is  one  absolutely  unpardonable  sin  ;  that  if  the  passage  is  lit- 
erally  hiterpreted  it  proves  that  there  is  but  one  sin  properly 
damnable,  while  ail  others  are  unconditionally  promised  for- 
giveness  ;  and  finally  that  the  whole  séries  of  difficulties  by 
which  the  common  interprétation  is  invested  is  met  and  solved 
by  the  simple  exposition  hère  given,  and  the  passage  brought  in- 
to  harmony  with  the  whole  current  of  New  Testament  teaching. 


Article  V. 

The  Atomie  Theory  :    The  Peychical  Basis  of  Physics. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer,  some  years  since,  to 
improTe  an  opportunity  for  rendering  a  slight  service  to  tbe 
most  eminent  natnralist,  at  least  in  New  England,  then  living. 
He  repaid  the  humble  favor  with  what  was  immeasurably 
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more  valuable,  contributing  a  generoos  part  in  a  flow  6f  oon- 
yersatioii.  The  dialogue  rapidlj  reached  the  question  of  the 
yerity  of  certain  essentials  of  Christian  doctrine  as  held  by  ail 
Protestants,  and  the  significant  comment  was  given,  substan- 
tially  to  this  eflfeot  :  "  Very  good,  possibly,  but  hdirf  iê  noihing 
iutbdief:' 

The  statement  was  not  disputed,  eyen  in  thought.  It  oould 
not  be,  for  its  truth  is  self-evident.  Certainly,  belief  is  noth- 
iag  but  belief.  So  truth  is  nothing  but  truth.  So  virtue  is 
nothing  but  virtue.  So  —  to  enter  the  material  realm  — 
eiarth)  air  and  water  are  respectively  nothing  but  earth,  air 
and  water.  Of  course,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  distin- 
guished  scientist  to  imply  something  more  than  the  platitude 
which  his  words  affirmed.  And  no  reader  hésitâtes  in  deter- 
mining  his  real  meaning.  He  was  assured  in  his  own  mind, 
that  the  matters  upon  which  himself  as  a  naturaiist  was  accus- 
tomed  to  dwell  were  verified  facts,  and  established  déductions 
from  facts  ;  while  the  religionist,  on  the  contrary,  dealt  with 
mère  beliefs.  The  naturalîst's  realm  was  knowledge  —  veri- 
fied, stable,  unquestioned.  The  religionist's  realm  was  taith  ; 
and  the  belief  which  ^^  is  nothing  but  belief"  is,  in  that  vital 
regard,  to  be  distinguished  from  knowledge.  In  a  word,  the 
statement  cited  was  the  expression  of  a  half-unconscious  cou- 
tempt  for  a  mental  realm  which  had  in  it,  as  he  presumed, 
nothing  verified,  stable,  unquestioned. 

It  is  in  the  définition  of  the  word  that  the  specialist  is  rela- 
tively  superficial  in  matters  outside  of  his  chosen  realm.  The 
specialist  in  goology  is  relatively  superficial  in  astronomy. 
The  specialist  in  astronomy  is  relatively  superficial  in  geol- 
ogy.  If  a  man  is  profound  and  equally  profound  in  two  or 
more  sphères  of  research,  he  is  not  a  specialist  in  either  or  in 
any  one.  To  say  that  one  is  a  specialist  in  religion  is  to  say 
that  he  is  relatively  superficial  in  physics.  The  naturaiist 
wbo,  as  suoh,  is  a  specialist,  is  relatively  superficial  in  tlieol- 
Qgy  —  we  say  this  in  simply  giving  the  term  a  définition.  But 
it  is  évident  that  he  who  dérides  religions  matters  as  ^  noth- 
ing but  beliefs,"  and,  in  this  regard,  as  in  unhappy  contrast 
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nith  soienoe,  is  not  particularly  impressed  with  the  oonscioua- 
ness  that  he  is  pronouncing  very  confidentlj  upon  the  merits 
of  a  matter  in  respect  of  which  he  is  ^^  relatively  superficial." 

Bvidentlj,  it  had  not  entered  the  thought  of  the  great  man 
whose  words  we  hâve  substantially  reported,  that  the  specialist 
ia  religion  would  so  muoh  as  think  of  disputing  his  summary 
diotam.  He  meapt  no  misrepresentation.  He  presumed  that 
he  but  stated  sententiously  vhat  tlieologians  concède  at  the 
outset.  Is  not  "  faith  "  their  distinctive  word  ?  Do  they  not 
«haracterize  their  convictions  as  beliefs  7  The  implied  dépré- 
ciation, ^^  nothing  but  belief,"  is,  therefore,  in  the  very  postu- 
lâtes of  the  religionist.  That  any  religionist  should  claim  for 
the  fiindamentals  of  his  teaching  anything,  in  the  matter  of 
certitude,  on  a  par  with  the  fundamentals  of  science,  was  evi- 
diently  not  even  suspected  by  the  party  to  whom  we  hâve  made 
partioular  référence. 

It  is  essential  to  the  end  which  this  essay  aims  at,  that  the 
^ood  faith  in  which  the  great  man  spoke  shall  be  recognized. 
He  meant  no  disrespect.  He  did  not  intend  to  belittle.  His 
motive  was  at  the  farthest  remove  from  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation. When  he,  in  meaning,  said  to  the  religionist,  ^^  My 
realm  ia  Knowledge  ;  your  realm  has  notiiing  of  the  certitude 
which  that  word  implies, —  your  realm  is,  as  to  its  fundamen- 
tals, on  a  lower  tier,  for  at  bcst  tliose  fundamentals  are  but 
Beliefs, —  he  supposed  that  he  but  echoed  the  concession  that 
is  always  ready  upon  the  lips  of  religionists  themselves. 

The  value  of  tlie  particalar  instance  described  consists  in 
the  considération  that  it  reflects  the  attitude  of  an  influential 
4)lass  of  scientists  at  the  présent  day  — their  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  essentials  of  religion.  This  statement  is  carefuily 
phrased,  and  is  not  to  be  read  as  conceding  more  than  it  says. 
It  must  not  be  deemed  équivalent  to  the  notion  that  the  atti- 
tude described  is  that  of  science  itself.  Were  it  this,  it  would 
indeed  be  fatal.  Science  is  knowledge.  It  is  true.  What- 
<ever  it  antagonizes  is  for  that  sufficient  reasou  false.  No 
|aitb,  no  doctrine,  no  religion  which  is  confronted  by  real 
f  câence,  can  long  endure.    Nor  bave  we  indicated  the  attitud 
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of  ail  eminent  scientists,  for  essential  religion  lias  had  no  more 
confident  and  zealoiis  champions  than  hâve  been  found  in  the 
anks  of  those  famed  as  scientific  teachers. 

There  is,  however,  araong  those  who  hâve  got  positions  of 
authority  in  certain  scientific  specîalties,  a  class  whose  antag- 
onism  to  religion  lias  the  most  deadly  character  of  ill-sup- 
pressed  contempt.  And  they  affect  to  predicate  their  un- 
friendliness,  of  principles,  which,  as  they  aver,  are  verified  in 
their  own  specialties  of  scientific  knowledge.  By  pre-eminence 
thèse  men  are  the  scientists  of  the  lecture-plat  for  m,  of  the 
monthly  periodical,  and  of  books  specially  meant  for  popular 
use.  What  is  called  ''  popularized  science  "  is,  at  tins  date, 
fruitful  of  brilliant  men,  and  in  their  specialties  doubtless 
profound,  who  deem  it  almost  a  condescension  to  allude  to 
religion  at  ail,  and  who  in  their  allusions  thereto  seldom  fail 
to  intimate  that  belief  therein  is  a  weakness  which  riper  wis- 
dom  will  be  sure  to  correct.  We  restrict  our  concession  and 
our  complaint  to  this  particular  class,  when  we  say  that  the 
sneer  in  the  words,  "  Belief  is  nothing  but  belief,"  accurately 
describes  their  attitude  towards  ail  religion  in  gênerai,  and 
Christianity  in  particular.  And,  as  we  hâve  said,  their  posi- 
tion is  substantially  this  :  "  What  we  teach  we  absolutely^ 
know  ;  what  relîgionists  teach  they  at  beat  only  believe.^^ 

It  would,  we  are  confident,  be  an  easy  task  to  show  in  con- 
sidérable détail,  and  from  many  points  of  view,  that  the  spé- 
cial claim  thus  made,  at  least  presumed,  to  the  advantage  of 
science,  and  in  préjudice  of  religion,  is  whoUy  gratuitous  ; 
that  no  warrant  therefor  is  found  in  fact  or  in  reason  ;  that 
as  respects  the  essentials  of  religion  the  argumentative  sup- 
port is  identical  with  that  which  authenticates  ail  other  propo- 
sitions in  the  natural  realm  ;  that  any  définition  which  makes 
knowledge  inapplicable  to  religion,  is  equally,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  inapplicable  to  science,  or  whatever  else  asks  the* 
assent  of  the  human  mind  ;  that  the  very  définition  of  the  word 
knowledge  whiob  makes  it  fitly  descriptive  of  scientific  or  his- 
torié verities,  is  for  the  same  reason,  and  to  the  same  extent,. 
pertinent  as  descriptive  of  the  essential  religious  propositionsv 
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The  scientist  not  less  than  the  religionist  is  held  to  the  prop- 
osition so  tersely  aud  convincingly  exprcssed  by  Sir  William 
Hainilton,  "  Démonstration,  if  prool*  be  possible,  behooves  us 
to  repose  on  propositions,  which  carrying  their  own  évidence, 
necessitate  their  own  admission  ;  and  which  being,  as  primary, 
inexplicable,  as  inexplicable,  incompréhensible,  must  conse- 
quently  manifest  themselves  less  in  the  character  of  cogni- 
tions  than  of  facts^  of  which  conscionsness  assures  us  under 
the  simple  form  of  feeling  or  belief.^^  ^ 

The  limits  to  which  this  article  is  restricted  forbid  so  com- 
prehensive  a  treatment  of  the  thème.  We  purpose  nothing 
more  than  that  of  showing,  by  the  aid  of  a  single  exaraple, 
that  science  is,  at  its  best,  quite  as  much  '"  nothing  but  be- 
lief  "  as  is  religion, —  though  the  fact  is  by  no  means  prejudi- 
cial  to  either.  It  is  a  common  saying  (in  which  the  visual 
orgaii  is  représentative  of  ail  the  organs  of  physical  sensé)  that 
what  one  gees  that  he  knows  —  literally,  absolutely  knows. 
In  truth,  science  lias  made  sad  havoc  witli  that  '*  common  say- 
ing "  !  From  the  moment  man  began  to  supplément  what  he 
Baw  with  lus  eyes  with  that  which  he  saw  with  iiis  mind,  the 
simple  and  direct,  and,  as  popularly  supposed,  unmistakable 
testimony  of  the  eye  (or  of  the  other  sensés)  has  been  under- 
going  constant  correction,  in  some  things  even  révolution. 
Science  has  fearfully  reduced  the  presumed  capabilities  of 
sight.  The  real  things  that  cannot  be  seen  are  immensely 
greater  and  more  numerous  than  the  things  that  can  be  seen. 
So  far  from  knowing  what  wo  see,  the  fact  of  seeing  has  got 
to  be  almost  a  presumptive  proof  of  illusion  and  misappre- 
bension  !  We  submit,  out  of  the  multitude,  a  single  example 
in  illustration  and  proof. 

Hère  we  hâve  before  us,  we  may  suppose,  a  block  of  purest 
marble  —  a  polished  cube.  That  we  see.  We  see  it  as  solid 
—  we  also  feel  it  as  such.  A  million  eyes  get  from  it  the 
same  assurance  —  ail  report  it  as  substantial  and  solid. 

We  now  ask  attention  to  a  supposition.  Let  us  suppose 
the  teacher  of  essential  religion  to  take  the  platform  aud 

1  PhUoiophy  of  Gommon  Senae.    The  italios  are  Sir  William  HamiltOD'e. 
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make  this  statement  :  ^^  To  ail  appearanoe  that  block  of  mar- 
ble  is  solid.  Sigbt  and  touch  assert  its  soliditj  ;  and  the 
assertion  is  so  plausible,  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
mind  naturallj  accepts  the  truth  of  tbe  statement  —  so  mucb 
80  that  the  mass  of  men  and  women  would  présume  the 
déniai  of  that  solidity  to  be  a  mère  jest.  Yet  as  a  religionist» 
as  a  teacher  of  the  great  prinoiples  on  which  ail  religions  trust 
and  worship  rest,  1  pronounce  that  impression  of  solidity  an 
illusion.  Mj  position  as  a  teacher  of  religion  compels  me  to 
aver  that  that  block  of  marble  is  no  more  a  solid  than  is  a 
cube  of  air  or  gas.  Unless  it  be  conceded  that  the  particles 
of  that  marble  block  are  each  separate  from  every  other,  with 
relativelj  large  spaces  between  them,  religion  is  proved  an 
illusion."  With  what  a  howl  of  revolt  would  the  skeptio 
greet  that  confession  !  The  judgment  would  be  instant  that 
any  belief  or  practice  which  begins  bj  demanding  a  surrender 
of  what  our  sensés  give  as  the  plainest  of  facts,  what  is  veri- 
fied  bj  the  expérience  of  everj  one,  had  forfeited  ail  claim  to 
the  respectful  considération  of  every  sane  intelligence. 

Yet,  we  must  ask  this  school  of  skeptics  to  note,  in  the 
persous  of  its  professed  and  trusted  teachers,  science  makes 
that  identical  dental!  It  is  not  Chalmers,  nor  Palej,  nor 
Flint  ;  but  Herschel,  Glifford,  Thompson,  and  Wurtz  who  say  : 
^^  The  eye  and  the  hand  which  pronounce  that  block  of  mar- 
ble solid  deceive,  and  are  themselves  deceived.  in  truth,  it 
is  no  more  solid  than  is  a  quantity  of  gas  fiUing  the  same 
space  :  in  marble  the  particles  are  nearer  one  another  than  in 
the  gas,  but  in  neither  do  they  corne  in  constant  contact. 
There  is  no  solid  in  the  world  of  sight,  of  touch,  of  expéri- 
ence !  "  Ont  of  many  a  few  citations  from  good  authorities  . 
will  sustain  our  statement. 

What  was  formerly  the  hypothesis  of  atoms,  has  now  got  to 
be  the  Atomic  Theory,  and  is  accepted  as  a  verity  by  modérai 
eminent  scientists.  That  theory  is  substantially  expressed  va 
the  words  we  bave  supposed  to  corne  from  the  religionist  ! 
The  very  latest  statement,  coming  from  a  very  high  scientifiic 
source,  puts  the  theory  in  the  foUowing  words  : 
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^  The  nltimate  particles  of  bodies  do  not  touoh  eacb  other  ; 
they  are  separated  hj  relatively  large  spaces.  Tliey  move  in 
«ther,  and  in  gaseous  bodies  their  distance  apart  U  immense  in 
proportion  to  Uieir  size  :  it  is  verj  considérable'  in  solid  and 
liquid  bodies.  The  space  occupied  by  the  unit  of  volume  of 
boidies  is  therefore  far  from  being  filled  by  the  atomie  sub- 
stance itself  ;  it  comprises  a  portion  of  ether  probably  consid- 
érable." * 

Substantially  to  the  same  efiect  is  the  foUowing  : 

*^  The  gênerai  belief  is,  that  matter  is  formed  of  uUimate 

S  articles,  which  are  movable,  solid,  impénétrable,  and  so 
ard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pièces  ;  having  a  certain 
definite  size,  figure,  and  weight,  which  they  retain  unchange- 
able  through  aU  their  various  combinatioiis.  Thèse  are  called 
atoms.  .  .  .  However  small  the  varions  ultimate  atoms 
are,  their  oval  form  affords  space  around  about  and  between 
them,  which  molécules  [defined  as  ^^  a  group  of  two  or  more 
atoms  of  différent  éléments  "]  are  supposed  to  touch  eacb 
other,  if  at  ail,  only  at  few  points,  thus  affording  interspaces 
larger  than  their  own  bulk."  ^ 


In  the  foUowing  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  the 
writer  uses  the  word  "  molécule  "  as  convertible  with  "  atom," 
{which  would  be  incorrect),  but  the  essential  statement  is  not 
affected  by  the  slight  ambiguity  : 

^^  Though  the  spaces  betweeu  the  molécules  are  very  minute, 
Bince  they  cannot  be  discovered  even  by  the  most  powerful 
microscope,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  they  are 
immense  when  oompared  with  the  molécules  themsdves.  The 
molécules  of  a  body  bave  beeu  compared  to  the  eartb,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  the  spaces  between  the  molécules  to  the 
spaces  between  thèse  heavenly  bodies.  This  comparison  Is 
probably  very  near  the  truth.  If  we  imagine  a  being  small 
enough  to  live  on  one  of  the  molécules  in  the  centre  of  a  atone, 
as  we  live  on  the  earth,  such  a  being,  on  looking  out  into  the 
space  about  him,  would  see  liere  and  there,  at  immense  dis- 
tances, other  molécules,  as  we  see  the  scattered  stars  in  the 

*  The  Atomie  Theory.    By  Ad.  Worts.   International  Soientific  Séries.    Chap.  VII. 
pp.  187-89. 

•  Johnson*!  Natual  Fhilosophy  and  Key  to  Fhilosophioai  Oharts.    pp.  80, 81. 
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heavens  at  night.  The  molécules,  though  exceedîngly  minute, 
are  perfectly  distinct  and  definite  masses,  like  the  earth,  moon 
and  stars,  and  they  are  separated  by  spaces  many  thousand  Urnes 
as  great  as  that  occupied  by  each  molécule."  * 

We  could  fill  pages  with  extracts  to  tlie  same  purport  from 
as  many  différent  and  reputable  authorities  in  Science.  An- 
other  example  must  suffice  for  our  présent  need.  The  follow* 
ing  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  measure 
the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  and  also  the  spaces  separating 
them  : 

*'  I  must,  for  one  or  two  moments,  refer  to  some  calcula- 
tions  of  Sir  William  Thompson,  which  are  of  exceeding  inter- 
est, as  showing  us  what  is  the  proximity  of  tlie  molécules  in 
liquids  and  in  solids.  By  tour  différent  modes  of  argument, 
derived  from  différent  parts  of  science,  and  pointing  mainly 
to  the  same  conclusion,  he  has  shown  that  the  distance  be- 
tween  two  molécules  in  a  drop  of  water  is  such  that  there  are^ 
between  five  hundred  millions  and  five  thousand  millions  of 
them  in  an  inch.  He  expresses  that  resuit  in  tins  way  :  That 
if  you  were  to  maiçnify  a  drop  of  water  to  the  size  of  the  earth, 
then  the  coarseness  of  the  graining  of  it  would  be  something 
between  that  of  cricket-balls  and  small  shot.  Or,  we  may 
express  it  in  this  rather  strikîng  way  :  You  know  that  the  best 
microscopes  can  be  made  to  magnify  from  six  thousand  ta 
eight  thousand  times.  A  microscope  which  would  magnify 
that  resuit  as  much  again  would  show  the  molecular  structure 
of  water."  ^ 

Two  things  are  to  be  said  in  view  of  this  gênerai  statement. 
First  we  must  note  that  in  the  atoms,  the  ultimate  partiales 
of  matter,  we  hâve  the  substance  of  physics.  In  ail  scientifia 
theorizing,  the  atoms  are  "  the  blocks  with  which  we  build." 
To  the  entire  universe  of  the  sensés  the  atoms  bear  the  same 
relations  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  —  those  of  ibem  that 
are  elementary  —  bear  to  literature.  The  Iliad,  Shakspeare,. 
yes,  the  Bible,  is  determined  by  the  phonetic  qualities  of  about 
thirty  letters.    Change  the  quality  of  a  single  alphabetio  ele- 

4Ca  mbridge  Course  of  Elemeotary  Physiot.  Part  First  By  W.  J.  Bolfe  and  J.  A. 
Gillet.    p.  6. 

•  ProfMsor  Ollfford,  in  artiole  Atoms,  Half-Honr  Beoreations  in  Popolar  Soieno» 
pp.  446,^446. 
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ment,  and  the  Iliad,  as  we  now  hâve  it,  would  be  mutilated. 
Exchange  the  qualities  of  any  two  letters,  and  Shakspeare,  in 
tiie  form  we  now  hâve  his  works,  might  be  unintelligible. 
The  Iliad  is  siraply  a  few  elementary  sounds  in  certain  combi- 
nations.  The  substance  is  in  the  letters  ;  ail  else  is  forma- 
tive.  The  physical  universe  is  the  atoms  in  varied  andnum- 
berless  combinations.  The  atoms  are  the  substance,  ail  else 
is  formative, —  the  qualities  of  the  atoms  determîning  the 
relations,  conditions,  everything  recognized  fts  belonging  to 
the  realm  of  physical  science  —  the  realm  of  physics. 

The  second  point —  and  for  our  présent  purpose  ail-impor- 
tant because  ail-inclusive  —  is  this:    The  atoms  are  noty  cannot 
b€y  objecté  of  sight  or  of  any  sense-apprehension.     The  atom  is 
something  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  car  heard.      It  is 
reached  purely  by  inference.     It  is  affirmed  by  a  purely  men- 
tal process.     The  very  bases  of  physics,  scientific  authors 
bearing  the  testimony,  are  furnished  by  a  metapliysical  method. 
Every  department  of  physics  rests  upon  psychology.     It  is 
significant  to  note  that  two  of  the  authors  quoted  pronounce 
the  Atomic  theory  a  "  belief,"  and  this  in  a  connection  that 
-détermines  the  intended  meaning  as  that  of  debatable  belief. 
The  "  good  reasons  for  believing  "  are  indeed  good.     They 
are  intelligible  even  to  the  non-professional,  and  they  are  con- 
vincing.     We  find  ourselves  compelled  to  accept  the  Atomic 
Theory  —  at  once  startling,  wonderful  and  beautiful.     We 
never  spring  a  plate  of  glass  or  a  steel  blade,  but  the  explana- 
tion  is  apparent  :  in  the  act  of  springing  the  steel  or  glass,  the 
atoms  on  the  inside  come  nearer  together,  and  those  on  the 
outside  go  further  apart  !     We  feel  assured,  even  in  this  fun- 
damental  of  science,  of  that  which  ^^  eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard,"  nor  any  other  sensé  tested.    That  which  we  hâve 
a  strong  persuasion  that  we  see,  we  do  not  see.    The  reality 
is  in  the  words  of  déduction,  far  remote  from  tactual  démon- 
stration. ® 

*  The  speoolfttiTe  basts  of  pbyslos  is  exemplified  in  other  regards  than  that  to  whioh 
we  restrict  considération  in  tiie  text  The  Conservation  of  Force  —  the  postnlate  that 
in  the  Unirerse  there  is  a  flxed  qnantlty  of  force,  and  that  the  nnmberless  and  yaried 
forms  of  pbenomena  are  bnt  its  manifestations —is,  we  believe,  beld  by  ail  scientists, 
«nd  it  proYokes  dissent  in  no  qoarter.    It  is  thoaght,  most  hrrationally  we  think,  to 
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Now  if  the  blocks  are  matters  of  "  nothing  but  belief,"  can 
the  building  be  anything  more  ?  It  is  a  truism,  îndeed  mat- 
ter  of  common  definitiou,  that  logic  is  only  formative.  It  fur- 
nishes  no  substance.  It  makes  apparent  what  before  was 
unrecognized,  but  it  does  not  make  that  which  it  prodaces. 
It  takes  premises  and  reveals  their  meaning.  But  it  makes 
no  premises,  save  in  the  sensé  that  its  conclusions  serve  as 
data  for  yet  other  conclusions,  in  which,  however,  nothing 
substantial  is  given.  If,  then,  in  the  very  bases  of  phenomena, 
in  the  ultimate  particles  whereof  the  Universe  is  but  a  set  of 
combinations,  we  are  dealing  not  with  things  seen,  or  experi- 
mentally  verified,  but  only  with  things  affirmed  by  irrésistible, 
mental  conviction,  we  are  surely  guilty  ot  gross  assumption  if 
we  claim  more  of  certainty  in  our  déductions  than  exist  in  the 
data  which  authenticates  them.  In  truth  if  we  so  define 
knowledge  that  we  cannot  apply  it  to  the  very  materials  of 
physical  science,  we  are  estopj)ed  from  an  application  of  the 
Word  10  science  itself.  In  that  définition,  we  make  the  poeti- 
cal  Une  a  literal,  exact  formula,  "  Behold,  we  know  not  any- 
thing." But  if  the  Word  "  knowledge  "  has  any  application 
in  science  (and  we  hold  that  it  has),  it  cannot  bave  any  less 
application  to  the  ppychological  propositions  upon  which  the 
very  data  of  science  rest. 

The  aim  of  this  essay  is,  we  trust,  sufficiently  clear.    Cer- 

dispeDse  with  the  Decessity  of  attribnting  design  to  the  power  which  leads  to  the 
ohaDget  and  proceedings  of  the  Universe,  while  it  is  confidently  appealed  to,  irration- 
ally  we  again  think,  as  foreclosing  the  notion  of  final  causes.  Yet  in  what  sensé  or 
what  particolar  can  this  fondamental  of  modem  science  be  regarded  as  the  disolos- 
nre  of  sensible  expérience?  What  eye,  or  ear,  or  other  physical  organ,  has  appre- 
hended  it?  The  only  basis  for  this  most  important  theory  is  that  of  **  irrésistible  con- 
Tiction  **  —  in  other  words,  the  mind*8  inability  to  conceive  of  an  inorease  of  the 
world's  qnantity  of  force,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  of  its  deorease.  The  reason  we 
think  to  be  perfectly  valid.  Yet  it  is  needless  to  add,  it  is  parely  metaphysioal.  So 
of  the  notion  of  the  indestractibility  of  matter;  so  of  Herbert  Spencer*s  notion  (with 
which  John  Stuart  Mill  was  in  sabstratial  agretment)  of  an  Unknown  as  the  basis  of 
phenomena.  The  notions,  whateTer  their  yalae,  are  exolosiyely  metaphysioal:  ex- 
périment  cannot  even  get  at  them.  **  We  are,**  says  the  late  professor  Diman,  (The 
Theistic  Argument,  p.  91,)  ^  compelled  to  believe  in  the  persistence  of  force,  simply 
fat  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  oonc«iTe  of  something  beooming  nothing,  or  ci 
nothing  becoming  something.  TTs  pau  beyoml  thé  rêoim  of  êt^pêrimoe  and  appeal  to 
a  psychological  necessity.  Soienoa  lands  «s,  at  last,  in  a  transoeodental  région  ~  ail 
her  oonolnsions  are  seen  to  rest  npon  a  poetiUato  whioh  we  reeogniie  as  a  law  of  oon- 
ioioas  tfaovght** 
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tainlj  the  misapprehension  will  be  vital  if  it  is  thonght  to 
reveal  a  apirit  jealous  of,  or  out  of  sympathy  with,  the  great 
soientiGc  movements  of  the  âge.  It  is  trae,  our  aim  has  been 
to  convict  a  certain  class  of  teachers  known  as  scientists,  of 
mistakes  in  their  treatment  of  a  matter  that  is  not  in  their 
chosen  realm.  But  this  is  not  a  criticism  of  them  as  sdentists. 
The  movement  of  a  locomotive  on  the  rail  is  always  an  inter- 
esting  spectacle.  But  it  is  nothing  against  that  wonderful 
mechanism  to  complain  of  its  movements  upon  an  ungraded 
field.  When  a  scientist  in  a  particular  physical  department 
only,  leaves  his  appointed  track  to  pronounce  a  jndgment 
upon  a  matter  that  is  not  in  the  scientific  realm  —  at  least  the 
particular  realm  which  he  has  explored  —  the  censure  he  may 
jnstify  is  not  a  censure  of  him  as  a  scientist.  The  contor tiens 
and  eccentric  movements  of  a  fish  upon  the  land  provoke  a 
criticism  of  the  fish  not  as  a  fish,  but  as  pedestrian.  Our  pro- 
found  sympathy  with  scientific  pursuits  leading  us  to  be  spe- 
cially  impatient  of  a  class  of  theologians  who  assail  it  in  blind- 
ness,  in  inappreciation  of  its  significance,  makes  us  revolt  at 
the  thought  of  writing  science  down.  But  we  also  protest 
against  the  writing  of  essential  religion  down,  particularly  by 
men  who  hâve  not  earned  a  right  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
its  principles. 

We  hâve  not  been  aggressive.  We  hâve  been  purely  upon 
the  defeuce.  We  hâve  aimed  to  show  that  science  in  its  com- 
pleteness,  —  which  cannot,  without  a  contradiction  of  terms, 
hâve  more  of  certitude  than  has  its  substance, —  has,  by  its 
own  confession,  no  claim  to  the  word  ^^  knowledge  ''  in  any 
sensé  that  authorizes  the  antithesis,  ^^  Science  is  what  we 
know  ;  religion  is  what  we  heUeve,^^  Science  cannot  put  relig- 
ion down  as  ^^  nothing  but  belief,''  except  as  it  knocks  from 
under  itself  the  very  pillars  on  which  it  aflfeots  to  rest.  The 
Bneer  is  therefore  not  simply  illogical  —  it  is  suicidai.  But  it 
is  not  tlie  sneer  of  science.  It  is  that  of  men  nsing  the  pres- 
tige won  in  a  particular  realm,  to  give  weight  to  utteranoes 
pertaining  to  a  realm  wherein  tiiej  hâve  won  no  distinetioiiy 
and  bave  no  rightAil  anthority. 
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Article  VI. 
Science  and  Religion, 

If  Science  is  the  trutb  as  to  the  facts  aiid  phenoraena  of 
the  physical  world,  and  Religion,  the  trutli  as  to  tlie  facts  and 
relations  of  the  spiritual  life,  then  "  the  confiict  of  science  and 
religion  "  is  a  misnomer.  For  it  is  a  principle  on  which  rests 
the  possibility  of  ail  knowledge  and  ail  philosophy  that  truth 
is  harmonious  —  that  a  truth  in  one  realm  of  knowledge  or 
one  domain  of  nature  cannot  be  in  confiict  with  a  truth  in 
another  realm  or  domain.  The  "confiict,"  then,  —  and  a 
confiict  there  certainly  lias  been,  if  it  do  not  exist  to-day  — 
has  been  waged  between  the  two  great  forces  which  hâve 
determined  and  shaped  our  civilization  —  on  the  one  hand, 
the  free  spirit  of  inquiry  and  truth-seeking,  reckless  of  consé- 
quences and  dogmas,  and  on  the  other,  an  organized  spiritual 
hierarchy,  appealing  to  the  authority  of  a  record,  a  creed,  or  a 
tradition,  and  wielduig  with  overweening  arrogance  the  scep- 
ter  of  power.  The  confiict  has  arisen  from  the  opposition  of 
priests  and  theologians  to  the  conclusions  of  scientifîc  investi- 
gators.  Ând  hère  a  little  digression  may  be  allowed  to  remark 
the  perversion  of  facts,  if  not  the  perversity  of  mind,  displayed 
in  the  so-called  History  of  the  Confiict  of  Science  and  Relig- 
ion by  an  eminent  scientific  scholar  of  our  own  country,  in 
which  religion  is  identified  with  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  made  responsible  for  ail  the  enormities  of  that  Church,  in 
its  long  struggle  with  liberty  and  the  spirit  of  progress. 

History. has  drawn  no  flattering  picture  of  the  Ghurch,  in 
its  relations  to  this  confiict.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
pushed  its  bostilitj  to  science  to  the  verge  of  brutality  and 
cruelty  ;  that  its  acknowledged  représentatives  murdered 
Hypatia,  and  a  Christian  bishop  exulted  at  the  horrid  crime  ; 
that  it  compelled  Galileo  to  deny  on  his  knees  the  convictions 
of  his  honest  thought  ;  that  it  burned  Bruno  at  the  stake  and 
persecuted  Coperuicus,  and,  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  made 
it  a  terror  to  an  honest  man  to  proclaim  convictions  opposed 
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'toits'doetriDos.    But  iu  vain  !    The  indvridiial  trutb-seeker 
Ml  uoëer  4be  iron  baud  of  power.    Tbe  imtb  prevailed. 

This  is  not  the  place  (o  présent  an  apolofry  for  *^  tlie  Boljr 
OathoUc  Ohnrch  "  ;  bat  H  may  Mot  be  anprofitable  to  indicate 
-at  least  oue  oT  the  priiuiples  <by  which  ita  attitude  and  apirit 
«rere datenoained.  And we sélect adoctrine firot fonnulated. we 
'bdiere,  bj  Anguatine,  who,  by  hîa  giant  intellect  and  altoon» 
pelling  dogmatiam  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  of 
the  early  Obnreh  to  shape  the  creed  of  Okrîatendom, —  the 
•âoetrwe  ibat  the  Bible  is  plenarily  inspîred,  that  ail  its  worda 
«re  tlie  word  of  6od,  and  whether  it  apeaka  of  coBmogoirie8> 
or  faiatory,  or  pbiloaophy,  ita  utterances  are  to  be  reeeiTod  as 
infaUiblO'aiid  conoluaiTe  of  ail  iiiquiry.  By  a  logical  aud  coti- 
aiatent  application  of  this  doctrine  the  Church  endeavored  to 
cuppreas  ail  the  conclusions  of  science  whtoh  did  not  accord 
willi  the  suppoaed  science  of  révélation,  and  smato  the  adro- 
«aiee  of  thèse  oonchisions  as  euemies  of  mankind. 

And  it  râ  fpom  the  point  of  view  of  this  Au^stiniaii  doo^ 
tvine  that  the  spasaaodic  attempts  are  made  in  our  own  time 
to  ^^reconoile  "  Oenesis  and  Geology — the  suppoaed  eosmog- 
ony  of  Mosas  wîth  the  coainogony  of  soienoe  —  regardless  of 
ûte  faet  that  a  revealed  science  would  be  no  science  at  ail, 
aad  of  the  faet  that  the  posi-Moeaic  authorship  of  tiie  Penta^ 
ieaoh  îs  bow  jgenerally  oonoeded  by  those  most  compétent  ta 
pronoQBce  au  -opionion  in  tlie  •case.  But  even  if  it  stood  otli^ 
orwise  wità  thîs  question  of  hiatorical  criticism,  and  Moees 
were  unqueatioaably  the  author  of  thèse  booha,  the  doctrine 
that  he  was  qualified  by  inspiration  to  reveal  the  proeess  of 
création,  or  dedare  aeosaiogony,  rests  on  a  presumpiîon  nrhich 
no  unprejudiced  scholar  would  hâve  the  hardihood  to  make. 
The  time  bas  passed  when  religion  oan  profit  by  the  labors  of 
the  apdogiste  of  this  ^^  reconciling  "  «cfaool. 

But  in  spite  of  ihe  toroh^  tlie  anothema,  and  the  frighteaad 
proleat  of  timid  theologians^  acience  bas  ateadily  puivuad  its 
«ftward  course,  until,  by  the  «nwaaoried  patience  and  tsdnstry 
of  ito  long  Une  of  tn^eitiflators,  it  bas  become  «ne  «f  ihe  aaast 
tmil\d  and  ben^fiBont  fioaces  of  modem  ciTiliaation.    Pushiug 
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its  researches  toward  the  ûtiuost  limits  of  the  knowable,  it 
lias  unveiled  the  hiddeii  secrets  of  nature,  and  compelled  her 
most  recondite  truths  into  the  service  of  knowledge.  Mas- 
tering  the  forces  of  matter,  it  has  made  them  tributary  to  the 
use,  the  comfort,  and  the  civilization  of  mankind,  until  its 
trophies  are  hung  in  every  home,  and,  in  the  din  of  trafBc 
and  enterprise  that  belts  the  globe,  its  triumphs  are  sounded 
round  the  world.  It  has  revealed  in  an  aspect  of  benignity 
those  terrifie  powers  of  the  éléments,  before  which  ignorance 
stood  dumb  with  amazement,  and  superstition  com!3ianded 
the  soûl  of  man  to  bow  with  trembling  and  with  fear.  It  has 
taken  that  impalpable  and  mysterious  force,  eleotricity,  and 
taught  it  to  make  its  incredible  flight  through  space,  bearing 
tlie  thoughts  of  man  and  even  the  accents  and  tones  of  his 
voice,  or,  pausing  in  the  carbon,  tp  burst  into  splendor,  like  a 
sun,  self-kindied  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  It  has  sur- 
passed  the  most  extravagant  vision  of  the  seer  and  the  most 
sanguine  hope  of  the  philanthropist  in  effecting  the  unity  of 
the  human  race,  the  solidarity  of  mankind.  It  has  overcome 
the  obstacles  to  human  intercourse  in  the  différence  of  race 
and  language,  surmounted  the  stormy  barrier  of  the  great  deep, 
and  surpassed  the  flight  of  the  revolving  earth,  so  that  now 
the  man  who  has  a  word  of  power  to  speak,  speaks  it  simulta- 
neously  to  two  continents,  and  a  mourning  nation,  bending 
around  the  hier  of  its  fallen  chief,  feels  the  electric  touch  of 
sympathy  from  across  the  sea.  It  has  furnished  the  most 
striking  testimony  to  the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  and  to 
the  immortal  énergies  of  the  human  soûl,  and  has  made  this 
âge  of  ours  the  most  wonderful  and  wonder-working  âge  of 
human  history. 

Shall  it  be  said  that  an  agency  so  beneficent,  and  yieldiug 
8uch  contributions  to  civilization  is  hostile  to  religion  ?  To 
afflrm  this  were  to  affirm  the  limitation  of  religion  —  were  to 
affirm  that  it  has  no  place  in  the  totality  of  real  things,  that  it 
is  a  delusion  or  a  superstition,  a  note  of  disoord  in  the  divine 
harmony  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  far  from  being  injured, 
the  hiterests  of  religion  hâve  been  furthered  by  science.    For 
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the  more  science  has  revealed  of  the  gi*audeur  of  the  uuiverse 
and  its  wonderful  economj,  its  order,  harmony  and  laws,  the 
more  securelj  hâve  the  foundatjons  of  relijçion  heen  estab- 
lished,  and  the  more  intelligent  and  révèrent  has  its  worship 
become.  If  to  the  Hebrew  poet  *'  day  unto  day  uttered 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showed  kuowledge  ''  of  God, 
how  much  more  to  the  poet  or  the  worshipper  of  to-day  do 
the  révélations  of  science  proclaim  the  glory  and  majesty 
the  divine  workmanship  ! 

Accordîngly,  if  we  examine  the  conclusions  of  science  in 
détail,  we  shall  only  find  a  confirmation  of  our  position,  and 
shall  see  that,  although  the  exclusive  dévotion  to  physical 
studies  is  often  productive  of  a  materialistic  and  atheistic  view 
of  nature  and  of  life,  this  is  by  no  means  the  logical  resuit  of 
scientific  inqniry.  In  its  analysis  of  nature,  for  example,  sci- 
ence finds  matter  and  force  the  ultimate  facts  behind  ail  phe- 
nomena.  Matter  it  déclares  indestructible,  force,  persistent. 
The  former  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  ;  the  lat- 
ter,  in  ail  its  forms  of  corrélation  and  conservation,  persists 
in  endless  activity.  From  tiie  opération  of  thèse  two  éléments 
proceed  the  manifold  forms  and  ceaseless  changes  of  the  phé- 
noménal universe.  Now  it  is  a  fundamental  postulate  of 
religion  that  the  world  cannot  be  explained  out  of  itself,  but 
only  by  assuming  a  supersensible  cause.  Ând  although  this 
assumption  does  not  establish  Theism,  it  is  a  necessary  stop, 
and  the  first  step,  towards  its  establishment.  But  science 
cannot  déclare,  and  does  not  prétend  to  demonstrate,  the  non- 
existence  of  such  a  cause.  To  do  so  would  be  to  transcend 
its^  legitimate  sphère,  the  investigation  of  phenomena.  In  the 
présence  of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  things  science  is 
dumb.  Out  of  the  voiceless  mystery  of  being  it  has  won  no 
révélation.  It  cannot  affirm,  and  does  not  prétend  to  aflSrm 
that  force  created  matter,  or  that  matter  created  force.  In- 
deed,  it  is  not  by  an  induction,  but  by  an  a  priori  necessity  of 
thought,  that  it  is  able  even  to  affirm  the  indestructibility  of 
matter  and  the  persistence  of  force  —  simply  because  it  is 
unthinkable  that  something  should  become  nothing.     Hence, 
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far  from  coming  into  conflict  with  religion,  far  from  drawiug 
any  conclusions  hostile  to  it,  science  lias  only  prepared  the 
problem  for  the  considération  of  a  religions  philosophy,  ha« 
even  contributed  as  much  as  lies  in  its  power  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  postulâtes  of  religion.  In  carrying  its  researches 
to  the  utmost  analjsis  of  matter,  it  bas  brought  the  reason 
face  to  face  with  a  necessity  of  thought,  by  which  the  meta- 
physical  proposition  must  be  asserted  that  the  ever-varying 
phenomena  of  matter  and  energy  cannot  be  regarded  as  ulti- 
mate,  l)ecause  the  changeable  requires  an  unchangeable  to 
account  for  its  existence  and  movements,  because  a  séries  of 
second  causes  requires  the  assumption  of  a  first  cause  for  its 
explanation.  And  if  science  cannot  affirm  this  first  cause,  it 
certainly  caimot  deny  it.  When  it  bas  reduced  ail  causes  to 
thèse  two,  energy  and  matter,  it  bas  only  stated  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  tliin^s.  It  bas  not  solved  the  problem.  How 
l\fe  proceeds  from  thèse  it  cannot  tell.  That  they  are  alone 
adéquate  to  produce  life,  it  dares  not  affirm.  But  life  exists, 
and  cannot,  according  to  a  (undamental  axiom  of  science,  be 
without  a  cause.  In  the  absence  of  a  physical  cause,  to 
assume  a  hyperphysical  cause  is  a  necessity  of  thought. 

Âgaîn,  the  theistic  argument  for  the  intelligence  of  the  first 
cause,  drawn  from  the  Order  of  the  universe  is  not  invalidated 
by  the  results  of  scîentific  investigation.  Science  reveals  to 
us  the  process  of  création  in  a  séries  of  changes  extendîng 
through  uncomputed  time,  âge  succeeding  âge,  and  each 
epoch  containing  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  the 
epoch  that  follows.  In  this  method  there  is  nothing  more 
striking  and  essential  than  the  prevalence  of  order  —  the 
reign  of  law.  By  force,  matter  and  the  law  of  gravitation, 
science  explains  the  formation  of  the  solar  system  by  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  But  when  it  bas  ended  this  explana- 
tion and  made  this  hypothesis  appear  probable,  it  bas  com- 
pleted  its  work.  It  can  answer  the  question,  Hbw?  To  the 
Wherrfore  f  it  can  give  no  response.  How  came  a  msyestic 
System  of  worlds,  which  exhîbîts  the  most  consummate  or- 
der  and    harmony,  to   proceed   out  of   the   formless  neb- 
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ula  ?  By  the  Xaw  of  gravitation,  whîcli  caueed  the  n^bula 
to  cojideiise  {x\^n  itself,  and  by  the  action  of  force  in  mani- 
fold  forma,  wliereby  the  élément»  were  fnsed  and  shapod 
in  masses,  and  the  worlds  were  sent  forth  in  their  endlesa 
fliglit,  is  tiie  answer  of  science.  It8  ntmost  analysis  givea  it 
no  anthority  to  answer  otherwise.  If  it  does.  not  affirm  an 
intelligent  cause,  it  is  for  the  reason  tha^  it  has  no  raeans  of 
discoverfng  such  a  cause.  It  h^s  no  right  to  make  sudi  an 
affirmation.  And  the  fact  that  it  is  unablo  by  its  method  to 
dîscover  intelligence,  gives  it  no  right  to  deny  the  affirmation. 
Hère,  again,  we  find  science  in  no  conâict  with  religion,  but 
only  helping  in  the  solution  of  the  problom  of  existence  by 
reducing  it  tp  a  simple  form.  If  a  skeptical  pliilosophy  hère 
takes  up  the  question  and  asserts  that  there  is  no  need  of  sup- 
posing  intelligence  to  account  for  the  ordar  in  nature,  since  it 
is  already  accounted  for  by  the  reign  of  law,  of  which  science 
discloses  the  record  through  ail  the  stages  of  cosmic  evolu- 
tion,  then  it  is  compétent  for  a  theistic  philosophy  to  answer 
that  this  is  not  a  solution,  but  an  évasion  of  the  problem  ;  for 
to  ezplain  order  by  law  is  simply  to  explain  a  thing  by  itself^ 
Tlie  problem  calls  for  the  explanation  of  law.  How  could  tha 
nebula  and  gravitation  resuit  in  the  évolution  of  a  unirerso 
unless  the  nebula  possessed  certain  properties  which  would 
détermine  such  a  resuit  ?  And  whence  the  adjustment  of  ail 
the  qualities  and  conditions  exactly  so  as  to  produce  a  uni- 
verse  —  so  as  to  develop  into  a  mi^estio  order,  instead  of 
remaining  an  eternal  chaos  ?  We  must  answer  either  that 
this  happened  by  chance,  and  that  the  universe  is  only  one  of 
an  infinité  number  of  possible  results,  or  that  an  intelligence 
i^t  sometime  and  in  some  way  involved  the  éléments  and  con- 
ditions ont  of  which  the  existing  order  of  things  has  been 
evolved.  The  theory  of  chance  is  not  only  utterly  unreason- 
able  in  itself,  but  it  has  ail  the  analogy  of  nature  against  it. 
For  in  nature  nothing  happens  by  chance,  but  everything  pro* 
œeds  in  accordance  with  law.  Accordingly  it  is  évident  that 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  variations  of  species  by  natural 
sélection  does  not  dispense  with  intelligent  design.    For  ma- 
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terial  éléments  and  forces  that  uniformly  resuit  in  products 
of  order,  must  împly,  must  involve  in  their  constitution  and 
nature  the  order  which  they  bring  forth.  That  is  to  say,  that 
tliese  products  must  hâve  been  ikought  before  they  existed. 
Tliis  affirmation  rests  on  a  necessity  of  thonght.  For  to 
affirm  the  contrary  is  to  say  that  the  mpst  wonderful  thîng  in 
nature,  the  ever  and  everywhere  prevailing  order  and  System, 
is  without  an  adéquate  cause. 

The  sciefitific  hypothesis  of  Evolution  is  commonly  pre- 
sented  as  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  design  in  nature, 
and  completely  demolishing  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes. 
That  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  not  even  hère  does  science, 
considered  apart  from  the  materialistic  philosopliy  which  is 
often  confounded  with  ît,  enter  into  conflict  with  religion,  is 
apparent  on  a  slight  considération  of  the  évidence  in  the  case. 
The  principle  of  évolution  is  substantially  that  everything  in 
nature  is  produced  from  rudimentary  forms  by  a  slow  process 
of  modifications  succeeding  each  other  and  gradually  approach- 
îng  the  corapletion  of  a  resuit,  towards  which  by  an  invariable 
law,  the  beginning  and  the  entire  development  were  directed. 
Now,  so  far  as  the  analysis  of  science  extends,  thèse  modifica- 
tions are  found  to  resuit  from  the  action  of  material  agencies 
and  forces.  Ând  to  discover  and  exhibit  thèse  is  only  to  give 
the  we^Aoi  of  création,  it  is  not  to  explain  it.  Accordingly, 
in  doing  this,  science,  remaining,  as  it  does,  in  its  own  field  of 
physical  phenomena  and  facts  infringes  neither  upon  the  do- 
main of  religion,  nor  that  of  a  theistic  philosophy.  For  a 
supersensible  cause  being  the  postulate  of  religion,  the  removal 
of  this  cause  through  œons  of  time  from  its  effect,  and-  the 
production  of  that  eflfect  by  a  process  of  évolution  involves  no 
déniai,  either  of  tlie  cause,  or  of  its  efficiency.  It  is  not  until 
the  scientist  assumes  the  rôle  of  philospher  that  the  gage  of 
battle  is  thrown  down,  and  the  conflict  with  Theism  is  really 
joinedj  as,  for  example,  when  Mr.  Huxley  discourses  as  fol- 
lows  on  Final  Causes,  apropos  of  Paley's  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  Design  from  tlie  adaptation  exhibited  in  a  watch  : 
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"  Suppose,  however,  that  any  one  had  been  able  to  show 
that  the  watch  had  not  been  made  directly  by  any  persou,but 
that  it  was  the  resuit  of  the  modification  of  another  watch 
wliich  kept  time  but  poorly,  and  that  this,  again,  liad  pro- 
ceeded  from  a  structure  that  could  liardly  be  called  a  watch 
at  ail,  seeing  that  it  had  no  fi|?ures  on  the  dial,  and  the  works 
were  rudimentary,  and  that,  going  back  and  back  in  time,  we 
came  at  last  to  a  revolvinsç  barrel  as  the  earliest  traceable  ru- 
diment of  the  whole  fabric;  and  imagine  that  it  had  been 
possible  to  show  that  ail  thèse  changes  had  resulted  first  from 
a  tendency  in  the  structure  to  vary  indefinitely,  and  secoudly, 
from  something  in  the  surrounding  world  which  helped  ail 
variations  in  the  direction  of  an  accurate  time-keeper,  and 
cbecked  ail  those  in  other  directions, — tlien  it  is  obvions  that 
the  force  of  Paley's  argument  would  I)€  gone." 

If  ail  this  were  shown,  then  we  should  certainly  hâve  a  very 
wonderful  method  of  constructing  a  watch,  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  "  obvions  "  that  the  mind  would  feel  no  necessity 
of  explaining  the  method  by  inquinng  into  its  reason.  And  in 
prosecuting  tins  inquiry,  we  should  seek  to  know  how  the 
rudimentary  structure  came  to  "  vary  indefinitely,"  wliat  the 
^^  something  in  the  surrounding  world*"  might  be,  and  above 
ail,  why  this  unnamed  thing  persistently  operated,  as  if  with 
design,  to  "  help  ail  variations  in  the  direction  of  an  accurate 
time-keeper."  And  the  resuit  of  such  an  inquiry  could  only 
be  to  affirm  the  doctrine  of  Design,  or  the  theory  of  Chance, 
or  to  take  refuge  in  the  confession  of  ignorance,  that  last 
resort  of  a  baffled  materialism. 

It  is  obvious  from  thèse  considérations  that  the  interests 
botli  of  science  and  religion  will  be  promoted  by  an  attitude  of 
intelligent  understanding  of  each  other  on  the  part  of  the 
représentatives  of  both.  The  religious  teacher  shquld  reniem- 
ber  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  realm  of  science  which  no 
one  is  so  well  qualified  to  elucidate  as  lie  who  gives  ail  hig 
thought  to  the  study  of  physical  phenomena,  and  that  al 
truth  should  be  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  his  kind.  And 
the  student  of  science  should  not  lorget  that  there  is  a  realm 
of  spirit,  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  which  are  as  real  and  as 
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niuoh  entîtled  ta  récognition  as  those  witii  wtiick  be  deals. 
Bspecially  is  it  th©  part  of  the  advocate  of  religion  to  iufifirt 
upon  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  facts,  the  deliverauces  of 
tbe  reason  aud  the  consoience,  and  to  be  ^^  instant  in  season/' 
Qot  to  declaim  ag^nst  science  lu  alarm;  at  eaob  new  diseoT^rj^ 
but  to  meet  the  theorioa  of  materialisiii  with  weHichose» 
weapons  from  the  annory  of  tbetstic  philosophf . 


AariOLB  VIL 
A  Prophet. 

**  Ont  froni  the  hearts  of  propheta  old, 
The  barden  of  the  Bible  twled.** 

There  dwett  in  Syria,  many  centuries  ago,  a  remarkable 
class  of  men  catled  prophets.  Row  did  they  look,  act,  feel  ; 
and  what  were  their  natures,  endôwments,  bclief,  character, 
and  modes  of  procédure  ?  This  article  is  an  attetnpt  to  an- 
Bwer  some  of  thèse  question»  in  the  light  radiated  from  tbe 
books  of  the  prophets  —  the  Bible. 

A  prophet  is  a  peculiar  man  ;  and  there  are  many  kinds  of 
peculiar  men.  We  may  admit  that  in  a  certain,  restricted 
sensé,  "  ail  men  are  born  free  and  equal,'*  and  that  "  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons  '^  ;  yet  adult  men  are  very  uniike  in 
tempérament,  attainment,  taste,  and  character.  A  few  per- 
sons in  every  génération  are  siiperior  in  some  respects  to  ail 
the  others.  Some  of  thèse  superior  men  are  eminent  aa 
poets  ;  others,,  as  painters,  musicians,  orators,  inventors,  gên- 
erais, reformers,  àc.  ;  and  each  in  his  sphère,  excels  ail  others. 
Each  bas  a  gift,  a  genius,  an  intuition,  an  inspiration,  that 
stirs  his  tiioughts,  colors  his  ideas,  tones  his  speech,  and  rég- 
ulâtes his  conduct.  And  this  mysterious  sometbing  tliat  influ- 
ences him,  also  contrôla  him,  —  is  a  master  that  be  must  obey. 
Being  of  this  make,  the  prophet,  like  bis  peers  in  other  fields 
of  thought  and  labor,  stands  apart  from  other  men,  and  does 
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not  need  their  compaiiy.  Môses  asceiida  Sinai,  arid  filijah 
stauds  on  Horeb,  alone.  Bialaam  said,  "  If  Balak  would  give 
me  lus  hoasc  ftill  of  siWer  and  gold,  1  caunot  go  beyond  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to  do  less  or  more."  And  after- 
ward,  whatever  altar  was  buik  or  victim  saorificed,  he  wa» 
oUiged  lo  bless  and  not  curse  Israël.  Qenerally  unpopular, 
and  sometimes  liated  and  persecated,  the  prophet  shrinks  not 
flrom  doty  or  responsibility,  though  he  stands  ail  aloné. 

A  prophet  is  an  inspired  man.  Inspiration  is  a  mystery 
t!iat  cannot  be  defined  or  deacribed.  The  prophet  calls  it  a 
*♦  biirden  "  thot  weîglis  upon  liim,  **  the  hand  of  tlie  Lord  "* 
lèid  upon  him,  learing  ue  to  imagine  the  sensation  prodttced 
by  the  thrilling  toach  and  the  burdensome  pressure  of  the 
dWme  Hand.  But  the  outcome  of  this  abtrormal  influence,  is 
nierds.  *'  Holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  upon 
by-  the  Holy  Spîrit."  The  propliet  speaks  or  writcs  his 
tboughts  ;  and  if,  as  Oondillae,  Lavoisier,  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  others  assert,  ^^  we  think  in  words/*  the  inspiration  must 
be^TerbiJ.  The  fréquent  préface^  **Thu8  saitli  the  Lord,^ 
impKes  a  verbal  report  from  the  lips  of  the  Eternal  ;  and  this 
is  eridently  what  the  proplïet  supposes  hiinself  doing.  %me- 
tifRies  Tisions,  —  dteamy  pietnres,  —  float  through  his  mmd, 
bttt  they  are  immedtately  coined  into  words  ;  atid  tite  resuit 
of  the  inspiring  influence  is  still  verbal.  But  each  prophet  is 
ÎBspîped  to  speak  in  his mother  toug^te,  and  in  the  pliraseology 
to  whioh  he  is  acoustomed.  Only  a  person  intimate  witli  shep- 
Ikerd  iialnts  could  hâve  written  the  28d  Psalm  ;  and  only  a 
lough  ^^  herdman  of  Tekoah  "  could  hâve  penned  the  book  of 
Aimos.  In  his  éloquent  speech  on  Mars  Hill,  the  leamed  dis- 
oîple  of  Oamaliel  displnyed  to  advantage  his  olassical  culture 
and  logioal  training.  But  from  whatever  source  the  sentences 
Ê&Wy  the  actual  meaning,  and  not  the  mère  words,  is  the  thing 
valnable.  Noyee's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  quite 
«ttHke  King  James's  version,  —  is  more  easily  read  and  under- 
stood  ;  yet,  in  the  main,  the  ideas  of  each  are  identical.  In 
iaot,  the  eotire  English  Bible  is  merely  one  way  among  hun- 
dreda  of  embodying  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  authors. 
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The  prophet  is  an  inspired  teaclier  ;  and  the  trutli  he  teaches, 
rather  than  the  words,  will  abide  forever. 

A  prophet  is  "  a  mar.  of  God."  He  believes  in  God,  fears 
God,  and  desires  in  ail  things  to  "  obey  God  rather  than  man." 
His  views  of  Deity  may  be  crude  and  even  erroneous  in  onr 
opinion  ;  he  may  believe  that  the  Infinité  One  has  feelings 
akin  to  human  pride,  jealousy,  love  of  praise,  anger  and  re- 
venge;  and  this  beliei  may  affect  botli  his  sayings  and  his 
conduct  ;  but  he  is  whoUy  loyal  to  his  idéal  King.  What  the 
Spirit  says  is  to  him  a  law,  —  a  verdict,  —  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal.  What  the  Lord  oommands  should  be  done,  re- 
gardless  of  conséquences  ;  and  what  the  promises  or  threat- 
enings  affirm  will  surely  corne.  His  ruling  tliought  is,  *'  Woe 
to  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel  ;  "  if  I  neglect  to  "  déclare 
ail  the  counsel  of  God  ;  "  if  I  fail  to  "  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments.'^  Hence  in  his  inspired  moments  he  is  incor- 
ruptible and  irrépressible.  But,  like  ail  mortals,  he  is  moody 
and  changeable.  The  divine  afflatus  is  not  always  felt.  He 
may  be  misled  by  lying  spirits  :  he  may  blunder  like  Jonah, 
may  sin  like  Balaam,  may  fall  like  David  ;  but  he  rises  again, 
condemns  iiis  error,  bewails  his  weakness,  and  reasserts  his 
faith  in  Divine  Providence.  His  flesh  may  be  weak,  but  his 
spirit  is  strong,  and  his  spiritual  couusels  are  ever  right  and 
reliable. 

A  prophet  is  a  seer  ;  and  in  ancient  times  he  bore  this  name. 
As  a  seer  he  has  insigiit,  foresight,  second  sight,  clairvoyance. 
He  can  see  the  very  soûl  of  things,  and  hence  the  nature  and 
worth  of  man.  He  can  discern  and  interpret  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  read  thouslits  in  the  expression  of  the  countcnance. 
He  can  trace  events  back  to  their  origin,  and  forward  to  their 
future  results.  Thus  he  foresees  and  loretells.  Dr.  Wm. 
Smith,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  asserts  that  "  etymolog- 
ically  it  is  certain  that  neitlier  prescience  nor  prédiction  is 
implied  in  tlie  term  used  in  Hebrew  or  Greek  "  to  designate 
a  prophet  ;  but  ail  wise  men  can  foresee  und  foretell  to  some 
extent,  and  tlie  seer  best  of  ail.  Ho.  needs  no  spécial  révéla- 
tion of  what  is  to  take  place,  because  the  tracks  and  courses 
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of  ail  things  lie  exposed  to  lus  view  ;  and  by  thc  data  of  course 
and  progres8,he  can  easily  Write  many  a  chapter  uf  future  his- 
tory.  But  we  do  not  neod  to  know  much  about  tbe  future, 
and  it  is  not  tbe  mission  or  business  of  tbe  seer  to  tell  us 
much.  He  announces  positively  that  the  righteous  will  pros- 
per,  and  the  wicked  come  to  grief  ;  that  the  nation  loyal  to 
God  will  prevail  in  battle,  and  that  defeat  is  in  store  for  the 
degraded  and  effeminate  ;  but  he  seldom  spécifies  the  date, 
place  or  particular  circumstances  of  thèse  future  eTents. 
Samuel  saw,  we  know  not  how,  that  the  stray  cattle  of  Kish 
had  been  found,  and  that  the  tall  young  man  who  was  search- 
ing  for  them  possessed  a  kingly  nature  ;  and  later  in  life  he 
8>iw  în  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse  the  royal  éléments  that  would 
make  him  the  monarch  of  Israël  and  the  foremost  man  of  the 
âge.  Swedenborg  saw  a  conflagration  fifty  miles  distant,  and 
the  précise  streets  and  houses  where  the  fire  was  raging  ;  and 
Isaiah  saw  the  glorious  dawn  of  a  golden  âge  five  centuries 
ahead  of  his  time.  The  poet  Campbell  makes  the  aged  Scotch 
seer  say  to  Lochiel,  whom  he  was  warniug  : 

'*  'TÎ8  the  sunset  of  Hfe  give»  me  mystical  lore, 
.    And  coming  eveiits  cast  theirshadows  before/* 

Probably  every  coming  event  is  preceded  by  a  shadow,  an  ef- 
fulgence,  or  an  atmosphère,  that  heralds  its  approach  and 
outlines  its  character  ;  and  the  keen  eyed  can  perceive  and 
prophesy. 

A  prophet  is  a  "  preacherof  righteoiisiiess,"  and  he  "  pours 
forth  "  his  extemporaneous  discourses  with  an  carnestness  and 
pathos  that  no  common  man  can  equal.  He  sees  through, 
despises  and  denounces  ail  sham,  pretense,  formality  and  soul- 
less  riuialism.  Not  sheep  and  goats,  altars  and  consers,  flow- 
ing  robes  and  liturgical  services,  but  honesty,  purity,  manli- 
ness,  piety,  ^^  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee."  He  hâtes  and 
rebukes  wrong,  not  bocause  it  is  condemned  in  a  book  or  for- 
bidden  by  a  written  law,  but  because  he  sees  and  realizes  its 
enormity,  and  forcsees  its  dire  results.  Compare  the  plain- 
ness,  directness  and  intensity  of  Elijah,  Nathan  and  John  the 
Baptist,  with  the  prosy  speaker  and  oily  preacher  of  our  day, 
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and  tiie  iminense  superiority  of  the  prophet  is  at  once  appar- 
ent. Hîs  "  thou  art  the  maii,"  does  more  to  convînce  and 
convert  a  sinner,  than  a  dull  sermon  an  liour  long.  He  tam- 
pers  with  no  compromise  or  procrastination.  "  Oease  to  do 
eril  ;  learn  to  do  good  ;  "  "  now  is  the  accepted  time."  Hîs 
mission  and  vocation  are  reform,  and  he  cares  little  for  atiy- 
thing,  présent  or  future,  unless  it  forwards  his  work. 

Détails  are  generally  unimportant.  The  exact  date  of 
Christ's  birtli  is  not  known,  but  Oliristians  love  Iiim  noue  the 
less.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  a  score  or  two  of  sttate- 
meiits  that  are  realized  in  the  life  of  Jésus  ;  but  explîcit  pré- 
dictions respecting  the  particulars  of  his  earthljr  sojoomy  are 
not  numerous.  The  leanied  Jews  ought  to  hâve  understood 
their  own  Bible,  yet  they  could  not  recognize  the  humble  Son 
of  man  as  its  promised  Messiah.  Minute  accounts  of  bio- 
graphical  incidents  are  not  essential  to  saving  faith,  and  the 
prophète  did  not  indulge  in  such  particulara  ;  but  it  is  ail  im- 
portant for  us  to  know  what  is  right  and  what  wrong,  and 
what  are  the  sure  results  of  both  vice  and  virtne  ;  and  on  thèse 
points  the  propliets  dwelt  witii  a  frequency  and  explicitness 
that  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  mistake.  So  characteristic 
of  a  prophet  was  tliis  kind  of  discourse,  that  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles  an  earnest  preacher  of  righteousness  was  generally 
considered  a  prophet  ;  and  it  would  not  be  a  misnomer  to  give 
such  a  man  this  title  at  the  présent  day. 

The  prophet  is  a  poet  ;  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Bible 
are  poetry  ;  not  the  jingle  of  rliymes  and  the  measured  stops 
of  iambics  and  dactyls,  but  that  splendor  of  imagery  and  that 
cadence  of  sublime  ideas  which  are  tiie  characteristics  of  gen- 
uine  poetry.  The  cKarm  of  poetry  is  its  revealment  of  truth, 
its  vivid  descriptions  of  the  nature,  beauty  and  goodness  of 
things  not  noticed  by  couimon  observers  :  and  this  is  the  spe- 
cialty  of  the  prophets.  They  may  not  try  to  be  poetical,  but 
as  they  see  the  shading,  tinting^  blending  aud  spiritual  mean- 
ing^  of  thhigs  and  events,  it  is  most  easy  and  natural  for  them 
tovoice  their  thougiits  in  song.  A  prophet  is  a  poet,  and  we 
dtould  remember  this  fact  when  reading  liis  productions.    If 
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we  take  his  glowing  sjmbolism  to  be  sober  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  led  astraj.  The  valley  of  dry  bones,  aiid  the  wheels,  por- 
traj^d  by  Ezekiel,  the  monstrous  animais  seeii  by  Daniel,  and 
the  dramatic  scenery  of  Révélation,  hâve  no  actual  fouudation 
and  no  literal  significance.  They  are  only  the  husks  —  the 
wrappings  of  truths  withîn.  We  may  ^^  run  as  we  read,"  but 
we  must  stop  to  interpret.  A  propliet  is  a  poet,  aud  a  real 
poet  is  a  prophet.  He  is  a  seer  ;  he  siugs  by  inspiration  ;  and 
there  is  a  revealment  in  his  effusions.  The  dramas  of  Shak- 
speare  are  a  kind  of  bible  ;  and  some  of  our  often  siing  hymns 
are  ragrant  with  the  flowers  of  Paradise.  Wordswortli's  ode^ 
*^  Litimatious  of  Immortality,"  gives  ufi  a  consciousness  of 
eternal  life.  It  may  not  be  advisable  to  rely  on  modem  poets 
for  proofs  of  doctrine  or  duty  ;  but  we  feel  stronger  when  they 
are  on  our  side. 

A  prophet  is  a  statesman.  AU  the  ancient  prophets  '^  med- 
dled  with  politics."  In  heart  they  ail  favored  theocracy,  and 
with  reason.  If  God  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  one  right- 
fui  Ruler,  and  His  commands  the  only  binding  laws,  and  if 
ail  men  kuew  aud  obeyed  thèse ^laws,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  earthly  thlngs,  —  armies,  legislators.  courts,  taxes  or  pris- 
ons. Tiie  Hebrew  seers  firmly  believed  in  a  good  time  corn- 
ing  when  swords  would  be  beaten  into  plowshares,  and  spears 
into  pruning  hooks  ;  when  war  should  cease,  and  ail  nations 
and  ail  men,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  would  be  loyal  ta 
the  infinité  King.  But  meanwhile,  each  prophet  in  his  day 
would  religiously  shape  the  policy  of  human  governments  ; 
and  he  is  qualified  for  the  work.  He  studios  the  daily  papers, 
(in  ancient  times  they  were  only  straws  showing  which  way 
the  wiud  blew  ;)  he  gathers  information  from  the  téléphone 
of  rumor  ;  he  notes  the  moral  puise  of  society,  and  knows  at 
what  degree  of  feebleness  ruin  may  be  expected,  and  at  what 
degree  of  strength  comes  prosperity  ;  he  is  Premier,  Beigror 
tia,  and  he  bas  many  a  message  for  the  King.-  His  poticy  is 
piety  ;  he  would  hâve  the  nation  do  right  in  the  sight  of  G[od, 
and  leave  results  to  Him.  His  keen  observation  extends  to 
the  condition  of  surronnding  nations  ;  and  he  announces  with 
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absolute  corroctness  which  is  in  tlie  ascendant,  which  will  at- 
tack  liis  own  people,  when  tbe  red  storm  will  corne,  and  which 
side  will  be  victorious.  In  following  his  advice,  there  is  safety  ; 
in  rejecting  it,  ruin. 

A  prophet  is  aggressive  and  heroîc.  Tlie  Christian  may 
feel  it  his  duty  to  be  non-resistant  ;  but  not  the  prophet.  He 
believes  in  war,  and  boldly  attacks  wrong  and  wrong-doers  : 
not  olten  with  iron  weapons,  but  with  an  iron  will  and  the 
flword  ot  the  spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God.  Fighting  is 
dangerous,  but  he  is  not  afraid  ;  cowardice  is  not  in  his  nature. 
He  makes  enetnies,  gets  iuto  trouble,  is  persecuted  and  driven 
to  the  verge  of  a  violent  death,  but  he  does  not  flinch  or  fal- 
ter.  To  take  care  of  himself,  to  get  wealth  or  office,  to  own 
a  fine  house  and  fare  sumptuously,  is  no  part  of  his  business. 
The  Lord  is  his  keeper  and  provider,  and  he  can  go  on  with 
his  work  without  a  moraeut's  thought  about  himself.  Mili- 
tary  leaders  send  their  soldiers  to  the  front,  and,  from  some 
safe  location,  watch  and  direct  the  progress  of  the  battle  ;  the 
prophet  himself  goes  to  the  front,  engages  in  the  conflict,  and 
sometimes  bas  no  foUowers. .  Whether  he  wins  or  fails,  his 
heroism  is  sublime. 

Finally,  a  prophet  is  a  saint  ;  not  an  innocent,  harmless, 
adipose — tissue  saint,  but  a  wide-awake,  working,  muscular 
saint.  The  popular  idea  of  saintliness  needs  to  be  recast. 
The  pure  nun  in  her  quiet  cloister,  the  peaceable  artist  in  his 
luxurious  studio,  the  gentle  Christian  who  is  never  rufQed, 
and  never  ruffles  anybody,  are  very  excellent  people,  but  far 
from  sainthood.  They  are  not  even  distant  relatives  of  the 
prophets.  A  saint  is  a  worker  ;  he  goes  about  doing  good,  re- 
buking  sin  and  sinners,  exposing  error  and  promulgating 
truth.  Bad  people  feel  his  power,  and  are  angry  ;  sick  people 
feel  his  holy  influence,  and  are  healed  ;  the  heathen  hear  his 
voice,  and  are  converted  ;  the  dying  rely  upon  his  assurances, 
and  départ  in  peace.  Saintship  is  manliness,  womanliness 
that  looks  up  to  God  in  trust,  and  down  to  the  fallen  in  pity  ; 
and  the  prophet  is  a  saint. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  we  devoutly  believe  in  the  proph- 
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ets,  and  look  up  to  them  with  profound  révérence,  as  a  child 
looks  up  to  his  wise  and  good  teacher.  We  are  not  able  fully 
to  nnderstand  ail  that  they  wrote  in  Hebrew,  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago,in  a  land  and  among  a  people  very  unlike 
ours  ;  we  are  not  sure  that  transcribers  hâve  retained  their 
exact  words,  or  translators  given  their  exact  meaning  ;  we  are 
not  sure  that  they  did  not  soraetimes  enunciate  error  ;  but 
ail  through  their  illuminated  poems,  we  find  and  recognize 
the  gold  of  divine  truth,  and  the  glow  of  spiritual  light. 
Azazd  and  Seiah  are  to  us  meaningless  ;  but  the  Decalogue, 
and  the  ethics  of  the  prophets,  are  clear  as  sunlight,  and  we 
no  more  think  of  criticising  thèse  revealments,  than  of  criti- 
cising  a  picture  by  Raphaël,  an  oratorio  by  Beethoven,  or  the 
geometry  of  Euclid. 

Are  there  prophets  now  in  the  world,  or,  in  the  decease  of 
Malachi,  Anna,  or  Agabus,  did  this  noble  species  of  human- 
ity  become  extinct  ?  God  knows.  There  is  stiU  need  of  them, 
and  work  for  them  in  every  land.  If  there  were  a  prophet  in 
every  pulpit,  the  Church  of  Christ  would  soon  be  triumphant. 
We  hâve  heard  of  no  authoritative  announcement  that  no 
more  prophets  are  to  be  boni,  and  of  no  law  that  forbids  their 
existence.  Ou  the  contrary,  it  is  written,  Acts  ii.  17-18,  "  It 
shall  corne  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  that  I  will  pour 
out  of  my  Spirit  upon  ail  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  daughters 
shall  prophesy  ;  your  young  men  shall  see  visions  and  your 
old  men  shall  dream  ;  and  on  my  servants  and  handmaidens, 
in  those  days,  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall 
prophesy.'*  Unless  the  last  days  are  past,  there  are  yet  to  be 
more  prophets  than  there  ever  hâve  been  in  ail  bygone  âges. 
St.  Paul  advised  the  Corinthians  to  "  covet  to  prophesy."  If 
it  was  their  duty,  it  is  also  ours  ;  and  some  of  us  can  succeed 
in  propbesying. 

There  are  prophets  in  this  year  of  grâce,  but  who  are  they  î 
Prophets  are  not  honored  in  their  their  own  country  and  âge, 
and  we  may  not  recognize  those  in  our  vicinity.  If  we  do,  it 
woold  be  invidious  to  name  them.  But  it  may  be  said  in  gên- 
erai that  they  are  the  men  and  the  women  who  are  ^^  moved 
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upon  bj  tke  fiolj  Spirit,"  aud  fUl  tke  outline  sketched  in  tbis 
paper.  They  are  the  Ëlijahs  who  denounce  wroug,  tbe  Jere- 
miahs  tliat  weep  over  iniquity,  aiid  the  Isaiahs  who  rcgoice  in 
bope.  They  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  faithful  olergymeu,  the 
8elf-deuying  misaionaries,  the  coiiscientious  authors,  sweet 
singers,  brave  workers,  and  fatliers  and  motliers  in  tbe  hum- 
bler  paths  of  society.  6od  is  as  near,  as  good,  and  as  migbijy 
as  in  any  past  âge  ;  and  he  may — ît  seems  to  us,  must — now 
lay  bis  band  upon  some  buman  bearts,  and  pour  fortb  of  bis 
spirit  into  some  réceptive  soûls,  and  cause  them  to  sing  in  uni- 
son  with  tbe  ancient  Jewisli  bards.  Let  us  pay  due  bonor  to 
tbe  dead  and  not  undervaluo  tbe  liviug. 


GENERAL     REVIEW. 


"  Mercy  and  Jndgment.*^ 

Mercy  and  Judgment:  A  few  Last  Words  on  Christian  Kschatolocv  wlth  lefertnM 
to  Dr.  l'us«y*B  »  What  U  of  Faith?»'  By  F.  W.  Parrar,  D.D.,  T.R.S.,  Canon  of 
Westminster,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  tiie  Quaen,  &c.    E.  P.  Dattoo  A  Co. 

This  work,  which  professes  to  be  written  as  an  anewer  to  Dr.  Pa- 
sey,  is  much  more  than  than  that  ;  in  reâlity  it  goes  over  the  entire 
ground  of  the  doctrine  of  Future  Rétribution  as  heid  and  taught  by 
the  early  Chris tians.  It  is  not  a  fev>  last  words  on  Christian  Escha- 
tology,  as  the  author  modestly  states  it,  but  a  great  many,  constituting 
the  most  thorough  treatise  of  the  main  thesis,  and  its  many  collatéral 
subjects,  which  has  yet  appeared.  It  repeats  much  that  has  already 
been  said  in  the  volumes  by  Drs.  Ballou  and  Edward  Beecher,  but  it 
adds  to  the  testimony  adduced  by  them,  and  discusses  points  which 
they  bave  omitted,  or  lightly  touched,  but  which  greatly  help  the 
reader  to  understand  the  feeling  which  existed  in  the  primitive  churcb 
on  this  question  of  future  punishment. 

One  tiiing  this  book  settles  —  Canon  Farrar  is  not  a  Universalîst  ; 
he  does  not  belîeve,  he  only  hopes,  that  ail  men  may  finally  be  saved  ; 
he  does  not  deny  the  docstrine  of  endless  punishment,  though  be 
tbinks  the  number  of  those  suffering  it  imiy  be  very  small.  Tbttfe 
positions  he  repeats  in  the  course  of  bis  arguments,  with  extra  and 
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QDnecessary  empbasis  :  **  Again  and  again  it  has  been  asserted  or  im- 
plied  that  I  àeuj  the  eternity  of  punishment  Once  more,  and  once 
for  ail,  I  désire  to  reiider  such  false  witness  inexcusable  by  saying  on 
the  very  first  page  of  this  book  that  I  hâve  never  denied,  and  do  not 
now  deny,  the  possible  endlessness  of  punishraent  "  ;  "I  do  not  deny 
the  eternal  punishment  of  soûls  obstinately  hard  and  finally  impéni- 
tent "  ;  **  Still  less  do  T  teach  that  ail  men  will  attain  to  everlastîng 
'  felîcity  "  ;  "I  hâve  never  dared  to  teach  that  ail  will  be  saved,  or 
that  no  pnnishment  will  be  endless  "  ;  Ifec,  &c. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  guod  Canon  says  things 
on  the  other  side  which  seem  to  cancel  thèse  assertion.  For  exam- 
ple :  "  Eternal  torments  are  not  indisputably  taught  tn  so  mnch  a$ 
one  text.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  I  say  with  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  that  I  can- 
not  find  one  single  text  in  ail  Soripture  which,  when  fairly  interpreted, 
teaches  as  a  matter  of  faith.  or  in  any  way  even  approaching  to  dis- 
tinctness  and  decisiveness  the  common  views  about  endless  torments"  ; 
"  Acoording  to  the  Scriptures,  though  I  know  not  what  its  nature  will 
be,  or  how  it  will  be  eifected,  I  believe  in  the  restitution  of  ail  things  ; 
and  I  believe  in  the  coming  of  that  time  when  —  though  in  what  sensé 
I  cannot  prétend  to  explaîn  or  fathom  —  GoD  will  be  all  tn  all." 
Again  he  says,  in  a  qnotation  which  he  adopts  as  his  own, 

**  It  is  morally  inconceivable  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Heaven 
io  convey  to  mankind  the  threatening  of  a  torment  which  should  be 
absolately  endless,  that  such  a  threatening  would  be  in  ninety-uine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  expressed  in  terms  which  literally  signify  some- 
thing  whoUy  inconsistent  with  such  a  desHny  ;  and  that  the  announce- 
ment  should  be  dubîously  ascertainable  only  from  passages  in  which 
it  is  diffîcalt  to  distinguish  metaphors  from  simple  terms,  and  where 
the  terms  employed  are  themselves  undoabtedly  employed  by  Jewi^h 
Rabbis,  and  iu  the  Bib^e,  to  dénote  a  limited  period  of  duration  in 
.punishment.  A  question  so  vast  as  the  eternal  destinies  of  the  human 
race  cannot  be  determined  on  the  évidence  of  a  few  poetic  or  pro- 
phétie phrases." 

It  is  diffienlt  to  onderstand  how  any  one  writing  in  this  way  ean 
believe  that  God  bas  done  exactly  the  thing  which  he  aays  h^re  it  ia 
morally  inoonoeivable  He  oould  do  ;  for  if  endless  punishna^ot  is 
inoght^  all  in  the  Scriptore,  it  is  taught  in  preoisely  this  way,  ikmt 
ia,  in  langoage  io  whioh  it  is  impoesible  to  distinguish  the  metaplior 
feom  tba  &ct,  ^  in  terms  which  signify  somethiog  whoUy  iaoowisteat 
wiUi  sBch  a  destiny."    Dr.  Farrar  himtelf  says  there  ii  ih^  so  «mch 
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M  one  text  in  ail  the  Bible  where  it  is  taaght  distinctlj  and  plûnlj. 
This  being  the  case,  we  regret  that  he  does  not  inform  us  on  what  he 
founds  his  belief  that  ^  there  may  be  for  some  soûls  an  endless  helL" 
Has  he  any  information  on  this  subject  outside  of  the  Bible  ?  We  * 
should  like  to  know,  too,  how  in  ''  the  restitution  of  ail  things,"  when 
"  God  is  ail  in  ail  "  in  any  sensé  consistent  with  His  Perfections  — 
there  will  still  be  some  "  obstinately  hard  and  finally  impénitent,** 
to  sufier  endless  punishment.  • 

Beside  this,  the  worthy  Canon  in  the  last  three  chapters  of  his  book 
enters  iuio  an  examination  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  usually  cited 
in  proot  of  endless  punishment,  and  with  his  critical  siedge-hammer 
demolishes  every  one  ot  them,  showing  that  they  do  not  fnmish  the 
slightest  évidence  of  this  dogma.  He  reviews  anew,  aud  adds  to,  the 
argument  respecting  aionios^  and  demonstrates  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing  to  build  upon  this  narrow  foundation  so  monstrous  a  doctrine.  He 
takes  up  ail  the  words  and  phrases  so  constantly  eniployed  in  this  dis- 
cussion, as  hell^  damnation,  judgmeyit,  unqennhahle  jire,  lake  of  Jire, 
the  undying  worm,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  case  of  Judas,  &c.,  and 
shows  their  use  among  the  Jews,  and  how  they  must  bave  been  un- 
derstood  by  them  ;  and  thus  makes  au  uuanswerable  argument  in 
proof  that  Christ  could  ne  ver  bave  employed  them  to  teach  the  dog- 
ma ot  endless  torment,  even  if  he  had  himself  believed  it.  In  view  of 
ail  this  conclusive  argument  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  the  doc- 
trine, we  ask  again,  On  what  ground  does  he  rest  his  assertion  that 
**  there  may  be  for  some  soûls  an  endless  hell  *'  ?  If  Christ  did  not 
teach  it  in  any  of  thèse  terms,  in  what  terms  did  he  teach  it  ?  or  if  he 
did  not  teach  it  at  ail,  why  does  he  believe  it  possible  ? 

We  entirely  agrée  with  some  of  his  orthodox  critics  that  **  a  doc- 
trine of  Restorationism,  carried  as  far  as  he  carries  it,  should  bave  but 
one  logical  resuit  —  that  some  where  in  the  remote  âges  of  punitive 
correction  it  should  end  in  Universalism."  Or  as  another  one  ex- 
presses it,  **  How,  holding  thèse  things,  he  can  escape  from  being  a 
Universalist,"  is  beyond  reasonable  explan ation. 

There  is  another  point  in  Dr.  Farrar's  statement  of  the  case  which 
seems  weak  aud  unsatisfactory  for  one  of  his  breadth  of  thinking,  aud 
having  his  strongly  expressed  contempt  for  the  "  déplorable  sopbism  " 
and  puérile  logic  of  some  of  his  critics.  He  thinks  *'  the  great  major- 
ity  of  mankind  "  will  be  saved  ;  only  a  very  few  continuing  snccess- 
fîiUy  to  resist  the  grâce  of  God,  and  so  be  left  to  suffer  endless  tor- 
ment    This  is  the  ground  commonly  taken   in  thèse  ^^  latter  days." 
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Eyen  Dr.  Hodge  says  that  '^  the  number  of  the  finally  lost  in  oom- 
parisoD  with  the  whole  number  of  the  saved  will  be  verj  inconsidera- 
Ue."  But  our  clear-headed  Canon  ought  to  see  that  this  does  not  in 
the  least  change  the  principle  involved.  It  matters  little  whetber,  of 
the  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  soûls  on  the  earth  at  this  présent 
writing,  one  hundred  or  thirteen  millions  are  lost  ;  for  in  either  case 
the  charge  of  cruelty  or  incompetency  rests  on  the  same  fbunda- 
tion.  One  soûl  wrecked  and  ruined,  and  lefc  to  unutterable  torment 
for  eternity,  shows  .beyond  dispute  either  that  God  inteuded  it,  or 
could  not  prevent  it,  and  in  either  case  the  conclusion  is  sufficiently 
dreadful.  The  divine  controversy  is  not  with  soûle  in  the  masR,  but 
with  each  individual  soûl  —  "  Why  was  /  created  with  the  sure  tbre- 
sight  that  I  should  by  my  own  siu,  or  by  the  decree  of  God,  be  con- 
signed  to  the  tormeuts  of  an  endless  hell  ?  '*  And  it  does  not  at  ail 
diminish  the  amount  of  my  punishment  that  only  a  half-dozen  others 
are  doomed  to  a  like  fate.  Hell  is  the  same  in  its  origin  and  pur  pose, 
whether  its  inhabitants  be  few  or  many.  It  is  not  the  number,  more 
or  less,  who  sufier  endlessly,  btU  the  endless  suffering  itself,  that  form- 
ulâtes the  awful  accusation  against  the  divine  government,  and  chal- 
lenges alike  the  mercy  ànd  the  justice  of  God.   • 

Then  again  the  Canon  thinks  there  may  be  some  so  hardened  as  to 
resist  the  truth  and  love  of  God  striving  for  their  conversion,  through 
the  infinité  iges  ;  in  other  words  that  there  may  be  some  soûls  so 
strong  in  will  and  evil  purpose  as  to  defeat  ail  the  efforts  of  the 
Almighty  to  save  them,  and  that  He  will  therefore  be  compelled  to 
abandon  them  to  endless  rébellion.  **  I  believe,"  he  says,  *'  that  God 
willeth  ail  men  to  be  saved,^'  but  **  I  cannot  tell  whether  some  soûls 
may  not  resist  God  forever,  and  therefore  be  forever  shut  out  from 
Hb  présence." 

Is  it  possible  that  one  who  bas  given  such  carefiil  thought  and  study 
(o  this  question  as  Canon  Farrar  bas,  can  really  believe  that  God, 
sincerely  desiring  and  striving  to  sabdue  the  résistant  wills  of  this 
small  remuant  of  the  race,  and  save  them  from  sin,  will  be  obliged  at 
last  to  retire  from  the  conflict  defeated  ;  and  coufess  that  some  of  the 
sonls  he  has  created  bave  grown  beyond  bis  control,  and  the  human 
will  become  stronger  than  tbe  Almighty  Will  ?  Can  he  believe  that 
He  who  moalds  ail  the  forms  of  the  material  universe  to  His  will 
and  parpose,  withont  oontravening  any  natural  law,  is  so  poor  in 
resoarces,  so  morally  and  spiritually  weak,  that,  with  the  etemi- 
ties  to  work  in,  He  cannot  make  good   His  assertion   that  ^  He 
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doelL  His  wîll  in  the  armies  of  heaveii,  and  among  the  inhab- 
itantB  of  tbe  earth,  and  none  can  staj  His  hand  "  ?  nor  fulfil  HU 
great  promise,  '^  I  hâve  sworn  by  Myself,  the  word  bas  gane  of 
my  moutb  rigbteousness,  and  shall  net  return,  that  nnto  Me  every 
knee  sball  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess,  surely  shall  say,  *  In 
tbe  Lord  bave  I  rigbteoasness  and  strengtb"*?  On  page  171  he 
Miys,  "  Of  the  hideously  wicked,  abomiuably  base,  abuormally  cto- 
praved, —  of  the  very  few  men  wbo  bave  shown  themselves  to  be 
beast-like  in  their  dégradation,  or  fiend-liko  in  tbeir  craelty  —  we  can 
say  notbing.  Respecting  such  Hope  itself  must  at  least  be  silent,  and 
lay  ber  finger  upon  her  lip."  And  yet  it  is  the  boast  of  orthodozy, 
and  tbe  glory  of  Reform,  that  they  hâve  converted  and  saved  many 
siicb  as  thèse.  Every  day  we  hear  of  men  and  women  wbo  bave  been 
lifted  up  from  tbe  depths  of  depravity,  wiokedness  and  crime,  and 
restored  to  society,  to  home  and  abiding  virtue  —  and  this  throu^ 
hnman  agencies  blessed  of  God.  The  New  Testament  itself  aboands 
in  examples  of  tbis  sort  Does  tbe  good  Canon  forget  what  Paul  bas 
said  of  certain  just  such  ^  hideously  wicked  "  men  as  thèse  :  *'  Neither 
fomicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusera 
of  themselves  with  men,  nor  tbieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor 
revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom ,  of  God.  And 
meh  toere  some  of  you  !  but  ye  were  washed,  ye  were  sanctified,  ye 
were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jésus  Christ,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  our  God"  (1  Cor.  vi.)  ?  And  again,  "We  also  were  aforetime 
foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  living 
in  malice  and  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one  another.  Kut  wben  tbe 
kindness  of  God  our  Saviour,  and  His  love  toward  man  appeared,  not 
by  Works  of  rigliteousness  which  we  hâve  done,  but  according  to  His 
mercy  He  saved  us,  by  tbe  washing  of  régénération,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.,  (Titus  iii.). 

We  corne  now  to  a  more  pleasant  duty,  that  of  setting  forth  tbe 
valuable  features  of  the  book.     And  hère  we  shall  speak 

Ist  Of  its  Contributions  to  tbe  History  of  Jewish  Eschatology  at 
tbe  dawn  of  the  Christian  era. 

This  term  ^  eschatology  "  is  made  to  oover  tbe  belief  of  the  Jewt 
r^arding  future  punishments,  and  tbe  words  and  phrases  in  which 
ihey  expressed  it  This  point  the  author  bad  treated  at  lengtb  in  his 
^  Etemal  Hope,''  and  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  review  imfnigns  his  statementi, 
questions  bis  authorities,  and  even  hints  at  fais  ignorance  touching  Ibe 
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«atter.  Th«  reader  will  probablj,  after  reyiewiog  the  Caooa*8  repljf 
oonclade  that  he  bas  fairly  fcurDed  the  tables  on  bis  oritic. 

Dr.  Pusej's  position  is  that  "  the  Jews  believed  in  eternal  (endless) 
punishment  before,  or  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  called  the  plaoe 
of  punishment  CMunntL^^  And  this  he  attempts  to  prove  froui  the 
Apocryphal  Books,  from  Josephus,  and  from  the  Targums.  Dr.  Far- 
rar's  position  is  not  that  the  word  was  never  used  to  mean  endless 
punishment  —  in  a  few  exiceptional  cases  it  may  bave  had  this  mean- 
ing  —  but  that  this  was  not  its  normal,  nor  its  popular  meaning  ;  that 
^  no  Jew  bas  ever  understood  by  Gehenna  a  punishment  from  which 
none  who  incurred  it  would  escape  "  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  '^  for 
centuries  —  from  the  days  of  the  Mishna,  which  préserves  the  views 
of  many  Rabbis  who  were  prerious  to,  or  contemporary  with,  our 
Lord,  down  to  our  own  day  —  Gekenna  was  used  by  the  Jews  for  a 
punishment  whioh  a  soûl  might  incur  and  yet  esoape.*' 

It  is  surprising  that  a  theologian  of  Dr.  Pusey's  aoknowledged 
abtlîty  and  learning  is  not  able  to  distinguish  between  future  punish- 
naent  and  endless  punishment;  and  yet  bis  entire  argument,  and 
naarly  ail  his  witnesses,  go  no  fartber  than  to  prove  that  Gehetma  ]b 
enployed  as  a  symbol  oî  fiUure  rétribution,  whioh  the  Canou  doet 
not  deny.  Adoùtting  the  validity  of  the  passages  which  he  citesy 
they  show  only  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  believed  in  pun- 
ishment after  death  —  a  matter  of  do  importance.  The  real  points  to 
be  deoided  are,  Was  this  punishment  believed  to  be  endless  ;  and  was 
Gihenna  the  word  used  to  express  this  ;  and  did  Christ  adopt  the 
word  because  it  expressed  this  ?  So  far  as  thèse  issues  are  concerned 
Dr.  Pnsey  might  as  well  hâve  not  written  at  ail. 

Canon  Farrar  foUows  his  authorities  at  length,  and  shows  from  the 
ample  testimony  of  learned  Rabbis,  ancient  and  modem,  that  the 
Apocryphal  books  are  of  no  value  at  ail  among  the  Jews  in  proof  or 
discussion  of  doctrines  ;  and  even  if  they  were  the  passages  cited,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  hâve  no  l)earing  upon  tlie  matter  iii  debate. 
So  the  Targums,  whenever  the  term  Gehenna  is  employed,  mean  by 
it  simpl y  future  punishment.  The  **  second  death  "  is  a  term  for  an* 
nihilation,  a  commou  belief  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  they  were 
written  ;  though  the  Targiim  of  Jonathan  on  Isaiah  Ixvi.  2  i,  says, 
"  The  wicked  shall  be  judged  in  Gehenna  until  the  righteous  s:iy  con- 
ceming  them,  '  We  hâve  seen  enough  '  "  !  Josephus  is  utterly  un- 
trustworthy,  having  written  to  recomraend  Mosaism  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  his  Roman  masters  and  friends,  rather  than  to  state  the  truth 
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respecting  tbe  religioQs  belieis  of  hÎB  coantrymeo.  Jewish  scholmn 
disown  him,  and  vîsit  him  witb  severe  censures.  Finallj,  after  citing 
the  tesUmony  of  more  than  thirty  Talmudic  and  Jewish  anthorities  to 
thèse  points,  he  snms  np  as  follows  :  '^  1.  That  acoording  to  the  Mish- 
na  and  the  Gremara,  and  ail  the  most  eminent  Rabbis,  Gehenna^ 
**  hell,"  meant  for  the  majority  of  Jews,  if  not  for  aU,  brief  temporary 
punîsbment,  folio wed  by  forgiveness.  2.  For  worse  offenders  long, 
bat  still  terminable  punishment  8.  For  the  worst  offenders  —  espe- 
cially  Gentile  offenders  —  pnnishment  followed  by  annihilation." 

8o,  as  we  see,  Gehennay  in  the  time  of  Christ,  did  not  at  ail  represent 
the  idea  of  Hell  as  a  place  of  endless  torments.  It  corresponded 
much  more  nearly  to  the  idea  of  the  Catholic  Purgatory  than  to  that 
of  the  popular  orthôdox  Hell.  This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently  affirmed  that  our  Savioar  woald  not  bave  ased  Gehenna  in  the 
sensé  of  endless  punishment,  when  he  knew  that  those  to  whom  he 
was  speaking  had  always  used  the  temx  in  a  sensé  directly  opposite 
to  this,  viz.,  to  siguify  a  temporary  and  terminable  punishment  At 
least  he  would  not  hâve  done  this  without  giving  them  ample  and 
repeated  notice  of  this,  which  he  certainly  did  not  do.  And  just  as 
certainly  he  did  not  inform  them  that  the  meaning  which  they  attached 
to  Gehenna  was  a  wrong  one,  and  that  the  doctrine  which  it  expressed, 
and  which  they  believed,  was  a  false  and  dangerous  doctrine. 

And  hère  let  us  apply  the  argument  of  the  author  of  **  The  Here- 
after  of  Sin,"  noticed  in  our  last  number  :  '*  Jésus  took  spécial  care  to 
expose  and  correct  the  erroneous  notions  of  bis  hearers,  particularly 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  .  .  .  Now  why  did  not  Jésus  cor- 
rect this  error  (the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment),  if  it  be  an 
error  ?  - 

But  if.  as  the  editor  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle  affirms,  ^  endless  tor- 
ment  bas  never  been  taught  by  the  Rabbis  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church  **  ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  if  the  people  witb  whom 
Jésus  daily  talked  and  reasoned  believed  that  future  punishment  would 
come  to  an  end,  and  used  the  word  Gehenna^  or  hell,  in  this  sensé, 
<<  why  did  he  not  correct  this  error,  if  it  ^  an  error,"  since,  accordîng 
to  our  orthôdox  friend,  he  "•  took  spécial  care  to  expose  and  correct 
the  erroneous  notions  of  bis  hearers  "  ?  It  is  said  that  that  is  a  poor 
rule  which  will  not  work  both  ways.  But  space  compels  us  to  close 
this  part  of  the  Canon's  argument  ;  and  when  the  overwhelmîng  mass 
of  évidence  which  he  has  given  us  is  furly  weighed,  we  think  he  bas 
a  right  to  say, 
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**  Seeing  that  we  Datnrally  tara  to  Jews  and  to  Jewisb  writings  of 
ackDowledged  aathority  to  explain  their  own  technical  terms  ;  and 
•eeing  that  no  writings  are  more  aathoritative  with  the  Jews  than  the 
liishna  and  the  Gremara,  and  no  Rabbis  are  so  highly  esteemed  as 
Babbb  Akiba,  and  Maimonides,  and  Arbarbanel  ;  and  Beeiug  that  ail 
the  ancient  authorities  are  at  one  with  the  highest  living  authoritîes 
among  the  Rabbis  in  saying  that,  in  the  view  of  their  Church,  Geheti- 
na  does  not  now  mean,  and  has  never  meant,  a  doom  to  necessarily 
endless  torment  ;  and  seeing  that  our  blessed  Lord  always  ased 
technical  Jewish  words  in  their  technical  Jewish  sensé  —  unless  he 
avowedly  gave  them  a  différent  meaning  —  I  bave  thought  that  my 
point  is  amply  proved." 

2nd.  Of  its  Ck>ntribations  to  the  History  of  Ëarly  Christian  Escha- 
tology  ;  especially  in  its  relations  to  Universalism. 

In  bis  présentation  of  this  subject,  Canon  Farrar  has,  as  before 
remarked,  necessarily  reproduced  many  of  the  ûicts,  passages,  and 
anthorities  cited  in  Dr.  Ballou's  *'  Ancient  History  of  Universalisai/' 
in  Dr.  Beecher's  "  History  of  Opinions  conceming  Future  Retribn- 
tion,"  and  in  Dr.  Sawyer*s  papers  on  Origen  and  bis  enemies  ;  but  he 
bas  added  to  the  testimony  in  some  cases^  in  others  placed  the  facts 
in  a  new  light,  and  altogether  has  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  argo- 
ment  by  collatéral  testimonies.  Chapters  IX.  on  the  ^  Opinions  of 
the  Fathers,"  and  X.  and  XI.  on  *<  Origen  and  Church  Councils,** 
fliling  together  125  pages,  are  rich  in  historical  matter,  and  furnish 
many  détails  not  found  in  the  other  named  volumes.  This  is  partica- 
larly  the  case  in  respect  to  the  character,  labors  and  persécutions  of 
Origen,  and  the  important  fiict  that  the  causes  of  bis  condemnation  as 
a  heretic  did  not  lie  in  the  line  of  bis  Universalism.  It  is  worth  the 
while  to  read  the  sketches  which  our  author  gives  of  the  enemies  and 
libellers  of  this  saintly  scholar  ;  and  then  the  long  list  of  bis  friends 
and  defenders,  embracing,  as  Dr.  Farrar  truly  says,  ^  the  very  great- 
est,  holiest,  nobkst,  and  most  orthodox  of  bis  immédiate  contempora- 
riee  and  successors,**  showing  that  for  *'  a  century  and  a  half  after  his 
ieath,  Origen  was  still  held  in  great  glory  in  ail  the  world."  Even 
Jérôme,  one  of  his  bitterest  and  most  unprincipled  enemies,  in  the 
Tery  tract  written  against  him,  is  compelled  to  say,  **  Let  us  not  imi- 
tate  his  faults  wbose  virtues  we  cannot  reach.  He  was  the  greatest 
master  of  the  Church  after  the  apostles/'  The  Canon  has  certainly 
made  a  splendid  defence  of  the  faith,  piety  and  virtues  of  Origen,  and 
his  witnesses,  ancient  and  modem,  are  as  notable  for  weight  of  char-^' 
«cter  as  for  numbers. 
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But  the  point  to  which  we  would  call  spécial  attention  is  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  enforces  between  Origenism  and  Universalisai  ;  the 
fermer  oovering  ail  the  supposed  heretical  opinions  of  Origen,  and  the^ 
other  specifying  simplj  his  belief  in  tbe  salvatîon  of  ail  men.  Thii 
fact  he  bas  brougbt  ont  more  fullj  tban  any  previous  writer.  Ori- 
genism was  denounced  and  condemned  in  cases  where  Universalism 
was  not  alluded  to  ;  and  tbat,  too,  sometimes  by  tbose  who  agreed  or 
sympathized  with  Origen  in  his  belief  of  tbe  final  resto ration  : 

**  Epiphanins,  who  was  the  first  to  attach  the  name  of  *  beretic  '  to 
the  honored  name  of  Origen,  makes  no  mention  of  his  Universalism 
in  the  list  of  errors  which  he  discovered,  or  imagined  that  he  had  dis- 
covered,  in  the  writings  of  Origen.  Theopbilus,  eager  as  he  was  to 
injure  Origen,  does  not  say  a  word  against  his  Bestorationism ,  as 
regards  mankind,  but  only  objects  to  the  salvability  of  devils.  The 
same  is  true  of  St.  Jérôme  and  Sulpicius  Severus.  Similarly  in  tbe 
remarks  of  Léo  the  Great,  in  the  life  of  St.  Saba  by  Cyril  of  Scythoj^ 
olis,  and  even  in  Justinian's  letter  to  the  Home  Synod,  the  promineafr 
complaint  is  not  against  Origen's  Universalism,  but  against  his  doc- 
trine of  the  pre-existence  of  soûls.  Every  fresh  study  of  tbe  original 
authorities  only  leaves  on  my  mind  a  deeper  impression  that  even  in 
the  fifth  ceutury,  Universalism,  as  respects  mankitid,  was  regarded  ai 
Aperiectly  tenable  opinion/'  ^Do  not  let  the  reader  be  misled  hf 
the  assertiem  that  '*  Origenism  "  or  "  Origen  "  was  condemned,  wbmi 
meant  to  imply  that  the  doctrine  of  man*s  final  restoration  was  caxx* 
demned.  It  proves  abosolutely  uothing  as  to  tbis  particular  opinioQi 
for  this  opinion  was  notoriously  separable  from  Origenism.  It  wai 
nôt  what  was  meant  by  Origenism.  It  was  widely  held  by  ihose  whô 
opposed  Origen  in  everything  else.  **  The  question  of  Universalisai» 
as  a  gênerai  and  inde  pendent  hope  for  mankind  alone,  bas  ne  ver,  se 
fiu*  as  I  am  aware,  been  so  much  as  submitted  to  any  ancient  or  gênerai 
council  whatever.  In  cases  where  it  has  in  some  distant  degree  com^, 
under  notice,  it  has  always  been  mixed  up  with  a  multitude  of  other 
vîews,  such  as  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  pre-exisence,  cycles  of  pro- 
batîon,  the  salvability  of  devils,  and  the  insecure  bliss  of  the  saved." 

The  careful  reader  of  thèse  chapters  will  find  several  important 
points  in  the  history  of  Universalism  specially  emphasized. 

1 .  That  the  condemnation  of  "  Origenism  "  as  heresy,  is  by  no 
meaus  the  condemnation  of  Universalism  as  heresy. 

2.  That  belief  in  Universalism  was  very  widely  lield  in  the  early 
Church,  and  far  down  into  the  fifth  century.' 

1  Gîc^olor  ^nys,  "Origen's  opinion  as  to  the  duration  of  future  panishmeut  was  tO 
gênerai,  evon  in  the  Wost,  and  among  fhe  opponents  of  Origen  .  .  .  that  it  had 
become  ontirely  indonendent  of  his  system."     Eccf.  Hist.  i.  §  86. 
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8.  That  this  doctrine  was  not  accounted  as  heretical,  but  was  be- 
lieved  and  taught  hj  the  most  leamed  and  pious  scholars,  bishops  and 
leaders  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  by  great  masses  of  the  people. 

4.  That  many  distinguished  scholars  and  saints  who  did  not  believe 
the  doctrine,  leaned  toward  il  as  a  Hope  ;  and  felt  the  difficalties,  and 
sought  in  varions  ways  U)  softeu  the  horrors,  of  the  opposite  doctrine 
of  endless  punishment. 

Among  thèse  last  may  Ihj  mentioued  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Jérôme,  aud  others.  St.  Jérôme  admits  that  "  very 
many  "  in  his  day  held  the  doctrine  that  ail  punishment  would  ônally 
oome  to  an  end,  and  says  for  himself,  in  reply  to  Pelagius,  who  as- 
serted  that  "  in  the  day  of  Judgmeut  siiaiers  would  uot  be  spared,  but 
burned  up  with  eternal  fires,"  **  You  do  not  understand  that  the 
threatening  of  God  sometimes  means  clemency,  for  He  does  not  say 
that  they  are  <to  be  burnt  up  with  eternal  fires,'  but  that  they  'fail 
firom  the  earth  and  cease  to  be  unjust.'  It  is  one  thing  that  they 
dhould  cease  from  sin  and  injustice,  and  another  that  they  should  per- 
ish  forever." 

£ven  St.  Augustine,  who  is  credited  with  the  parentage  of  modéra 
Calvinism,  and  formulated  ihe  famous  aionian  argument  for  endless 
panbhment  from  Matthew  xxv.  46,  felt  oalled  upon  to  soften  the  hor- 
rors and  the  injustice  of  the  dogma  by  admitting  différent  degrees  of 
snffering  among  the  lost.  and  by  the  doctrine  of  refrigeria  or  seasons 
of  ^  refreshments  "  ;  *  or  in  his  own  words,  that  "  the  pains  of  the 
damned  are  at  certain  in  ter  vais  of  time  in  some  measure  mitigated.'' 
He  argues  that  though  the  wrath  of  God  may  not  allow  an  end  of 
their  torment,  it  may  '*  ^PP^J  ^^  interpose  between  their  tortures  some 
alleviation,"  and  quotes  in  support  from  Psalm  ixxvii  :  *'  For  God 
will  uot  forget  to  be  gracious."  And  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew 
xxv.  46,  in  spite  of  his  argument  that  the  duration  of  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  and  of  the  bliss  of  the  righteous  must  be  equal,  he  half 
abandons  his  misérable  criticism  by  saying,  *'  I  would  not  affirm  this 
so  as  to  seem  to  close  the  door  to  a  more  careful  considération  as  to 
the  punishments  of  the  lost,  aud  the  seuse  in  which  they  are  in  Scrip- 
ture  called  eternal." 

*  It  is  carions  to  see  how  wi^.;ly  tliih  docirii.c  ims  prevuiled  araoag  anciont  ujuI  mod- 
em Christians,  as  shown  by  the  Canon  in  the  chapter  on  ''Mîtigations."  It  was  held 
also  by  some  of  the  Jewish  Rn'.ih-«,  tliat  tliero  would  be  "  pauses  of  torment"  or  times 
of  refreshraent  in  hell.  They  he!«l  "  that  the  wicked  hâve  every  day  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  rest  at  the  time»  of  praycr,  ns  well  as  the  whole  Sabbath  —  ».  c,  fifly-one  honra 
a  week.''  See  also  the  article*  on  **  Swedenbor^ianism  and  Universalism,"  in  this 
"  General  Beview.** 
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Aagastiiie  also  witoesses  to  the  large  nambers  of  believers  in  tlie 
final  Reetitation  :  '<  Some,  nay,  very  many  (non  nuOiy  tmmo  quam 
pîurimi)  wîtb  haman  feeling  compasBionate  the  eternal  panishment 
of  the  damned,  and  so  believe  not  that  it  will  take  place,  softening  ail 
the  hard  sayings,  and  turnîng  into  a  more  gentle  meaning  such  thîngs 
in  Scripture  as  they  think  said  rather  to  excite  terror  than  as  thongh 
tme,**  that  is,  literal,  according  to  the  letter.  This  shows,  aâ  remarked, 
how  troublesome  the  dogma  of  endless  torment  was  to  the  Christian 
conscience  and  heart. 

The  argument  that  God  is  at  liberty  to  threaten  without  inflicting 
eternal  punishment  was  not  original  with  Archbishop  Tillotson  and 
Less,  but  dates  back  to  early  times.  Theophylact,  A.D.  1071,  rea- 
sons  thus  :  *'  Jésus  did  not  say,  '  Fear  not  them  who,  after  he  hath 
killed,  casteth  into  Gehenna,'  but  '  hath  power  to  cast  into  Gehenna.' 
For  the  sinners  who  die  are  not  always  cast  into  Gehenna  ;  but  it 
remains  in  the  power  of  God  also  to  pardon.  He  hath  not,  therefore, 
always,  after  He  hath  killed,  cast  into  Gehenna,  but  hath  power  to 
cast."  And  our  author  quotes  from  Theod,  Alethinus  (ad  Petar.  L  c), 
a  passage  which  says  there  are  those  *^  who  confess  that  Grod  intended 
(intendere)  eternal  punishment  for  contumacious  sinners,  but  by  no 
means  surrenders  the  right  to  remit  it  if  He  sees  fit  ;  just  as  the  su- 
prême power  can,  if  it  chooses,  release  criminals  condemned  to  per- 
pétuai imprisonment  (earceri  perpetuo),  So  laws  are  made  eternal, 
which  nevertheless  législative  power  (legislcUor)  may  abrogate." 

So  great  was  the  burden  which  this  dreadful  dogma  imposed  on 
Christian  faith  and  love  ;  and  so  various  the  methods  invented  by 
those  who  believed  it  to  get  rid  of  some  of  its  crueltîes  and  horrors. 
Beside  the  multitudes  in  the  Church  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
who  believed  TTniversalism,  there  were  many  more,  as  thèse  facts 
show,  who  abhorred  and  doubted  the  dogma  of  eternal  torments,  and 
looked  toward  Restorationism,  or  Annihilationism,  or  Mitigations,  or 
Purgatory,  for  some  way  of  escape  from  it 

We  désire  to  commend  this  work  most  cordially  to  the  study  of  our 
clergy  and  laymen.  They  will  find  in  it  many  things  which  wiU 
deeply  interest  and  inform  them,  and  much  historical  and  theological 
matter  to  which  we  bave  not  even  alluded.  Although  Canon  Farrar 
is  not  a  Universalist,  we  do  not  see,  if  he  were,  how  he  could  do  bot- 
ter service  for  our  Faith  and  Church  than  he  bas  done  Still,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  Canon  Farrar  seeks  to  establish  only  thèse  propo- 
sitions,—  (a)  That  the  opportunities  for  repentance  and  salvation  are 
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■•t  confined  to  this  life  ;  (h)  That  the  Scriptures  do  not  teacb  th»t 
imnithment  after  death  is  nece$sar%ly  endless  ;  (c)  That  neitber  the 
JewB  of  the  Sayioor's  time,  Dor  the  primitive  ChisUans,  believed  that 
the  original  words  translated  HM^  DcmmaHony  EverUutingy  ècCy  ex- 
preesed  any  sach  meanings  as  are  associated  with  thèse  words  in  mod- 
em orthodox  creeds. 

Swedenborg  and  Universalism. 

Ws  do  not  profess  to  be  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg, 
aor  to  understand  fully  ail  the  peculiarities  of  Biblical  Interprétation 
and  Doctrinal  Beliefs  wbich  distinguish  the  New  Jérusalem  Church. 
For  this  reason  we  are  not  compétent,  nor  bave  we  the  time,  to  enter 
into  an  exhaustive  investigation,  of  any  article  of  the  Swedenborgian 
creed.  In  previous  numbers  of  the  Quarterlt,  we  bave  alluded 
briefly  to  the  attitude  of  Swedenborg  to  the  doctrine  of  Endless  Pun- 
isbment  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Universalism  on  the  otber,  because 
of  certain  paragraphs  bearing  on  thèse  points  which  bave  accidentally 
&llen  in  our  way.  For  an  explanation  of  what  follows  the  reader  it 
referred  to  the  '*  Religious  World  *'  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the 

QUABTBRLT. 

The  Editer  of  the  New  Jérusalem  Magazine,  expressed  regrets  that 
some  were  disposed  ^  to  deduce  religious  doctrine,^  in  otber  words, 
Universalism,  firom  certam  passages  oi  Swedenborg's  Diary,  of  which 
be  gave  one  example  ;  and  fnrther  affirmed,  if  we  understand  him* 
that  ^  the  true  doctrine,"  or  endless  punishment  in  a  modified  and 
more  endnrable  form,  **  shines  fortb  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
bis  Works." 

Onr  correspondent,  Dr.  William  Taylor,  who  for  years  bas  been  a 
diligent  and  careful  student  of  Swedenborg's  works,  takes  exception 
to  this  view  of  the  Editor,  and  furnishes  abundant  reasons,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  extracts  which  be  communicates  to  the  Quar- 
TKRLT.  It  certainly  seems  to  us  that  what  we  call  Universalism 
'*  shines  fortb  firom  the  beginning  to  the  end  "  of  thèse  numerous  tes- 
Umonies  : 

**  It  is  generally  admitted  (and  certainly  capable  of  proof  from  bis 
own  writings)  that  Swedenborg  based  bis  theology  upon  '  epiritual 
revekuionsy  which  he  says  were  given  to  bim  of  the  angels  ;  that  be 
was  ^  intromitted  '  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  received  bis  information 
aa  to  religious  trnths  thence.     He  kept  a  diary  of  such  communica 
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HojUy  which  was  published,  oue  volume  of  whîch  is,  I  belîevet  '  out  ot 
print/  If,  then,  we  wonld  ohtaÎQ  the  plain  truth  of  what  Swedenborg 
accepted  as  truth  îd  this,  without  any  theological  constructioDS  6t 
déductions  ;  or  if  we  would  get  at  primitive  Swedenborgianism  ta  the 
matter  referred  to,  we  shall  ând  it  in  thèse  ^  Diartes*  which  are  hîè 
sources  of  information,  and  recorded  hy  his  own  hand,  Let  ua  see 
what  thèse  diaries  do  say  on  this  subject  of  future  punishment.  I 
quote  Verbatim.  In  paragraph  No.  170,  in  an  article  showing  the 
punishment  of  pride,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  to  be  a  *  lamentation/ 
*  with  despair  of  being  cast  down,'  he  writes  : 

*Mt  w«a,  however,  observed,  thnt  in  the  midst  of  pains  and  lamentations,  tAere  toa$ 
a  kope  of  mlvation  preservedj  which  BMeviated  the  pain."  "A  continuai  compassion 
aiso  accompanied  the  expérience,  vrhv.n  I  perceived  that  an  evil  spirit  inflicted  thd 
punishment,  and  ihcU  Ood  Messiah  conUnuaUjf  breathed  into  the  son/  the  knpe  of  eah^ 
tttn."  1 

In  paragraph,  No.  220,  after  describing  the  terrible  punishments  ot 
the  wicked,  we  find  thèse  words  : 

**  So  that  thev  were  led  to  the  last  degree  of  straitness  and  eternal  deatb,  brfore  th^ 
toere  delivered.** 

In  paragraph  228,  devoted  to  the  ^'  damned  in  Hell,"  after  a  gréai 
deal  of  other  interesting  matter,  teaching  that  God  Messiah  appeàrs, 
fyr  their  comfort,  ta  sools  in  hell,  he  uses  the  following  uneqàivooèt 
language ; 

**  Moreover,  I  désire  to  state  tbis  f»ct,  for  I  know  it  to  be  true,  becanse  I  hâve  pdf^ 
oe^ved  it,  thai  many  oj  them  hâve  been  raisedfrom  hell  tormentê  tnlo  heaven  tohere  C^y 
«010  Uvey 

In  paragraph.  No.  286,  even  more  startling  déclarations  are  m<|de^ 
In  describing  the  lowest  hells,  he  says  : 

**  Moreover,  1  was  afterward  told  from  heaven,  that  sach  are  there  as  bave  very  litr- 
tle  of  the  human  prinriple  left:  —  that  tbey  there  remam  for  centnries:  ~  some  Imving 
been  there  already  twenty  centurie*.  Thère  are^  however^  none  ofthoee  there  who  psfv 
ùhed  at  the  time  ôftiiejwod  ;  but  they  hâve  been  brought  oui  of  that  diref vUy  inftmai 
tun  :  and  there  are  those  who  hâve  httu  created  anew.** 

Again,  in  paragraph  102!t  : 

**  Ali  punishment  in  the  other  Ilfe,  i-  inflicted  for  the  emendation  of  him  who  MiflTers 
it,"  "  for  such  punishment»  bave  a  tentlency  to  taice  away  evils,  and  induce  a  fncultjr 
of  doing  eood." 

And  in  p.  2443,  last  two  lin  es,  we  bave  this  : 

**  Wherever  there  is  a  prépondérance  of  evil,  there  the  evil  ispumshed^  but  neter  «nos 
for  a  ffood  end  " 

1  Our  friend  very  properly  asks,  "  Why  préserve  the  hope,  unless  it  is  to  hâve  frui- 
tionV*'  Our  readers  will  notice  the  singular  reproduction  hère  of  the  doctritie  of 
iîe/W^ma,  or  "Mitigations,'*  and  "  AUeviations,"  as  held  by  some  of  the  ancient 
Fatbers  of  (he  Church,  mentioned  in  the  flrst  article  of  this  "  General  Review." 
—  EdUor, 
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And  io  paragraphe  No.  1088,  we  find  tho  following  notable  words  : 

•*  Thcre  is,  however,  no  chance  ;  that  is,  no  erilean  happen  hy  chance.  Bot  evils  are 
•0  fforerned,  thai  no  evit  whatever  but  that  condnce*  to  some  good,  i$  ptrmiUtd  io  befkO 
indUr  wu»  or  departed  mmU.'' 

Again,  and  anequivocally,  in  p.  2583,  it  is  stated  that  there  %s  no 
mdless  puntshment  !     I  quote  : 

**  Inasmiich  as  man,  on  acconnt  of  ignorance  and  the  like,  supposes  that  the  soûl  of 
nsan  wUl  6e  tormenied  to  ail  etemity^  this  is  made  évident,  that  man  is  condemned  to 
étemal  pnnishment,  for  he  has  deserved  it,  bnt  ont  of  the  Lord 's  mercy  damnation  is 
ta  kist  taksn  away,  y  et  throngb  vastations  and  punishments/'  &c.  *  P.  2671  —  All  are 
predcstined  froro  etemlty  to  etemal  fc/e." 

N.  B.  p.  2826,  "  Thcre  was  one  who  sapposed  for  certain  that  infernal  pnnishraents 

E'd  last  toetemity:  and  that  their  end  coald  never  be  given,  still  leu  rédemption 
htU  by  the  Lord:  to  whom  it  was  nevertheless  shown,  that  never  can  any  pan- 
ent be  given  in  the  otber  life  except  for  an  end  (purpose);  still  less  cnn  it  be 
tbonght  that  any  pnnishment  is  given  witbout  >ui  end,  to  wit:  that  hy  puniêhments  he 
may  be  m>  ttmptred  attobe  able  tobein  some  good  society.*'  < 

**  In  tbe  Lord  Dotbing  is  given  unless  an  end  (nieans)  to  sonse  good.  The  Divine 
telf  and  Divine  Wisdom  is  an  end  to  good.  Therefore  it  irmùf  be  contrary  to  Divins 
WMwi,  or  contrary  to  the  Divine^  tha'  n  $oul  êhould  be  tormented  to  bternxtt.'* 

It  Swedenborgianwm  is  to  be  judged  by  Swedenborg,  or  by  the  in- 
formation upon  which  Swedenborg  himself  resta  for  authority,  then, 
as  shown  above,  endUês  punishment  can  kave  no  place  in  a  trttfy 
Swedenhorgian  th^oUygyr 

Primevcd  Man. 

The  Past  iu  the  Présent  —  What  is  Civilization  ?  By  Arthur  Mitchell,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Ilarper  Brothers. 

It  bas  seemed  to  ns  for  a  long  time  that  more  light  was  needed 
respecting  a  certain  class  of  facts  on  which  Scientîsts  bave  built  the 
wildest  théories  regarding  the  time  of  man's  appearance  or  existence 
on  the  earth.  Very  large  conclusions  bave  been  drawn  from  very 
dender  premises,  running  into  bnndreds  of  thonsands  of  years  as  the 
period  of  man's  résidence  on  this  planet.  And  we  bave  had  endless 
dissertations  tonching  the  cave  dwellers,  chipped  flints,  primitive  pot- 
tery,  stone  implements  and  weapons,  palseolitbic  and  neolithic,  show- 
ing  the  primitive  condition  ot  man  to  hâve  been  that  of  the  savai^e, 
tlmost  of  the  beast  ;  and  showing  thence  the  uncoanted  âges  it  muet 

<  Hère,  again,  we  bave  the  past  in  the  présent.  See,  in  the  article  on  **  JndgroeQt 
«né  Mercy,"  in  the  **  General  Review,''  what  Theophylaot  and  others  say  abont 
604*1  tbreatenhig  and  remitting  ^  etemal  pnnishment  '*  ;  or  bis  right  to  release  thoae 
condemned  to  endlees  tormenta.—  EdUor. 

s  **  Tbere  ^os  one  who  supposed,**  &c.  Donbt1e«s  Swedenborg  refera  to  himaelf  In 
thii  expreasiou,  as  Paul  in  S  Cor.  xiL  2-4,  **  1  knew  a  man  in  Christ  above  fourteen 
jfn  a^o,"  &c.  If  80,  he  means  to  say  that  formerly  be  believed  in  endless  pnnish- 
maot,  but  bis  error  being  **  shown  *'  to  bim,  be  cbanged  bto  viewa.  —  EdUor, 
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have  required  for  him  to  struggle  up  out  of  this  into  even  the  begu- 
nÎDg  of  the  Civilization  which  adoras  our  own  time  with  its  éducation, 
arts,  science,  laws  aod  religion. 

New  Dr.  Mitchell  bas  brought  togetber  in  bis  book  a  curions  col- 
lection of  facts,  gatbered  from  a  single  small  district  in  Scotland, 
wbicb  discover  to  us  bow  little  confidence  we  can  have  in  the  reason- 
ing  wbicb  leads  to  sucb  vast  results.  He  shows  as  we  bave  stated 
beretofore  in  thèse  pages,  tbat  the  stone-age,  the  iron-age,  &iC^  are 
not  as  sbarplj  distinguisbed  as  bas  been  affirmed  ;  tbat  primeval  man 
so  called,  and  modem  or  civilized  man,  are  not  separated  by  sucb  a 
great  gulf  as  is  commonly  believed.  His  observations  in  Scotland 
demonstrate  tbat  wben  an  old  art  dies  out  it  may  be  by  a  process  of 
debasement,  and  tbat  coqseqnently  the  rude  forms  of  an  implement 
may  follow  as  well  as  précède  the  more  finisbed  forms  ;  iind  hence 
tbat  it  cannot  be  safely  affirmed  of  two  spécimens  of  the  same  article 
tbat  the  ruder  is  necessarily  the  older.  On  the  contrary,  his  pictured 
illustrations  are  proof  to  the  eye  tbat  not  unfrequently  the  rudest 
forms  of  Ull  may  be  the  very  latest,  or  those  fasbioned  when  the  instru- 
ment bad  ail  but  passed  out  of  use  —  as  witness  the  spindle  and 
wborl,  queras,  craggans,  &c,  We  cannot  forbear  citing  a  single  ex- 
ample of  this  last,  of  wbicb  be  truly  says,  as  bis  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs  prove,  tbat  the  rudest  pottery  ever  discovered  among  the  relies 
of  the  stone  âge  is  not  ruder  tban  tbat  used  in  this  Scottish  cabin,  and 
no  savages  now  in  the  world  are  known  to  make  pottery  of  a  coarser 
character  tban  this.     And  yet,  as  he  states,  though 

*^  The  bouse  in  wbicb  the  woman  who  made  this  pottery  for  our 
instruction  was  squalid  and  wretched  enougb,  we  saw  in  it  cottons 
from  Manchester,  crockery  from  Staffordshire,  cutlery  from  Sheffieid, 
sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  tea  from  China,  and  tobacco  from  Vir- 
ginia. In  this  bouse,  nevertheless,  thèse  rude  craggans  were  made 
for  sale.  Tbey  were  abundant  in  it,  and  were  largely  in  actual  use  ; 
as  in  many  of  the  bouses  in  adjoining  townsbips. 

'*'  Hère,  then,  was  a  woman  livinc:  in  a  wretched  and  perîsbable  hut, 
built,  without  cément,  of  unquarried  and  unsbaped  stones,  busily  man- 
ufacturing  just  sucb  pottery  as  was  made  by  the  early  pre-bistoric  in- 
habitants of  Scotland  — just  sucb  pottery  as  is  now  made  by  some  of 
the  most  degraded  savages  of  the  world  —  yet  her  comforts  and  wants 
were  ministered  to,  not  only  by  the  great  towns  of  Ëngland,  but  by 
the  Indies,  China  and  America. 

^  If  now  we  buried  her  —  bouse  and  ail  —  what  might  a  digging 
on  the  spot  disclose  a  century  hence  ?  her  bones,  her  wborl,  iier  quera, 
and  her  craggans.     Tbat  Sbeffield,  Manchester,  India,  China  and 
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America  bad  sent  her  ol  their  prodocta  and  manufactareB  there  would 
remaiD  no  évidence.  There  mi^ht  be  a  pnzzle,  however,  about  the 
contribution  from  Staffordshire  —  the  broken  crockery  —  and  per- 
haps,  as  the  conséquence,  an  ingenious  spéculation  about  an  earlj  and 
a  late  occupation  of  the  ruined  but  by  successive  peoples  at  long  in- 
tervais and  in  différent  stages  of  progress  and  culture.'* 

The  pictures  of  thèse  craggans,  and  of  a  cow  shaped  by  this  woman 
ont  of  the  clay,  are  worthy  of  study.  The  relies  of  the  Cave-men 
and  of  the  rudest  savages  show  nothing  worse,  or  more  primitive,  in 
design  and  work.  And  yet  the  old  woman  who  fashioned  them  was 
full  of  shrewdness,  a  theologian  in  her  way,  as  Dr.  Mitchell  proved 
by  conversation,  well  versed  in  Church  quarrels  and  dogmatic  subtle- 
ties,  and  in  the  obligations  of  the  Poor  Laws  ;  and  intellectually  able, 
if  necessary,  to  inform  and  educate  herself  in  a  score  of  other  things. 
From  thèse  studies  of  the  Barvas  pottery,  the  author  concludes,  1. 
That  the  very  rudest  forms  of  art  may  co-exist  among  a  people  with 
the  highest.  2.  That  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this  that  a 
people  must  therefore  be  partly  savage  and  partly  civilized.  3.  That 
persons  capable  of  the  highest  culture  may  practîse  an  art  just  as  it 
is  practised  by  the  most  degraded  savages. 

The  drift  of  argument  among  a  certain  class  of  scientists,  geolog- 
ical  and  archseological,  seems  to  be  to  prove  the  kinship  of  man  with 
the  monkey  ;  and  in  order  u>  establish  this  point,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  show  that  the  primeval  man  was  only  a  single  remove  from  the 
brute.  Hence  the  much  talk  which  we  hâve  alluded  to  about  the 
stone,  the  bronze,  and  the  iron  âges,  as  stages  in  bis  progress  from  the 
brute  condition  to  that  of  modem  civilîzation.  The  reader  will  there- 
fore not  object  to  the  statement  of  another  fact,  which  fortifies  the 
reasonîng  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  taken  from  a  notice  in  the  MethodUl  Quar^ 
terly,  by  the  Editor,  of  Dawson's  *'  Fossil  Men  and  their  Modem  Rep- 
résentatives." The  fact  given  is  an  interesting  fragment  from  history, 
aside  from  the  argument  : 

"  It  is  three  hundred  and  forty-five  years  since  Jacques  Cartier  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  landed  at  the  Indian  town  of  Hochelaga. 
This  he  describes  as  *  a  round  citie  *  (we  quote  Hakluy fs  translation) 
'compassed  about  with  timber,  with  three  course  of  rampires,  one 
within  another,  framed  with  pièces  of  timber  very  cunningly  joyned 
together  after  their  fashion.'  The  inhabitants  grew  maize,  pounded 
it  with  wooden  pestles,  and  baked  cakes  with  heated  stones.  They 
smoked  fi&h  and  flesh  *  without  any  taste  or  savour  of  sait/  and  made 
wampum  of  shells.     In  fact,  they  were  living  just  as  the  ^*  flint-folk  " 
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were  living  in  a  pre-historic  village  ;  aud  in  less  than  a  centory  after 
Cartier,  when  the  Sieur  of  Maisonneuve  was  founding  Montroîal,  they 
and  their  city  had  disappeared  as  wliolly  as  hâve  the  dwellers  in 
Maiden  Castle  or  the  other  Wiltshire  and  Somerset  fortresaes. 
Thenceforward  till  1860  Hochelaga  was  lost  to  the  eyes  of  men.  It 
was  then  uuearthed,  while  excavations  were  being  made  in  the  west 
end  of  Montréal  for  hoiise  fountlatîons,  and  the  '  finds  *  were,  as  Prin- 
cipal Dawson  points  out,  exactly  like  those  so  common  at  home,  and 
60  universally  attributed  to  âges  long  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory  ;  indeed,  *  but  for  Cartier's  narrative,  the  Montréal  excavators 
might  hâve  supposed  they  were  dealing  with  the  relies  of  a  people 
who  péris! led  thousands  of  years  ago.* 

"ïhe  iuference  is  that  our  chipped  flints  and  primitive  pottery  and 
polished  stone  implements  need  not  be  pushed  back  into  such  remote 
âges.  We  see  in  Europe,  the  stone  âge  lasting  on  almost  to  yester- 
day  —  stone  implements  being  in  use  till  lately  in  Ireland  and  Scan- 
dinavia  ;  nay,  one  form  of  stone  impleraent,  the  flint  and  steel,  being 
by  no  means  obsolète  even  yet.  We  see  in  America  the  civilizatîon 
of  the  stone  âge  co-existing  with  the  fullest  modem  culture.  Why, 
then,  should  we  demand  such  vast  periods  of  time  for  the  growîng  up 
of  this  modem  culture,  and  why  imagine  that  the  old  stone-age  folk 
were  one  whît  lower  in  the  scale  than  the  Red  men,  whose  imple- 
ments so  closely  resemble  theirs  ?  " 

Dr.  Mitchell  referring  to  the  Evolution  theory,  is  positive  that 
primeval  man  was  not  inferior  in  mental  capacîty  or  bodily  form  to 
the  man  of  to-day.  "  The  skulls  and  brains  of  the  fossil  man,  that  is, 
of  the  earliest  man  we  kuow  auything  about,  appear  to  bave  been  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  skulls  and  brains  of  the  latest,  belong- 
ing  to  individuals  living  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization."  * 

Mr.  Rau,  in  his  **  Early  Man  in  Europe,"  tells  us  that  "  the  Eu- 
ropeau  of  the  Drift  Age,  who  fought  with  the  lion  and  the  bear  for 
the  possession  of  a  cave,  was  a  savage  as  far  below  the  buffalo-hunt- 
ing  Pawnee  as  the  latter  is  removed  from  the  cultivated  représenta- 
tive of  the  Cauccisian  race."  It  may  be  so,  we  were  not  there  to  see, 
but  the/ac<«  of  Dr.  MitchelFs  book,  together  with  many  others  of 
like  nature,  show  that  it  is  not  yet  proved  ;  and  it  is  by  tacts  only, 
not  inferences,  that  the  question  must  finally  be  settled.  Dr.  Schlie- 
man,  in  his  excavations  ou  the  site  of  Troy,  found  four  cities  at  differ- 

1  Prof  Whitney,  who  is  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Oalaveras  sknll  wbich 
was  baried  180  feet  deep  benentb  five  heAn  of  lava  and  four  beds  of  gold-bearing 
gravel,  says,  **  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  évidence  of  the  existence  of  any  primor- 
dial ètock  from  wbich  man  may  hâve  been  derired  as  far  back  at  leastas  the  Pnoeene. 
Mail,  tbas,  ib  iiothing  but  man,  whether  fonnd  in  Pliocène,  Poit-pliocene,  or  Becest 
formations."  —  Auriferoug  Gravdi  of  Sierra  Netfoda, 
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^ent  lereb,  and  the  lowest,  which,  of  course,  was  the  ftrtt  in  the  order 
4>f  time,  abounded  in  '  finds  '  of  copper  and  bronze»  and  flint  and 
greeo&tone  implements  and  tools  of  ail  sorts  —  a  meta!  and  stone  âge 
in  one  !  The  next  above  this,  the  classic  Troj,  showed  also  abun- 
•dant  contemporary  use  of  métal  aud  stone  instruments  ;  while  the  citj 
which  was  above  this,  and  therefore  chronologicallj  later,  is  much 
more  largelj  stone  than  métal  !  Thus  we  see  how  little  weight  there 
is  in  the  stone  argument  for  great  antiquitj  and  great  barbarism.  In 
fact,  it  is  completelj  reversed  iu  this  case  ;  the  métal  âge  antedates 
the  stone  âge,  and  the  savage,  if  such,  instead  of  preceding,  follows  the 
civilized  man.  And  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  civili- 
zation  often  recèdes  as  well  as  advances,  and  races  degenerate  or  ^'  ev- 
olute  **  backwards.  Assyria  and  Egjpt,  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
are  living  wituesses  on  this  point. 

But  there  is  another  side  from  which  this  maj  be  viewed,  as  shown 
in  the  book  under  notice.  Scotland  is  not  certaiuly  a  barbarous 
country,  and  its  people,  so  far  as  civilizatiou  goes,  will  not  be  counted 
in  among  the  Cave  D  well  ers  and  the  tribes  of  the  scientific  stone  âge. 
And  yet  the  line  of  argument  named  would  legitimately  lead  to  this, 
for  portions  of  the  people  are  certainly  living  to-day  very  much  after 
the  manner  of  this  supposed  âge.  Dr.  Mitchell,  after  his  examiuation 
of  the  facts  regarding  the  cave  dwellers  in  Caithness  and  Wick,  makes 
the  following  issues  —  and  the  reader  will  find  Nos.  3  and  5  terribly 
«mphasized  by  the  painful  statements  of  Chapter  lY.  : 

''  1.  That  though  a  certain  portion  of  a  people  are  found  to  live  in 
caves,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole,  or  even  a  large  part  of  that 
people  do  so. 

2.  That  there  may  be  an  occasional,  as  well  as  a  contiuuous,  living 
in  caves,  and  that  the  people  who  live  in  them  occasionally  may  bave 
other  dwellings. 

8.  That  the  cave-dwellers  of  a  nation  may  exhibit  a  degree  of 
dégradation  which  may  not  be  exhibited  by  the  nation  of  which  they 
iorm  a  part.  In  other  words,  that  cave-dwelling  in  a  country  may 
represent  somethiug  abnormal  or  exceptional  as  regards  that  country 
and  its  people.  If  this  be  true  in  our  time,  it  may  bave  been  true  in 
past  times. 

4.  That  working  in  metals  does  not  of  itself  necessarily  imply  a 
greater  mental  power,  or  greater  culture,  than  working  in  stone. 

5.  That  in  ail  nations  or  races,  and  most  clearly  in  those  nations 
on  which  the  civilizing  forces  are  operating  strongly,  there  is  a  sedi- 
mentary  class,  formed  of,  and  recruited  from,  those  who  are  incapable 
of  holding  a  high  place." 

NBW  SEBIB8      VOL   ZIZ  8 
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Ail  Ui«ee  slatenents  tare  snpported  bj  nsmepom  pr«oft  drawn  fi<efm 
tlie  aotaal  eonditiou  of  things  as  fbaod  to-daj  in  well-known  «Kairicts 
•f  Sootland.  As  a  measare  of  time,  therefore,  from  the  stone  âge  to 
ihe  présent,  cave  bones,  fliot  weapons,  stone  îraplements,  moand  pot- 
tery,  &c.,  are  wholly  unreliable.  The  stone  âge  is  to-day  contempe- 
VM*j  with  the  âge  of  higbest  civilisation  ;  the  cave  men  are  still  livîng 
in  Sootland,  and  pottery  as  rude  as  tbat  ot  any  âge  of  the  past  is  man- 
■factured  in  the  présent 

Equallj  nncertaîn,  though  foreign  to  the  pnrpose  of  Dr.  Mîtchelfs 
1k)ok,  and  thereibre  without  mention  by  him,  are  the  conclnskms 
ihrawn  from  other  data.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  infers  from  the  slow 
growth  ot  peat  that  the  peat  beds  of  the  Somme  Valley,  in  France^ 
mnst  hâve  reqnired  indefinite  âges  to  hâve  reached  their  présent  depth  ; 
bat  investigation  proves  that  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  growth  dé- 
pends on  certain  conditions  whick  may  or  may  not  be  présent  in  a 
gîven  location. 

The  argument  for  the  great  antiqnity  of  man  deduced  firom  tfae 
depth,  36  feet,  at  which  tools  and  varions  implements  were  fovnd  in 
ihis  Valley,  is  nentralized  by  the  fact  that  Boucher  de  Perthes,  lèe 
ezcavator  and  original  witness,  testifies  that  he  found  at  the  depth  ef 
twenty  feet  a  Roman  amphora  ;  at  twenty-four  feet  an  ivory  statuette 
believed  to  be  that  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  at  thirty-five  feet,  pièces  of  Ro- 
man ooppet.  "Ail  thèse  finds,  and  more,  demonstrate,"  says  Dr. 
Whedon,  "  that  thèse  banks  bave  been  deposited  since  the  RoBMm 
era  in  France.  There  are  ample  geological  proofs  that  they  are  not 
twenty-five  hundred  years  old."  Of  course  ail  this  bas  nothîng  to  do 
with  the  question  whether  the  Bible  Adam  was  or  was  not  the  first 
man,  the  Usher  chronology  in  this  matter  being  utterly  wortbless  ; 
bot  whether  there  was,  or  not,  a  Pre-Adamite  man,  the  peat  beds 
and  gravel  banks  are  of  no  value  in  determining  the  time  of  bis  ap- 
pearance  on  earth. 

One  other  item  deserves  notice  in  this  connection,  the  use  tbat  is 
■lade  of  the  fsct  that  human  bones  bave  been  fouod  mingled  with  the 
boues  of  extinct  animais,  a  term  which  is  made  to  oover  altogether 
too  much  ground  in  the  argument.  Thèse  animais  must  bave  per- 
ished,  we  are  told,  at  periods  in  the  earth's  history  so  far  back  in  the 
past  as  to  baffle  ail  calculations  ;  and  since  man  was  contemporaoeout 
mth  them,  he  must  bave  lived  uniiambered  âges  befbre  tbe  dawmof 
lôMrf,  before  tbe  story  of  Adam  was  known  tx>  the  world.  AmoKg 
thèse  ^  extinct  animais,**  once  living  in  Europe,  are  the  mammotb, 
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tiie  eâte  beftr,  Hoo  *nd  byena,  the  rbinoceros,  the  nêfinâeer,  the  IiMi 
^k,  Ac  Now  it  bâB  been  proved  tbat  exU  action  ôf  species  bas  beau 
knowD  to  tak6  place  witbin  the  historié  period,  and,  in  some  easei, 
iHlfa)n  the  memoiy  of  man.  Prof.  Dawkins,  in  bis  book«  ^  Baily 
Man  in  Britaîn,**  mentioBs,  in  illustration,  the  gigantic  bîrds  of  New 
Zealand  and  Madagascar,  the  hoge  auk  of  NewfoUndland,  and  a  pee»- 
li«r  speeies  of  Labrador  dock  ;  and  sajs  that  the  Irisb  elk  is  knewn 
to  bavé  SBrvîved  until  the  fourteentb  centnry.  He  furtber  states  thttt 
be  bimself  dug  np  the  remains  of  a  mammotb  in  Miobigan  from  a  d»- 
poêk  of  peat  not  more  than  eigfateen  inches  deep. 

And  manj  facts  in  Prof.  Collett's  ^  Geological  Report  of  Indianiâ 
k)T  1880  "  go  to  show  that  the  time  of  the  Mastodon's  disappeanraoe 
eannot  datebeyond  the  most  récent  changée  of  tfae  eartb's  sarfiiee. 
So  lately  were  they  hère,  indeed,  that  the  Professer  thinks  the  press- 
ing question  is,  "  Why  dîd  they  become  extinct  ?  **  We  quote  from 
tbe  hideptndenfs  notice  of  the  Report  : 

*'  A  skeleton  was  discovered  in  excavating  the  bed  of  tbe  canal  a 
few  miles  north  of  Covington,  Fountain  County,  in  wet  peat.  Tbe 
teeth  are  in  good  préservation,  and  Mr.  Pernn  Kent  states  that  when 
the  larger  bones  were  eut  open,  the  marrow,  still  preserved,  was 
ntilized  by  the  bog-cutters  to  "  grease  "  their  boots,  and  that  pièces  of 
tperm-like  substance,  2\  inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter  occupied  tbe 
place  of  the  kidney  fat  of  the  monster.  During.  the  past  Summer  of 
1880  an  almost  complète  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  was  found  six  miles 
northwest  irom  Hoopston,  Iroquois  County,  Illinois,  which  c^oes  far 
to  settle  deônitely  that  it  was  uot  only  a  récent  animal,  but  that  it 
survived  until  the  life  and  végétation  of  to-day  prevailed.  The  tusks 
formed  each  a  fall  quarter  of  a  circle,  were  9  feet  long,  22  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  and  weigbed  175  pounds.  Tbe  lower  jaw 
was  well  preserved,  with  a  full  set  of  magnificent  teeth,  and  is  nearly 
8  feet  long.  On  inspecting  tbe  remains  closely,  a  mass  of  fibroua, 
bark-like  material  was  foupd  between  the  ribs,  filling  the  place  of  tbe 
animal's  stomacb.  When  carefully  separated,  it  proved  to  be  a  crushed 
mass  of  herbs  and  grasses,  similar  to  those  which  still  grow  in  tbe 
yicinity.  In  tbe  same  bed  of  miry  clay  a  multitude  of  small  fresb- 
Water  and  land  sbells  were  observed  and  collected.  Thèse  mollusos 
prevail  ail  over  tbe  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  parts  of  Miobigan 
and  show  conclusively  that,  bowever  otber  conditions  may  differ,  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  consequently  climate,  are  the  same  now 
10  when  this  mastodon  sank  in  bis  gvave  of  mire  aod  clay." 

8o  Lyell  and  Lubbock  argued  tbat  it  most  bave  beaa  inteiisdy  oold 
jB'FattMe  in  ^  fiuKiff  âges  wbeo  tfae  renéecr  loMied  at  th^fool  of 
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the  Pyrénées  ;  bat  Prof.  Dawkins  admits  that  it  was  still  Itving  in 
Qermanj  in  the  time  of  Cœsar,  and  it  was  found  in  the  north  of 
Soothind  in  the  twelfth  ceotury.  What  weight  is  there,  then,  in  the 
argument  founded  on  the  mingled  bones  of  man  and  the  extinct  spe- 
des  of  animais,  in  proof  that  the  former  must  hâve  lived  a  hundred 
thoosandy  or  even  five  thousand,  years  ago  ? 

There  are  other  évidences  showing  how  utterly  valaeless  as  meas- 
nres  of  time  are  many  of  the  facts  cited  by  scientists,  and  how  many 
of  the  arguments  based  on  them  bave  gone  to  the  ground  before  more 
careful  investigations.  And  it  may  be  profitable  for  such  to  consider 
the  following  summary  of  mistakes  made  in  this  department  of  pre- 
historic  archseology.  We  take  it  from  an  article  in  the  Methodiit 
Quarterfy  for  April  1881  : 

"  The  history  of  this  science  is  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  danger 
of  generalizing  too  rapidly  in  scieutific  matters  on  imperfectly  under- 
stood  facts.  Et  would  seem  almost  incredible  that,  ten  years  ago,  men 
like  Lyell,  Lubbock,  Owen,  Busk,  Geikie,  De  Quatreta<çes,  Broca, 
Morlot,  De  Mortillet,  Lartet,  Agassiz,  shoiild  hâve  blindly  accepted 
ail  the  wild  théories  of  enthusiastic  antiquaries  wilh  regard  to  the 
âges  of  stone,  bronze  and  iron.  and  the  antiquity  of  the  races  whose 
implements  or  bones  were  found  in  the  barrows,  the  lake-beds,  the 
refuse  piles,  the  peat  and  the  caves  of  Europe.  In  nearly  ail  thèse 
cases,  once  so  confidently  relied  on  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  man,  thë 
évidence,  as  previously  remarked,  bas  broken  down.  We  hear  little 
or  nothing  now  about  the  stone  circles,  the  cromlechs,  the  cairns,  the 
tumuli,  which  exercised  so  powerfully  the  imagination  of  Thurnam, 
Greenwell,  Rolleston,  and  Lubbock  in  connection  with  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  So  many  discoveries  liave  been  made  estab- 
lishing  the  fact  that  many  of  thèse  graves  are  evcn  later  than  the  ad- 
vance  of  (he  Romans  into  Northern  Europe,  and  that  none  of  them 
carry  évidence  of  any  very  remarkable  antiquity,  that  this  branch  of 
the  évidence  seems  silently  to  bave  dropped  out  of  archaeological 
literature. 

The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  spéculations  which  were  based  on 
the  relies  found  in  the  peat-bogs,  in  the  lake-dwellings,  and  in  the 
shell-heaps.  More  careful  inquiries  showed  that  peat  frequently 
formed  with  great  rapidity,  and  objects  were  found  in  the  lowest  lay- 
ers  of  the  French,  Danish,  and  Irish  bogs,  which  belonged  to  the 
Roman  or  even  more  récent  periods  :  as  the  beat  freighted  wilh  Ro- 
man bricks  at  the  bottom  of  the  Abbeville  peat,  the  Roman  axes  and 
coins  in  Hatfield  Moss,  etc.  With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
lake-dwellers,  Professor  Winchell  informs  us  '  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  débris  from  lacustrine  villages  bave  yielded  Roman  coins  and 
other  works  of  Roman  art;'   and  that   'the  latest  pile  habitations 
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oome  down  to  the  sixth  century.'  He  might  bave  stated  that  at  the 
Stockholm  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Society  in  1874,  Professor 
Virchow  presented  évidence  to  show  tliat  thèse  settlements  were  in 
existence  in  Sweden  and  Pomerania  as  late  as  the  tenth  century." 

Mindf  or  Nervesf 

The  October  Methodist  Quarterly^  in  a  notice  of  our  article  on 
"  Materialistic  Philosophy  "  iil  the  July  number,  approves  the  line  of 
argument  adopted,  and  adds  two  illastrations  to  strengthen  it  :  one 
regarding  the  death  of  George  Smith,  the  Asi>yrio1ogist  ;  the  otheran 
incident  connected  with  Bishop  Lee's  death,  which  we  remember  to 
bave  seen  in  some  newspaper  at  the  time.     We  give  it  below  : 

"A  private  letter  from  Davenport,  lowa,  received  in  Bo$ton,  con- 
taîns  the  following  :  *  We  hâve  been  very  anxious  the  last  two  weeks 
over  the  illness  of  Bishop  Lee,  which  terminate<l  in  his  death  on  Sat- 
orday  morning.  The  whole  community  is  saddened  by  the  event. 
Some  two  months  ago  he  got  up  in  the  night  and  took  a  bath.  and  on 
returning  to  his  room  he  made  a  mistake  and  stepped  off  a  long  flight 
of  stairs,  and  landed  at  the  foot  with  a  tremendous  crash,  as  he  was 
very  heavy,  weighing  over  two  hundred  pouiids.  It  aroused  the  whole 
femily,  and  Mrs.  Lee  and  Carrie  sprang  from  their  beds,  and,  lighting 
each  a  candie,  weut  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  found  the  Bishop 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  entry.  He  got  up,  however,  without  aid, 
and  scemed  to  bave  received  no  injiiry  except  u  few  slight  bruises, 
though  his  right  hand  was  a  little  laraed.  Mr.  H.  and  myself  called 
on  him  two  days  after,  and  while  telling  us  the  circumstance  of  the 
£ei11,  he  mentioned  this  coincidence  :  He  had  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
which  he  had  jnst  received  from  his  son  Henry,  living  in  Kansas  City. 
His  son  wrote  :  '*  Are  you  well?  for  last  night  I  had  a  dream  that 
troubles  me.  I  heard  a  crash,  and,  standing  up,  said  to  my  wife, 
*  Did  you  hear  that  crash  ?  '  I  dreamed  that  father  had  a  fall  and 
was  dead.  1  got  up  and  looked  at  my  watch,  and  it  was  2  o'clock.  I 
could  not  sleep  again,  so  vivid  was  the  dream."  And  it  made  him 
anxious  to  hear  from  home.  The  Bishop  said  he  was  r.ot  supersti- 
tiou<t,  but  he  thought  it  remarkable  that  Henry  should  bave  had  the 
dream  at  the  very  hour  of  the  same  night  that  the  accident  occurred. 
The  différence  in  the  time  there  and  hère  is  just  fifteen  minutes,  and 
it  was  2.15  by  his  waîch,  making  it  at  the  same  moment.  It  was  as 
if  he  had  actually  heard  the  fall.  And  the  fall  ènally  caused  the 
Bishop^s  death.  His  hand  became  intcnsely  painful,  and  gangrené 
set  in,  which,  after  two  weeks  of  suffering,  terminated  his  life.'  " 

**  Now."  says  Dr.  Wbedon,  "  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  a  fire  at 
Stockholm  pictured  itself  on  the  retina  of  Swedenborg  at  Gottenberg, 
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or  thf^t  a  spécial  air-wave  could  go  from  Davenport  to  Kansas  Ci^ 
to  ftrike  on  Henry's  ear-drum.  Without  tbe  material  organ  thé 
mind  must  bave  seen  and  heard.  And  tbe  idea  seems  to  suggest  itself 
tbat  tbe  organism  is  as  mucb  a  limitation  upoD  tbe  ûtr-reacbing  powera 
of  tbe  sou)  as  an  instrument  of  its  ordinary  action.  And  sucb  £bm^ 
are  so  numerous  tbat  *  criticism  '  cannot  be  allowed  to  palm  upoD 
tb^m  any  sbam  interprétations." 


OONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


1.  Cvctopœdia  of  BiblicaK  Tbeolofcical,  and  Ecolesiastical  Literatnre.  Prepartd 
by  Bev.'Jobu  M'Clintock,  D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D.  VoL  X.  8u-Z,  Harpar 
4e  Brothers.    Um.    pp.  1160. 

Tbls  is  tbe  final  alpbabetical  volume  of  one  of  tbe  most  împortaiU 
and  useful  works  wbicb  tbe  American  press  bas  ever  giveo  to  tb^ 
reli|;iou8  world.  Harpers'  Cyclopsedia  stands  alone  in  its  completeneflf 
ts  a  Librarj  of  information  on  ail  subjects  embraced  in  its  desciip- 
Uve  title.  It  is  not  simplj  a  Bible  Dictionary,  like  Smitb's,  giviof 
définitions  of  Biblical  terms,  nor  a  Tbeological,  nor  au  Ecclesiasticaî 
Oiciionarj  exclusively.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  of  tbese  gréais 
divisions  of  religious  bistory,  but  embraces  tbem  ail  in  its  ample  plai^ 
and  gives  to  tbe  reader  tbe  best  and  latest  known  on  every  one  of  tbe 
thousand  subjects  included  under  their  numerous  subdivisions. 

And  bow  satitffactorily  some  of  tbese  subjects  are  treated  may  bô 
«een  in  tbe  présent  volume  under  tbe  titles  '*•  Syriac  Literature/'  and 
"  Syriac  Versions,"  "  Vulgate,"  "  Temple,"  "  Targum,"  and  "  Tur- 
key  "  ;  wbicb  last,  witb  tbe  map,  gives  tbe  clearest  présentation  we 
hâve  y  et  seen  of  tbe  changes  made  by  tbe  Berlin  treaty,  as  it  afiècted 
territories,  populations  and  religions.  Of  course  it  borrows  largely 
from  tbe  best  and  most  approved  sources,  as  tbe  Dictionaries  of 
Smitb,  Kitto,  Herzog,  and  others  ;  and  tbus,  incorporatiug  tbe  most 
valuable  matter  in  ail  thèse  works,  as  frankly  confessed  by  tbe  Edi- 
tors,  tbe  usefulness  and  reliableness  of  tbis  Cyclopaedia  are  greatlj 
extended.  Hence,  wben  asked,  as  is  often  tbe  case,  **  For  students 
baving  neitber  money  nor  room  for  a  large  library,  what  is  tbe  one 
best  work,  giving  tbe  most  information  in  tbe  smallest  space,  on  Bib- 
lical Criticism  and  Interprétation,  tbe  History  of  tbe  Cburcb,  ancieni 
and  modem,  tbe  History  of  Doctrines,  and  the  results  of  récent  Re- 
searcbes  and  Discoveries  in  Bible  Lands  ?  "  our  answer  bas  been, 
Hàrper's  Gyclopœdia,  We  do  not  mean  by  tbis,  bowever,  tbat  tbe 
treatment  is  al\^ays  satisfactory,  nor  tbat  it  is  always  according  to  the 
merits  and  demands  of  tbe  subject,  nor  tbat  it  is  not  sometrmes  one- 
sided  and  narrow,  as  instanced  below  ;  but  wben  tbe  multitudinout 
variety  of  topics  is  considered,  tbe  intelligent  reader  will  tempe r  bis 
criticism  accordingly. 
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The  article  on  ''  Univergaliste,*'  by  Bev.  Richard  Eddj,  is  the  most 
^XMnprehenaive  and  exact  record  of  the  Historj,  Doctrines,  Organila- 
tion,  Government  and  Statistics  of  our  Church  which  has  yet  appeared 
in  any  similar  publication  ;  and  we  think  it  will  meet  the  approval  of 
onr  people  generally,  clergj  and  laitj.  It  is  amusing  to  see  this  arti- 
cle, and  that  on  **  Unitarianism/'  each  introduced  with  a  cautionarj 
préface  as  to  the  dangerous  arguments  in  their  delence,  and  an 
Jtttempted  réfutation  of  them. 

We  notice,  too,  that  the  Universalism  of  certain  Fathers  of  the  earlj 
Qiuroh  seldom  gets  mention.  Ukider  the  letter  T  come  Theodorusof 
MopsuesUa,  Theodoret  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  and  Titus  Bishop  of  Bostra» 
ail  of  whom  were  prouounced  Universalists,  as  their  own  writings  te»- 
tify  ;  yet  the  only  allusion  to  this  fact  is  in  this  single  Une.  *^  Théodore 
taoght  the  impossibility  of  eternal  punishment";  no  lisp  concerning 
the  faith  of  Theodoret  or  Titus  escaping  the  writer.  And  we  think 
the  editor  might  bave  spâred  more  than  seven  words  to  Théodore'* 
Universalism,  considering  that  it  shaped  his  entire  philosophy  of  tha 
Divine  purpose  and  govemment  ;  and  considering  further  his  réputa- 
tion and  vast  influence  in  the  Oriental  churches,  specially  the  Nesto- 
rîan,  whoee  Liturgy  he  framed  and  inspired  with  this  faith,  and  of 
whom  even  Dorner,  so  often  cited  as  authority  in  this  Cyclopsedifti 
says,  ^  He  was  the  crown  and  climax  of  the  school  of  Antioch.  The 
compass  of  his  learning,  his  acuteness,  and  the  force  of  his  personal 
•oharaoter,  oonjoined  with  his  labors  through  many  years  as  a  teacher 
bolh  of  churches  and  of  young  and  able  disciples,  and  as  a  prolific 
writer,  gained  for  him  the  title  of  *■  Moiter  of  the  Eatt  *  —  the  ûrat 
Oriental  theologian  of  his  time.** 

A  Bupplementary  volume  will  foUow  in  due  time,  gathering  up  aU 
the  new  matter  which  bas  accumulated  in  the  various  departments  of 
Criticism,  Arcbaeology,  Biblical  Interprétation,  Theology,  «nd  Relig- 
ions Philosophy  during  the  years  in  which  this  work  bas  been  going 
through  the  press.  Then  Harper*s  Cyclopaedia  will  be  the  most  com- 
plète and  valuable  work  of  its  kiud  in  the  Ënglbh  language,  and  a 
necessity  in  the  Library  of  every  Biblical  student.  A  circular  from 
the  Publishers  informs  us  that  the  Cyclopaedia  will  be  furnished  to 
Clergymen,  during  the  monthsof  December,  1881,  and  January,  1882, 
at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.,  sent  to  any  post-office  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  postage  or  freight  pre-paid.  Those  preferring  can 
receive  one  volume  each  month  at  the  above  rates,  the  money  alwaya 
accompanying  the  order. 

2.  The  Candie  of  the  Lord,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rêctor 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.    Ë.  P.  Datton  &  Co.    $1.75. 

It  is  not  greatness  of  thought,  nor  élégance  of  diction,  nor  charm  of 
voice,  or  manner,  nor  éloquence  in  delivery,  which  explains  the  power 
aod  attraction  of  Phillips  Brooks  as  a  preacher,  and  the  siugular  mas- 
tery  which  he  bas  over  every  class  of  hearers.  No  one  listons  to  him. 
trithout  entirely  sarrendering  himself  to  the  man  and  the  subject  ;  bat 
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when  he  goes  away  he  is  sore  to  ask,  Why  ?  He  tbinks  over  the 
preacber*s  hurried  utterance,  the  simplicitj  of  hîs  manner,  the  abseoc» 
of  ail  trîcks  of  rhetoric,  of  ail  oatbursts  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm,  and 
wonders  why  he  was  so  held  and  interested  to  the  end. 

On  reflection,  however,  he  will  gradnally  approach  the  secret,  and 
to  some  extent,  perhaps,  discover  the  sources  of  hîs  power  over  his 
hearers.  In  the  first  place  the  preacher  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  he 
believes  every  word  he  utters  ;  no  one  can  doubt  that  for  a  moment. 
Hîs  message  is  not  professional,  but  wholly  personal.  He  says  thèse 
things,  not  because  he  is  a  minister,  but  because  he  is  a  man,  and  is 
interested  in  mankind  ;  not  because  it  is  Sunday,  and  he  is  in  the 
pulpit  ;  he  would  Rf*.y  them  any where,  every  day  in  the  week,  if  the 
emergency  called  for  it.  He  sees  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  men,  and 
feels  the  need  of  saying  them,  and  cannot  be  silent.  The  people 
listen  to  him  with  profound  interest,  whetl\er  agreeiiig  with  him  or 
not,  because  they  see  the  intense  sincerity  of  the  man  ;  and  sincerity 
always  wins  a  sympathetic  attention. 

Then  there  is  another  élément  in  his  preaching  which  fastens  the 
attention  of  the  hearer,  wonderfully  illustrated  by  the  discourses  in 
this  volume  —  its  personal  directness  and  searching  moral  and  spirit- 
ual analysis.  No  wicked  man,  no  hypocrite,  no  bigot,  no  selfish,  nor 
cowardly,  nor  sensual,  nor  mean  man  ever  beholds  himselt  in  the  glass 
which  Phillips  Brooks  holds  before  him,  and  "goeth  his  way,  and 
straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  is."  No  matter  how 
unconscious  he  may  hâve  been  in  the  past  regarding  his  faults,  he 
sees  himself  now.  The  preacher  bas  dragged  ail  his  self-love  and 
self-indulgence,  his  dishonesty  and  meanness  and  vileness  ont  from 
their  hiding-places  into  the  glare  of  noon-day.  **  The  Curse  of  Meroz  " 
is  an  excellent  example  of  this  kind  of  sermon  ;  and  "  The  Candie  of 
the  Lord  "  is  equally  so  in  another  department  of  action. 

Thèse  discourses  show  that  Mr.  Brooks  is  a  diligent  and  keen- 
sighted  student  of  human  nature,  and  knows  how  to  reach  its  hidden 
springs,  and  touch  its  deepest  puises. 

8.  The  Sun.  By  C.  A.  Youne,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professer  of  Astronomy  in  the  Col- 
lège of  New  Jersey.     With  nnmerous  Illustrations.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.    S2.00. 

This  îs  the  34th  volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Séries,  em- 
bracing  some  of  the  most  useful  works  in  the  several  départ ments  of 
Science  which  hâve  ever  come  from  the  American  près».  This  issue 
présents  in  a  condensed  form  ail  that  is  certainly  known  about  the 
Sun,  in  language  as  little  technical  as  is  consistent  with  précision. 

The  constitution  of  the  sun,  its  true  distance  and  density,  themeth- 
ods  of  studyiug  its  phenomena,  the  marvellous  achievements  of  the 
spectroscope,  the  transits  of  Venus,  sun-spots,  their  periodicity  and 
effects  upon  the  earth*s  température,  solar  disturbances  and  magnetic 
storras,  the  corona  and  protubérances,  the  sea  of  scarlet  fire  along  the 
surface  ont  of  which  they  rise  —  ail  thèse  and  much  more  find  place 
in  thèse  pages,  and  fîll  the  soûl  of  the  reader  with  awe  and  half  terror 
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ai  the  tremendous  forces  whîch  are  at  work  ai  the  centre  of  onr  solar 
Bjstem.  At  the  same  time,  with  al]  this  the  author  has  mingled  a 
large  amount  of  hîstory  touching  the  progress  of  dîscovery  regarding 
the  SUD,  and  the  gradoal  correction  of  the  errors  of  early  observa- 
tioDS  ;  as,  for  example,  the  distance  of  the  san  from  the  earth,  which 
for  a  long  time  estimated  at  95,600,000  miles,  îs  now  redaced  to  92,- 
865,000,  an  error  of  nearly  3,000,000  miles.  So,  as  we  see,  the  soi- 
entîst,  as  well  as  the  theologian,  is  compelled  occasionallj  to  accom- 
modate  bis  théories  to  new  discoveries,  and  harmonize  the  old  dogmas 
with  the  new  facts. 

4.  A  World  of  Wondere  ;  or  Marvels  in  Animate  nnd  Innnimate  Nature.  With 
Tbree  Hnndred  and  Twenty-two  Illostrations.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

As  we  look  over  the  pages  of  this  timely  volume,  we  fi nd  ourselves 
reading  again  of  wonders  in  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  which  we  hâve 
read,  in  substance,  scores  of  times  before,  and  which  still  hâve  ail  the 
interest  and  fascination  of  the  first  reading.  No  one,  indeed,  can 
dwell  amonoj  the  natnral  marvels  recorded  hère  witliout  a  feeling  of 
amazement  at  the  infinité  variety  of  methods  in  which  God  displays 
His  créative  skill  and  power,  as  seeh  in  the  wonders  of  marine  life 
and  structure  ;  the  curiosities  of  the  vegetable  world  ;  the  instincts 
and  intelligence  of  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  even  the  smallcst  in- 
sects  ;  and  in  the  tremendous  forces  of  the  material  world  at  work  in 
the  volcano,  the  earthquake,  the  water,  and  ice,  and  air. 

The  more  such  books  as  this  find  their  place  in  our  homes,  in  our 
Bchool  district  and  Sunday-school  libraries,  the  more  will  valuable 
knowledge  be  diffused  aroong  the  people,  young  and  old  ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  the  more  there  will  be  of  révérence,  dévotion  and  trust 
toward  that  God  who  holds  ail  thèse  mighty  forces,  ail  thèse  marvels 
of  life  and  activity,  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  This  is  the  season  for 
gîfts  and  loving  remembrances  —  and  this  is  cxactly  the  volume  for 
the  season.     It  will  make  a  holiday  of  ail  the  year. 

5.  Gnrfield'8  Words:  Snfrgestive  Passajçefl  from  the  Pnbîîc  and  Privato  Wntlnjfsof 
James  Abram  *  Qarfield.    Compilod  by  W.  R.  Balch.    Iloughton,  Miflin  &  Co.    $1. 

As  we  read  this  welcome  little  volume,  and  pause  to  meditate  upon 
the  paragraphs  and  sentences  prejE^nant  with  so  much  practical  wisdom, 
lofty  moral  sentiment,  political  'nsight  and  religious  principle  and  feel- 
ing, ail  uttered  with  such  classic  grâce  of  speech,  it  ^eems  very 
•trange  to  us  th.it  we  were  not  at  the  t  me  attracted  by  the  public  ad- 
dresses  and  Con^essional  arguments  from  which  so  largtî  a  portion  of 
them  is  taken.  We  are  ghd,  therefore  for  this  book  and  its  golden 
thoughts  and  words,  which,  as  well  as  his  brief  presidential  career,  reveal 
to  us  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  ;  and  we  sorrow  ail  the  more  that  sucA 
a  man,  so  wise,  so  capable,  and  so  eminently  fitted  for  the  place,  so  con- 
scientious,  so  large  and  true  a  patriot,  so  able  a  statesman,  so  manly  a 
Christian,  could  not  hâve  been  spared  lo  our  nation. 

For  the  sake  of  American  youth,  we  hope  "Garfield*s  Words"  will  be 
daily  read  and  pondered  ;  that  they  may  see  what  is  in  the  man  that  has 
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won  for  him  the  hearts  of  millions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  set  him  im 
higfa  places  as  an  example  worthy  the  ambition  of  the  young  men  of  ail 
nations  of  the  eartb. 

6.  The  Theory  of  Preaching:  Lectures  on  HomUetlct.  By  Austin  Phelps,  D.  D^ 
Lftte  Bartiett  Prdfessor  of  Sacred  Rhetorio  in  Andover  Theologlcal  Seminary.  Chartes 
8cribner*8  Sons.    S2.60. 

This  is  probably  the  most  complète  treatise  on  the  art  of  preaching^ 
which  has  ortginated  in  any  American  theological  school.  It  traverses 
the  entire  ground  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  preaching,  the  prepar»- 
tion,  methods  and  aims  of  the  sermon,  the  style  of  delivery,  the  manners 
and  Personal  bearing  of  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  the  sources  of  his 
power  over  the  audience,  and  his  relations  to  his  hearers  as  teacher, 
guide,  and  helper.  In  forty  lectures,  filling  more  than  six  hundred  oc- 
tave pages,  thèse  and  many  collatéral  and  kindred  thèmes  are  discussed 
în  an  easy  and  colloquial  style,  but  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  prind- 
ples,  a  grasp  of  practical  détails,  abundant  and  pertinent  illustrations, 
and  a  happy  tact  of  application  to  the  actual  work  of  the  ministry,  that 
caanot  fail  to  make  the  book  equally  attractive  and  helpful  to  preachem, 
and  to  the  professors  and  students  of  our  Divinity  Schools.  We  bave 
already  suc^gested  to  one  of  our  most  successful  teachers  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  Homiletics,  to  prépare  an  article  on  the  subject,  taking  De 
Pbelps'  work  for  his  text 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  book-notice  to  set 
forth  the  variety  of  topics,  the  methods  of  treatment,  the  useful  sugges- 
tions and  spécial  helps  to  be  found  in  such  a  volume.  A  f ull  review  «I 
the  whole  question  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  pulpit  teachin^:,  and 
the  varions  instrumentalities  by  which  they  can  be  made  most  effective 
in  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  world  —  in  other  words,  in  de- 
atroying  sin,  promoting  virtue,  winning  men  to  Christ,  extending  the 
reign  of  truth  and  righteousness,  comforting  the  wretched,  dispellinfi[ 
the  terror  of  death,  and  demonstrating  the  reality  of  the  life  immortàl 
—  to  do  justice  to  ail  thèse  grave  and  vital  points  would  require  ail  the 
pages  given  to  a  year*s  issue  of  our  Quartbrly. 

Dr.  Fhelps  seems  to  us  to  hâve  done  this  work  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done  from  the  standpoint  of  his  theology.  He  is  broad  in  his  treatment, 
libéral  in  spirit  ;  and,  regarding  doctrinal  sermons  from  the  level  of  the 
old  creeds,  candid  as  to  the  expediency,  profit,  and  difficulties  ot  such 
preaching  in  the  présent  state  of  the  religions  mind.  This  will  be  seen 
especialiy  in  Lecture  xxiv.,  where  he  questions  the  wisdom  of  preaching 
on  such  topics  as  "  the  free  moral  agency  of  man,"  **  total  depravity," 
"the  imputation  cf  Adam*s  sin  to  his  posterity,"  "the  trinityof  persons 
in  the  Godhead  "  ;  in  Lectures  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  and  xxxiv.,  wnere,  among 
other  things,  the  question  of  rétribution  as  a  subject  of  pulpit  acclama- 
tion is  treated,  and  the  injudicious  method  of  teaching  it  illustrated  hf 
the  efTect  produced  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  Channing  when  a  child. 
And  in  this  connection  the  ninth  section  of  the  **  Appendix  "  may  be 
consulted,  for  it  shows  the  need  of  a  careful  examination  of  Scriptural 
metaphors,  and  a  thorough  review  of  the  entire  philosophy  ôf  the  sub- 
ject. The  appendix  is  a  useful  feature  of  the  work,  and  helpful  to 
preachers  of  ail  creeds. 

7.  Talks  aboot  the  Bible  to  the  Yoaug  Folkt.  By  John  G.  Adams,  D.D.  Univer- 
salist  Pablishing  House.    60  ots. 

We  welcome  this  little  book  as  filling  a  niche  in  our  Church  literature 
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which  has  been  too  long  left  empty.  It  is  intended  to  furnish  onr 
joaog  people  with  some  information  respecting  the  "  Book  of  books,** 
what  it  is,  how  it  oricinated,  what  it  teaches  in  the  matter  of  doctrines 
and  precepts,  and  what  reasons  we  hâve  for  believing  that  thèse  comc 
from  the  loving  Father  of  us  ail.  On  ail  thèse  points  the  children  and 
jouth  of  Sunday-schools  are  asking  questions,  and  are  asking  questions 
to  which  it  is  ail  important  that  reasonable,  intelligent  and  satisfying 
answers  should  bc  given.  To  this  end  some  care  and  thought  must  be 
bestowed  on  the  subjects,  so  that  the  answers  may  be  concise,  com- 
plète, and  direct  to  the  point.  In  thèse  times,  younjj  people  cannot  bc 
put  ofif  with  half-answers,  which  often  do  more  evil  than  good.  The 
**  Talks  ''  of  the  teacher  or  the  parent,  spoken  or  printed,  must  hâve 
•olid  ground  of  knowledge  to  rest  on  ;  and  they  must  be  just  in  a  form 
to  interest,  and  croate  a  désire  for  more  rather  than  less. 

Dr.  Adams  seems  to  us  to  hâve  met  thèse  conditions,  and  to  hare 
prepared  a  séries  of  chapters  admirably  suited  to  engage  the  attention, 
to  please  and  instruct.  His  opening  chapter,  **  God  the  Creator^"  is  a 
luippv  introduction  to  what  foUows.  If  every  house  has  a  builder,  cvery 
world  must  hâve  a  builder  ;  and  if  the  Builder  or  Creator  is  also  a 
Father,  then  He  must  be  good  enough  and  thoughtful  enough  to  tell  Hta 
childr=n  something  concerning  their  origin,  duty,  and  destmy  ;  whence 
they  came,  wbither  they  are  going,  and  how  the  joumey  may  be  made 
most  pleasantly  and  easily.  This  He  has  done  in  the  Biâie^  which  is 
Hts  Word  of  reyelation,  counsel  and  encouragement  to  His  children. 
Then  come  chapters  on  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  in  the  Bible,  his- 
tory,  biography,  poetry,  travels,  &c.  ;  on  the  parental  Love  of  God  ; 
Heaven  and  Hell,  what  and  where  they  are,  what  constitutes  the  joy  of 
tbe  one  and  the  punisbment  of  the  other  ;  Faith,  Salvation,  their  nature 
and  substance  ;  What  after  Death  ;  Remembrance  of  God  in  Youth. 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of  judgment  \o  handle  some  of  thèse  ques- 
tions so  as  to  enlighten  and  pront  the  young  mind  and  heart  ;  but  the 
author  seems  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  says  just  enough  in  most  cases, 
and  makes  it  plain  and  easy  of  appropriation  by  many  beautiful  and 
pleasing  anecdotes  which  cannot  fail  to  touch  the  heart,  and  strengthen 
the  principles  of  the  young  reader.  The  parent  can  not  make  a  more 
suitable  présent  to  his  son  or  daughter  ;  nor  can  the  teacher  do  bet- 
ter  service  to  his  Sunday  scholars  than  to  read  a  chapter  at  every  ses- 
sion, even  at  the  expense  of  the  regular  lesson.  The  volume  is  beautiful 
in  binding,  print  and  paper,  and  costs  only  50  cents  ! 

8.  Man's  Origin  and  Destlnv,  Sketched  from  the  Platform  of  the  Pbysical  Sciences. 
By  J.  P.  Lealey,  Protessor  of  ôeology  in  Univereity  of  Penn.,  aiid  member  of  yarioua 
kianied  societies  at  Home  and  Abroad.    Second  Édition.    Geo.  H.  Ellis.    $2.00. 

The  first  ten  of  thèse  Lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Lowell  Institute 
course  of  1865.  They  are  printed  hère  without  re-writing  or  re-casting. 
Tbe  six  remainingr  Lectures  on  the  Destiny  of  Man  are  so  much  new 
matter  added  to  the  London  édition. 

As  a  résume  of  the  geological  facts  and  discoveries  bearing  on  the 
supposed  primitive  condition  of  the  human  race,  at  the  time  of  their 
delîvery,  thèse  lectures  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful  and  informing  to 
those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  vexed  problems  of  man 's  origin,  de- 
▼elopment  and  growth  up  to  his  présent  Icvel  of  civilization.  The 
reader  may  ad'nit  so  much,  without  feeling  obliged  to  accept  ail  the  in- 
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ferences  and  théories  of  the  author  respecting  the  facts  of  archaeology, 
and  of  early  relîgious  beliefs  and  worshîps. 

The  title-page,  with  its  long  list  of  learned  societies  lo  which  the 
writer  belongs,  prépares  us  for  the  air  of  superiorîty,  the  dogmatic  tone, 
and  the  oracular  décisions  which  appear  in  the  pages  that  follow  ;  espe- 
cîally  when  theology  and  the  clergy  are  mentioned.  And  when  he 
smiles  contemptuously  at  the  mistakes  and  blunders  of  the  Biblical  in- 
terpréter, obliged  to  adapt  hîs  exegesis  to  the  new  discovenes  of  science, 
he  seems  to  forget  the  ample  proof  afforded  by  his  own  book  that  scî- 
entists,  so  called,  hâve  made  equally  great  and  numerous  blunders  in 
their  interprétation  of  nature,  and  been  as  often  compelled  to  change 
their  ground,  and  adjust  their  pet  théories  to  the  new  and  confounding 
discoveries  of  the  archseologist  and  naturalist.  And,  indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  valuable  features  of  the  work,  this  frank  statement  of  the  many 
différent  and  conflicting  conclusions  drawn  by  scientists  from  the  same 
facts.  Wherever  there  is  a  point  in  dispute,  Mr.  Lesley  has  spread 
ont  before  the  reader  the  daims  and  arguments  of  ail  the  parties  in  in- 
terest,  and  in  this  way  has  made  his  book  a  storehouse  of  information, 
an  historical  text-book,  in  fact,  on  the  subjects  discussed.  We  note 
one  exception,  where,  in  his  attempt  to  show  that  man  has  been  an  in- 
habitant of  this  earth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  he  ignores  the 
facts  which  are  adduced  by  writers  who  differ  from  him,  some  of  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  article  in  our  "General  Review"  on  "Prime- 
val  Man.*'  We  mention  this  simply  in  the  interest  of  fair  play,  and  not 
because  we  hâve  any  faith  in  the  Usher  chronology. 

9.  The  International  Revision  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Based  on  the 
Revised  Version  of  1881.  By  Enjçlish  and  American  Scliolars  and  Members  of  the 
Revision  Oommittec.  Editcd  by  Philin  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  II.  The  Gospel 
according  to  M:irl<—  Explnined  by  Matthew  B.  Riddic,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  N.  T.  Exegesis 
in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.00. 

This  is  a  cheap  and  abridged  édition  of  Dr.  Schaff's  "Illustrated  Pop- 
ular  Commentary,"  the  size  and  cost  of  which  has  limited  its  circula- 
tion. The  volumes  are  small,  of  pocket  size,  and  the  mechanical  outfit 
is  very  neat  and  inviting.  Of  course,  ail  the  doctrinal  expositions  are 
in  the  line  of  popular  orthodoxy,  but  the  crilical,  historical  and  explana- 
tory  matter  is  good,  and  embodies  ail  that  is  valuable  in  the  Revised 
Version.  The  Christian  world  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  Scribners  for 
the  immense  work  they  are  doing  in  the  way  of  commentaries.  We 
wish  they  would  give  us  a  history  of  their  enterprise  in  this  department. 
Talk  of  a  grnwing  indifférence  to  the  Bible  !  there  never  was  a  time 
when  there  was  such  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  everything  which 
can  throw  light  upon  \U  pages,  or  hilp  to  interpret  its  meaning. 

10.  Easl  of  ihe  Jordan  :  A  Review  of  Travcl  and  Observation  irt  the  Countries  of 
Moab,  Gilead  and  Bashan  during  the  Years  1876-1S77.  By  Selah  Merrill,  Archaeolo- 
giat  of  the  American  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Map, 
and  with  an  Introduction  by  Profcssor  Hoswell  D*.  Hitchcock,  DD.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner'8  Sons.    $4.00. 

This  beautiful  volume  from  the  press  of  the  Scribner*s  is  a  record  of 
travel  and  exploration,  during  the  ycars  1875-77,  in  one  of  the  most 
neglected  and  least  known  régions  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  yet  one  of  the 
most  interesling  in  relation  to  Biblical  archaeology,  and  one  of  the  rich- 
est  in  promise  ol  important  discoveries  shedding  light  upon  the  dark 
places  of  sacred  history.     As  Dr.  Hitchcock  says  in  his  introduction, 
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^The  historié  associations  belongine  to  the  country  east  of  tbe  Jordan 
are  rich  and  varions.  Two  and  a  half  of  the  tweive  tribes  that  came 
ont  of  Egypt  under  Moses  chose  that  sîde  of  the  river  for  their  home. 
Svrian,  Assyrian,  and  Chaldean  armies  marched  in  and  ont  there.  Some 
of  the  disbanded  vétérans  of  Alexander  settled  there.  It  was  beyond 
the  Jordan  that  John  the  Baptist  beean  and  ended  his  officiai  career. 
Nearly  six  months  of  our  Lord*s  brief  ministry  were  spent  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river.  The  Christian  Church  itself  sought  refuge  there  when 
the  Roman  légions  began  to  close  in  upon  Jérusalem.  In  the  time  of 
the  Antonines  the  country  was  fuit  of  cities,  with  their  temples,  théâtres 
and  baths.  In  the  fifth  century  Christian  churches,  well  organized,  were 
nameroas  and  flourishing.'* 

Dr.  Merrill  was  the  archaeologist  of  the  American  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Society,  and  it  was  in  its  interest  that  he  took  chaige  of  this  expé- 
dition into  Moab,  Bashan,  and  Gilead,  where  some  rare  and  valuable 
discoveries  were  made  among  the  ruined  cities,  castles,  temples, 
churches,  tombs,  palaces,  and  tneatres,  which  witness  so  eloquently  to 
the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  numbers  of  the  ancient  peoples  who  dwelt 
East  of  the  Jordan. 

But  the  reader  must  expect  only  a  brief  statement  of  thèse  archaeolog- 
ical  wonders  in  this  volume  ;  for  the  author  notifies  us  at  the  outset  that 
the  results  of  the  explorations  made  will  be  given  in  another  volume  to 
follow  this  —  for  which  we  shall  look  with  impatience  and  great  expec- 
tations.  In  this  we  hâve  only  a  record  ot  travel  and  observation,  very 
like  that  of  ail  similar  expéditions  into  the  Orient,  which  always  has  an 
attraction,  and  fascination,  for  one  who  has  never  escaped  from  the 
restrictions  and  conventionalities  of  Western  civilization.  Dr.  Merrill 
seems  to  hâve  had  a  happy  faculty  of  managing  the  Bedaween  or  wan- 
derins  Arabs,  so  as  not  only  to  avoid  the  danger  of  collision  and  rob- 
bery,l>ut  even  to  attach  them  to  himself  personally.  The  last  chapters 
of  his  book  are  both  interesting,  and  alive  with  incident  and  information 
conceming  their  character,  modes  of  living,  their  food  and  its  prépara- 
tion, their  religions  beliefs  and  practices,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  &c., 
some  of  which  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  American  Indians,  and 
others  of  Catholic  superstitions. 

When  the  companion  volume  appears,  we  shall  give  our  readers  an 
extended  notice  of  its  archaeological  treasures,  and  oi  their  bearing  on 
Bible  topics.  The  author  has  çiven  us  only  enough  in  this  book  to  whet 
the  appetite  for  more  —  as  in  the  description  of  the  architectural  splen- 
dors  of  Gerash,  which  he  woujd  identify  with  Ramoth  Gilead.  We 
wonder  somewhat  at  his  fréquent  descriptive  quotations  from  other 
travellers,  instead  of  his  own  **  Notes." 

11.  Ha]f-HoarB  with  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  From  various  EnglUb  Traoslaton. 
With  Biographlcal  Motioes.  By  G.  H.  Jennings  and  W.  S.  Jobnstone.  D.  Appleton 
&  Oo.    S2.00. 

Thousands  of  intelligent  people,  who  are  not  familiar  with  Greek  or 
Latin,  are  nevertheless  desirous  of  knowing  something  more  than  they 
know  now  of  ihe  great  thinkers  and  writers  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  thèse  busy  days,  very  few  hâve  leisure  to  peruse,  even  in 
translations,  the  complète  works  of  thèse  ancient  authors  ;  and  so 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  i^schylus,  Sophocles  among  the 
Greeks,  and  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Pliny  the  Elder,  the  Younger 
Pliny,  Terence,  and  many  others  among  the  Romans,  are  semi-mythical 
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names  wîth  multitudes  who  would  be  glad  of  a  personal  introdoctton^ 
followed  by  a  haIf-hour*s  talk  or  readîngs  from  them. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  compilers  and  publishers  of  this  book  pro- 
pose to  do,  and  do  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  The  authors  are  présentée 
to  the  reader  by  aid  of  a  brief  (sometimes  too  bricf  )  biographical  an- 
nouncement,  and  then  left  to  speak  for  themselves  throu^h  sélections 
which,  generally,  are  well  suited  to  exhibit  the  style,  spint  and  aim  of 
each.  In  this  way  the  man  of  business  in  leisure  moments,  the  schol- 
ars  in  our  public  and  private  schools,  and  the  members  of  the  family 
circle,  may  ail  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  treasures  of  classical  literar 
ture  ;  and  in  their  future  reading  what  hâve  hitherto  been  merely  names 
in  books  and  magazines,  will  become  living  personages  —  philosophers, 
moralists,  historians,  poets,  wbose  thoughts  had  vitality  and  force 
enough  still  to  command,  after  twenty-five  centuries,  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

We  invite  spécial  attention  f^om  teachers  and  parents  to  this  volume. 
Hère  are  more  than  five  hundred  pages  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
âges  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  useful  as 
a  reading  book  in  our  High  Schools,  in  ail  schools  where  the  teaching  îs 
purely  Énglish  ;  and  in  ail  homes  where  father  and  mother  take  some 
interest  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  books  which  are  to  furnish 
food  for  their  children's  minds  and  hearts. 

14.  Biblioal  Hermenentics  —  Chiefly  a  Translation  of  the  Manuel  d*HermeneiitiqiM 
Bibliane,  par  J.  0  Cellérier  ;  by  Chas.  Elliott,  D.D.,  and  Rey.  Wm.  Justin  Haraha. 
New  York.    A.  D.  Randolph  &  Ce. 

This  is  a  work  coverîng  pretty  well  the  ground  of  General  Herme- 
neutics.  So  far  as  it  retaîns  the  form  and  matter  of  the  justly  celé- 
brated  "  Manuel  "  of  Collérier,  it  is  valuable.  But  the  transition  from 
his  work  to  thàt  of  his  editors  is  a  painful  step  downwards.  The  reasoo 
that  the  student  has  served  up  to  him  in  the  same  volume  such  a  varietjr 
of  mental  diet  is  given  in  the  préface.  It  seems  that  CoUérier's  wort 
contains  some  "  objectionable  "  features,  which  the  editors  hâve  under- 
taken  to  "eliminate."  The  resuit  is  a  mutilated  book,  an  unscholarly 
and  unsatisfactory  work.  The  extent  of  the  mutilation  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  of  Collérier's  work,  the  sections  partly  omitted  are 
twentv-one  ;  the  sections  entirely  omitted,  seventeen  ;  the  sections 
modined,  ûvt  ;  the  sections  to  which  additions  hâve  been  made,  eleven  ; 
and  the  sections  supplied  by  the  senior  translatpr,  five. 

The  editors,  it  seems,  hâve  followed  the  counsel  of  Dr.  Godet,  who  is 
well  known  as  an  extremist  of  the  extremists  on  the  question  of  Inspi- 
ration. Ail  impartial  scholars  will  regret  that  they  did  not  rather  trans- 
late the  original  work  as  written  by  the  lamented  author,  and  then  rele- 
gate  the  antidote  to  an  appendix,  if  an  antidote  must  be  added.    o.  C 

16.  Whedon's  Commetitflrv.  On  the  Old  Testament  Vol.  VI.  Job,  Prorerba, 
Scclesiastes,  and  Songs  of  Sofomon.    Phillips  &  Hant    $2  25.    pp.  657. 

The  more  we  see  of  this  Commentary,  the  more  it  grows  in  our  es- 
teem.  From  much  of  its  doctrinal  teaching,  and  from  some  of  its  théo- 
ries and  judgments  respecting  the  character,  aim,  and  interprétation  of 
certain  of  the  sacred  books,  we  entirely  dissent  ;  but  the  scholarsbip, 
the  critical  thoroughness,  and  tfae  sound  common  sensé  which  mark  the 
gênerai  exposition  of  the  test  are  worthy  of  ail  praise.    While  we  can- 
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flot  wee  WTth  Dr.  Burr  that  Job  îs  historical  to  the  extent  he  chims^ 
fier  that  Satan  is  a  real  personaee  who  said  and  did  the  thîngs  thercîli 
written,  nor  that  God  talked  audibly  to  Job  out  ol  the  whirlwind  ;  we 
besUate  not  tosay  that  his  commentary  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and 
hiforming  which  bas  come  to  our  table,  and  that  he  has  gathered  into 
bis  notes,  from  récent  historical  and  archarological  h'terature,  an  amount 
ol  valuable  knowledge  and  learning  which  is  honorable  to  his  diligent 
research  and  wide  reading,  and  most  welcome  and  helpful  to  his  readers. 
Ezcursus  vîii.,  on  •*  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,"  îx.,  on  "  Job,  Edom, 
Egypt,  and  ChaWaea,"  and  x.,  on  **  Astronomv  and  the  Book  of  Job," 
sf«  excellent  examples  of  Ntites  enriched  with  the  fruit  of  récent  As- 
«yrîan  and  Egypttan  discoveries. 

The  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  by  Dr.  Hyde  îs  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Whedon*s  choice  of  his  associâtes  in  the 
work.  We  hâve  nevcr  read  a  more  sensible  and  generallv  satisfactory 
exposition  of  this  difficult  book.  And  in  the  exposition  of  Canticles  or 
Solomon's  Song,  instead  of  any  attempt  to  find  in  it  any  référence  to 
Christ  and  hîs  Church,  he  takes  it  for  just  what  it  probably  is,  a  song 
celebrating  the  love  ot  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess  ;  or  as  ne  phrases 
ît,  "  exhibiting  the  noble  tenderness  and  fidelity  of  the  womanly  heart 
nnder  the  movîngs  of  uatural  love.*'  And  even  at  that,  there  is  an  ori- 
ental lîcense  of  description  which  does  not  add  much  to  its  moral  value. 

».  **  He  Gireth  his  Belored  Sleep.'*  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  With  Dé- 
ligDS  by  Mis»  L.  B.  Hamphrey.    Ëngrared  by  Andrew.    Lee  &  Sbepard.    ^1.50. 

The  délicate  and  dainty  covers  of  this  book  are  prophétie  of  the  beau^ 
tiful  designs  within,  by  which  the  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Browning's  favorite 
poem  are  made  visible  to  the  bodily  eye.  Nothing  can  be  more  flttîng 
as  a  gift  of  remembrance  to  those  to  whom  this  holiday  season  brings 
tearful  memories  of  "  the  loved  and  lost."  How  tender  and  comforting 
the  last  verse  : 

**  And  friends,  dear  friends  —  wbcn  it  sball  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  n^ne  from  me, 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  a]l, 
Say,  **  Not  a  tear  must  o*er  her  fall  — 

•  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.'  " 

17.  Oor  Women  Workers.  Biofi^^phical  Sketches  of  Women  Eminent  in  the  Unl- 
vcnalist  Charch  for  Literary,  Philanthropie  and  Christian  Work.    By  E.  R.  Hanson. 

We  confess  to  a  very  plea&ant  surprise,  as  we  tum  over  the  paees  of 
this  volume,  and  read  the  names  '*  of  honorable  women  not  a  few,  who 
fin  its  roll  of  famé,  and  whose  writings,  and  works  of  mercy,  and  Chris- 
tian heroism,  hâve  shed  such  lustre  on  the  annals  of  our  Church.  We 
did  not  know  the  list  was  so  large,  and  Mrs.  Hanson  has  certainly  shown 
commendable  îndustry  in  gathering  such  a  bountiful  harvest  from  a  field 
which  has  not  commonly  been  regarded  as  very  rich  in  promise.  We 
ieftred,  when  the  book  was  undertaken,  a  lack  of  mater ial,  but  our  de- 
oominational  wealth  is  greater  than  we  thougbt.  We  expected  some- 
Hnn^  from  the  diligence  and  ability  of  Mrs.  Hanson,  but  the  finished 
trorfc  ootmns  ail  our  largest  expectations  ;  and  no  eenuine,  hearty  Uni- 
Tersalist  can  read  some  of  its  records  without  a  feeîing  of  grateful  pride 
that  such  women  and  such  work  are  to  be  credited  to  our  Church. 

Bôvbtless  someof  the  names  m*ght  hâve  been  omitted  wihout  de- 
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tracting  from  the  interest  of  the  volame,  for  they  are  names  oniy,  evea 
the  assiduous  research  of  th'2  author  findinK  nothing  to  say  of  them 
But  then  there  are  other  names  that  are  an  honor  to  our  common  Hu- 
manity,  and  the  wonien  bearine  them  are  held  in  loving  remembrance  by 
our  entire  count^y,  and  by  multitudes  across  the  seas,  without  r^;ard  to 
their  creed  or  church  connections.  And  the  story  of  their  deeds  and 
sacrifices  and  heroic  endurance  on  battle-fields,  in  hospitals,  and  among 
the  suffering,  has  ail  the  fascination  and  pathos  of  highest  tragedy. 

We  should  be  glad  to  quote  roany  éloquent  passages  from  thèse  nar- 
ratives, as  well  as  some  of  the  beautiful  verses  by  our  female  poets,  but 
our  space  is  exhausted.  We  can  only  sav  that  hère  is  a  gift  book  just 
suited  to  the  demands  of  the  season  ;  ancl  there  are  manvaraong  us  who 
would  prefer  it  to  any  other  présent  that  could  be  offered  them. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


Ecce  Spin'tns.  A  Stntement  ot  the  Spiritual  Principle  of  Jésus  as  the  Law  of  Lifé. 
George  ii.KUis.    $1.25. 

Thonglits  on  the  Holv  Gospeh:  How  they  cnrae  to  be  in  Manner  and  Form  as  they 
are.     Uy  Francis  W.  ifpham,  LL.D.     Phillips  &  Hunt.    «1.25. 

A  Study  of  the  Pcntnteuch  tor  Populnr  Ronding.  Being  an  inquiry  into  the  Age  of 
the  8o-called  Bookft  of  Moscî»,  witli  nii  Introductory  Examination  of  récent  Dutch  The-  . 
ories,  nf«  represcnted  bv  Dr.  Kueiicn's  **  lîelipion  of  Israël."  By  Rufus  P.  Stebbins, 
D.D.  Konnerly  Prcsitlent,  Lecturcr  on  Hebrew  Literature,  and  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Meadvillo  llKioloxical  Sciioul.  George  H  Hlli».  S1.25.  When  thèse  chapters 
were  on)»«ing  throiigh  the  pages  of  the  Unitarian  Review^  we  called  attention  to  them 
as  notable  examniea  of  critical  research,  and  cxpressed  a  wish  that  they  might  be  put 
in  book  form.  riie  wish  is  grati6ed  in  tliis  welcoine  volume,  which  we  most  cordially 
commend  to  the  carefui  study  of  our  cicrgy,  as  a  very  excellent  antidote  to  the  teach> 
ings  of  the  Destructive  School  of  Criticism. 

A  Pecnliar  People:  or  Reality  in  Romance.  By  Wm.  S.  Balch.  Chicago:  Henry 
ASumner&Co.    «1.50. 

Sunday  —  1881  —  Pictures  and  Pages.  For  Young  and  Old.  With  npwards  of  SOO 
Illustrations  by  emiuent  Artists.    E.  P.  Duttoii  &  Co. 

The  Orthodox  Theolopy  of  To-Day.  By  Newman  Smyth.  Author  of  **  Old  Faitht 
in  New  Lights."    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.*    ^1.25. 

Illusions:  A  Psychological  Study.  By  James  Sully.  Author  of  ^  Seosatioiis  and 
Intuitions.*'     D.  Àppletou  &  Co.    il.50. 

AppUUm't  ffome  Book$:  **  Home  Amusements,"  and  **Home  Décorations."  60  cts. 
The  designs  and  patterns  of  the  last  named  could  not  be  bought  for  threo  tlmes  the 
price  of  tlie  book;  and  the  first  is  just  what  is  wanted  in  hundreds  of  familles. 

The  Verbalist:  A  Mauunl  devoted  to  brief  Discussions  of  the  Right  and  the  Wrong 
Use  of  Words,  and  to  some  other  matters  of  interest  to  those  who  woold  speak  and 
Write  with  proprioty.    By  Alfred  Ayers.    D.  Appletou  &  Co.    $1.00. 

The  Bible  Commentary,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  and  a  Revision  of  the  Transla- 
tion by  Bishops  and  other  clergy  oi  the  Anglican  Church.  Ëdited  by  B.  F.  Cook, 
Canon  of  Kxeter.  New  Testament.  Vol.  1 11.  Romans  to  Philemon.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.    $5.00. 

Florida  tor  Tourists,  Invalida  and  Settlers:  containing  Praotical  Information  regard- 
ing  Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions;  Citie»,  Towns,  and  People;  the  Culture  of  the 
Orange,  and  other  Tropical  Fruits;  Farmîiig  and  Gardening;  Scenery  and  Resorts, 
Sport,  Routes  of  Travel,  &c.     By  Geo.  M.  Barbour.     D.  Appîeton  &  'Co.    $1.50. 

Several  pages  of  matter,  induding  many  Book  notices,  prepared.for  this  noniber, 
mnst  go  over  to  our  next. 
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We   hâve  for   sale,  this  book  hy   Mrs.  E.  R.  Hanson^  which   can   not 
"fail  to  be  A  welcome  guest  in  every  Universalist  home. 

IT  CONTAINS 

Biographical  Sketches  of  the  most  ProTiinent  Women  who  hâve  been  con- 
nected  with  our  Church  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Full 
pariiculars  of  their  lives  and  charactenstics  are  presented,  an.[,  when 
they  bave  bcen  authors,  extracts  from  their  vvritings. 

IT   TS   AN   ELEGANT   VOLUME, 

iuch  as  any  Universalist  famîly  will  be  proud  to  place  on  the  centre-table, 
"he  numbcr  of  nanies,  and  the  character  and  wotk  of  those  mentioned  will 
bc  a  révélation  to  most  readers. 
The  book  présents  : 

II.  Exîended  sketches  of  those  most  celebrated  among  «s  as  Autijors,  PhUanthropists, 
other  Workers  in  the  Master's  vineyard.  ^ 

2.   Ail  our  oïda'med  Woman  Ministera. 
3.  Collège  Professorships  endowed  by  Wonien. 
4.  The  Womaa's  Centenary  Association. 
5.  The  Chapin  Home. 
6.  The  Staie  organizations. 
7.  Tempérance  workers. 
8.  Sunday-scho<4  workers. 
9.  A  chapler  on  "  Unknown  Workers,"  by  Rev,  G.  S.  Weaver,  D.D. 
10.  A  chapter  on  •'  Ministers'  Wives,"  by  Kev.  J.  W.  Hanson,  D.D. 
II.  Swch  authors  as  (udith  Murray,  Alice  and   Phebe  Cary»  Sarah  Edgarton  Mayo,  Caro- 
line M-  Sawyer,  Julia  A.  Carney,  Harriet  G.  Perry,  Jane  L.  Patterson,  Sarah  BroughlonjChar- 
I     loitc  Jerauld,  Jufia  H.  Scott,  Henrictta  A.  Bingham,  Hattie  Tyng  Griswold,  Einily  R.  Page, 
■Bflnnie  S.  Davis,   Klizabeth  L.  Mather,  and  many  otliers. 

^H        12.  Such  ph.lanthropists  as  Sally  McKinstry,  Helen  Gilson,  Clara  Batton.  ' 

^*  13.  Such  workers  as  Caroline  A.  Soûle,  Fidelia  Gillette,  Olympia  Brown,  Ennice  H. 
Cobb,  Lucy  Barncs,  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Augusta  Chapin,  Cordelia  A.  Quinby,  Mary  H. 
Adams,  Phebe  A.  Hanaford,  M.  Louise  Thomas,  and  a  multitude  of  others. 

14.  The  first  article  ever  written  for  the  press  by  a  woman  in  défense  of  our  Faith. 

15.  Extracts  from  the  first  Universalist  book  ever  written  by  a  woraan  in  advocacy  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  Church. 
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A  large  and  beautiful  conr^pany  ot  our  '*  elect  ladies  "  will  grâce  the  pages 

f  **  Our  Wotnan  Workers^  whicli  has  been  written  con  amore  by  the  au- 

ihoress.     She  has  been  enthusiastically  assisted  by  a  large   number  of  the 

most  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  dénomination,  who  hâve  furnished 

facts,  sketches  and  other  material    in  aid  of  the  enterprise.      Ihe  volume  is 

A  SFLENDID  RECORD  oF  THE  WORKS  OF  OUR  WOMEN  WORKERS  — 

Ia  monument  to  the  fidelity,  genius,  and  consécration  of  the  brighiesi  and 
best  of  those  who  hâve  graced  the  annals  of  our  Church.  as  noble  a  Com- 
pany as  ever  espoused  any  good  cause.  It  will  show  to  the  world  the  ordtr 
pf  womanhood  that  our  Faiih  attracts  and  produces. 
The  book  contains  fourteen  fine  steel  and  other  portraits  incUidino: 
some  of  the  représentative  women  of  the  dénomination,  an.i  consist  of 
about  500  large  octavo  pages  of  the  handsome.st  type,  paper,  and  biuding. 
1 1  will  be  sold  at  52  75.     Dy  mail,  $3.00. 

There  is  no  volume  that  is  at  once  so  handsome  and  so  appropriate  as 
Présentation  volume    from   or    to  a  Universalist.     It   is    the    Holiday 
OOK  OF  THE  Year,  and  the  Home  Volume  of  the  Years  to  Come,  m 
Church.     For  sale  by 
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"TALKS  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE, 

T«  THE  \01XG  FOLKS," 

By  Rev.  JOHN.  G.  ADAMS,  D.D. 

It  is  designed  to  acqiiaint  our  yoiith  witli  the  plain  and  unmi-lakahie 
truths  ol  ibe  Gospel  as  held  and  tau<^du  by  the  Universalisl  Chuich  ; 
to  ansvver  clearly  and  candidly  t!ie  questions  which  will  ahvays  be  coming 
up  in  the  religions  world  intil  it  is  everywhere  enii^htened  and  blest 
with  the  truth  of  the  primitive  Gospel,  "  What  do  Univeraah'sts  believe? 
and  what  will  their  Faiih  do  towards  blessing  and  saving  the  world  ?  '*  It 
is  not  a  class  or  text  Look,  but  is  iniended  to  be,  a  plain  instructor  and  an 
attractive  companion  of  evtry  youth  seekinç  religions  instruction  and  the 
religious  life. 

To  plead  ils  utîlity  as  an  agent  in  our  Christian  work  would  be  a  waste 
of  words.  If  we  désire  to  save  the  rîsing  génération  from  relii^ious  error 
and  deadly  unbelief,  and  estahlish  their  mif»ds  and  hearts  in  the  truih  of 
the  Gospel,  the  présent  seems  a  most  befitiing  time  to  do  ail  the  active 
work  we  can  in  this  direction. 

The  book  contaîns  eleven  "  Talks  "  or  "  Numbers  "  on  the  following 
lopics  : 

1.  GoD  the  Creator, 

2.  GoD  Speaking  in  the  Bible. 

3.  The  Bible  :  What  Has  it  Done  ? 

4.  Variety  of  Reading  in  the  Bible. 

5.  How  GoD  Loved  the  World. 

6.  He-aven  :   What  and  Where  it  is. 

7.  Hell  :   What  and  Where  it  is. 

8.  What  is  Failh  ? 

9.  What  is  Salvation  ? 
10.  What  after  Death  ? 

î  I.  Remembrance  of  GoD  in  Youth. 

The  work  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  ci  our  nnnistfrs, 
Sunday-school  superintendents  and  teachers,  parents,  and  ail  others  who 
would  promote  the  inlerests  of  our  Cl  urch,  and  bless  the  youth  looking  10 
il  for  instruction,  with  the  truth  and  life  of  our  holy  reli^'on. 

T/iat  ihe  book  viay  hâve  the  und^st  circulation^  it  will  be  sold  at 
low  priée  of  50  cents  per  nopy, 

UNIVERSALIST    '^UBLISHINU    HOUSE, 

16  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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irX!W  EDITIOJT. 


The  Création 

AND  THK 

EARLY  DEYELOPMENTS  OF  SOCIETT." 

By  J.  H.  CHAPIN,  Ph,D. 

CONTEI¥TS. 
1.  Primeval  Chaos.— 2.  Light— 3.  The  Firmament.— 4.  Plant  Life.— 5. 
Animal  Life.— 6.  Reading  the  Record  in  the  Rocks.— 7.  Man.—  S.  Begin- 
ning  of  Civilisation,  Gain  and  Abel.— 9.  Failure  of  Primeval  Society,  the 
Déluge.— 10.  Diversity  of  Tongues,  Tower  of  Babel,— 11.  Antiquity  of 
Man.-»— 12.  Ancient  Civilization. 

Ifl^HAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT. 

"  This  work,  for  the  gênerai  reader,  is  the  best  we  hâve  cver  read.  It 
treats  of  the  création  of  the  universe  in  a  common-sense  manner,  and  in 
language  which  can  be  understood  by  the  reading  public.     The  book  is  an 

excellent  one  —  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  hterature  of  the  world." 

Ann  Harbor  Courier. 

**  The  writer  dealg  with  two  questions  that  for  some  years  past  hâve 
excited  wide-spread  discussion  in  theological  and  scientific  circles.  He 
treats  them  with  great  fairness,  and  with  a  clearness  and  simplicjîy  of  style 
most  refreshin^  and  commendable.  Whiie  not  agreeing  with  the  author 
in  tôto^  we  can  yet,  as  a  whole,  heartily  commend  the  work  as  a  conclusive 
answer  to  much  of  the  skepticîsm  of  the  day.  His  facts  hâve  been  gath- 
ered  with  care  and  industry,  and  his  théories  are  neither  notions  nor  vaga- 
ries.  His  book  is  excellent.  We  trust  it  may  find  maoy  readers.*'— -  Epis- 
copal  Register^  (Baltimore), 

"  I  hâve  lately  read  every  word  of  this  book,  and  to  some  chapters  I 
bave  given  a  second  reading,  and  I  am  glad  to  make  record  in  this  public  way 
of  my  gratitude  to  the  author.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  book  much  needed 
by  that  large  class  ot  people,  of  which  I  am  one,  who  make  no  specialty  of 
science,  but  who  aspire  to  keeo  pace  with  the  latest  conclusions  of  the  wise 
ones  in  matters  of  this  sort.  The  author  makes  it  appear  that  the  whole 
plan  and  process  arc  theistic,  and  hence  he  has  made  a  contribution  to  faith 
as  well  as  to  knôwledge.  The  three  chapters,  *  The  Vegetable  Kingdom,' 
*  Animal  Life,'  and  *  Reading  the  Geological  Record/  share  ail  the  interest 
of  a  romance,  and  more  hère  than  elsewherc  the  muse  seeiis  to  hâve 
descended  on  the  writer.  But  ail  through  the  book  the  style  is  fresh  and 
pleasing.  There  is  no  confusion  in  the  thought  of  the  author,  and  so  therc 
-can  be  none  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  This  gives  to  the  work  a  spécial 
value  to  the  gênerai  reader,  and  fits  it  for  the  ordinary  fîreside.'*—  Rev.  Dr, 
Elus,  Cincinnati, 

"  This  book  is  a  careful  scientific  review  of  the  consécutive  process  of 
the  création,  from  the  beginning  to  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth. 
The  subject  of  course  is  not  new,  but  is  very  ably  and  interestingly  treatcd." 
—  Boston  Transcript, 

"  The  treatment  is  fresh,  vlgorous,  clear  and  rational." — Star  and  Cûv- 
emant,  {Chicago). 

Price,  $1.75  postage  paid.     For  sale  by 
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Article  VIII. 
The  Attitude  of  the  Universalist  Ohurch  Towards  Skepticism, 

The  metaphor  that  lurks  in  the  word  "  Attitude,-'  offers  a 
liînge  on  which  tins  essay  may  turn.  Attitude  is  the  position 
of  the  body  in  relation  to  somé  other  object.  It  is  not  con- 
tact with  the  object,  nor  does  it  imply  any  overt  action  directed 
to  it.  But  it  is  very  significant  of  what  the  action  miglit  be 
in  case  the  feeling  or  intent  indicated  by  the  attitude  should 
hâve  occasion  to  isfcue  in  word  or  dced.  We  judge  froni  the 
attitude  of  two  men  seen  on  the  street  that  they  are  acquaint- 
ances  or  strangers,  friendly  or  hostile.  In  sliort,  attitude  is 
the  expressive  sign  which,  without  initiating  action,  lets  it  be 
known  to  ail  whom  it  concerns,  what  is  going  on  at  the  cen- 
tres of  thought,  feeling  and  will. 

In  consonance  with  this  literal  meaning  of  the  word,l  take 
its  figurative  import  as  employed  in  the  statement  of  my  topic 
to  be,  that  the  Universalist  Church  is  not  charged  witli  tl)e 
duty  of  treating  Skepticism,  still  less  assailing  it.  Whose- 
soever  patient  skepticism  is,  it  is  not  ours  :  with  wliomsoever 
it  is  at  war,  our  fate  does  not  dépend  on  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle.  Yet  we  are  not  skeptics,  nor  hâve  we  any  affiliations 
with  their  ism.  What,  then,  shall  be  our  "  attitude  " 
towards  Skepticism  ?  What  bearing  is  it  proper  for  us  to 
hold  towards  the  genus,  or  its  varions  species  ? 

The  question  cannot  be  answered  intelligently  until  we  ob- 
tixiu  an  exact  idea  of  the  thing  that  passes  under  that  name. 

In  its  broadest  meaning  skepticism  is  unbelief  in  God,  in 
moral  government  and  the  moral  nature,  and  in  the  reality  of 
spirit.  In  the  more  usual  meaning,  it  is  déniai  of  the  Divine 
origin  and  supernatural  pretensions  of  Christianity.  If  one 
were  a  skeptic  in  the  former  sensé,  he  would  be,  of  course,  in 
the  latter  :  but  he  might  be  a  skeptic  in  the  latter  sensé  with- 
out being  one  in  the  former. 
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It  îs  the  ground  of  the  skepticism,  however,  that  détermines 
its  character.  Classifying  on  tins  basis  I  distinguish  four 
varietîes.  1.  That  whîch  rejects  everything  to  which  the 
name  religion  can  be  applîed,  not  from  conviction  but  from 
conceit  and  a  passion  for  controversj.  Its  type  is  the  scorner. 
2.  That  which  distrusts  Christianity  on  the  ground  that  its 
alleged  supernatural  facts  are  not  authentic.  S.  Settled  op- 
position to  ail  supernaturalism  on  the  conviction  that  it  is 
unscientific  and  delusive.  4.  Inability  to  apprecîate  Divine 
things  on  account  of  utter  absorption  with  things  of  sensé. 

Our  attitude  with  respect  to  the  first  of  thèse  must  be  that 
of  profound  aversion.  The  scorner,  the  dealer  in  diatribe 
and  cheap  ridicule,  the  vain  and  shallow  trifler,  deserves  noth- 
ing  but  our  dignified  silence,  except  in  those  rare  instances 
where  it  becomes  imperative  to  answer  the  fool  according  to 
bis  foUy. 

Our  attitude  towards  the  second  class  must  be  very  difièr- 
ent.  They  doubt  whether  we  hâve  any  valid  reasons  for  our 
Christian  faith.  In  most  cases  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
they  hâve  never  heard  an  apologist  state  the  évidences,  and 
their  presumption  is  that  theologians  and  ministers  take  the 
whole  matter  on  trust,  as  they  observe  that  most  other  Chris- 
tians  do.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  mind  is  obvions, —  in- 
struction. From  the  pulpit,  but  more  efifectively,  because  at 
doser  range,  in  the  Bible-class,  let  the  évidences  of  the  genu- 
ineness  and  credibility  of  the  Christian  documents  be  clearly 
and  fairly  presented.  I  hâve  reason  to  fear  that  this  work  is 
too  generally  ovorlooked,  and  I  hâve  been  in  the  way  of  learn- 
ing  that  many  persons,  old  as  well  as  young,  women  as  well 
as  men,  hâve  slipped  away  into  infidelity  for  lack  of  instruc- 
tion on  this  point.  It  is  quite  the  fashion,  I  am  aware,  to  say 
that  the  évidences  should  be  moral,  not  historical  ;  that  peo- 
ple  in  our  day  are  impatient  of  apostolic  and  patristic  testimo- 
nies  ;  and  that  the  évidences  are  of  no  moment  any  way, 
since  Christianity,  like  beauty,  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 
This  is  an  error,  with  just  enough  truth  in  it  to  make  it 
attractive  to  the  shallow.    Historical  évidence  requires,  it  is 
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tnie,  moral  support  :  or,  to  Btate  it  concretelj,  you  canuot  make 
an  intelligent  mind  belle ve  that  an  irrational  and  wicked  Sys- 
tem came  from  Heaven  by  piling  up  affidavits.  But  it  does 
not  foUow  that  your  system  will  be  accepted  as  Divine  simply 
because  it  is  reasonable  and  benevolent.  It  is  a  conviction  of 
mankind  that  a  religion  whîch  really  came  from  God  can  be 
historically  traced  to  its  origin.  Let  some  one  try  the  experî- 
meut  of  getting  a  religion  accepted  as  Divine  on  the  ground 
of  internai  évidences  aloue,  and  he  will  discover  presently  that 
his  proof  4S  incomplète  and  inconclusive.  He  is  in  precisely 
the  same  predicament  with  the  critic  who  wouîd  persuade  tjie 
world  that  a  certain  play  attributed  to  Shakspeare.  but  not 
certainly  known  to  be  his,  is  genuine.  His  argument  from 
internai  indications  may  be  very  strong,  and  may  carry  many 
minds  with  him  ;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  never  can 
be  couclusive.  Other  critics  will  take  the  other  side,  and  the 
debate  will  rage  through  many  générations.  The  dispute  will 
stop  only  when  clear  historical  évidence,  either  for  or  against 
its  genuineness,  is  discovered.  We  hâve  thèse  two  kinds  of 
évidence  for  our  religion  :  the  proof  is  not  complète  until  the 
mind  has  felt  the  force  of  both. 

The  third  variety  of  Skepticism, —  distrust  of  the  supernat- 
ural  as  a  thing  unscientific  and  delusive, —  takes  on  the  air  of 
greatest  assurance,  and  créâtes  most  stir  in  our  day.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  tone  of  confidence  with  which  the  exponeuts  of 
tins  type  of  unbelief  speak,  that  most  affects  the  popular  judg- 
ment  and  most  intimidâtes  the  weak  brethren  in  the  churches. 
Tliey  speak,  too,  from  a  certain  inaccessible  height  of  superior 
knowledge.  They  are,  usually,  men  of  some  scientific  répu- 
tation —  or  mon  who  speak  in  their  name  —  whose  dîctum  the 
public  has  not  been  accustomed  to  review,  because  in  most 
cases  spécial  knowledge  is  requisite  to  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject.  The  habit  of  déférence  to  their  word  on  the  part  of  the 
public  gives  tiiem  nearly  as  much  advantage  when  they  dis- 
ciiss  subjects  with  which  they  hâve  no  peculiar  acquain tance, 
as  when  tliey  confine  themselves  to  their  own  specialties.  Â 
scientific  priesthood  has  arisen  in  this  génération  which  affects 
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a  knowledge  of  the  inscrutable  denied  to  otlier  mortals,  and 
supports  tlie  pretensîon  with  the  plea  that  it  knows  more  of 
physiology  and  chemistry  than  the  laity.  It  is  this  priesthood 
that  furnishes  the  symbols  and  the  paraphernalia  of  our  most 
imposing  skepticism. 

What  is  our  proper  attitude  towards  it  ?  Not  hostility,  and 
not  sympathy  ;  but  an  alert  interest,  much  like  that  the  wise 
teacher  has  in  the  extra vagancies  of  hîs  most  promising  boys, 
—  things  to  be  sometimes  smartly  corrected,  and  sometimes 
amiably  tolerated,  and  always  keenly  watched  ;  but.in  such  a 
spirit  and  temper  as  gives  évidence  of  a  permanent  désire  for 
th*eir  true  welfare.  We  should  hâve  a  care  not  to  be  found 
wanting  in  hospitality  for  any  disclosure  of  science.  The 
Church  would  better  use  her  activity  in  lighting  tlie  torches 
wherewith  the  men  of  science  shall  explore  the  arcana  of  na- 
ture, than  waste  her  breath  in  vahily  trying  to  blow  them  ont. 
The  student  of  nature  is  siirred  by  a  Divine  passion  also. 
This  interesiing,  beautiful,  mysterîous  création  invites  and 
allures  the  hungry  intellect  ;  and  I  count  him  my  coadjutor 
and  fellow  evangelist  who  tracks  the  thought  of  God  across 
those  boundless  fields,  and  brings  in  tidings  of  His  un- 
noticed  gospel,  preached  in  atom  or  in  star,  and  interlines  the 
sordid  page  of  human  ambitions  and  pleasures  with  the  record 
of  a  pure  passion  for  truth. 

Moreover,  it  is  required  of  us,  who  -are  in  some  sensé  the 
vanguard  of  the  Church,  to  know  what  we  are  saying  wheu 
we  leel  called  on  to  controvert  the  positions  of  this  school  of 
skeptics.  It  will  do  for  the  antediluvians  in  theology  to  com- 
bat the  materialist  with  autediluvian  learning.  But  if  we 
would  not  hâve  him  cover  liis  face  to  conceal  his  smile,  we 
must  confront  him  with  an  intelligence  and  a  fulness  of 
knowledge  which  will  sober  his  conçoit,  and  compel  his  respect. 
A  thousand  pamphlets  were  fiuug  at  the  head  of  John  Tyn- 
dall,  but  only  a  half-dozen  of  them  hit  the  mark.  Wheii 
James  Martineau  took  aim,  the  invincible  Lucretian  put  up 
his  shield,  for  be  kuew  that  an  unerriug  marksman  was  cov- 
ering  him  with  perhaps  the  most  finely  tempered  and  exactly 
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loaded  intellectual  weapon  iii  the  Qiieen's  domain.  Above 
everything  elso,  our  attitude  towards  this  partîcular  stripe  of 
skepticism  should  be,  oue  of  adéquate  Intelligence. 

The  fourtli  species  of  skepticism  is,  to  my  tliought,  by  far 
the  most  alarming.  While  the  others  number  their  victims 
by  hundreds,  this  enroUs  its  thousands.  It  springs  ont  of  the 
sarae  prolific  mire  that  yields  such  an  appalling  harvest  of 
8Îns  peculiar  to  civilization, —  the  complète  absorption  of  the 
human  faculties  in  a  world  of  sensé.  As  the  phase  of  skepti- 
cism  which  I  havo  desoribed  as  an  incident  of  the  rapid  devel- 
opment  and  diffusion  of  physical  science,  présents  to  our  view 
a  condition  of  mère  intellectualism,  so  this  phase  reveals  one 
of  the  evil  effects  of  mère  worldliness.  An  "  undevout  astron- 
omer  is  niad,"  because  his  inductions  are  ail  intellectual. 
His  télescope  admits  no  moral  Ions.  In  a  similar  manner, 
but  on  a  lower  plane,  the  man  who  is  thoroughly  taken  up 
and  filled  full  with  his  pursuits  or  his  pleasuros, —  with  his 
farming,  trading,  railroading,  housekeeping  ;  or  with  his  club, 
his  yacht,  his  horses,  his  gun,  his  liquor,  his  lark,  has  no  data 
for  spiritual  convictions.  He  is  without  God  and  without 
hope.  Not  because  God  and  hope  are  absent,  but  because  the 
god  of  this  world  has  blinded  his  mind. 

The  opinion  that  skepticism  is  uniformly  the  resuit  of  con- 
sidérable thinking  on  the  problems  of  religion,' and  that  it  is 
to  be  looked  for  only  in  the  case  of  persons  of  a  peculiarly 
strong  and  keen  intelligence,  has,  I  think,  a  slender  founda- 
tion.  There  are  hard-headed  skeptics  ;  but  my  expérience  is 
that  there  are  many  more  whose  heads  display  the  opposite 
quality.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  skepticism  of  our  day 
is  marked  by  its  lack  of  thought.  Its  weakness,  if  I  may  be 
pardoned  so  bold  a  paradox,  is  its  strong  point.  It  is  en- 
trenchcd  in  impotency.  If  it  were  vigorous  and  intelligent,  it 
could  be  understood  and  grappled  with.  But  it  does  not  un- 
derstand  itself.  It  takes  no  stand,  formulâtes  no  proposi- 
tions, contends  for  no  principle.  It  simply  does  not  believe 
in  auything  supernatural  or  spiritual.  And  the  reason  that 
it  does  not  believe  in  them  is,  that  it  has  never  thought  or 
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felt  its  waj  up  oat  of  sensé  relations.  The  only  thing  awake 
in  it  is  the  carnal  niind  :  what  wonder  that  it  is  at  enmity 
with  God  ? 

And  what  is  our  fitting  attitude  towards  this  kind  of  unbe- 
lief  ?  I  think,  if  we  kuow  what  manner  of  spirit  we  are  of,  if 
we  understand  what  Christianitj  as  interpreted  by  the  thought 
of  Universalisra  is,  we  shall  look  on  this  largest  and  duUest 
division  of  the  host  of  skepticism,  as  a  part  of  that  greater 
host  of  sin  and  sensé  enslaved  mortals,  in  whose  émancipation 
we  believe,  but  whose  fetters  we  well  understand  can  only  be 
broken  by  the  power  of  that  truth  whîch  they  deny.  Viewing 
them  as  a  particular  phcnomenon  of  a  gênerai  law,  viz.,  that 
they  who  are  of  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  âesh,  and 
recognizing  tlie  legitimacy  of  unbelief  in  Divine  things  as  a 
conséquence  of  giving  oneself  up  utterly  to  earthly  things,  we 
shall  yearn  after  them  with  something  of  our  Master's  deep 
désire,  and  shall  seek  them  with  a  mighty,  tireless,  conquer- 
ing  quest. 

It  is  true  thèse  are  not  a  particularly  attractive  variety  of 
sinners.  For  although  there  are  many  grades  of  them,  they 
ail  hâve  the  common  characteristic  of  being  full, —  surfeited 
with  their  work  or  their  play,  their  ambitions  or  gratifications. 
Tliey  liave  no  room  for  your  gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  This 
world  of  traffic  and  fashion,  of  politics  and  society,  of  enter- 
prises  and  pageants,  is  the  only  kingdom  they  hâve  time  or 
taste  for.  If  you  get  tlieir  ear  for  a  moment,  it  is  only  tlie 
ear,  and  duU  to  your  highest  word  at  that.  Discouraging  it 
is  to  feel  for  soûls  so  mufHed  with  sensé  that  they  cannot  be 
touched.  BafHing  to  attempt  to  raise  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
whose  liglitest  whisper  is  heard  by  him  who  dwells  in  the 
quiet  upper  air,  loud  enough  to  penetrate  ears  already  filled 
with  the  roar  of  this  boisterous  world. 

But  it  is  no  part  of  any  sinners's  accomplishments  to  be 
attractive  to  missionaries  and  ministers,  or  amiable  to  evan- 
gelists.  If  we  confined  our  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  men  to 
those  who  charm  us  by  their  simplicity  and  goodness,  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  our  work  would  keep  us  awake. 
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It  Î8  the  alphabet  of  the  Gospel  that  sinnere  imist  bo  sougbt. 
And  it  got  abroad  at  a  very  early  day  that  sîii  disfigures  the 
faîr  proportions  of  human  character  and  makes  the  soûl  un- 
lovely.  If  we  are  fastidious,  we  are  unfit  for  this  work.  Our 
business  is  to  cleanse  the  pollution  of  earth.  If  it  were  clean 
we  should  not  be  wanted.  No  phase  of  sin  can  be  dark  enough 
to  deter  us  if  we  take  fuUy  the  thought  that  we,  like  our  Mas- 
ter,  hâve  not  corne  to  call  the  rîghteous  but  sinners  to  refor 
mation.  And  what  fits  every  successor  of  Jésus  in  the  minis- 
try  of  reconciliation  to  enter  on  the  great  work,  and  forbids 
him  to  call  any  child  of  God  comraon  or  unclean,  is  a  share 
in  the  love  of  God  which  was  manifested  in  the  Christ.  That 
love  goes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  humanity  it  is  to  lift  up, 
and  staggers  not  at  ignorance,  depravity,  obstinacy,  that  it 
ma?  find  and  save  the  lost  treasure,  a  priceless  human  soûl. 
And  if  we  would  not  shrink  from  the  foui  atmosphère  of  sin 
and  guilt,  we  surely  will  not  hold  back  from  those  who  are 
not  positively  bad  —  not  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  but  only 
drunk  with  the  world's  new  wîne. 

It  appears,  from  this  survey,  that  whîle  each  variety  of 
skepticism  calls  for  some  variation  in  our  attitude,  noue  of 
thera  requires  us  toforsakeour  regular  and  principal  business, 
as  teachers  of  truth  and  promoters  of  righteousness.  Prob.v 
bly  we  could  commit  no  graver  error  in  the  premises  than  to 
turn  aside  from  our  beneficent  constructive  work  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  skepticism.  It  would  divert  the  stream  of 
our  power  from  the  wheel  that  moves  the  useful  mechanism 
of  church  and  religions  life  ;  and  it  would  give  au  exagger- 
ated  importance  to  unbelief.  Besides,  skepticism  is  to  be 
cured  by  religions  nurture  and  development, —  by  the  whole 
process  of  Christian  éducation  and  influence  which  it  is  the 
function  of  a  Church  to  organize  and  operate.  The  power  to 
smite  this  rock  and  make  its  hidden  fountain  flow,  is  in  the 
Gospel.  Tlie  Gospel  is  the  energy  of  God  conmiunicated  to 
the  sluggish  currents  of  natural  life  to  make  our  moral  puise 
beat  quick  enough  to  come  into  rhythm  with  the  life  divine. 
If  we  preach  it  with  the  emphasis  of  conviction  and  the  under- 
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toue  of  a  pure  ardor  for  Iiutnau  good  ;  if  we  organîze  it  ade- 
quately,  and  administer  ît  iutelligeiitly  ;  if  we  put  a  clearer 
brain  aud  a  souuder  heart  into  our  religion  tban  meu  encouuter 
elsewhere,  I  believe  we  shall  find,  that  to  cure  a  skeptic,  and 
to  couvert  a  siuuer  from  tbe  error  of  bis  way,  are  a  simulta- 
ueous  process. 

AU  classes  of  sinuers  are  out  of  tbeir  proper  relations  witb 
spiritual  verities,  and  in  conséquence  are  uot  responsive  to 
tbe  tbrills  of  a  bigber  and  heavenly  life.  It  is  but  a  step  from 
tbis  torpor  of  spirit  to  doubt  of  its  existence,  and  so  of  tbe 
wbole  realm  witb  wbich  tbe  spirit  connects  us.  We  sbould 
not  go  far  astray  if  we  spelled  sensualisin,  skepticism.  AU 
aliénation  from  God  implies  uiibelief  of  Him.  It  follows, 
therefore,  tbat  to  correct  moral  aberration  is  to  restore  faitb  ; 
and  conversely,  to  revive  tbe  lost  spiritual  consciousness  is 
to  cbeck  tbe  wanderer,  and  draw  bis  feet  into  tlie  patb  of 
virtue.  Botb  of  tbese  agencies  are  autborized  by  our  relig- 
ion. But  tbe  latter,  tbe  motbod  of  communicating  oternal 
life  by  a  Divine  toucb,  is  peculiarly  tbe  metbod  of  Cbristianity. 
Our  rédemption  cometb  from  above.  As  in  tbe  classic  fable,  a 
drop  of  celestial  iîre  would  lick  up  tbe  awful  Styx  tbat  flowed 
round  tbe  underworld,  and  couvert  Pluto's  kingdom  into  a 
palace  for  Jove,  so  in  tbe  economy  of  God,  tbe  fire  of  His  con- 
buming  love,  descending  in  tbe  person  of  His  beloved  Son, 
dries  up  tbe  dark  stream  of  sin,  wbich  flows  from  sensé,  and 
transforms  tbe  kingdoms  of  evil  and  bâte  and  doubt  and  lust 
and  |lucre,  into  tbe  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 


Article  IX. 
Mr%,  Judith  Murray. 


In  a  préviens  article  on  Mrs.  Murray,  mention  was  made  of 
a  description,  given  by  lier,  of  tbe  Building  occupied  by  Cou- 
gress,  in  New  York,  in  1790  ;  and  of  an  interesting  visit  made 
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hy  lier  to  Président  and  Mrs.  Washington.  In  the  belief  that 
thèse  accounts  will  interest  others,  the  foUowîng  extracts  are 
made  from  her  letters  to  her  parents.  Of  the  Fédéral  Build- 
ing, she  sajs: 

m 
"  Almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  terms  of  Art,  for 
me  to  attempt  a  delineation  may  be  deemed  presumptive,  yet 
a  sh'ght  sketch  I  nevertheless  essay.  Its  situation  has  been 
pronounced  îll-judged  ;  it  rises,  howevcr,  at  the  head  of  Broad 
Street,  of  which  it  commands  an  entire  view.  On  its  right,  is 
an  élégant  Church  nearly  finishcd,  and  on  its  left  a  good  strcet 
ofathrifty  appearance.  The  Fédéral  structure  is  magnifi- 
cently  pleasing  and  sufficiently  spacious.  The  large  pillars 
in  front,  exactly  in  the  centre,  support  an  equal  number  of 
columns  and  a  pedîment.  A  large  gallery  is  also  displayed, 
in  which,  in  the  présence  of  Almighty  God,  and  in  view  of  a 
nunierous  concourse  of  people,  the  illustrions  and  imraortal 
Washington  took  his  oath  of  office,  being  thus  soloinly  inau- 
gurated  with  power  which  we  doubt  not  he  will  always  exer- 
cise with  increasing  celebritj  to  himself  and  for  the  f>ublic 
weal.  Thirteen  stars  of  American  Arms  crested  with  the 
«pread  Eagle,  with  oîher  insignia,  in  the  pediment,  and  tablets 
over  each  window  fiUed  with  the  thirteen  Arrows  inwreathed 
with  the  olive  branch,  beautify  the  front.  Upon  entering,  we 
are  întrodued  into  a  square  room  paved  with  stone,  from  which 
we  pass  on  to  the  vestibule  in  the  centre  of  the  pile.  This 
vestibule  is  lofty,  and  is  floored  with  marble  ;  it  is  beautifuUy 
finished  with  a  handsome  iron  gallery  and  a  skylight  richly 
adorned.  From  this  vestibule  we  are  led  in  front  to  the  door 
of  the  Représentatives'  Room,  and  through  arches  on  either 
sidc  by  a  public  sta»rcase  on  the  left,  and  a  private  one  on  the 
right,  to  the  Senate  Chainber,  and  other  apartmonts.  The 
Représentatives'  Room  is  spacious  and  élégant.  It  is  worthy 
the  respectable  assembly  at  this  time  convened.  It  is,  I  am 
told,  sîxty-one  feet  deep,  fifty-eight  wide,  and  thirty-six  high. 
Its  ceiling  is  arched.  The  form  of  this-apartment  I  should 
hâve  called  oval,  but  I  believe  the  technical  term  is  rectangu- 
lar.  Four  of  its  sides  are  rounded  in  the  manner  of  niches, 
which  adds  to  the  beauty  and  gracefulness.  The  Windows  are 
large,  wainscoated  below,  interrupted  only  by  stories,  which, 
I  think,  are  four  in  number.  Above  are  columns  and  pilasters 
with  entablatures  variously  disposed,  and  in  the  panels  between 
the  Windows  are  carved  trophies  and  the  letters,  *  U.  S.,'  sur- 
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rounded  wîth  laurel.  The  Speaker*s  chair  is  opposite  the 
principal  door,  and  is  raised  three  steps.  The  Members' 
chairs  are  ranged  in  a  semî-circle.  Placed  before  them  is  a 
writing  stand  fumished  «rith  a  drawer,  pen,  ink  and  paper  ; 
with  one  of  thèse  everv  rnsniber  is  accominodated,  and  tliere 
are  a  nuinl)er  of  thèse  stands  connected  in  one  pièce,  makuig 
a  segment  of  a  circle.  Upon  the  right  and  left  of  tlie  Speaker 
are  semi-circular  compartments,  in  which  arc  tables,  where 
sit  the  clerks.  Over  the  great  door,  and  fronting  the  Speaker, 
are  two  gallerîes  ;  the  lower  gallery  projecting  considérable, 
—  thîs  is  commonly  filled  with  gentlemen  during  the  session, 
— and  the  upper  is  devoted  to  tlie  ladies.  Besides  thèse  gal- 
leries,  there  is  a  space  on  the  floor,  separated  by  a  bar,  at  the 
servies  of  any  one  who  may  be  disposed  to  occupy  it.  There 
are  three  doors  exclnsive  of  the  principal  one  adverted  to. 
The  chairs,  hangings,  and  curtains  in  this  room  are  of  light 
blue  Harateen,  fringed  and  tasseled.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  an  élégant  carpet. 

From  Speaker  Goodhue  we  received  many  civilîtics.  He 
introdnced  us  into  the  upper  gallery,  where  we  attendëd  the 
debates  of  Congress  for  near  four  hours.  It  was  an  august 
scène  to  beiiold  the  delegates  of  America  thus  fillîng  their 
chairs  ;  a  solemn  awe  pervaded  my  bosom,  a  new  and  an  un- 
known  sensation  inspired  an  enrapturod  kind  of  vénération, 
and  I  prepared  myself  to  listen  with  the  most  profound  atten- 
tion. But  shall  I  own  a  truth  ?  Let  it  be  in  a  whisper,  how- 
ever,  uiy  reverential  feelings  considerably  abated  as  I  observed 
the  apparent  nci^ligcnce  of  many  of  the  members.  A  ques- 
tion of  much  importance  was  agitated  and  investigated  by  the 
several  speakers  with  a  warmth,  perspicuity  and  energy  which 
did  them  honor  ;  while  gentlemen  with  ail  imaginable  9ang 
froide  were  walking  to  and  fro,  their  hats  occasîonally  on  or 
ofT,  reading  the  newspapers,  lolling  on  their  writing  stands, 
picking  their  nails,  biting  the  head  of  their  canes,  examining 
the  beauty  of  their  shoe-buckles,  ogling  the  galleries,  Ac,  &c. 
Yet  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  some  of  the  best  speak- 
ers, among  whom  were  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  Mr.  Vinning. 

From  the  stair-case  on  the  lefb  hand  of  the  vestibule  we 
reach  a  lobby  which  communicates  with  the  iron  gallery,  and 
leads  at  one  side  to  the  galleries  of  the  Représentatives' 
room,  and  at  the  other  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  Senate 
Chamber  is  pleasingly  decorated,  the  pilasters,  Ac,  îiave  a 
graceful  and  dignified  air,  and  amid  the  foliage  of  the  capitals 
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is  displayed  a  star  surrounded  with  rays,  wliile  a  pièce  of 
draperjr  below  suspends  a  small  medallîon  with  a  comprohen- 
sive  *  U.  S.'  in  a  cypher.  The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  a 
Sun  and  thirteen  stars,  which  appear  in  its  centre.  The  chim- 
nies  are  fînished  with  American  marble,  which  is  said  to  equal 
for  the  beauty  of  its  shades  and  polish  any  found  in  Europe. 
The  President's  chair  grâces  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  It 
is  elevated  a  considérable  height  from  the  floor  and  is  placed 
under  a  canopy  of  crimson  damask.  The  chairs,  which  are 
arrangea  in  a  semi-circle,  as  in  the  roora  of  the  Represcnta- 
tives,  with  the  window  curtains  and  hangings  are  aiso  of  crim- 
son damask,  and  the  floor  is  richly  carpeted.  From  the  throne 
or  Chair  of  State,  his  Highness,  the  Protector  of  the  Union, 
delivers  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  which  varies  in  form  and  manner  but  little 
from  those  delivered  by  a  Britîsh  Sovereign.  We  differ  in 
nothing  but  in  name,  and  perhaps  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
whicl)  may  invest  us  with  Royal  dignities.  Besides  the  roonis 
of  wiiich  I  hâve  attempted  the  outliues,  there  are  many  oth- 
ers —  coramittee  rooms,  guard  rooms,  and  a  Library.  In  the 
room  of  audience  we  were  shown  portraits  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Franco,  which  are  very  fine  paintings.  On  one  side 
of  the  Fédéral  édifice  we  are  presented  with  a  platform,  railed 
in  with  iron,  which  affords  an  agreeable  walk,  and  upon  Ihe 
top  is  a  cupola  in  good  taste,  which  is  highly  ornamental,  has 
a  pleasing  effect,  and  seems  to  give  a  finishing  to  the  whole." 

The  foregoing  was  written  in  May,  1790,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murray  were  en  route  to  Philadelphia.  On  their  return,  in 
August,  they  remained  in  New  York  several  days,  and  the 
incidents  of  their  stay  are  thus  described  : 

"  The  churches  in  New  York  are  ail  shut  againsfc  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, but  we  met  his  friends,  among  whom  are  some  of  the 
most  respectable  characters,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  in 
the  Assembly  Room,  and  the  evening  produced  many  ladies, 
who  did  me  the  lionor  to  call  upon  me.  Monday,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, as  the  Minister  of  the  Universal  Gospel,  presented  the 
Address  of  the  Churches,  professing  Universalism,  to  the 
Président  ot  the  United  States,  and  was  most  graciously 
received.  The  form  of  the  Address,  with  the  Answer,  will 
doubtless  reach  you  in  the  line  of  public  intelligence,  long  be- 
fore  the  period  in  which  this  letter  is  destined  to  kiss  your 
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hands.  While  Mr.  Murray  waited  at  the  President's,  Mrs. 
Washington  dispatclied  a  message  froin  lier  apartment,  im- 
porting  that  she  would  be  pleased  witli  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray,  and  that  if  Mrs.  Murray  preferred  enjoyment  to  ceremony, 
she  need  not  wait  for  a  levée  day,  for  that  she,  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, would  certainly  be  at  home  whenever  it  would  suit  Mrs. 
Murray's  convenience.  His  Excellency  also  deigned  to  inquîre 
if  I  now  enjoyed  my  health.  This,  you  will  believe,  was 
liighly  flattering. 

'^  Well,  we  dined  on  Monday  with  Dr.  Smith,  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  volume  of  Letters  in  your  possession.  He  îs, 
I  find,  one  of  the  principal  physicians  in  New  York.  He  is  a 
nian  of  information,  pleasing  in  his  manners,  and  polite  in  his 
address.  His  lady  is  an  agreeable  woman,  and  their  style  of 
living  is  élégant.  But  of  Dr.  Smith  more  anon.  Thus  passed 
the  second  day  of  the  week,  and  we  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep 
as  usual.  At  length  the  important  Tuesday  of  this  good 
month  of  August,  the  tenth  day,  in  this  year  1190,  big  with 
expectation,  dawned  upon  us.  I  cannot  say  my  heart  was 
entirely  at  ease  ;  it  would  flutter,  nolens  volens^  though  I  assure 
you  that  I  endeavored  to  reason  most  sagely.  I,  howover, 
busied  myself  ail  the  morning,  and  the  afteriioon  presenting 
Mrs.  Greene,  the  General's  widow,  her  easy  vivacity  helped  to 
arrange  my  feelings.  This  lady  seemed  to  be  mistress  of  a 
good  flow  of  spirits.  I  believe  her  disposition  is  uniformly 
happy,  and  her  countenance  is  beautiful.  In  her  appearance 
she  retains  not  the  least  vestige  of  widowhood.  She  was 
dressed  in  white  muslin,  and  a  small  chip  hat  lined  and 
trimmed  with  green,  smartly  cocked,  and  worn  upon  one  side, 
made  up  the  whole  of  her  head-dress.  About  six  o'clock,  we 
took  a  coach  for  the  President's  At  the  door  of  the  Great 
Hall  we  were  met  by  a  well-looking  and  more  than  commonly 
well-dressed  servant.  I,  ho^ever,  recollected  myself,  and 
neither  bow'd  nor  curtsied.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Col. 
Humphreys  ofifered  his  hand  and  ushered  us  into  the  Drawing 
Room.  A  number  of  ladies  were  with  Mrs.  Washington,  and 
her  matron-like  appearance,  and  lady-like  condescension  soon 
dissipated  every  idea  of  distance.  Taking  my  hand,  she  seated 
me  by  her  side,  and  addressing  herself  particularly  to  me,  as 
the  only  stranger  présent,  she  engaged  me  in  the  most 
familiar  and  agreeable  conversation.  She  înquîred  respecting 
my  journey,  if  my  acquaintance  in  New  York  was  extensive, 
and  in  what  part  of  tlie  city  I  lodged.  She  informed  me  that 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  my  brother,  and 
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siie  spoke  of  lus  late  marriage,  and  of  the  8udden  death  of  his 
companion,  as  eveiits  wliich  had  interested  lier  feelings.  I 
cast  my  eyes  round  the  room,  and  I  read  also  in  the  counte- 
nances  of  the  ladies  a  kind  of  pleasing  respect.  Mr.  Murray 
was  engaged  with  Col.  Humphreys,  who  likewise  regarded  me 
with  âattering  attention. 

**  Thiis  were  we  di^posed  of  when  General  Washington  en- 
tered  the  Drawing  Boom.  My  eyes  had  never  before  beheld 
him,  bot  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  annonnced  ; 
that  dignified  benignity  which  is  so  remarkable  in  his  air, 
could  not  belong  to  any  other  man.  Mrs.  Washhigton  herçeU 
introduced  me.  I  arose,  and  with  a  couutenance  that  bespoke 
not  my  heart  if  it  was  not  impressed  with  affectionate  respect 
and  the  highest  degree  of  vénération,  and  in  the  most  marked 
and  expressive  manner  of  which  I  was  capable,  performed  my 
dntcous  salutations.  A  smile  of  kindness  illumined  the  feat- 
ures  of  the  Président, —  he  requested  me  to  be  seated,  and 
taking  a  place  by  my  side,  proceeded  with  peculiar  affability 
to  question  me  relative  to  my  health,  to  Philadelphia,  to  my 
brother,  Ac,  &c.  To  descant  on  the  virtues  ot  General  Wash- 
ington, however  exhaustless  the  thème,  frequently  as  they 
hâve  been  expatiated  upon,  and  inadéquate  as  I  am  to  the 
task,  I  shall  not  essay  ;  yet  I  sb  far  indulge  myself  as  to  state 
that  his  figure  is  élégant,  beyond  the  most  I  hâve  seen  ;  his 
countenance  is  good,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  vénérable  gravity 
inscribed  upon  every  feature.  Homer's  Nestor,  as  I  sat  by 
his  side,  frequently  occurred  to  my  imagination  ;  and  tins  I 
know,  that  no  Grecian  dame  could  hâve  more  admired  the 
hoary  sage,  or  held  him  in  higher  estimation,  than  my  heart 
acknowledged  for  this  uniform  hero.  His  dress  was  of  purple 
satin,  but  his  figure  needed  not  the  aid  of  this  régal  dye  to 
inspire  those  sentiments  which  are  commonly  considered  the 
tribute  to  Boyalty  only.  Majestic  and  commanding,  his  ap- 
pearance  must  ever  insure  the  love  and  révérence  of  every 
uuprejudiocd  beholder.  ^  To  speak  truth  of  the  Président/ 
the  Vice  Président  says,  ^  is  impossible.  No  painter  will  ever 
be  able  to  do  him  justice,  lor  that  which  he  possesseth  beyond 
any  other  man,  the  art  of  the  limner,.or  the  language  of  the 
panegyrist,  howêver  glowing,  can  ever  reach.'  It  is  a  grâce 
in  every  movement,  a  manner,  an  address,  an  inimitable  ex- 
pression, especially  when  the  sedate  dignity  of  his  features  is 
gilded  by  a  serene  smile  ;  in  short,  a  nameless  something  in 
Uie  taiU  ensemble  which  no  skill  can  delineate,  no  art  can  catch, 
aod  which,  theretore,  no  portraiture  can  ever  transmit. 
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<^  Mrs.  Wasiungtou's  face  \b  an  index  of  a  good  heart,  and 
tho  virtues  which  I  am  told  she  eminently  possessos,  are  im- 
pressed  upon  every  feature.  Need  I  then  add,  tliat  her  coun- 
tenance  is  prepossessing  and  charming  ? 

"  The  présent  résidence  of  Gen'l  Washington  îs  in  Broad- 
way, and  the  édifice  which  he  occupies  présents  to  that  street 
a  superb  front.  Tlie  Drawîng  R<K>m,  and  the  apartments  of 
which  we  had  a  view,  are  lofty  and  magnificently  spacious  ; 
tho  furniture  is  lîch,  but  it  does  not  surpass  what  I  iiave  be- 
fore  seen  in  other  opulent  dwellings.  The  upper  end  of  the 
Drawîng  Room  is  pierced  with  three  giass  doors,  which  open 
into  a  handsome  Balcony,  couimanding  an  extensive  view  of 
tlie  Hudson,  interspersed  with  beautiful  islands.  and  washing 
the  Jersey  shore  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  this  Balcony  Mr. 
Murray  was  honored  with  a  pleasing  tete-atete  with  his  Excel- 
lency.  In  this  Balcony,  after  we  iiad  takeu  our  tea,  Mrs. 
Washington  requested  we  would  walk,  and  in  this  Balcony, 
Mrs.  Oreene.  taking  her  leave,  thus  addressed  your  daughter  : 
*  To-morrow,  Madam,  I  early  leave  New  York  for  Hartford, — 
my  stay  there  will  l>e  short, —  I  shall  proceed  to  Rhode  Islaud, 
where,  having  made  my  visit,  I  shall  return  to  this  cîty.  I 
then  propose  passing  some  time  with  my  girls  at  Bethlehem, 
from  whence  I  proceed  to  Georgia.  At  the  idea  of  Gteorgia  I 
feel  a  pang  for  which  I  caunotaccount.  Possibly  I  may  never 
see  you  more,  but  should  you  ever  hear  that  I  am  fixed  to 
any  one  spot,  remember  I  early  knew  your  husband  ;  I  no 
sooner  knew  but  1  loved  him, —  remember,  then,  my  clqjm 
bath  the  privilège  of  priority.  I  am  among  the  first  of  his 
friends,  and  as  such,  I  urge  my  pretensions  to  your  regard. 
Bemember,  then,  I  say,  that  I  am  eutitled  to  sonie  portion  of 
your  time,  and  when  I  again  commence  house-keeping,  1  shall 
expect  you  upon  the  most  familiar  footing.' 

*'*'  In  the  course  of  the  two  hours  which  we  passed  at  the 
President's,  yarious  topics  of  conversation  were  introduced. 
Mrs.  Washington  was  condescendingly  attentive  to  me.  As 
a  stranger,  I  was  constantly  at  her  side.  Addi^essing  me  in 
a  low  Voice,  she  spoke  of  her  family.  She  bas  been  a  happy 
motiier,  and  bas  had  one  son  and  one  daughter  by  a  former 
husband.  Thcy  now,  howcver,  both  slecp*  in  tho  narrow 
house.  One  sou  and  three  daughters  are  the  surviving  off- 
spring  of  Mrs.  Washington's  son.  '  I  knew,'  said  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, "  my  daughter-in-law  would  soon  enter  into  new  obli- 
gations, and  therefore  urged  her  to  yield  to  me  her  two  young- 
est  ciûldren,  which  she  obligingly  did  '  ;    and  accordingly  a 
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grandsoD  and  ^raiiddaughter  réside  constantly  at  the  Presi- 
dent's.  Mrs.  Washington  lias  also  educated  a  nièce,  who  lias 
since  roarried  a  nephew  of  tbe  Generars,  and  the  yoiing  couple 
now  réside  at,  and  hâve  care  of,  the  fine  estate  at  Mount  Ver- 
non,  whither  the  Président  and  his  Lady,  during  tlie  approach- 
ing  recess  of  Gongress,  wiil  bend  their  steps.  The  fatnily  thu» 
circumstanced,  it  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  that  the  General 
has  no  son  to  whom  to  transmit  his  honors  and  his  virtues. 
His  naine  cannot  but  be  iminortal,  and  the  Sons  of  Golumbia 
are  their  chiidren.  Mrs.  Washington's  grandson  is  al)Out  niue 
years  old.  We  but  just  saw  hiui.  Her  granddaughter  is 
hardly  eleven.  She  is  a  fine,  sprightly  girl.  The  Président 
and  his  lady  both  complained  that  she  was  not  sufficiëntly 
industrious,  and  that  she  was  much  too  vivacious  ;  but  she 
played  to  us  at  tue  first  word,  and  her  performance  evinced 
that  she  had  her  hours  of  application.  She  is,  I  am  told,  a 
child  of  very  eztraordinary  capacity,  attention  only  being 
requisite  to  her  acquiring  attainments  deemed  beyond  her 
years.  She  assures  her  preceptors  that  if  they  will  aliow  her 
frivolity  till  she  has  completed  her  twrelfth  year,  she  will  yield 
the  rest  of  her  life  to  their  directions.  Some  pièces  of  her 
drawing  were  shown  me  ;  they  merited  much  praise,  and  you 
will  not  doubt,  were  applaudod.  The  ladies  severally  solicited 
her  to  exécute  for  them  some  pretty  flower,  which  miglit  serve 
them  as  a  mémorial  of  her  opening  genius.  Mîss  Custis 
makes  it  a  rule  to  promise  what  she  is  not  always  certain  of 
performing,  and  the  sweet  pliability  of  her  mind  rendering 
refusais  painful,  she  fled  to  my  elbow  for  shelter,  and  in  a 
whisper  she  thus  accosted  me  :  *  Only  think,  Ma*am^  how  so- 
licitous  evcrybody  is  ;  and  Mrs.  Oreene  absolutely  insists  upon 
my  finishing  a  pièce  for  her,  though  siie  leaves  New  York 
early  to-morrow  morning.'  *My  pretty  Love,*  I  returned, 
^  your  paintings  are  so  excellent  tliat  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered  at  that  the  ladies  are  so  earnest  to  possess  them.  1  do 
assure  you  that,  had  1  an  equal  claim,  I  should  be  equally 
urgent  ;  but,  stranger  as  I  am,  I  présume  not  on  the  pétition.' 
Whether  it  was  my  manner,  or  what,  1  prétend  not  to  say, 
but  she  appeared  amazingly  struck  and  afiected.  Seizing  my 
liand,  she  tenderly  queHiioned  :  ^Pray,  when  do  you  leavo 
town  ?  '  ^  On  Saturday,  we  expect,  or  Monday  at  farthest.' 
^  Well,  Ma'am,'  she  rejoined,  '  i(  it  is  possible,  I  will  sketch 
for  you  a  flower  pièce  beiorc  then.'  I  was  most  agreeahly 
surprised,  and  pressing  her  forehead  with  my  lips,  I  returned, 
*  Thank  you,  my  little  charmer,  very  sincerely  I  thaiik  you  ; 
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and  even  if  yon  should  not  find  time  to  exécute  an  intention 
80  âattering  to  me,  thirt  sweet  and  spontaneous  effusion  will 
ever  be  pleasingly  marked  upon  my  memory.'  Turning  to 
Mrs.  Washington,  I  related  our  confab.  Tlie  Président  listened, 
and  tliey  both  smiled  their  approbation.  Tlius  passed  our 
afternoon.  Ne  ver  did  I  see  less  restraint.  The  common  tea- 
parties  in  a  country  village  hâve  more  of  ceremony  ;  and  we 
took  our  leave  penetrated  with  a  proper  sensé  of  the  honor 
which  had  been  done  us.  Mrs.  Washington,  in  the  course  of 
our  side  conversation,  spoke  to  me  of  tlie  General's  late  dan- 
gerous  illness,  and  while  she  expressed  her  happiness  in  his 
présent  restoration,  a  tear  of  appréhension  waa  in  her  eye.  I 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  correctly  expressing  my  feelings, 
and  while  I  adverted  to  the  common  interest  that  every  Amori- 
can  held  in  a  life  so  precious,  I  allowed  the  superiority  of  her 
sacred  claims. 

"  Thursday  very  unexpectedly  opened  another  scène.  I  was 
sitting  in  my  little  apartment  alone,  and  buried  .in  thought. 
Strange  that  I  possessed  not  the  smallest  presentiment  of  the 
distinction  that  awaited  me  !  but  so  it  was,  when  a  loud  rap 
at  the  door  roused  my  attention.  I  cast  my  eycs  towards  the 
passage,  where  a  servant  plentifuUy  adorned  with  gold  lace, 
&0.J  appeared,  and  enquired  for  Mrs.  Murray.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  answering  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  that  lady,  as 
she  did  not  remember  meeting  him  before  ;  but  fortunately, 
on  eztending  my  view,  a  gay  équipage,  élégant  beyond  what 
1  had  ever  imagined,  presented  itself  ;  and  I  was  at  home,  you 
will  not  doubt.  Mrs.  Washington  and  Mrs.  Lear  were  imme- 
diately  ushered  in.  If  anything  could  exceed  my  surprise,  it 
was  the  charming  freedom  with  which  Mrs.  Washington  took 
a  seat.  The  unmeaning  fopperies  of  ceremony  soem  to  mako 
no  part  of  her  character.  Inborn  benevolence  beams  upon 
her  countenance  ;  it  apparently  points  her  address,  diotatiug 
to  her  lips  the  most  agreeable  expressions.  One  hour  she 
condescendingly  devoted  to  me,  and  so  much  of  friendship  did 
her  salutations  wear,  so  interested  and  animated  was  our  con- 
versation, that  a  bystander  would  hâve  lost  ail  idea  of  the  dis- 
tance between  us,  and  would  hardly  hâve  supposed  that  we 
met  but  for  the  second  time.  Thus  benignly  good,  and  thus 
adorned  with  social  virtues  is  our  Lady  Presidentess.  I  con- 
fess  that  in  a  way  perfectly  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  I  hâve 
been  gratified.  Had  I  paid  my  court  upon  a  Levée,  as  I  first 
iutended,  I  sbould  bave  seen,  it  is  true,  thèse  illustrious  char- 
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acters,  but  I  should  not  thon   hâve  been  familiarly  distin- 
guîsiied. 

"  Tlie  maniier  of  the  Levée,  Mre.  Greene  obligîngly  gave 
me  an  account  of.  *  The  apartments  are  alwajs  greally  crowded. 
The  lady  is  introduced,  she  curtsics  low  to  Mrs.  Washington, 
but  not  a  single  word  is  exchanged.  She  then  steps  back, 
mîxes  in  the  rooms,  takes  her  share  of  tea,  coffee,  cakes,  in 
great  variety,  fruits,  ices,  lemonade,  wino,  &c.,  and  at  the 
close  of  her  visit,  she  is  again  led  up,  inakes  her  silent  obéi- 
sance,  as  before,  and  départs. 

"The  Levée  of  the  Président  îs  held  upon  a  Tuesday  ;  it  is 
from  three  to  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  Président  himself 
then  stands,  and  of  course  no  one  else  takes  a  seat, —  nor  is 
any  refreshment  offered.  In  addition  to  my  former  account 
of  thèse  levées,  I  présent  you  thèse  circurastances,  as  my  au- 
thority,  Mrs.  Greene,  is  undoubted,  and  everything  relative  to 
thèse  characters  becomes  of  importance. 

"  Mrs.  Washington  informed  me,  in  the  course  of  lier  visit, 
that  her  granddaughtcr  was  busily  employed,  and  that  she 
indulged  a  hope  that  she  should  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
promised  flower  pièce.  Of  tins  attention  I  could  not  fail  of 
expressing  a  becoming  sensé.  *  Barly  accustomedas  thisyoung 
lady  is  to  the  sweet  incense  of  flattery,  many  persons  seeking 
to  make  their  court  by  pointedly  distinguishing  this  opcning 
bud  of  worth,  it  wonld  not  be  slrange  to  find  her  affected  and 
capricious.  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  truth, —  easy  and  unas- 
suniing,  her  manners  are  beautifuUy  simple,  and  slie  fails  not 
to  prepossess  beholders  in  her  favor. 

"  Priday  morning  we  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  TrumbuU,  who  is 
engagcd  in  taking  a  fuU  length  portrait  of  the  Président. 
The  pièce  is  at  least  seven  feet  higli,  and  our  Trumbull  lias 
happily  caught  the  very  mind,  as  well  as  the  figure  o\  the  Prés- 
ident. It  is  an  admirable  likeness,  his  characcer  is  impressed 
upon  every  feature,  and  notwithstanding  the  observation  of 
the  Vice  Président,  we  are  ready  to  say  it  is  indecd  the  very 
air,  tho  manner,  the  moving  soûl  of  our  illustrions  chief.  This 
uoble  painting  is  doue  from  life,  at  tho  request  of  the  City 
Corporation,  and  it  îs  to  make  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
Fédéral  Building.  Mr.  TrumbuU's  room  was  as  much  crowded 
as  if  the  Président  had  personally  presided  at  the  Levée  It 
was  agrceable  to  observe  the  pleasing  émotions  of  the  crowd  ; 
a  concordant  murmuring  ot  applause  ran  through  tbe  whole 
assembly,  maies  and  females.  *  Look  !  it's  the  Président  him- 
self,—  Trumbull  lias  fortunately  hit  him  ofif!'    *See!  that 
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fhonglitfulness  în  every  feature  !  wliat  a  noble  figure  !  how 
trracefnl  is  his  attitude  !  '  '0  Mr.  Trumbull,  you  bave  made 
New  York  iiifinitely  bappy  !  Was  cver  anytbing  so  martial  !  * 
••  Metbiiiks  tbe  wbole  of  bis  military  career,  bis  sedateness,  bis 
prodigious  resources,  bis  self-command,  bis  eflTorts,  and  bis 
success,  ail  stand  confessed  in  tbat  assemblage  of  stronc;  lines, 
so  justly,  and  in  a  manner  so  niasterly  delineated.'  Tbus  tbey 
went  on.  Tnirabull  bas  indeed  de8cril>ed  tbe  General.  Tbe 
borse,  you  know,  is  always  an  appendage  to  a  Military  Com-r 
mander-in-Cbief,  and  in  tbe  portraits  wbicb  I  bave  bitberto 
«een  of  onr  Hero,  tbe  steed,  as  if  conscious  of  bis  importance, 
witb  bead  erect,  seems  almost  tbe  moat  prominent  figure  in 
tbe  pièce.  Trumbull  bas  judiciously  obviated  tbis  incongru- 
ity, —  a  fly  bas  fastened  on  tbe  foreieg  of  tbe  borse,  and  tbis 
brings  down  tbe  bead  of  tbe  animal  to  revenge  tbe  temerity 
of  tbe  insect.  Tbus  is  tbe  General  unrivalled,  and  tbough 
ample  justice  is  donc  to  tbo  parts  and  proportion  of  tbe  borse, 
yet  be  présumes  not  to  arrest,  in  tbe  first  instance,  our 
attention. 

"  Prom  tbis  scène  we  proceeded  to  anotber  of  more  gênerai 
importance.  Tbe  illustrious  object  of  our  vénération  was  to 
take  a  part  in  a  most  interesting  transaction.  Tbe  Indian 
Treaty  was  to  be  ratified  in  public,  and  we  took  our  seats  in 
tbat  superb  bail  wliere  tbe  delegates  of  tbe  United  States  so 
lately  appeared  in  Council.  Bebold,  tben,  tbe  galleries  fiUed 
witb  a  respectable,  curiuus,  and  bigbly  gratified  populace, 
raales  and  lemales,  indiscriminately  seated,  gentlemen  of  tbe 
first  rank  ranged  in  tbe  body  of  tbe  Représentatives'  Room, 
witbout  tbe  pales,  tbe  bandsome  and  conimodious  seats  filled 
by  a  brilliant  circle  of  ladies,  ricbly  babited,  and  displaying 
sonie  of  tbe  most  beautiful  faces  wbicb  nature,  wben  bounte- 
ously  indulgent,  can  bestow.  Mrs.  Wasbington  took  ber  seat  ; 
élégant  women  composed  ber  train,  and  ber  grandson  and 
granddaugbter  were  upon  eitber  band.  Tbe  Cbair  of  State 
was  erapty,  a  number  of  cbairs  also  upon  tbe  left,  were  vacant, 
and  tbe  Vice  Président  took  iiis  place  upon  tbe  rigbt.  Sud- 
denly,  rude  and  tumiiltuous  sounds  were  beard  ;  loud  and 
terrifie  tbey  vibrated  upon  tbe  car  ;  tbe  sound  of  sbrieks  and 
yells  was  minglcd  witb  tbose  of  riot  and  mirtb.  '  Wbat  is 
tbis  ?  '  every  eye  seemed  to  ask.  It  was  tbe  Song  of  Peace, 
as  sung  by  tbe  kings,  cbiefs  and  warriors  of  tbe  Greek  nation. 
Having  entered  tlie  Hall,  tbey  filled  tbe  vacant  cbairs,  and 
suspended  tlieir  untiitored  joy,  or  at  least  tbe  savage  expres- 
sion of  it.  Tbey  were  dressed  in  a  complète  uniform  of  blue 
laced  witb  red,  and   tbe  Cbief,  McGillivary,  took  tbe  leaij. 
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The^hcads  of  some  were  bound  about  with  a  haiidkerchief, 
others  were  ornamented  with  feathers,  wreatbs,  Ac,  and  ail 
were  fancifuUy  painted,  and  decorated  with  earrings  and  nose 
jeweiry.  Thus  was  the  asserably  disposed  when  the  illustri- 
ons Président  of  the  United  States  appeured,  followed  by  bis 
suite.  He  was  habited  in  rich  vestments  of  purple  satin. 
Every  jeye  was  upon  him, —  equally  lie  distributes  bis  benîg- 
nant  regards,  bowing  with  much  grâce,  be  ascended  to  the 
chair.  A  roverential  silence  pervaded  the  assembly,  and  the 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  were  rcad  by  the  Secretary.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  The  Treaty  being  read,  General  Washington,  risîng 
from  bis  seat,  delivered  bis  sentiments  in  bis  accustomed  élé- 
gant, ôJiergetic  and  animated  manner,  to  the  citizens,  and  the 
kings,  chiefs  and  warriors  asscmbled.  He  observed  that,  as 
far  as  he.could  judge,  the  Treaty  was  luutually  bénéficiai.  He 
recommended  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  he  added  that  a  studied 
cultivation  of  peace  was  expccted.  .  .  .  And  he  prayed 
the  Great  Spirit,  the  Master  of  their  breath,  to  forbid  the  in- 
fringement  of  a  contract  formed  undcr  such  happy  auspices. 
The  Address  was  solemn  and  appropriate,  and  it  was  dciivered 
in  sentences,  whicb  thus  detached,  were  communicated  by  a 
swOrn  interpréter  to  the  Indians.  In  their  own  manner,  to 
each  particular  tbey  audibly  assented;  and  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  succecded.  The  Président  then  presented  to  McGilli- 
vary,  as  a  token  of  perpétuai  peace,  a  string  of  beads,  with 
tobucco  to  supply  the  calumet  of  friendship.  McGilIivary,  in 
wbom  the  Indian  sovereignty  is  vested,  received  the  tokens, 
returncd  a  short  speech,  and  complimented  the  Président  with 
the  wampum  ;  and  then  the  kings,  chiefs  and  warriors  ad- 
vanced  with  native  élévation,  and  evcn  majestically.  The 
shake  of  peace,  with  tlie  usual  warmth  was  performed,  McGil- 
Iivary joining  hands  in  the  accustomed  mode,  and  a  few  of 
the  Indians  followed  hîs  examplc,  but  the  majority  seizing  the 
Président  by  the  elbow,  entwined  their  arms  with  bis,  and 
ardently  expressed  their  satisfaction.  A  Song  of  Peace  from 
the  Indians  concluded  this  affecting  and  important  trans- 
action. 

"  Prîday  also  presented  the  drawing  from  Miss  Eleanor 
Custis, —  it  was  a  flower  pièce,  of  whicb  a  beautifui  Moss 
Rose,  fully  blown,  with  its  buds  and  surrounding  foliage  ele- 
gantly  painted,  are  the  most  conspicuous." 

The  letter  concluded  with  quite  a  lengthy  poetic  acknowl- 
edgment  to  Miss  Custis. 
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Article  X. 

Origin  an  Indication  of  Destiny. 

The  question  of  human  destiny,  when  vîewed  în  tbe  li^ht 
of  natural  prîiiciples,  îs  fouiid  to  hinge  entirely  on  the  anté- 
cédent question  of  origin.  Wliether  man  is  destined  to  live 
beyond  the  grave,  or  whether  he  will  be  lost  in  tbe  cbaos  of 
disintegrated  atoms,  will  dépend  primarily  ou  tbe  nature  of 
the  source  from  wbich  bis  being  is  derived.  If  be  is  simply  a 
phénoménal  resuit  wbich  bas  been  tbrown  ont  by  tbe^  action 
of  forces  generated  in  tbe  bosom  of  Nature,  no  bigher  end  can 
be  anticipated  for  bim  than  ultimate  dissolution  ;  but  if,  on 
the  otber  band,  bo  is  tbe  outbirtb  of  a  Soûl  wbich,  wliile  it 
lives  in  Nature,  is  superior  to  it  —  a  Soûl  wbich,  being  self- 
existent,  is  by  necessity  immortal  —  we  may  then  reasonably 
believe  that  he  bas  a  spiritual  life  wbich  is  not  subject  to  the 
process  of  decay,  and  wbich,  nol  baving  been  derived  from 
tbe  pbysical  world,  will  not  bo  destroyed  by  pbysical  changes. 
Human  immortality  is  tbus  connected  with  the  Divine.  Exist- 
ence as  closely  as  tbe  stream  with  the  fountain.  If  the  world 
is  without  a  God,  as  the  socalled  science  of  our  time  covcrtly 
suggests,  then  man  is  without  a  future.  Thcre  is  in  such  a 
case  nothing  on  wbich  we  can  predicate  the  possibility  of 
continued  existence  ;  and  hence  with  those  who  reject  the 
tbeîstic  interprétation  of  Nature,  there  can  be  no  hopo  for 
man  beyond  tho  narrow  boundaries  of  this  lifc.  In  view  of 
this  fact  tbe  inquiry  becomes  in  the  bîgbest  degree  important, 
wbence  came  man  ? — what  is  the  primary  source  from  wbich 
bis  being  originated  ?  This  inquiry  the  materialist  answers 
by  saying  that  man  bas  been  evolved  from  the  éléments  of 
the  pbysical  world  ;  that  be  is  tbe  outbirtb  and  sum  of  ail 
those  natural  forces  wbich  are  represented  în  tbe  composition 
of  eartb,  water,  and  air.  But  dqes  this  explanation  cover  ail 
tbe  facts  of  wbich  we  are  cogiiizant,  and  does  it  answer  ail  the 
demands  wbich  reason  would  naturally  make  in  dealing  with 
this  question  ?    Let  us  place  tbe  matter  hère  presented  on 
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purely  plnlosopliîcal  grounds,  and  see  to  what  conclusions  our 
reasonîngs  wîll  logically  Icad. 

I.     MarCs  Origin, 

It  îs  Eafe  to  assume  that  man,  as  the  hîghest  représentative 
of  tlie  unîverse,  has  been  created,  or  evolved,  (if  the  latter 
term  is  more  scientifically  correct,)  by  the  hîgliest  power  In  it 
—  that  îs,  by  the  suprême  or  prîmary  power  lying  back  of  ail 
subordinate  agents.  But  what  îs  that  power  ?  Are  we  to 
vîew  ît  as  an  essential  property  of  matter?  Is  ît  something 
which  résides  in,  and  belongs  to,  the  very  nature  of  the  primai 
éléments  ?  Philosophcrs  of  the  materialistic  school  would  of 
course  reply  affirmatively  to  thèse  questions.  Therc  are,  how- 
ever,  serions  difficulties  in  tho  way  of  such  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  To  suppose  that  the  primary  power  in  Nature  is  a 
property  of  matter,  îs  to  suppose  that  matter  originates  its 
own  moTcments,  and  contains  withîn  itself  the  force  by  which 
îts  forms  are  moulded  and  controUed.  But  when  we  hâve  ac- 
cepted  this  hypotliesis,  we  find  ourselvcs  committcd  to  the 
solecism  of  attributing  to  matter  opposite  and  irreconcilable 
qualities  ;  for  we  concède,  in  the  very  idea  of  generated  motion, 
that  matter  is  something  which  waits  to  be  moved,  and  then 
we  proceed  to  aflBrm  that  it  is  itself  a  motive  power  ;  we  admit 
that  this  universal  substance  has  the  quality  of  passivity, 
needîng  to  be  moulded  and  controlled,  and  yet  déclare  that 
itself  supplies  an  active,  impelling  force  ;  in  short,  the  hy- 
pothesis  compels  us  to  assume  that  matter  îsat  the  some  tînie 
both  a  weightto  be  lifted  and  the  power  which  lifts  the  weight. 
We  cannot  consistently  accept  both  sides  of  this  statement. 
Matter  cannot  be  in  its  essential  nature  both  passive  and  ac- 
tive. If  it  be,  according  to  our  best  observation,  possesscd  of 
such  properties  as  figure,  extension,  and  weight  ;  if,  in  other 
words,  it  be  something  that  waits  to  be  moulded,  and  there- 
fore  to  be  moved,  then  tho  motive  power  is  not  identical  with 
it  —  that  îs  to  say,  it  does  not  move  itself. 

There  îs,  it  is  true,  a  principle  known  in  natural  philosophy, 
as  the  force  of  gravity  ;  but  this  is  not  an  inhérent  energy  in 
the  molécules  of  matter,  but  only  an  attraction  botween  mass- 
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es,  whîch,  instead  of  producing  continuons  motion,  résulta  in 
passivity.  Take,  for  example,  a  wheel  suspended  on  an  axle. 
The  wheel  cannot  move  itself,  and  wîU  consequently  remain 
without  motion  until  force  is  applied.  If  now  a  weight  is 
attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  at  any  point  beyond 
the  centre  of  gravi ty,  motion  will  be  produced  ;  but  this  mo- 
tion will  cease  when  the  weight  is  brougîit  by  the  révolution 
of  the  wheel  within  the  line  of  gravity  :  and  no  adjustment  of 
weights,  however  complicated  and  ingenious,  could  produce  a 
différent  resuit,  since  the  gravitating  force  would  sooner  or 
later  balance  itself,  and  so  in  the  end  prevent  motion,  instead 
of  making  it  continuons.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  idea 
of  "  perpétuai  motion  "  as  applied  to  any  mechanical  contri- 
vanee,  involves  a  natural  impossibility. 

The  power,  then,  by  which  the  universe  is  moved,  and  by 
which  man,  ils  noblest  représentative,  has  been  brought  into 
being,  is  not  a  property  of  matter  ;  and  this  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  matter  in  ail  its  forms  and  in  ail 
grades  of  refinement,  manifests  a  natural  tendency  toward 
equilibrium  and  a  conséquent  state  of  rest.  A  cannon  bail 
may  be  thrown  to  a  great  distance,  and  with  a  high  degree  of 
velocity  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  force  that  was  developed  by  the 
explosive  agent  employed  has  been  expended,  it  sinks  to  the 
earth  and  becomes  motionless.  Tiie  streara,  issuing  from  its 
spring  in  the  moun tains,  rushes  on  in  its  course,  perhaps 
through  many  miles  of  distance  ;  but  in  doing  this  it  is  cou- 
stantly  seeking  its  level,  and  when  that  is  reached  it  becomes 
placid  and  still.  Steam  when  conâned,  is  a  powerful  agent, 
developing  rapid  motion  among  its  particles  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
it  is  allowed  to  escape,  it  falls  back  into  its  original  aqueous 
form,  and  is  at  rest.  What  destruction  is  often  seen  in  the 
path  of  the  hurricane  !  Yet  this  is  simply  air  seeking  au 
equilibrium,  and  hence  the  violent  commotion  is  soon  suc- 
ceeded  by  a  serene  stillness.  When  chemical  agents  of  oppo- 
site qualities  are  brought  together,  as  for  instance  an  acid 
and  an  alkali,  a  quick  movement  of  the  particles  comprising 
each    is  produced,  known   as  effervescence;     but,   as  soou 
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as  a  cliemîcal  union  îs  establîshed,  this  movement  ceases  and 
a  State  of  rest  ensiies.  Two  clouds  sometimes  raeet  in  the 
heavens  charged  witli  opposite  electrîcities.  Tlie  resuit  îs  a 
vivîd  lightnîng  flash,  followed  by  an  audible  concussion  of  the 
atmospliere  ;  but  the  equilibrium  is  almost  immodiately  re- 
gained,  and  the  tearful  sky  is  again  bright  with  the  smile  of 
peace. 

In  ail  thèse  illustrations  one  fact  is  apparent,  whîch  is,  thaï 
matter,  however  greatly  it  may  be  disturbed  or  thrown  out  of 
balance  by  différent  eleraental  agents,  always  tends  toward  a 
State  of  equilibrium  and  conséquent  rest,  —  so  proving  tliat 
the  primary  power  does  not  belong  to  it  as  an  inhérent  prop- 
erty,  but  must  hâve  a  superior  and  independent  existence. 
We  cannot  fail  to  see  the  bearing  which  this  fact  has  on  the 
orîgin  of  the  hunian  species  ;  for  if  the  hi^hest  power  in  the 
universe  is  not  in  any  just  sensé  identical  with  matter,  but 
has  ah  existence  which  is  superior  to  and  independent  of  it, 
then  man,  as  an  offspring  of  the  higliest  power,  is  not  simply 
a  product  of  material  Nature,  but  dérives  his  being  from  a 
source  beyond  iNaturc  —  the  région  of  intelligence  and  will. 

The  inference  hère  arrived  at  is  confirmed  by  a  référence  to 
man's  mental  organization.  We  find  in  him  notonly  a  bodily 
structure  which  is  capable  of  being  docomposed,  but  also  that 
which  escapes  ail  power  of  analysis — a  thinking  principle  ;  and 
this  principle  in  winch  consciousness  résides,  is  felt  to  be  the 
true  personality  as  distinguislted  from  the  outward  investment. 
There  îs  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  tlie  materiais  composing 
man's  bodily  organism,  hâve  bcen  supplied  by  that  grand  phys- 
îcal  System  whîch  we  call  Nature.  In  fact  tlie  body  is,  as  it 
has  been  aptly  termcd,  an  epitome  of  the  universe,  containing 
wîthin  itself  the  very  materiais  which  are  known  to  be  incor- 
poratcd  in  the  elemental  world.  But  the  body  haâ  no  power 
în  itself  to  say  "  I  "  —  that  is,  it  has  not,  in  any  of  its  parts, 
or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  éléments  composing  it,  the  attribute 
of  conscious  intelligence.  How,  then,  shall  we*  account  for 
the  existence  of  such  an  attribute  in  man  ?  Gan  it  be  said 
that  this,  also,  has  îts  orîgin  in  physical  Nature  ? 
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It  is  one  of  tlie  accepted  facts  of  science  that  matter,  as  it 
exists  in  tlie  visible  world,  is  made  up  ot  a  certain  number  of 
aimple  cléments,  sucli  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulplmr,  carbon, 
etc.  Tliese  cléments  are  called  simple,  because  they  are  sup- 
posod  to  be  incapable  of  being  decomposed,  not  being  reduci- 
We  througli  chemical  analysis  to  any  antécédent  form.  Now 
if  man  were  simply  the  product  of  external  matter,  and  this 
were-  the  sole  cause  at  work  in  his  devclopment,  we  should 
fiiid  in  liim,  in  a  state  of  combination,  tbe  simple  cléments  of 
which  matter  is  composed,  and  nothing  more.  There  would  be 
oxygen,  iron,  carbon,  and  the  varions  other  elementary  sub- 
stances ;  but  thèse  would  be  ail.  Even  if  we  suppose  it  to  be 
ondowed  with  créative  force,  matter  could  do  no  more  than 
produce  a  being  which  should  exactly  represent  itself — a  be- 
ing made  up  of  its  own  constitutional  éléments  and  manifest- 
ing  its  own  essential  attributes.  But  what  is  the  rcal  fact 
with  regard  to  man  ?  Does  he  contain  only  the  cléments,  and 
manifest  only  the  attributes,  that  belong  to  material  forms  ? 
It  must  be  conceded  that  he  is  distinguished  by  other  and 
highcr  characteristics.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  émotions 
wliich  rise  within  hira  as  signs  of  mental  sensibility  —  émo- 
tions of  joy,  grief,  sympathy,  love.  Can  it  be  presumed  that 
such  émotions  are  inhérent  in  what  are  known  as  the  elemen- 
tary or  component  parts  of  matter  ?  Is  it  not  plain,  on  tho 
oontrary,  that  they  belong  to  a  sphère  of  being  which  is  en- 
tircly  above  and  beyond  that  occupicd  by  the  primitive  élé- 
ments ?  Tako  again  the  attribute  of  intelligence,  as  manifested 
in  the  fonn  of  human  rcason.  Does  this  attribute  belong  to 
any  of  the  cléments  of  which  matter  is>  compounded  ?  Gan  it 
be  said  that  oxygen  or  carbon  is  intelligent  ?  Can  we  attrib- 
ute the  gift  of  rcason  to  iron,  phosphorus,  or  sulphur  ?  If  not, 
then  we  must  admit  that  there  is  something  in  man  which  is 
not  in  the  éléments  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  material 
bodi«s  —  a  class  of  powers  supcrior  to  any  with  which  they 
are  endowed. 

This  fact  seems  to  settle  definitely  the  question  of  origin. 
Man  is  not  a  product  thrown  out  from  the  external  universe 
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hrough  tlie  process  of  évolution,  for  the  reason  that  lie  pos- 
sesses  certain  mental  powcrs  wliich  are  not  inhérent  in  the  élé- 
ments of  wbich  the  unîverse  is  composed,  and  because  ît  îs 
simply  a  truism  to  saj  that  no  olementarj  substances,  what- 
ever  may  bo  their  form  or  combination,  could  impart  to  man 
prînciples  or  properties  which  they  themselves  do  not  possess. 
It  is  évident  that  the  source  of  human  existence  must  bc  equal 
to  the  full  measure  of  that  existence,  comprehending  in  its 
own  nature  ail  that  can  cver  be  developed  in  man.  As  the 
fountain  is  necessarily  above  the  stream,  so  the  original  power 
from  which  hâve  been  derived  tlie  mental  characteristics  per- 
taining  to  our  humanity,  must  be  above  the  level  of  man's 
best  capabilities.  Hcnce  the  conclusi(»n  is  that  man,  consid- 
ered  with  référence  to  his  mental  organization,is  theoffspring 
of  a  Being  who  possesses,  in  a  suprême  degreo,  the  properties 
and  attributes  of  mind,  and  who,  from  his  own  fuUness  and 
suflSciency,  is  able  to  impart  thera. 

II.     MarCs  Destiny. 

The  auswer  hère  given  to  the  question,  Whence  came  man  ? 
prépares  the  way  for  a  reply  to  the  oorresponding  inquiry, 
Whither  is  he  destined  ?  This  inquiry  has  an  important  bear- 
ing  on  man's  personal  immortality,  which  entitlcs  it  to  careful 
considération.  The  solution  offered  by  ail  materialistic  phil- 
osophers  is  expressed  in  the  formula,  ^'  The  dust  shall  return 
to  the  earth  as  it  was."  Epictetus,  replying  to  the  question, 
Where  shall  we  go  at  death  Y  says  :  "To  nothing  terrible,  but 
to  the  place  from  which  you  came,  to  your  friends  and  kins- 
men,  to  the  éléments  :  what  there  was  in  you  of  fire  goes  to 
fire  ;  of  earth  to  earth  ;  of  air  to  air  :  of  water  to  water." 
This  explanation  is  obviously  true  so  far  as  it  regards  man's 
material  investment  —  the  body.  Because  this  has  been  de- 
rived from  Nature,  and  is  composed  of  the  elementary  mate- 
rials  which  are  there  furnished,  it  must  in  the  end  go  back  to 
Nature,  restoring  to  that  great  repository  what  was  originally 
taken  from  it.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  thiuking  princi- 
ple  —  the  conscious  intelligence  —  that  which,  according  to 
our  préviens  reasonings,  constitutes  man's  true  personality  ? 
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Adopting  tlie  same  rule  of  argument,  we  must  say  thaï  hère, 
too,  origiii  is  an  indication  of  dcstiny.  As  the  body  rcprescnt» 
and  reflects  tlie  visible  world  with  its  changes  and  its  de- 
cay,  so  the  mind  represents  and  reflects  the  invisible  Power 
which  is  superior  to  that  world.  Having  been  derived  from  a 
divine  source  —  having  corne  forth  from  that  all-pervading 
Soûl  which  we  term  God,  this  divine  portion  of  our  being  — 
the  essential  self —  must  hâve  a  destiny  corresponding  in 
charactcr  with  its  original  prototype,  standing  forth  as  the 
îmmortal  représentative  of  Him  who  dwelU  above  decay,  and 
in  whom  the  essence  of  ail  life  îs  centered. 

To  make  this  prophecy  of  the  future  life  still  more  clear  and 
positive,  let  us  consider  that  the  human  mind  is  the  end  — 
the  permanent  finality  —  which  was  origînally  held  in  view 
by  the  créative  Power.  The  processes  through  which  the 
Divine  Action  is  manifested  in  the  natural  world,  are.  not  an 
aimless  round.  They  hâve  a  meaning  which  îs  shown  in  the 
end  attainod  by  them.  We  can  conçoive  of  a  time  in  the  far 
past  when  there  wasonly  chaos,  and  probably  a  time  will  come 
in  the  distant  future  when  the  présent  universe,  in  completing 
its  grand  cycle,  will  return  to  the  chaotic  state  from  which  it 
was  primarily  evolvcd  ;  but  it  would  be  inconsistont  with  the 
évidences  of  design  which  are  everywhere  displayed,  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  organization  of  the  vast  system  of  things,  no 
real  advance,  no  ultimate  resuit,  was  contemplated,  beyond 
the  combination  and  ségrégation  of  its  elcmental  parts.  There 
would  be  in  such  an  hypothesis  no  conceivable  reason  for  the 
formation  of  tlie  univei^se,  it  being  impossible  to  understand 
why  order  should  be  brought  forth  from  chaos  only  that  it 
may  be  rcsolved  into  chaos  again,  or  why  the  présent  consti- 
tution of  things  should  hâve  been  established,  if  there  was 
nothing  contemplated  hère,  as  a  resuit,  more  tlian  had  already 
existed  bcfore  the  process  of  création  began. 

There  must  be,  then,  in  the  organization  of  Nature  an  ad- 
vance contemplated  beyond  the  original  condition  ;  there  must 
be  an  ultimate  aimed  àt  which  was  not  in  existence  when  the 
universe  was  brought  forth,  but  which  shall   remain   in  exis- 
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tencs  when  the  universe  ceascs  to  be  ;  there"  must  be,  iii 
short,  something  to  represcnt  tho  end  of  création  which  shall 
stand  fortli  as  a  permanent  resuit,  independent  of  ail  physîcal 
changes.  Planets,  satellites,  suns  and  constellations  are  but 
the  instramentalities  or  médiums  employed  in  reaching  this 
end.  Thèse  may  be  dcstroyed  whon  they  bave  accomplisbed 
their  purpose,  as  tlie  shell  of  the  egg  crumbles  aftcr  the  bird 
has  cmcrgcd  from  it  ;  but  there  must  be,  standing  beyond 
them  ail,  some  permanent  finality,  since  otherwise  existence 
▼ould  be  proved  at  last  to  be  an  aimless  c»rcle,  without  de- 
sign and  without  use. 

It  i^emains  for  us  now  to  détermine  what  tlie  final  resuit  is, 
to  which  the  varied  processes  of  création  point.  Is.  this  a 
difficult  work  ?  Do  we  not  bave  tlie  perception  and  the  con- 
sciousness  of  that  resuit  in  oursclves  ?  Are  we  not  led  by  ail 
the  ascending  gradations  of  being,  and  by  ail  those  vital  pro- 
cesses which  show  the  workings  of  a  divine  Force,  up  to  one 
grand  ultimate  —  the  individualization  of  mind  ? — the  crown- 
ing  glorj  of  a  soûl  which,  in  its  intelligence  and  love,  reficctd 
the  glorj  of  its  Author?  We  cannot  say  that  the  minerai 
represonts  the  end  of  création,  because  this  is  tbe  lowest  of 
organizecl  forms.  We  cannot  sa}*  that  the  vegetable  is  tbe 
end,  because  it  furnishes  nutriment  for  organizations  which 
are  still  higher  in  the  scale.  We  cannot  say  that  the  animal 
is  the  end,  because,  however  wonderful  its  structure  may  be, 
it  subserves  higher  uses  than  those  which  minister  to  its  own 
enjoyment.  Neither  can  we  say  that  tho  physical  structure 
of  man  is  the  highest  attainmentin  the  work  of  création,  since 
this  is  only  an  instrumentality  which  is  moved  and  ruled  by  a 
power  enthroned  within  it.  But  hère  we  come  to  a  récogni- 
tion of  the  ultimate  fact.  The  power  within  the  body,  the 
Gk>d-like  mind  which  crowns  it  with  beauty  and  with  strength, 
is  the  real  end  that  is  aimed  at  in  the  System  of  things,  and 
ail  lower  forms  are  oulj  so  many  steps  leadiug  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  resuit. 

Tlie  déduction  to  be  drawn  from  thèse  promises  cannot  be 
doabtful.     If  Ood  in  tlie  work  of  création  has  an  end  in  view 
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which  sliall  prove  to  be  a  permanent  gain,  and  if  that  end  is, 
as  wo  must  believe,  the  individualizing  of  intelligence  în  man, 
then  it  follows  that  the  human  mind  must  forever  préserve 
the  individuality  witli  which  it  is  endowed,  since  in  this  way 
onlj  could  it  be  shown  that  the  labor  of  God  had  not  been  in 
vain,  and  that  the  end  contemplated  in  the  workings  of  the 
Divine  Will  had  been  actually  reached.  This  idea  will  not 
seem  to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  when  we  remember  that  mind 
is  the  child  and  représentative  of  God  ;  that  it  is  the  last  and 
highest  création  to  which  everything  else  is  siibservient  and 
Tbr  which  everything  else  exists.  Hère  we  find  an  objcct  of 
snflScient  value  to  call  forth  the  action  of  the  Suprême  Will  ; 
and  the  wisdom  of  ail  that  God  bas  undcrtaken  will  be  shown 
in  the  fact  that  this  permanent  resuit  bas  been  outworked  — 
that  mind  has  been  left,  as  an  indestructible  entity,  when  the 
existing  universe  has  completed  its  round  of  growth  and  de- 
cay. 

An  idea  prominent  in  the  Hindoo  religion  is,  that  human 
soûls,  after  having  passed  through  varions  forms  and  cycles  of 
being,  will  be  ultimately  absbrbed  in  the  Unîversal  Soûl,  thus 
losing  their  personal  identity  and  becoming  one  with  God. 
Individual  existence,  in  the  Buddistic  theory,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  source  of  evil  ;  and  hence,  according  to  this  theory, 
salvation  from  sin  can  only  be  effected  when  the  soûl  is  swal- 
lowed  up  in  God,  as  the  waters  of  a  stream  are  lost  in  thesea. 
Such  a  destiny,  of  course,  really  amounts  to  annihilation  ;  for 
it  matters  little,  so  long  as  individuality  is  destroyed,  whether 
it  is  lost  in  Deity  or  sunk  in  absolute  nothingness.  There  is, 
however,  no  consistency  în  supposing  that  that  will  be  de- 
stroyed which  God,  through  hi3  créative  processes,  has  made 
the  end  of  being.  The  physical  body,  like  the  scaffolding 
around  a  building  in  process  of  érection,  may  be  taken  a  way, 
subserving  as  it  does  a  subordinate  and  temporary  use  ;  but 
the  individualized  intelligence  in  man  cannot  be  absorbed  in 
the  Soûl  from  which  it  came,  since,  if  it  were,  there  would  be 
nothing  gained  in  the  act  of  création,  and  the  object  for  which 
ail  divine  laws  and  methods  were  instituted,  would  be  unat- 
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taîned.  God  in  such  a  case  would  bo  still  alone,  as  He  was 
before  the  worlds  were  made  ;  notliing  would  be  finally  gained 
by  tlie  effort  winch  He  bas  put  forth  to  create  ;  and  création 
itself  would  prove  to  be  an  utter  failure — no  more,  in  fact, 
than  the  sport  of  a  child  that  blows  bubblos  into  the  air  to  see 
them  burst. 

The  continuance  of  pcrsonal  identity  hereafter  is  secured, 
guarantced,  wo  may  say,  by  the  fact  that  existence  under  the 
divine  rule  is  something  more  than  an  aimless  round.  Be- 
cause  mind  bas  been  developed  as  the  grand  finality  to  which 
ail  forces  and  processes  are  made  subservient,  and  because 
that  finality  can  never  be  anytliing  less  than  it  is,  without  ren- 
dering  nuU  and  void  the  entire  schcme  of  création,  the  intel- 
ligence in  man  must  continue  through  ail  âges  to  maintain 
an  individuaiized  existence. 

Such  is  destiny  as  indicated  by  the  Spiritual  Source  from 
which  we  came.  As  it  is  written,  "The  spirit  shall  return 
unto  God  who  gave  it  ;  "  but  it  shall  return,  not  to  be  swal- 
lowed  up  in  bis  boundless  life,  but  to  bring  to  Him  as  an 
offering  its  best  powcrs  and  gifts  —  the  riches  wliich  it  bas 
gathered  in  its  earthly  expérience,  —  as  the  ambassador  of 
somo  régal  court  miglit  go  forth  into  foreign  lands,  and  corne 
back  ladened  with  the  wcalth  which  he  had  gathered  in  his 
journcy.  If  hcre  wo  learn  to  be  obedient  to  the  divine  law, 
we  shall  bring  the  fruits  of  that  obédience  into  tlie  heavenly 
courts,  and  lay  them  at  our  Father's  feet  ;  if  we  hâve  learned 
to  love,  cultivating  the  affections  and  sympatliies  which  grow 
out  of  our  social  relations,  we  shall  place  the  hallowed  flame 
on  that  celestial  altar  whose  lights  are  never  extinguislied;  and 
if  our  soûls  bave  been  purificd  with  the  baptism  of  fire, — if  by 
the  trials  we  bave  endured,  and  the  crosses  we  bave  borne, 
the  pure  gold  within  us  bas  been  sepnrated  from  its  earthly 
dross,  we  sliall  be  accepted  by  the  Eternal  One  as  jcwels  wor* 
tby  to  be  worn  on  iiis  bosom. 
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Article  XL 
Clasaical  Studies. 

Tlie  bencfits  to  be  derived  from  study  in  school  may  be 
grouped  under  thice  heads  :  kuowledge  obtained,  mental 
power  developed,  and  habits  acquircd.  Their  relative  impor- 
tance will  be  variously  estimated  by  différent  people.  To  somo 
the  first  is  the  leading,  indeed  almost  the  only  objectof  study. 
To  know,  is,  with  them,  tlie  end  sought  for.  • 

Others  regard  tlie  cultnre  and  strengthenîng  of  our  intel- 
lectual  gifts  as  the  prime  object  to  be  attained.  They  hold 
that  the  matter  of  study  is  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
manncr  in  which  it  proceeds.  To  quicken  and  intensify  our 
perceptive  facultics  ;  to  train  our  reasoning  powers  ;  to  stim- 
ulaie  our  imaginations,  and  bring  them  into  healthy  harmoni- 
ous  working  order  ;  to  discipline  and  render  efficient  our 
memories  ;  to  makesubtle,  keen  and  accurate  our  judgments; 
to  cultivate  taste,  —  in  short,  to  briiig  out  the  raan  ;  thèse 
things  somo  consider  much  more  important  than  the  treasures 
of  knowledgc  wliich  may  be  gatlicred. 

The  formation  of  bénéficiai  mental  habits  is  important  ; 
most  important,  some  people  hold.  Habits  of  industry,  of 
patient  application,  of  thoroughly  mastoring  whatever  we  uu- 
dertake,  of  accuracy,  of  readiness.and  the  like,  are  sometimes 
considercd  to  be  the  beat  resiilts  which  a  course  of  study  pro- 
duces. The  bearing  of  classical  study  on  thèse  varions  points 
we  shall  now  consider.  We  use  the  word  "  classical  "  in  its 
ordinary  sensé,  to  designate  the  Latin  and  Gieek  classics  as 
studied  in  schools. 

L  As  to  knowledgc  :  Classical  study  brings  us  knowlcdge 
in  a  variety  of  forma.  First  we  may  mention  a  knowlcdge  of 
the  languages  themselves,  their  genius  and  their  structure. 
The  same  peculiar  intellectual  eminence  which  made  the 
Greeks  the  leaders  ot  mankind  in  nrchitecture  and  sculpture, 
gave  to  their  language  a  strength  and  finish  unparalled  in  ail 
the  world.     Every  person  acquainted  with  it  bas  noted  the 
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smootluiess  and  power  of  its  synthotio  structure  ;  its  flox- 
ibilîtj,  and  its  fitness  for  making  uice  distinctions  of  thought 
and  leeling  by  means  of  its  masterly  syntax,  and  its  highly 
inflected  forms. 

Farrar  in  spcaking  of  it  says:  '^It  is  one  of  tlie  niost  déli- 
cate and  perfect  instruments  for  the  expression  of  thought 
that  was  ever  elaborated  by  the  mind  of  raan."  Curtius  says 
of  it  :  "  More  than  any  of  its  sister  languages  the  Greek  lan- 
guage  must;  be  regardcd  as  a  work  of  art,  on  account  of  its 
sensé  for  syinmetry  and  perfection  of  sounds,  for  clearness  of 
fonn,  for  law  and  organism.  Its  syntax  has  never  been 
equalled  by  that  of  any  otlier  language  in  the  world."  Hen- 
shaw  speaks  of  the  Greek  as  "  the  noblest  tongue  in  whicli 
thought  was  ever  uttered  ;  "  and  cven  Macauley,  wliiie  lavish- 
ing  praises  on  our  own  language,  acknowlodges  its  inferiority 
to  the  tongue  of  Greece.  But  we  need  not  tarry  hère.  The 
strength  and  stibtlety  of  the  classical  languages,  in  particular 
the  Greek,  are  generally  admitted  by  ail  who  are  acquainted 
with  them.  A  knowledge  of  thera  is  of  great  iuterest  to  cvery 
person.  By  comparison,  then,  we  can  undcrstand  our  own 
language  botter.  By  standing  aside,  as  it  were,  and  viewing 
thought  througli  another  very  différent  médium,  we  are  led  to 
comprchend,  much  more  clearly,  tlie  real  character  of  the 
Ënglish  tongue. 

Furthermore,  we  obtain,  by  carefully  reading  a  few  repré- 
sentative Works,  a  knowledge  of  the  splendid  literature  of 
those  days.  Space  forbids  any  enumeration  of  the  great 
Works  to  which  classical  scholars  hâve  access.  Merely  to  note 
that  the  epics  of  Uomer,  the  tragédies  of  Sof»hocles,  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  and  Demosthenes'  orations,  hâve  never  since 
been  equalled,  sufficiently  indicates  our  thought.  From  the 
peculiar  civilization  developed  in  Hellas  and  Latium,  with 
languages  so  efficient  for  expressing  the  genius  of  their  minds, 
no  other  than  a  most  valuabie  literature  could  hâve  been  ex- 
pected.  Modem  scholars  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  the  literary 
masterpieces  of  the  ancient  world.  Tiiere  were  indeed  ^^iants 
in  those  days. 
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Again,  în  tlie  pursuit  of  classîcal  studies  we  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  liistory  of  thèse  people  ;  of  tlieir  gênerai 
character  ;  of  their  custotns  and  habits,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate  ;  of  their  governmental  institutions,  and  of  their  views 
on  many  great  questions  of  permanent  interest  to  the  human 
race.  While  this  knowledge  is  not  wide,  it  is  compensatingly 
intense  and  thorough.  We  believe  in  the  old  maxim,  "Notli- 
ing  is  so  prolific  as  a  little,  wellknown."  What  man,  who 
has  read  in  Livy  his  account  of  Hannibal's  campaigns  ;  or,  in 
Xenophon,  the  character  of  Socrates  and  of  Cyrus,  caunot 
vividly  recall  not  only  the  lacts  presented,  but  even  the  im- 
pressions received  ?  Whatever  isobtained  tlirough  tlie  process 
of  careful  translation,  becomes  fixed  in  the  mind  ;  and  a  few 
prominent  events  in  the  past  furnish  clustering  points  about 
whicli  the  minor  détails  of  ancient  history  may  readily  be 
gathered.  The  siège  of  a  walled  town,  with  javelins,  testudo, 
and  battering-ram,  not  racrely  furnishes  the  student  knowledge 
of  the  customs  and  implements  of  the  past,  but,  bcing  of  nec- 
essity  earnestly  dwelt  upon,  it  suggests,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  teacher,  the  measure  of  civilization  to  wliich  those 
people  had  attained  ;  and  opens  the  whole  subject  of  how  far, 
and  why,  their  moral  and  governmental  status  differed  from 
ours,  whose  cities  are  not  walled,  but  are  opeu  to  ail  the 
world. 

A  knowledge  of  the  my thology  of  the  past  is  of  much  inter- 
est. For,  howeyer  grotesque  and  répulsive  some  of  their 
conceptions  were,  others,  like  that  of  Minerva,  were  noble  and 
pure.  To  observe  how,  in  the  absence  of  Christian  révélation, 
their  minds  sought  after  the  Divine,  and  pictured  forth  their 
polythcistic  créations,  is  instructive.  How,  through  their 
anthropomorphic  idealism,  they  gave  form  to  abstractions,  and 
produced  a  Mars,  a  Neptune,  a  Venus,  a  Pluto  and  a  host  of 
others  ;  while  they  yet  realized  the  need  of  one  Suproma  De- 
ity  sufficiently  to  make  Jupiter  '^  the  father  of  gods  and  the 
kirig  of  men," — thèse  things  we  cannot  aflFord  to  overlook, 
whether  viewed  as  contributions  to  tlie  history  of  civilization, 
and  especially  to  comparative  theology,  or  as  aiding  us  to 
solve  some  of  the  diffîcult  problems  of  life. 
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Tvo  objections  are  offered  to  tlie  study  of  the  classics  for 
the  suke  of  knowledge.  And  iliey  are  raostlj  made,  lîke  ob- 
jections from  other  points  of  view,  bj  people  who  know  little  or 
nothiug  of  the  subject.  Noarly  every  man  who  exhorta  hif 
eon  or  his  young  friend  not  to  speud  tiine  with  the  *^  doaé 
laoguages/'  is  hiinself  ignorant  of  the  classics  ;  and  he  hoa, 
therefore,  no  right  to  judgo  or  advise  concerning  them.  TIvb 
studenta  who  declaim  against  classical  study  are  either  scieti- 
tî6c  students,  entîrely  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  or  tho60 
wlio  liave  taken  some  brief,  liasty  work  under  inferior  ii>- 
stniction. 

They  tell  iis  that  thèse  classical  matters  are  old  ;  that  tbia 
knowledge  is  of  no  importance  nowadays,  except,  perhaps,  iii  % 
professional  way,  to  the  physician,  the  lawyer  and  the  clergy- 
man  ;  or  as  the  means  of  gratifying  an  idle  curiosity. 

We  reply  that  the  history  of  the  past  is,  in  some  respecta, 
more  interestiug  and  valuable  tiian  Uie  records  of  the  présent. 
For,  after  the  représentations  of  contemporary  passion  and 
préjudice  hâve  faded,  when  time  and  criticism  présent  ibe 
truth  of  history,  the  real  principles  of  national  prosperity  and 
greatness  may  be  disoovered.  The  one  regi*et  is  that  our  rec- 
ords of  the  past  are  not  more  complète.  Bosides  the  uses  of 
mytbology  already  mentioned,  some  knowledge  of  it  becomea 
necessary  that  we  may  understaud  the  fréquent  références  in 
our  own  literatiït*e.  So  witli  a  hundred  détails  of  ancien! 
eustom.  They  are  quoted  and  referrod  to  so  f reely  that  thoae 
familiar  with  thèse  things  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  tliat  U> 
many  people  they  are  unintelligible.  So  with  référence  to 
classical  literature.  There  are  few,  if  any,  English  authors  of 
note  who  do  not,  by  illustration  or  quotation,  make  fréquent 
référence  to  the  writinga  of  the  past.  Nor  is  tins  strange. 
The  stream  will  keep  Bome  flavor  of  its  fountain,  though  f]o>»- 
ing  far  away.  Who  would  tliink  ot  mastering  Milton,  without 
first  studying  the  classiez  ?  We  cannot  even  read  Wasliing- 
ton's  farewell  address  witliout  noticing  that  he  speaks  of  '^the 
unity  of  government  whioh  oonstitutes  us  one  people/'  as  ^Hho 
palladium  of  our  politioal  safety  and  prosperity."    How  forci 
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ble  tins  becomes  when  we  recall  what  the  oracles  had  said  of 
the  power  of  tliis  image  over  the  fortunes  of  Troy  !  Other- 
wise,  how  moaningless  ! 

Again,  a  large  percentage  of  our  words  are  of  classîcal  origîn, 
coniing  eîther  directly,  through  the  Norman  Prench  of  the 
conqucst,  or  by  transfer  and  adoption.  The  force  of  thèse 
words,  especially  of  the  nu  mérous  compounds,  can  be  much 
bctter  apprehended  by  one  having  a  knowledge  of  the  origi- 
nals.  Not  only  does  the  lawyer  find  that  nearly  ail  of  his 
légal  terms  are  Latin,  or  its  offspring,  old  French  ;  the  physi- 
cian,  that  his  art,  looking  back  to  Esculapius,  is  thoroughly 
olassical  in  nomenclature  ;  and  the  clergyman,  that  lie  should 
study  the  originals  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  early  fathers  ; 
but  the  scientist  soon  discovers  that  the  established  terms  in 
every  department  of  his  labor  are  classical,  and  ail  new  ones 
proposed  are  from  the  same  source.  "  Astronomy  "  is  a  meas- 
urement  of  the  stars;  "biology"  is  a  treatise  on  life;  the 
"  philosopher"  is  the  lover  of  wisdom  ;  to  "  telegraph  "  is  to 
Write  from  a  distance  ;  a  "  telegram  *'  is  the  message  itself  ; 
to  "  téléphone  "  is  to  make  a  far-away  sound  ;  and  the  term 
*'*'  telepheme  "  lias  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  designating 
the  oral  message  sent.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether 
or  not  this  word  will  be  accepted  by  the  public,  and  incorpor- 
ated  in  the  next  revision  of  our  dictionaries.  The  very  term 
"  science,"  is  Latin.  Nor  is  the  value  of  this  knowledge  con- 
fined  to  the  few.  Our  very  conversation  is  full  of  it.  What 
we  so  constantly  use  in  business  and  in  ail  the  relations  of 
life  :  what  is  coi^tinually  in  ail  our  mouths,  we  ought  to 
understand,  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  rightly. 
Oertainly  no  one  can  claim  to  be  a  finished  scholar  who  has 
neglected  to  acquaint  himself  with  those  languages  whicb  fur- 
nish  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  ail  our  words. 

We  said  that  another  objection  is  urged.  It  is  this,  that 
whatever  may  be  valuable  in  the  classics,  either  from  référ- 
ences or  from  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  themselves,  can 
be  obtained  in  dictionaries  of  antiquities,  in  translations,  and 
in  Works  on  English  dérivation.    This  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
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liave  considérable  force.  Without  doubt  classical  dictîonaries 
are  convecieut,  aud  works  on  etymologj  are  valaable.  We  6an 
stop  in  our  readiiig  and  consult  books  of  référence  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  allusions  of  our  author.  Wo  can  read  Bry- 
ant's  Homer,  Connîngton's  Virgil,  and  Rawlinson's  Herodo-  • 
tus  ;  and  we  may  gather  some  knowledge  of  Roman  custoins 
from  such  books  as  Bulwer's  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  We 
would  not  belittle  tbe  value  of  thèse  aids.  Yet  if  the  référ- 
ence books  were  always  conveniently  at  hand,  as  they  are  not, 
to  consult  them  takes  time  and  interrupts  reading.  Nor  is 
the  allusion,  thus  explained,  so  clear  or  80  forcible  as  when  at 
once  recalled  and  coraprehended.  Again,  thèse  translations 
are  Utile  read  by  those  who  are  entirely  unacquaînted  with 
the  origînals.  And  naturally  so  ;  for  to  such  persons  thèse 
Works  seem  foreign  and  strangely  uufamîliar.  Even  if  they 
do  read  and  study  them,  they  can  not  got  the  fine  flavor,  the 
peculiar  charm  of  the  originals.  Much  that  is  most  excellent 
in  Greek  cannot  be  translated  into  English.  While  perusing 
the  originals  of  Plato  and  Homer,  we  can  feel  the  force  and 
catch  the  spirit  of  much  that  our  language  cannot  express. 
The  English  is  analytic,  not  synthetic  ;  and  even  more  than 
other  modem  languages  it  has  lost  the  infiectional  forms. 
Not  only  does  the  highly  inflected  structure  of  the  Greek  — 
îts  more  than  five  hundred  forms  of  the  verb,  for  instance,  — 
aud  the  numerous  particles  with  which  it  abounds,  enable  it 
accurately  to  state  and  delicately  to  shade  thought  ;  but 
everywhere  there  are  traces  of  that  peculiar  genius,  poetic, 
philosophical,  artistic  and  créative,  which  we  cannot  embody 
in  our  words.  Even  the  translations  are  more  valuable  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  originals  ;  and  who,  though 
they  may  not  hâve  studied  the  same  works,  can  yet  tako  them 
up  with  a  spirit  not  cold  and  distant,  but  sympathetic  and  ap- 
préciative, and  with  much  of  that  zest  with  which  we  welcome 
old  friends.  No  one  will  deny  that  Daniel  Webster  appreci- 
ated  the  true  spirit  of  oratory.  One  of  the  deepest  regrets  of 
his  life  was  that  he  had  not  studied  Greek  sufficieutly  to  be 
able  readily  to  read  Demosthenes  in  the  original. 
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As  regards  tlie  works  on  âeri?atioii,  they  are  also  doubly 
Taluable  to  the  classical  seholar.  For  not  only  eau  tliey  be 
more  keenlj  appreeiated  and  more  thoroughly  undestood  by 
one  who  bas  employed  the  original  words  in  dealing  witb  a 
'  variety  of  thought  ;  but,  the  vital  power  of  a  word  having 
been  once  clearly  comprehended,  the  force  of  its  derivatives 
can  be  readily  perceired.  We  of  course  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  classical  scholar  bas  nothing  more  to  do  in  learniug 
the  sîgnificance  of  words  ;  but  bis  compréhension  is  quicker, 
bis  grasp  of  the  thought  broader,  bis  insight  more  keen,  and 
bis  recoUe^ion  aided  to  an  important  degree. 

If  a  person  desires  to  become  acc^uainted  witb  the  éléments 
of  our  own  language  ;  and  especially  if  be  wishes  to  be  a 
scholar,  in  any  broad  and  satisfactory  sensé,  be  will  accom- 
plish  bis  object  better,  and  actually  save  time  by  thoroughly 
studying  the  classics  iirst.  The  plea  of  so  many  young  people, 
diat  they  bave  no  time  to  spend  in  studying  them,  simply 
flhows  that  they  do  not  compreliend  the  subject,  do  not  appre- 
^ate  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  Nature,  in  adjusting  the 
products  of  our  labor  to  our  needs,  bas  been  so  kind  to 
bumanity  that  time  is  granted  to  ail  mon  for  enriching  their 
minds. 

II.  As  to  mental  training  and  culture  :  Exertion  brings 
strength.  Physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  the  same 
law  holds  good.  He  who  walks  much,  acquires  power  for 
walking.  The  logician,  by  practice,  increases  lus  power  of 
analyzing  thought.     Qooà  habits  strengthen  themselves. 

Whether  classical  study  tends  largely  toward  mental  cul- 
ture or  not,  dépends  to  a  great  degree  on  how  it  is  pursued. 
Of  course  some  intellectual  strength  must  be  developed,  how- 
ever  the  subject  may  be  handled  ;  but  we  believe  that,  properly 
taught,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  mental 
culture  wbich  the  whole  range  of  collège  work  furnisbes. 
Learuing  and  handling  the  various  infleotional  forma,  furuisbes 
excellent  training  for  the  perceptive  faculties  and  the  mem- 
ory.  6uess-work  will  not  suffice.  The  forms  must  be  clearly 
noted  and  accuratelj  recalled  before  the  work  can  proceed. 
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We  then  aseertain  the  signifioance  of  whatever  words  in  tlie 
sentence  may  be  new  to  us,  and  recall  the  meaning  of  the  &r 
miliar  oues.  Â  process  of  reasoning  and  judging  at  once  be- 
gius.  We  note  the  primitive  meaning  or  root-force,  and  run 
over  the  variovs  derivod  meanings,  determining  which  one» 
may  be  applicable  in  the  présent  case.  We  then  note  tlie 
force  of  the  forms,  case,  tense,  mood,  etc.,  and  the  drift  of  the 
context  ;  till,  graduallj,  there  arises  in  the  mind  an  imagina- 
tÎTC  picture  of  what  the  author  may  meau.  Modifying  and 
expandiug  it  as  we  proceed,  reason,  imagination,  judgment 
and  taste  unitedlj  act,  till  we  décide  what  thought  the  author 
was  expressing.  The  idea,  then,  fully  grasped,  is  metamor- 
phosed  from  the  idioms  of  the  original  into  our  English  modes 
cf  expression  ;  and  a  valuable  literary  drill  is  received  in 
dressing  the  thought  in  our  own  vernacular. 

This  is  no  fanciful  picture  of  what  a  student  in  reading 
classical  authors  maj  possibly  do.  It  is  a  simple  statement 
of  what  everj  classical  student  who  does  his  work  well,  must  do. 
Tlie  value  of  the  discipline  received  in  thèse  mental  opéra- 
tions is  greatlj  heightened  from  the  fact  that  thej  proceed  to- 
gether.  Bj  such  complicated  mental  processes  the  intellec- 
tuai  powers  are  traîned  to  work  in  harmonious,  successful 
nnison  ;  and  strength  is  developed  in  a  direction  identical 
with  that  of  our  every-daj  work  in  life.  For  the  student  who 
is  ^'continuallj  arbitrating  between  conflicting  probabilities  ;  " 
who,  in  determining  the  truo  meaning  of  a  difficult  sentence 
is  rapidlj  proposing  and  solving  complicated  problems,  with 
enough  lingering  doubt  attending  his  conclusions  to  hinder 
^^  the  harmful  assumption  of  perfectness," — such  a  one  is 
training  himself  to  thiuk  as  the  practical  affairs  of  life  require 
him  to  think.  Other  branches  of  studj  of  course  develop 
strength  ;  but  no  other  one,  we  believe,  calls  into  vigoroua 
action  so  many  faculties  at  the  same  time,  as  does  classical 
studj. 

We  should  not  be  content  to  foUow  some  of  the  methods  of 
teachiûg  the  olassics  which  hâve  been  received  as  an  inheri- 
tanoe  from  a  former  âge.    Instead  of  spending  ail  of  his  beat 
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strength  în  tbe  accurate  memorizing  of  irregular  and  rare 
forma,  tbe  classical  înstructor  now  proceeds  to  the  iuviting 
fields  of  modem  acliievement. 

The  reason  why,  is  iiot  now  withheld  when  new  subjects 
are  presented.  We  no  longer  deal  with  ruies  merelj,  but  witb 
laws  and  gênerai  principles.  Pbilology  now  stands  among 
the  foremost  of  our  modem  sciences.  Proceeding  from  observa- 
tion and  the  patient  classification  of  facts,  it  bas  made  its  own 
those  potent  éléments  of  scientifîc  culture,  geueralization,  and 
mental  grasp,  în  discovering  new  laws.  Purthermore,  from, 
intense  and  protracted  considération  of  words,  tbe  vebicle  of 
thought,  and  of  mental  processes  in  combining  them,  we  come 
iuto  close  and  sympathetic  contact  with  tbe  human  mind.  If 
it  be  truc  that  notbing  tends  so  mucb  to  awaken  and  increase 
mental  activitj,  as  to  bebold  it  in  otbcrs,  surelj  to  watch  in- 
tently  tbe  processes  of  thought  of  a  higbly  cultivated  people, — 
of  tbe  master  minds  of  such  a  people,  —  "swayed  by  the  im- 
pulse of  Creative  energy,"  niust  arouse  tbe  student,  and  waken 
to  actirity  whatever  power  may  be  slumbering  within  bim. 
If  it  be  trne  that  ^^on  earth  tbere^s  notbing  great  but  man  ; 
in  man  tbere^s  notbing  great  but  mind,"  in  tbe  study  of  lan- 
guage,  tbe  crystallization  of  thought  and  feeling,  we  find  our 
nearest  approach  to  tbe  genius  of  humanity. 

But  cannot  tbe  study  of  tlie  modem  languages  accomplisb 
ail  tbis,  and  attain  a  practical  end  besides  ?  We  think  not. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  students  who  study  them  in 
BchQol,  evcr  make  any  especially  practical  use  of  them  after- 
wards.  Tbe  modem  languages,  aithougb  valuable  and  inter- 
esting  in  thomselves,  cannot,  from  their  character  as  modem 
languages,  be  made  to  supply  what  is  lost  in  neglecting  clas- 
sical study.  Ihe  professed  object  of  studying  Qerman  is  to 
learn  to  read  and  speak  it  ;  by  the  method  of  study,  too,  whicb 
will  accomplisb  this  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  So  witb 
French  ;  ail  or  nearly  ail  our  French  and  Qerman  grammars 
being  arranged  with  this  in  view.  As  instruments  of  mental 
culture  thèse  languages  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  the  field. 
Ând  even  if  we  were  to  take  them  up  scientifically,  the  clas- 
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sicsy  as  a  base  of  opérations,  must  be  mastered  before  we  can 
accomplish  anything  of  value.  We  belîeve  that  the  jçreat 
benefit,  the  **  practical  "  benefit  of  school-work  is  fonnd 
in  well-disciplined  mental  facuUies  trained  to  work  stronglj 
and  accurately  together. 

m.  As  to  habits:  To  attain  habits  of  attention,  of  thor- 
oughness,  of  patientlj  mastering  both  détail»  and  principles, 
of  determined  application,  is  unquestionably  valuable.  Thèse 
the  successful  classical  student  must  form. 

When,  in  addition  to  this,  from  weighing  the  varions  prob- 
abilities  as  to  the  signification  of  the  différent  words  and  the 
force  ot  the  forms  in  a  sentence,  the  habit  is  acquired  of  grasp- 
ing  comprehensively  the  minuti»,  and  of  judging  keenlv 
and  quickly  regarding  the  author's  thought,  we  hâve  gained  a 
mental  habit  not  to  be  lightlj  estimated. 

Thàt  this  is  not  the  habit  of  alwajs  reaching  absolute  con- 
clusions, but  often  onlj  probable  judgments  ;  and  even  the 
fact  that  différent  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  same  sentence 
may  sometimes  be  plausibly  defended,  only  proves  the  more 
strongly  the  fitness  of  thèse  pursuits  to  train  us  for  the  active 
duties  of  life,  where  much  of  our  data  is  assuraed,  and  many 
of  our  conclusions  are  necessarily  uncertain.  The  présent  âge, 
80  fuir  of  hasty  high  pressure  éléments,  seems  especially  to 
ueed  men  disciplined  in  habits  of  patience  and  thoroughness. 
As  civilization  advances,  so  much  the  more  is  thorough  train- 
ing  needed.  Said  Président  White,  when  inaugurated  at 
Oalesburg  : 

'*The  arrangement  of  words  in  a  regular  Latin  period  is  as 
well  calculated  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention,  as  though  it 
had  been  planned  for  that  very  purpose.  The  attention  beiiig 
arrested  by  placing  the  subject  at  thebeginningof  the  period, 
and  in  the  principal  sentence,  and  the  subordinate  sentences 
and  clauses  being  arranged  in  the  order  of  theif  relative  im- 
portance, the  order  of  words  is  thus  made  to  conform  to  the 
order  of  thought,  while  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  verb, 
which,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  period,  makes  known  at  once 
and  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the  judgment  and  views 
of  tho  writer."       ' 
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Marsh  in  his  lectures  bas  used  thîs  glroog  langaage  : 

"I  do  but  ecbo  the  universal  opinion  of  ail  persons  compé- 
tent to  pronounce  on  the  subject,  in  expressing  my  own  con- 
viction that  the  languagè  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
constitiites  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  mental  training 
aver  enjojed  by  man  ;  and  that  a  famîliarity  with  that  won- 
derful  speech,  its  poetry,  its  philosophy,  its  éloquence,  and  tlie 
history  which  it  embalms  is  incomparably  the  most  valuable 
of  intellectual  possessions." 

Qoodwin  says  :  "Tue  Greek  syutax,  as  it  was  developed 
and  refined  by  the  Âthenians,  is  a  most  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  thought."  And  aocording  to  Max  Millier: 
*'The  Greeks  alone  of  ail  nations  opened  almost  every  mine 
of  thought  that  has  sinco  been  worked  by  mankind  ;  and  they 
invented  and  perfected  almost  every  style  of  poetry  and  prose 
which  has  si n ce  been  cultivated  by  the  greatest  minds  of  our 
race.  Like  their  own  goddess  Athene,  the  people  of  Athens 
•eemed  to  spring  fullarmed  into  the  arena  of  history  ;  and 
we  look  in  vain  to  Egypt,  Syria,  or  India  for  more  than  a  few 
of  the  seeds  wliich  burst  into  such  marvellous  growth  on  the 
soil  of  Attica.'* 

Parrar  is  thus  emphatic  concerning  tl>e  study  of  Greek  : 

"It  has  been  found  to  be,  in  various  nations  and  âges  during 
many  hundrcd  years,  one  of  the  very  best  instruments  for  the 
exercise  and  training  of  the  mind.  It  may  hâve  been  studied 
irrationally,  pedantically  and  too  excluisvely  ;  but,  though  it 
is  désirable  that  much  should  be  superadded,  yet  with  Latin 
it  will  probably  ever  continue  to  be  —  what  the  great  German 
poet  Goethe  breathed  a  wish  that  it  always  should  be  —  the 
basis  of  ail  higher  culture." 
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ARTICLE    XIII. 

Iréland. 

Pew  of  the  many  récent  writers  on  ilie  Irisli  question  hâve 
been  so  geiicraHj  and  so  severely  criticîsed  as  the  very  con- 
servative  Lord  Sherbrooke.  But  one  of  hîs  statenieuts  will 
oertainly  pass  unchallenged  by  ail  wbo  attempt  to  niaster  the 
many  and  varied  tîowb  and  théories  which  the  présent  agita- 
tion has  evolved.  In  a  paper  on  '^  Législation  for  Ireland/* 
lie  says  :  *^  The  man*  must  be  indeed  actuated  by  an  adveu- 
turoQs  spirit  who  présumes,  in  the  absence  of  fuU  informa- 
tion, to  offer  crude  and  half-thought-out  suggestions  on  such  a 
subject."  ^  Though  a  much  less  tlian  "  full  "  information 
may  fit  one  to  understand  the  suhject,  whereupon  he  may  not 
présume  to  submit  practical  ^*  suggestions/'  it  still  remains 
true  that  much  and  varied  reading  is  needed  beforeone  can  hope 
to  know  the  mérita  of  the  problem.  Yet  we  know  of  no  prac- 
tical subjcct  in  respect  to  which  it  is  so  imperative  that  both, 
or  rather  ail,  sides  be  patiently  heard.  The  literature  of  the 
Iriah  question  is  beyond  any  précèdent  passionate  even  to 
violence.  Nearly  every  witness  clothes  lus  tacts  in  a  garb  so 
rhetorical  as  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  judicial  hearer  or 
reader.  When  so  accomplished  a  writer  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
whose  délicate  literary  instincts  must  revolt  at  an  uncanoni- 
cal)  certainly  a  coarse,  word,  is  tempted  to  make  use  of  ^^  bam- 
boozling,"  the  Irish  issue  being  his  thème,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  the  samo  irritant  moves  the  orators  of  the  Land 
League  to  phrases  more  in  keeping  with  a  street-brawl  than 
with  the  dignity  of  formai  délibération.  Â  cumulation  of 
adjectives  specially  meant  for  strength  is  usually  specially 
weak.  Educated  men  do  not  rave  when  weighty  and  convino- 
ing  facts  are  at  their  command.  What  is  called  the  Irish 
cause  is  literally  cursed  by  its  advocates.  By  their  invective 
its  champions  often  create  more  distrust  than  they  remove. 
The  same  fault  in  the  conservatives,  the  champions  of  the 
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landlords,  is  indeed  less,  but  only  less.    The  urgent  need  of 
both  parties  îs  modération  in  speech. 

It  has  become  the  duty  of  American  citizens  to  know  the 
daims  of  the  Irish  question  —  to  know  them,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  able  to  suggest  remédies.  That  question  has 
become  a  most  arrogant  interloper  in  our  politics.  It  is  in- 
deed well  and  even  needful  that  our  people  hâve  accurate  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  status  of  every  sufiFering  or  oppressed 
people,  that  they  may  apply  to  their  relief  the  efficient  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion.  The  over-taxed  German  farmer,  the 
neglected  and  starving  Irish  tenant,  and  the  common  Irish 
laborer  whom  the  Irish  tenant  employs,  hâve  each  and  ail  an 
imperative  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  their  more  fortunate 
brethren  in  this  more  favored  land.  The  American  people 
would  not  be  worthy  of  the  great  exemptions  and  positive 
privilèges  they  so  largoly  enjoy  were  they  indiflTerent  to  the 
distresses  of  their  fellow-men  in  other,  and  no  matter  how  far 
distant,  lands.  Were  the  ample  discussion  of,  and  the  pro- 
found  interest  in,  the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenants,  of  this 
sympathetic  character,  we  should  not  only  deem  it  a  duty  to 
enter  heartily  into  the  agitation,  but  we  should  take  pride 
therein  as  furnishing  the  conclusive  proof  that  our  own  pros- 
perity  has  not  hardened  our  hearts  to  the  pitiful  pleas  that 
come  to  us  from  the  oppressed  peoples  of  other  realms. 

But  every  intelligent  reader  of  this  must  agrée  with  us  that 
fuU  nine  tenths  of  what  is  called  American  sympathy  for  the 
Irish,  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Naturalization  has  iilled  our 
cities  with  Irish  citizens,  any  one  of  whom  is  as  poweriul  at 
the  ballot-box  as  Président  Arthur  or  Sonator  Edmunds. 
Thèse  citizens  are  **  solid  "  in  one  direction.  They  hold  the 
balance  of  political  power  in  most  of  our  large  cities  and  even 
towns.  Candidates  for  such  offices  as  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  are  in  mortal  fear  of  this  huge  balance  which  the  im- 
passioned  démagogue  can  by  a  word  turn  to  their  discomfiture. 
And  so  it  comes  about  that  mayors  and  governors  préside  at 
public  meetings,  and  with  forced  complaisance  listen  to  invec- 
tive and  ribaldry  which  they  secretly  loathe  as  a  humiliation 
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and  a  comprcnnise  of  their  self-respect.  In  truth,  tlie  Irish 
question  in  our  politics  lias  become  a  tyranny  as  insolent  and 
degrading  as  that  whîch  îs  so  often,  and  we  doubt  not  with 
fréquent  justice,  charg^d  upon  landlordism  itself.  The  greater 
part  of  the  American  interest  in  tho  Irish  question  is  the  most 
brazen  political  demàgogism.  And  for  tins  reason,  as  well  as 
for  t!ie  very  différent  one  that  Ireland  lias  a  real  grievance 
which  merîts  our  moral  interférence,  the  duty  to  look  into 
the  real  merîts  of  the  subject  has  become  one  of  our  wcighty 
and  immédiate  responsibilities.  Men  of  character,  repré- 
sentative of  American  principles,  and  pledged  to  needful  lég- 
islation and  wise  administration,  are,  for  the  reason  that  they 
wîll  not  tarnish  their  self-respect  by  pandcring  to  an  alien  or 
at  least  a  foreign  domination,  set  aside  for  advonturers 
and  démagogues  who  maké  it  their  study  to  stand  well  with 
the  voting  "  balance."  The  end  is  imperative,  and  it  must 
ère  long  assert  itself  in  our  politics,  that  it  be  made  quite  as 
serions  a  risk  to  seek  an  illegitimate  support,  as  to  refuse  to 
be  dobased  by  it.  A  proper  understanding  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, and  of  its  just  relations  to  the  American  people,  oannot 
fail  to  prove  counteractive  in  this  vitally  important  regard. 

We  hâve  stated  that  the  Irish  question  has  a  great  variety 
of  phases.  In  the  limits  proper  to  a  single  article  we  caimot, 
even  in  gênerai  terms,  discuss  the  entire  subject.  Our  pur- 
pose  is  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  current  controversy. 
It  has  appeared  to  us  that  a  rapid  review  of  the  historié 
features  of  the  agitation  may  bo  of  immédiate  service.  To 
lead  up  to  a  thème  is  in  no  small  degree  its  explanation.  This 
we  will  brieffy  attempi  adding  incidentally  such  reffections 
upon  othcr  phases  as  may  comport  with  our  gênerai  plan. 

A  bald  summary  of  the  geographical  features  of  Ireland  will 
be  an  important  help  in  this  task.  The  diminutive  appearance 
which  the  island  présents  on  the  school-maps  naturally  gives 
rise  to  the  impression  that  its  actual  area  is  very  small.  We 
hâve  learned  by  testing  that  very  many  who  hâve  been  at  no 
pains  to  correct  their  school-day  estimâtes,  hâve  a  notion  that 
in  territorial  extent  Ireland  is  about  equal  to  two  or  three 
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New  Eu^land  counties  !  Of  course,  the  slightest  rcflection 
based  upon  the  kiiowii  lacts  of  the  relief  givcn  in  seasons  of 
distress,  and  of  the  crowds  of  immigrants  annually  comiiifr  to 
this  coiintry,  must  bave  made  it  clear  that  such  a  comparisou 
is  grotesquely  inadéquate.  Yet  we  apprehend  that  those  of 
our  readers  who  hâve  beeii  at  no  pains  to  get  accurate  infor- 
mation, will  be  surprised  to  Icarn  that  the  area  of  Iroland 
(near  21,000,000  square  acres)  is  about  equal  to  that  of  New 
Ëngland  with  the  large  exclusion  of  Maine,  or  about  two-thirds 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A  rail-road  passage  from  the 
extrême  North-East  to  the  extrême  South- West  (about  300 
miles)  would  be  little  short  of  the  passage  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo.  Almost  its  narrowest  width,  from  Dublin  to  Oalwaj 
Bay  (120  miles),  is  a  little  more  than  the  distance  between 
Boston  and  Portiand.  Ircland,  territorially  equal  to  fifteen 
Hollands,  to  nearly  tliree  Belgiums,  is  therefore  of  sufficiently 
large  proportions  to  account  for  the  prominence  it  holda  in 
European  history,  and  also  to  account  for,  though  by  no  means 
to  justify,  the  influence  it  bas,  directly  and  indirectly,  upon 
American  politics  and  législation,  —  practically  controlling 
the  municipal  élections  and  determining  the  municipal  policy 
of  nearly  ail  our  large  cities,  while  its  **  balance  *'  of  power  in 
our  National  législature  is  pronounced  and  feared.  In  dimcn- 
pions  and  in  influence  it  is  anything  but  the  little  speck  wliich 
it  appears  upon  the  atlas  of  our  school-day  memorics. 

It  is  customary  to  classify  the  différent  qualities  of  the  soil 
under  the  heads  of  arable,  meadow  and  waste.  Of  Ireland's 
twenty-one  millions  of  acres,  about  six  millions  are  arable, 
and  under  skilful  husbandry  would  yield  rich  harvests-  About 
as  much  more  is  meadow.  The  remainder,  bog  in  the  inte- 
rior«  and  mountain  along  the  coasts,  is  at  présent  waste,  about 
half  of  it  reclaimable.  It  thus  averages  well  as  an  agricultural 
country, —  far  betcer  than  either  Scotland  or  Wales  ;  and  un- 
der reasonably  good  government  would  enable  a  thrifty  and 
economical  population  of  six  millions  to  live  in  comfort.  Since 
the  years  of  famine  in  1848-9  —  previous  to  which  the  popu- 
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lation  had  reached  eiglit  millions  —  deatlis  and  émigrations 
hsTe  reduced  the  number  to  about  six  millions. 

Tlie  sad  plight  of  Ireland  which  has  for  so  long  a  period 
moved  the  sjmpathy  of  more  farored  lands,  which  has  been. 
the  puzzle  of  the  ethnologist,  which  has  lored  statesmen  to 
the  task  of  solution  uniformlj  to  disappoint  their  çxpectations, 
which  has  becn  the  occasion  of  chronic  agitation,  which  has 
fed  tho  fires  of  hatred  towards  the  English  govemment  as 
oppressive,  and  which  has  been,  and  yet  continues  to  be,  the 
despair  of  philanthropists, —  is  tins:  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  Irisli  domain  is  held  by  a  comparatively  few  proprictors, 
most  of  whom  are  absentées, —  dwelling  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent, —  the  lands  l)eing  occupied  by  tenants,  who  pay, 
or  are  requirod  to  pay,  fixed  sums  in  the  form  of  annual  rents. 
The  parties  directly  dealing  with  the  tenants  are  seldom  the 
légal  proprietors,  but  their  agents  or  stewards,  who  attend  to 
the  détails  of  letting  tlie  farms,  collecting  tlie  dues,  and  for- 
warding  the  same  to  the  owners  at  London,  Paris,  Rome,  or 
whatever  city  or  retreat  may  be  their  chosen  home.  The 
tenants  insist  that  they  cannot  live  in  anything  like  comfort 
on  what  is  left  of  the  products  of  their  toil  after  tho  claims  of 
the  landlords  are  met.  It  is  certain  that  with  a  proportion  of 
exceptions,  they  are  in  an  estate  of  extrême  poverty,  no  large 
proportion  of  them  literally  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger,and 
in  seasons  of  famine, —  when  the  potato  crop,  which  is  the 
staple  (though  not  near  so  exclusive  of  other  productions  as 
common  report  allèges)  fails, —  forced  to  subsist  on  charity  or 
starve.  Testimonies  seriously  differ  as  to  the  extent  and  the 
intensity  of  suffering  in  the  island,  but  ail  agrée  to  the  effect, 
that  the  distress  among  the  farmers  and  the  common  laborers 
whom  the  farmers  employ,  is  far  beyond  parallel  in  other 
European  domains, —  so  exceptionally  great  and  constant, 
that  the  active  intervention  of  the  govemment  and  of  the  be- 
nevolent  in  other  lands,  is  frcquently  made  necessary  to  pre- 
Aent,  not  simply  wide-spread  suffering,  but  literal  starvation. 

It  may  be,  it  certainly  is,  difficult  to  distribute  the  blâme  of 
this  pitiable  estate.     But  the  reality  not  simply  of  mistake 
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in  polîcy,  but  of  wrong, —  tlie  quality  and  degreo  of  wrong 
whicli  mako  it  exceptional,  and  whicli  demand  the  interven- 
tion of  législation,  and  call  for  the  profound  censure  of  the 
world's  opinion  —  cannot  be  a  mattcr  of  dispute.  The  starl- 
ling,  thrilling,  heart-rending  facts  are  thèse  :  millions  of  hu- 
roan  beings  are  in  destitution,  and  in  annuai  fear  of  starva* 
tion  unless  relieved  bj  charity,  and  this  in  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and  the  land  so  favored  bj  climate  and  natural  fertilitj 
as  to  promise,  not  simply  sustenance,  but  wide-spread  comfort. 
Whether  the  culpable  cause  be,  as  many  allège,  in  the  blood 
of  an  indolent,  quarrelsome,  thriftloss,  ignorant,  and  bigoted 
race,  under  whose  husbandry  Edeii  itself  would  speedily  be- 
come  a  désert  ;  or,  as  others  allège,  in  the  unjust  and  heart- 
less  exactions  and  tyrannies  of  prodigal  and  distant  landlords  ; 
or,  as  yct  others  aver,  in  "  historié  wrongs  "  whereby  the  nat- 
ural owners  of  the  soil  were  robbed,  their  rightful  possession 
madc  over  to  courtiers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  ;  or,  as  another 
party  may  claim,  in  the  tyranny  of  a  naturally  foreign  power 
that  holds  the  land  hy  conquest,  and  upholds  its  supremacy 
by  brutal  pénal  statues, —  or  whether  the  culpable  cause  be  in 
a  combination  of  thèse  causes,— the  fact  of  wrong  as  some- 
thing  over  and  above  mistake  or  misfortune,  is  not  even  in 
controversy.  To  this  extent  ail  parties  and  lactions  are  in 
p.jrfect  agrcement. 

We  turn  to  the  difficult  questions:  On  whom  rests  the 
blâme  of  the  great  wrong  ?  How  is  the  blame  to  be  distrib- 
uted  among  différent  parties  ?  In  what  particulars  are  the 
landlords,  the  tenants,  and  those  who  act  as  their  champions, 
and  the  statesmen  in  the  législature  or  in  the  cabinet,  rcspec- 
tively  at  fault  ?  Our  brief  answer  or  solution,  as  we  hâve  niti- 
niated,  will  le  substantially  historié. 

There  would,  wo  doubt  not,  bave  been  little  temptatiou  or 
disposition  to  single  out  the  landlords  for  spécial,  almost  ex- 
clusive censure,  had  they  corne  into  the  possession  of  the  Irish 
lands  through  purchase,  or  as  an  inheritance  from  those  who 
formally  bought  and  paid  for  the  property.  The  sensé  of 
rightful  property  where  an  owner  bas  put  moncy  înto  bis  pos- 
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8688101)8,  is  80  geiicral  and  dominant,  that  an  attempt  to  dis^ 
possess  him  by  any  method  to  wliîch  hc  i8  not  a  willing  partj, 
would  shock  the  communitj  as  robbery  in  form.  But  tho 
landlords,  as  a  class,  liave  not  formally  paid  for  their  landed 
possessions,  nor  hâve  they  inherited  from  those  who  paid 
therefor.  There  are,  indecd,  instances  in  which  the  proprie- 
tors  havo  invested  in  the  Irish  soil,  in  which  to  the  soil  they 
may  hâve  inhorited  they  hâve  addod  continuons  acres  by  pur- 
chase.  But  thèse  are  exceptional  cases.  As  a  class  tlie  land- 
lords  are  in  possession  by  inheritance,  and  this  from  parties 
who  also  lield  by  inheritance.  And  the  line  of  inheritance  is 
traced  back  to  générations  who  took  possession  by  force.  And 
the  présent  génération  of  tenants  nurse  the  exaspeniting  belief 
that  they  are  the  victims  of  "  historié  wrong,"  that  they  are 
tenants  lipon  a  soil  that  would  bave  beeu  theirs  hàd  not  their 
ancestors  been  robbed  ;  that  the  landlords  of  the  présent  day 
are  the  descendants  of  the  robbers  —  of  the  courtiers  and 
ftoldiers  of  fortune,  whom  British  ruiers  enriched  by  confîs- 
catingin  their  favor  a  domain  that  was  the  rightiul  possession 
of  Inshraen  born  upon  the  Irish  soil. 

In  the  many  and  conâicting  opinions  given  forth  in  the 
profuse  current  literatui'e  of  the  Irish  question,  it  is  easy  to 
note  the  gênerai  agreement  on  at  least  this  point  :  The  wrong 
of  wrongs,  the  wrong  that  is  the  parent  of  ail  the  griefs  and 
irritations  and  oppressions,  and  of  the  sensé  of  injury  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  is  that  of  the  8o-called  ^^  his- 
torié wrong.'*  Tl>e  tenant  bas  been  led  to  feel  that  every 
shilling  he  parts  with  in  the  payment  of  rent  is  so  much  paid 
to  the  descendants  of  those  who  robbed  bis  ancestors.  And 
tins  ground  of  sullen  discontent  is  aggravated  further  by  the 
reâection  that  the  landlord  is  usually  an  absentée  ;  that  he 
lias  no  intercst  in  the  tenant  beyond  that  of  forcing  from  him, 
it  may  be,  his  last  penny  to  expend  upon  luxuries  and  pleas* 
ures  in  Paris  or  Rome.  The  tenant  sees  the  products  of  his 
toil  forcibly  wrencbed  from  him,  not  to  make  markets  and 
quicken  industries  at  home,  but  to  support  titled  vagabonds 
in  other  lands. 
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It  îs  not  a  new  or  strange  thing  to  fînd  even  a  good  cause 
compromîsed  by  an  illegitimate  defence.  That  the  Irish  pea»- 
ant  lias  a  real  grievance  cannot  be  questioiied  by  aiiy  one 
who  fairly  looks  into  the  facts  and  the  antécédents  of  his  con- 
dition. But  when  he  justifies  his  complaint  and  demands 
rectification  on  the  score  of  historié  injustice,  he  raakes  an 
appeal  winch  no  aoccpted  principle  for  the  correcting  of  prés- 
ent wrongs  will  sustain.  In  truth,  that  which  the  tenants 
make  the  head  and  front,  and  almost  the  substance,  of  their 
wrong,  is,  for  the  existing  génération,  no  wrong  whatever,  at 
least  not  that  kind  of  a  wrong  which  can  be  made  to  justify  a 
présent  discontent.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  ambigu- 
ous  statement  than  that  of  **  historié  injustice."  And  one 
attempting  to  correct  that  sort  of  injustice  would  be  puzzled  to 
détermine  at  what  date  and  upon  what  théâtre  to  he§\t\. 

The  most  conspicuous,  the  most  gênerai  fact  of  history  is 
conquest.  It  îs  difficult  to  name  a  people  who,  if  they  hâve 
been  conquered,  were  not  themselves  conquerors.  European 
history  opens  with  epochs  of  invasion  —  one  race  displaciug 
another  ;  this  in  turn  displacing  a  third  ;  the  third,  a  fourtli  ; 
and  80  on, —  as  upon  the  océan  one  wave  pursues  the  wave 
before  it  and  is  pursued  by  the  one  next  behind  it.  Take 
France  as  an  example.  Celts  from  Eastern  Europe  drove  out 
what  are  called  aborigines  —  so  called  because  their  history 
is  not  known.  The  Romans  drove  out  or  subjugated  the 
Oelts,  or  Oauls  as  they  were  more  specifically  called.  The 
Kranks  did  the  same  for  the  Qaulish  Romans.  Âgain,  to  make 
England  give  the  well  known  illustration.  Romans  conquered, 
and  amalgamated  with,  the  early  Britons.  When  the  Roman 
légions  were  withdrawn,  the  Saxons  crossed  the  Oliannel  and 
took  possession.  The  Normans  conquered  the  Saxons.  Early 
Italian  history  is  rife  with  tliese  oonflicts  of  races,  the  weaker 
being  roplaoed  by  the  stronger  in  a  long  séries  of  invasioni, 
and  also,  particularly  in  early  Roman  history,  of  civil  wars. 
The  conquest  of  the  Aborigines  in  America,  which  makes  the 
earliest  anoals  of  car  own  country,  is  fraiiful  of  £xam- 
ples  in  illustration.    And  expropriation  of  the  soil  —  the  land 
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passiiig  from  conqiiered  to  conqueror  —  is  the  uniform  char- 
acteristic  of  tribal  invasion  in  every  âge.  Historié  injustice 
ail  tins  maj  be,  but  to  name  the  party  tbat  is  not  as 
mnch  sinning  as  sinned  against  would  puzzle  eveu  a  Niebhur. 
Eacli  bas  been  oppressor  and  oppressed  in  its  turn.  And  is 
it  proper  now  to  correct  tlie  historié  wrong  ?  Wliich  one  ? 
^s  well  attempt  to  get  the  oak  back  into  the  acorn  !  Land 
League  orators  who  inSame  tlie  ignorant  tenants  bj  reciting 
to  tbeni  the  annals  of  historié  wrong,  we  do  not  think  are 
fools.     But  if  not  fools,  what  are  they  ? 

Particularly  is  this  forin  of  appeal  unwise  as  made  to  the 
Catliolic  people  of  Ireland.  Strange  to  note,  and  there  is 
inuch  of  the  irony  of  fate  in  the  history,  the  most  intensely 
Catholie  of  peoples,  the  most  faithful  and  unquestioning  in 
their  allegiance  and  dévotion  to  the  nominal  head  of  tbe  Rom- 
ish  Ghurch,  are  in  their  hatred  of  English  dominance,  forced 
to  remember  that  the  hand  which  first  riveted  upon  them  the 
English  fetters  was  that  of  a  Catholie  Pope  !  Yet  again,  the 
immédiate  occasion  of  the  first  English  invasion  was  the  véhé- 
ment pétition  of  an  Irish  king.  In  the  year  1166,  Pope 
Adrian  IV.,  in  the  exercise  of  what  at  that  period  was  deemed 
the  rightf ul  prérogative  of  the  head  of  the  Papacy,  issued  a  bull 
conferring  upon  King  Henry  the  Second  of  England  the  sov- 
ereignty  of  Ireland,  commanding  ail  Irish  peoples  to  obey  him 
as  their  rightful  monarch, —  the  chief  considération  of  which 
favor  was  to  be  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Ghurch  at 
Rome  from  every  Irish  family.  A  few  years  later,  a  king  of 
Leinster  having,  in  the  chronic  civil  commotions  of  the  island, 
been  driven  from  his  petty  throne,  besought  Henry  to  send  an 
English  army  and  re-instate  him,  the  reward  to  be  the  holding 
of  his  domain  as  a  subject  of  the  English  monarch.  Thirteen 
years  after  the  Papal  gift,  acting  on  the  supplication  of  the 
Irish  prince,  the  first  English  force  was  sent  to  Ireland.  The 
invasion  was  nominally  successful,  and  Ireland  bowed  to  its 
new  master.  This  far  more  formai  than  substantial  conquest, 
easily  and  rather  gently  made  (a  fuU  century  elapsed  before 
tbe  conquest  was  real),  is  the  initial  act  of  English  suprem- 
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acy  on  the  Irish  Isle.  This  certainlj  may  be  classified  iinder 
**  Instoric  wrongs."  But  the  principal  wrong-doer  was  a  pope, 
and  the  chief  tempter  an  Irish  king. 

Conquest,  rébellion,  re-conquest,  and  yet  fiirther  rébellion, 
Bometimes  involving  the  extermination  of  the  weaker  party, 
sometimes  its  enslavement,  sometimes  the  graduai  nringling 
of  both  races  or  parties, —  such  is  the  gênerai  character  of  the 
early  history  of  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  in  truth,  of  ail  the 
éarly,  even  of  the  later  historiés.  In  those  gênerai  regards 
the  "  historié  wrong  "  to  Ireland  is  not  at  ail  peculiar,  its  his- 
torié antécédents  being  identical  with  those  of  every  other 
people. 

But  there  are,  however,  two  regards  in  whicli  the  English 
conquest  of  Ireland  and  the  dominance  of  English  rule,  hâve 
made  the  Irish  suhjugation  very  peculiar  and  very  unfortu- 
nate.  What  is  now  called  the  Irish  question,  including  its 
chronic  hâte  of  English  dominance,  has  its  explanation  and 
its  cause  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  supreraacy.  Ând 
as  that  peculiarity  is  the  "  key  to  the  situation,"  a  brief  word 
of  statement  and  elucidation  may  be  well. 

Sententiously  put,  the  English  conquest  of  Ireland  has  never 
been  thorough,  Had  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  Henry  IL 
been  foUowed  up  by  complète  and  permanent  subjugation,  there 
would,  at  this  date,  hâve  been  no  Irish  question  any  more  than 
there  is  a  Welsh  question.  Wiien,  in  about  1280,  Edward  I. 
invaded  Wales,  he  made  the  conquest  complète.  Insurrec- 
tion was  promptly  and  eflBciently  crushed,  and  English  law 
and  civilization  being  extended  over  the  people,  a  century  had 
not  passed  ère  the  Welsh  had,  along  with  the  rights,  the  senti-, 
ments  and  the  préjudices,  of  Englishmen.  The  results  in  Ire- 
land would  certainly  hâve  been  substantially  the  same,  had 
the  English  conquest  been  equally  complète.  England's 
wrong  and  reproach  bave  been  that  from  Henry  II.  in  the  lat- 
ter  part  ot  the  twelfth  century  to  Victoria  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth,  England  has  not  been  constant,  inflexible, 
and  thorough  in  any  policy.  Its  supremacy  of  seven  centu- 
ries has  been  loose,  intermittent,  vacillating, —  in  nothing  thor- 
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ough.  History  gives  no  example  of  a  half-conquered  and  a 
half-governed  yet  quiet  people.  In  wliat  aiins  at  such  an 
estate,  insurrection  is  clironic.  Husitancy  to  assert  fuU  su- 
prcmacy  îs  attributed  to  fear,  or  to  a  conscious  inability  to 
make  good  tlie  pretence  of  supremacy.  And  no  people  will 
suhmit  to  an  autliority  the  strength  of  which  they  bave  been 
taugbt  to  distrust.  Natnrally,  as  long  as  tbe  sensé  of  being  a 
distinct  race,  of  being  a  conquered  and  harsbly  treated  people, 
of  being  "  under  a  hated  yoke  "  remains  distinct  and  vivid,  the 
bitterness  of  discontent  will  be  nursed,  and  tbe  instinct  of 
patriotism,  not  less  tban  tbe  maddening  désire  to  be  free, 
will  seize  upon  every  pretcxt  for  rîsing  against  tbe  foreign 
oppresser. 

England's  most  conservative,  not  less  tban  its  most  libéral, 
statesmen  bave  been,  and  yet  are,  ready  to  make  tbe  conces- 
sion tbat  its  policy  —  ratber  its  lack  of  any  determined  and 
constant  policy  —  in  dealing  witb  Ireland,  bas  been  wrong, 
and  tbe  parent  of  many  wrongs.  Its  make-believe  rule  bas 
had  just  enough  of  reality  to  irritate  tbe  nominally  conquered 
people,  and  it  bas  never  bad  reality  cnougb  to  root  ont  tbat 
wbicb  tempts  to  irritation.  Had  its  purpose  from  the  begin- 
ning  been  to  keep  Ireland  in  a  constant  yet  futile  ferment  of 
revolt,  it  could  not  bave  invented  a  policy  belter  adapted  to 
that  end,  tban  the  one  it  bas  actually  pursued. 

It  is  but  just  that  tbe  occasions  which  hâve  led  England's 
monarchs  and  statesmen  iuto  a  course  of  foreign  policy  so 
exceptional,  and,  it  would  seem,  so  obviously  subversive  of 
their  own  interests,  be  considered. 

We  bave  intimated  that  two  causes  or  occasions  hâve  been 
operative  as  explaining  (though  by  no  means  justifying)  the 
spasmodic  and  never  thorough  management  of  the  Irish  con- 
quest.  In  very  gênerai  terms  thèse  are  :  1.  Schemes  of  corir 
quest  and  of  rule  on  the  continent  ;  and  2.  Eccleèiastical  and 
theological  changée  in  England  antagonistic  to  what  had  become 
the  passionate  and  unreasoning  Church-prejudice  in  Ireland. 
In  the  historié  évolution,  other  causes,  such  as  the  Wars  of 
(be  Roses,  Peasant  insurrections,  and  the  two  Révolutions  — 
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one  overtlirowing  the  monarcliy,  and  tlie  second  drlvîng  ont 
of  the  kingdom  tbe  constitutional  ruler, —  mîxed  more  orless, 
and  alwajs  largely,  wîth  the  two  gênerai  causes  namcd,  but 
thèse  two  substantially  include  tlie  complète  history.  Under 
each  head  a  brief  word. 

1.  Far  into  the  reign  of  the  Tiidors  Englîsh  ambition  was 
hardly  less  operative  on  the  continent,  particularly  in  Nor- 
mandy  and  France,  than  on  the  British  Isles.  As  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  grief  that  oppressed 
Queen  Mary  was,  not  that  she  had  kindled  the  fagots  at  Sraith- 
field,  but  that  she  had  lost  Calais.  At  first  to  hold  Normandy  ; 
then  —  as  the  names  of  Cressy  (1346),  Poictiers  (1856),  and 
Agiucourt  (1416)  will  remind  the  raost  superficial  reader  of 
the  annals —  to  conquer  and  annex  France  (a  struggle  ho  long 
and  persistent  that  it  bas  the  name  of  the  Hundred  Years 
War)  ;  and,  far  later,  the  ail  absorbing  passion  and,  as  it  was 
deemed,  necessity,  of  checking  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
—  to  which  belong  the  famé  of  Marlborough  and  the  battle- 
fieldsof  Blenheim  (1706)  and  Malplaquet  (1709),— not  to 
include  the  all-absorbing  continental  anxiety  during  the  récent 
period  of  the  French  Révolution  and  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  : 
such,  in  the  baldest  terms  of  generality,  bas  been  the  direction 
of  British  energy  ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest. 

When  Henry  IL  had  simply  begun  the  subjugation  of  Ire- 
land,  he  suddenly  left  bis  new  possession,  including  what  are 
called  the  English  settlements  within  the  Pale  (a  narrow  strip 
of  Irish  soil  on  the  East  and  South)  to  relapse  into  the  ancient 
Irish  barbarism,  called  away  by  what  he  deemed  a  far  more 
serious  urgency  in  Normandy.  Henry  VIIL  took  Ireland  in 
hand  with  characterîstic  energy,  only  to  drop  it  as  tbe  ambi- 
tion of  theEmperor  Charles  the  Fifth  made  a  pressing  exigency 
across  the  English  Channel.  The  history  of  Ireland  under 
Elizabeth  is  sîmply  the  history  of  rebellions  put  down  to  be 
succeeded  by  fresh  insurrections.  James  the  First  deserves 
the  crédit  of  being  the  first  to  attempt  something  that  should 
prove  durable  in  the  way  of  subjection  through  civilization  ; 
but  at  bis  period  the  Irish  revolt  had  become  chronic —  Scotch 
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and  Eiiglîsh  settlements  in  Ulster,  makîng  tliat  province  the 
most  favored  portion  of  the  island,  being  liis  solitary  trophy. 
Charactcrize  as  our  beliefs  or  onr  préjudices  niay  lead  us  to 
do,  the  work  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  his  bittcrest  foe 
wîll  say,  that  of  ail  British  rulers,  he  was  the  only  one  that 
took  the  task  in  hand  as  if  he  really  meant  to  finish  it.  Under 
his  iron  rule  the  island  was  brought  to  subniission,  and  an 
efficient,  systeraatic  policy  was  begun.  But  he  was  an  usurper 
(at  least  was  so  deemed)  and  on  his  death  his  policy  was  not 
only  changed  but  largely  reversed.  Under  William  III.  the 
business  of  re-conquest  had  becorae  only  partially  successful, 
when  continental  dangers  took  Ireland  out  of  his  thought  not 
less  than  out  of  his  hand. 

2.  Very  momentous  wore  the  disturbing  and  diverting  influ- 
ences that  came  of  religious  changes  in  England  with  which 
Ireland  had  no  sympaihy.  Henry  VIII.  had  little  difficulty 
indeed  in  his  attempt  to  transfer  the  Church-supremacy  from 
the  Pope  to  himself,  at  least  within  the  Pale.  But  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  Church  Headship  of  the  English  monarch 
drew  with  it  a  change  of  creed  and  of  ritual,  ail  Ireland 
revolted  in  disgust  not  less  than  in  belief  ;  and  its  allegiance 
to  tha  Papal  power  grew  strouger  just  in  proportion  to  the 
endeavors  of  the  English  government  to  force  upon  it  a  différ- 
ent faith  and  a  différent  allegiance.  The  accession  of  Mary, 
largely  reversing  the  action  of  her  father,  and  still  more  that 
of  her  brother,  Edward  VI.,  was  attended  with  a  correspond- 
iug  vacillation  in  Ireland.  The  accession  of  Elizabeth  was  a 
reversai  in  the  direction  of  Protestantism,  and  in  blunt  défi- 
ance of  the  Pope,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  anything 
attempted  by  her  father  and  brother,  and  once  more  Ireland 
was  required  to  change  its  attitude,  and  violently  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  belief  and  its  préjudice.  Elizabeth  secms  to  hâve 
had  the  good  sensé  to  perçoive  that  her  scheme  was  simply 
impracticable,  and  so  winked  at  a  non-compliance  with  her 
requirements  —  in  other  words,  was  politic  enough  not  to 
seem  to  see  that  her  will  was  not  heeded.  But  what  her  own 
judgment  prudently  withheld,  the  animosity  of  the  Pope,  whom 
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she  had  offended,  supplied,  and  the  nominal  requîrements  of 
the  English  governmeut  were  made  the  prétest  for  insurrec- 
tion under  the  suggestion  and  blessing  of  the  Papal  head. 
And  so  again  insurrection  arose,  only  to  be  temporarily  put 
down  in  blood.  The  civil  wars  came,  and  Charles  I.,  in  bis 
conflict  with  the  Long  Parliainent,  was  only  too  willing  that 
the  Catholic  hostility  to  the  Puritans  of  Cromwell  and  bis 
party  should  croate  a  diversion  in  bis  favor.  It  is  to  tbis  day 
a  question  of  bot  dispute  whetbsr  the  hand  of  Charles  was  in 
the  Irish  St.  Bartholomew  of  1641, —  in  which  forty  thousand 
Protestants  were  surprised  and  massacred, —  which  atrocious 
savagery  Cromwell  professed  to  avenge  nine  years  later.  The 
ascendancy  of  the  Commonwealth  gave  Cromwell  bis  oppor- 
tunity  in  ibo  subjection  of  Ireland,  and  in  a  confiscation  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  territory  —  in  which  the  Irish  owners 
were  dispossessed,  and  the  Puritan  soldiers  were  settled  as 
proprietors  —  the  bitterness  of  a  religions  révolution  being 
the  împelling  passion.  No  sooner  are  the  Cromwellians  well 
in  place,  the  land  teeming  under  their  skilful  Inisbandry,  than 
cornes  the  Rcstoration,  and  thèse  confiscations  are  largely  (by 
no  means  altogether)  reversed  :  in  which  change  it  is  Catbol- 
icism  triumplungover  Protestantism,  rather  than  Ireland  get* 
ting  rectification  from  England.  James  IL  is  driven  from 
the  throno,  and  William  IIL  succeeds,  and  the  exiled  monarch, 
following  80  many  précédents,  appeals,  not  to  L-isli  patriotism 
to  resist  the  Dutch  usurper,  but  to  Irish  Catholicism  to  op- 
pose the  Protestantism  which  the  new  monarch  represented  ; 
in  which  appeal  he  bas' not  alono  the  approval  but  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Romish  Church.  Of  course  there  is  anotlier 
insurrection,  another  temporary  putting  down  of  insurrection, 
another  exchange  of  proprietors,  in  ail  of  which  political  action 
is  intensified  and  made  bitter  by  the  enthusiasm  of  theological 
and  ecclcsiastical  fanaticism.  Thèse  naked  outlines  of  a  vast 
hîstory  are  enough  to  indicate  the  vital  regards  in  which  relig- 
ions révolutions  in  England  were  a  mighty  factor  in  the  lack 
of  stability  and  thoroughness  which  bave  proved  to  Ireland  a 
far  greater  woe  than  any  real  subjugafion  could  possibly  bave 
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proved.  England's  poor  yet  plausible  excuse  was  apparent  : 
The  crises  on  tbe  continent,  in  the  civil  wars,  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  convulsions,  certainly  could  not  be  deferred  to  a 
nacre  convenient  opportunity  ;  but  in  any  case,  it  was  tbonght, 
and  witb  chronic  fatality,  that  the  Irish  crisis  could  be  deferred. 
In  the  constantly  recurring  exigency  of  revolt  in  Ireland,  Eng- 
land  seeraed  to  say  :  "  Ireland  is  out  there  in' the  océan,  away 
from  near  or  dangerous  contact  with  other  nations  ;  no  vcry 
great  barin  can  ensue  even  if  its  subjection  is  deferred,  and 
its  affairs  for  a  while  remain  anarchical  ;  but  Spain,  and 
France,  and  Holland,  and  Scotland,  must  be  attended  to 
on  the  instant  :  when  accounta  are  settled  with  tliem,  tlïcn  it 
will  be  time  to  look  after  the  turbulent  island."  But  thèse 
pressing  "accounts"  were  never  settled  ;  and  the  convenient 
opportunity  to  look  after  the  turbulent  island  never  came. 
An  Irish  settlement  would  be  vigorously  begun,  to  be  sud- 
denly  dropped,  that  what  was  deeraed  a  more  pressing  exi- 
gency might  be  first  disposed  of.  Ireland  was  ihus  always  to 
be,  but  never  was,  dealt  with.  It  was,  therefpre,  always 
teuipted  into  the  insurrections  which,  in  their  outcome,  were- 
uniformly  fatal.  We  must  add,  that  the  chief  of  sinners  in 
the  character  ot  tempter  was  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Thus  it  is  explained  that  from  Henry  II.  to  Victoria,  the 
cause  of  Causes  in  accounting  for  the  miseries  of  Ireland  was 
in  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  normally  conquering  party  — 
in  brief,  in  England's  lack  of  thoroughness. 

In  ail  this  we  are  giving  not  opinions  but  facts.  Tlic  key 
to  ail  the  Irish  griefs  is  not  in  conquests,  is  not  in  confisca- 
tions, is  not  even  in  bad  government  —  it  is  in  half-govcrn- 
ment  ;  in  spasmodic,  intermittent  government  ;  in  govern- 
ment fliat  neither  vigorously  took  Ireland  in  hand,  nor  yet  took 
the  hand  ofT,  that  had  policies  but  never  a  policy.  Had 
Henry  II.,  or  had  Cromwell,  driven  every  Irishman  into  the 
sea,  and  put  an  Englishman  into  his  place,  savage  as  the 
j)oiicy  would  hâve  been,  terrible  as  it  would  hâve  proved 
to  the  individual  victim,  to  Ireland  itself,  to  the  Ireland  of 
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today  tho  extermination  woiild  hâve  been  a  mercy  in  com- 
parison  with  the  lack  of  policy  tliat  lias  been  tbe  characteristic 
of  English  conquest.  The  horror  would  bave  been  for  once 
and  for  a  season,  and  there  an  end.  Even  extermination  and 
expropriation  would  bave  caused  a  far  less  aggreg^ite  of  Irish 
woe. 

Indeod,  a  candid  mind  cannot  read  the  bistory  of  England's 
cbronic  blunder  m  its  management  of  Ireland,  and  not  feel  a 
sympathy  for  it  as  well  as  for  its  victim.  As  with  tbe  iridi- 
vidual  wrong-doer,  so  it  bas  proved  with  tbe  erring  nation. 
Ëngland  bas  been  tbe  victim  of  its  folly.  Its  long  list  of  pénal 
laws,  —  its  test  acts  and  its  inéligible  acts, —  wbereby  at  one 
time  it  was  made  a  crime  to  worship  in  tbe  Irisii  tonp;ue  ;  at 
another  time,  was  made  unlawful  for  a  Catbolic  to  bold  a  civil 
or  military  oflSce  ;  at  a  later  date,  to  bold  a  seat  in  tbe  United 
Parliament, —  tbese  with  tbe  cbronic  and  stubborn  agitation 
growing  ont  of  tbem,  tbe  fends,  and  violence,  and  even  mur- 
ders  in  tbe  struggle  for  tbe  rescindingof  exclusive  législation, 
and  tbe  enaçting  of  Emancipation  acts  :  in  ail  of  tbese  oppres- 
sive, invidious  and  react<onary  phases  of  législation,  Englan(^ 
really  believed  that  it  bad  tbe  excuse  of  necessity  ;  that  it 
must  do  a  second  wrong  because  it  bad  donc  tbe  first  ;  and 
do  a  tbird  because  it  bad  donc  a  second  ;  and  so  on  in  a 
dismal  succession  of  wrongs.  We  are  led  to  tbe  strong  belief 
that,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  instances,  England  bas  not 
wisbed  to  be  cruel  to  Ireland.  It  was  cruel  because  it  did  not 
dare  to  be  kind  ;  and  tbe  danger  in  being  kind  —  whicb  was 
often  a  real  danger  —  was  tbe  fruit  and  penalty  of  its  owu 
folly,  of  its  lack  of  thorotiffhness. 

In  any  attempt  to  define  tbe  ill  désert  of  England  in  its 
relations  with  Ireland,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  both  parties 
that  due  considération  be  bad  of  the  ethnie  peculiarities  of 
tbe  Irish  as  a  people.  It  is  among  tho  inexplicable  problems 
that  a  race  exceptionally  gifted  in  a  never  failijig  humor,  iu 
tbe  inventiveness  of  ready  and  pungent  wit,  and  whicb  bas, 
in  individual  instances,  flowered  in  genius  of  tbe  rarest  qual- 
ity,  bas  none  tbe  less  made,  with  abundant  opportunities,  full 
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proof  of  its  incapacity  for  sel f-govern ment.  As  a  race,  the 
Irish  are  passionate,  ardent,  suddcn  in  quarrel,  and  withont 
selt-eontrol.  Individually  brave,  under  proper  leadership 
good  soldiers,  they  bave  never  shown  the  steadiness  which 
iuheres  in  military  requirements.  Had  Greeks  or  Scots  beeu 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  thcro  would  never  hâve  been  a  com- 
plaint  of  English  oppression.  But  Irish  annals  hâve  no  Mara- 
thon or  Bannockburn.  It  is  hnmiliating  to  note  with  what 
ease  a  handful  of  English  soldiers  has  routed  Irish  thousands 
in  the  open  field.  It  was  tluis  in  the  dawn  of  Irish  history. 
Tacitus  reports  Agricola  as  saying  ''  that  a  simple  légion  and 
a  few  auxiliaries  would  be  sufficîent  entiroly  to  conquer 
Ireland  and  keep  it  in  subjection."  ^  Eighty  thousand  Eng- 
lish soldiers  were  powerloss  to  conquer  Scotland.  The 
first  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  IL  was  easily  eifected  by 
three  thousand.  In  its  many  rebellions,  Ireland  has  had  the 
advantages  of  numbers  and  of  fighting  on  its  own  soil,  and  of 
the  patriotic  enthusiasra,  but  in  every  instance  it  has  been  at 
least  nominally  put  down.  As  a  rule,  the  Irish  hâve  been 
behind  ail  European  peoples  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  A 
writer,  unfricndlj  it  may  be,  yet  states  tho  but  too-wcll  authen- 
ticated  facts  in  saying  that  tho  Irish  "  havo  neither  imitated 
their  [thè  English]  husbandry,  nor  adopted  their  manufac- 
tures. Their  noble,  natural  harbors  are  desolate,  their  mag- 
nificent  fisheries  untouched,  their  minerai  fields  unexplored. 
.  .  .  To  maintain  an  idle  and  barbarous  independence  is 
theîr  idea  of  freedom  ;  to  repel  the  first  advances  of  industry 
their  principle  of  patrîotism."  And  he  quotes  Hume  to  the 
effect  that  in  1560,  Shan  O'Neill  "  put  to  death  several  of  his 
folio wers  because  they  endeavored  to  introduce  the  art  of 
bread-making  after  the  English  fashion."  ^  In  the  connection 
the  same  author  cites  the  very  plain-speak4ngterms,  of  a  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  Doyle,  who,  as  recently  as  1831, 
addressed  his  flock  in  words  which,  had  they  corne  from  a 
Protestant,  would  be  set  down  to  the  malice  of  religious  préj- 
udice, as  follows  : 

«  Life  of  Agricola.  Chap.  XXIV. 
Sir  A.  AlLsoa*s  History  of  Europe,  Chap.  IX.,  Seo.  14. 
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"  What  are  tlie  sources  ot  your  evils  ?  A  disregard  of 
yourselves,  spriiiging  ont  of  your  owii  worthlessness,  your 
own  idleness,  your  own  drunkenuess,  your  own  want  of  energy 
and  industry  and  improving  your  own  condition.  Thèse  are 
your  vices,  the  fruits  of  long-continued  and  grinding  oppres- 
sion, the  alinostbereditary  vices  of  the  Irish  people.  Your 
situation  never  can  or  will  împrove  until  unceasing  industry 
succeeds  to  idleness,  until  obédience  to  the  laws  and  self- 
respect  become  the  characteristic  of  the  Irish  people.  Till 
then  you  may  complain  of  oppression,  but  it  will  not  cease. 
You  niay  rail  at  the  law,  but  it  will  persécute  you.  No  power 
on  earth  can  at  once  remedy  your  evils.  The  Government 
and  Législature  arc  endeavoring  to  heal  them,  but  tîme  is 
necessary  for  the  accoinplish nient  of  so  great  a  work.  More 
dépends  on  you  than  on  acts  of  Parliament.  Ail  the  laws 
that  ever  were  enacted  would  not  make  an  idle  or  a  violent 
people  rich  and  happy." 

The  observing  American,  eager  to  consider  notable  excep- 
tions, bas  the  but  too  conclusive  proof,  in  what  continually 
recurs  belore  bis  own  eyes,  tliat  the  ethnie  weakness  which 
the  Catholic  Bishop  so  sharply  rebuked  half  a  century  ago,  is 
no  less  real  to-day.  And  truly  it  is  not  without  diflSculty 
that  sy mpathy  is  restrained  from  turning  into  malédiction,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  even  in  its  years  of  famine,  the  money 
paid  by  the  Irish  for  intoxicating  liquors  would  bave  kept  the 
wolf  from  every  door,  and  that  during  the  last  year  of  hunger, 
more  Irish  money  went  to  the  whiskey  dealers  than  to  the 
landlords. 

Thèse  pitiable  phases  of  the  Irish  character  and  history 
make  tvvo  dissimilar  impressions  upon  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican communities.  One  is  that  of  disgust,  and  a  people  pre- 
senting  such  a  record  is  pronounced  unworthy  the  kindly 
assistance  and  championship  so  împortunately  invoked  in  its 
behalf.  The  other  is  tb  the  vcry  différent  effect,  that  the  claim 
of  Ireland  on  the  world*s  syrapathy  and  help  is  ail  the  more 
imperative.  The  weaknesses,  even  the  misdemeanors  so 
grapbically  described  by  Bishop  Doyle,  plead  ail  the  more 
urgently  for  commisération  and  for  judicious  relief.  Clearly 
this  is  the  Christian  way  of  looking  upon  the  sad  phase  of  the 
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Irish  question,  for  it  îs  cliief  among  tho  behests  of  tbe  Gospel, 
Ihat  we  hâve  spécial  pity  for  tbose  wbo  bave  no  pity  for  tbera- 
selves.  And  it  îs  tbe  way  in  wbicb  true  Statesraansbip  inust 
look  upon  tbe  gbastly  picture,  for  Statesmansbip  takes  tbe 
world  as  it  is  and  seeks  for  tbe  remedy.  Higb  autbority  bas 
recently  said  tliat  in  ibe  utterances  of  Henry  Clay  tbere  are 
no  quotable  pbrases.  We  recall  in  substance  at  least  one 
that  cannot  be  too  often  cîted,  and  wbicb  reflects  a  bundred- 
fold  more  to  tbe  bonor  of  tbe  Statesman-orator,  tban  any  offi- 
ciai trust  could  bave  done.  Wben  reminded  tbat  tbe  negro 
population  as  a  rule  is  untlirifty,  indolent,  and  witbout  tbe 
faculty  to  provîde  lor  itself,  bis  answer  was  to  tbe  effect  :  "Ail 
tbe  more  imperative  is  tbe  reason  wby  a  more  fortunate  race 
sball  treat  tbe  negro  wilb  kindness,  and  seek  to  elevate  bim 
to  a  higlier  estate." 

With  regard  to  tbe  Irisb  it  is  a  debatcd  question,  bo  v  far 
tbeir  foibles  are  tbose  of  race,  bow  far  tbey  bave  been  occa- 
sioned  by  oppression,  bow  far  tbey  may  be  traced  to  priestly 
dominance  —  a  dominance  tbat  is  careful  to  restrict  tbe  édu- 
cation of  tbe  Irisb  within  sucb  limits  as  sball  not  put  tbem 
beyond  tbe  priestly  control.  But  wbatevor  tbe  ex  plana tion, 
tbe  facts  are  plaiu  to  every  one's  observation.  Alike  wberein 
tbe  Irisb  situation  is  tbe  fruit  of  its  own  policy,  and  also  tbe 
resuit  of  causes  beyond  tbe  reacb  of  any  policy,  England,  not 
less  than  Ireland,  is  entitled  to  mucb  sympatby  in  tbe  embar- 
rassmcnt  it  bas  suffered  in  tbe  past,  and  wbicb  it  still  suflfers, 
in  its  relations  to  its  peasant  poor.  But  it  must  also  be  said 
as  a  trutbful  verdict,  tbat  it  bas  never  taken  tbe  Cbristian, 
wbicb  is  also  tbe  Statesnianlike,  view  of  its  duty  in  tbe  great 
responsibility  it  bas  assumed  and  retained  since  tbe  days  of 
Henry  II. 

Tbe  Irisb  question  is  essentially  bistoric.  Tbe  causes  of 
Ireland's  great  woe,  numerous  and  varied,  interlaced  and 
complicated,  stretcb  into  tbe  distant  past.  Tbe  guilt  or  tho 
folly  of  England,  wbatever  it  may  be,  is  not  tbe  guilt  or  folly 
of  tbe  présent  génération  of  tbe  Englisb.  It  is  guilt,  or  folly, 
or  both  dcscending  from  father  to  son  througb  many  genera- 
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tioiis.  The  difBculties  are  iu  no  sensé  upon  the  surface,  and 
no  législative  surgery  can  abruptly  eut  them  a^ay.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, instead  of  beinsçcensured  as  if  he  wero  guilty  of  wrongs 
that  date  back  many  centuries,  as  if  he  had  made  the  woes  lie 
has  attempted  to  dcal  with,  morits  the  gratitude  of  every  ten- 
ant for  doing  ail  to  alloviate  his  plight  that  can  be  attempted 
on  the  safe  side  of  révolution.  He  has  made  it  possible  for 
every  Irish  farmer  to  become  the  owner  of  at  least  a  tenancy  ; 
he  has  secured  to  every  tenant  the  adjudged  value  of  his  ira- 
provements  upon  the  soil  ;  he  has  put  it  within  reach  of  every 
ablebodied  farmer  to  become  in  time  the  owner  in  fce-simple 
of  the  ground  that  he  tills  ;  and  what  seems  strange  to  the 
American,  with  whom  a  froe-hold  in  land  is  as  absolute  and 
unlimited  as  the  ownership  of  a  watch  or  a  garment,  he  has, 
in  disputes  as  to  the  equableness  of  the  land-rents,  transferred 
the  authority  to  décide  from  the  party  who  owns  the  property 
to  a  judicial  body.  To  lead  the  House  of  Gommons,  to  compel 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  coerco  the  Sovereigns  to  législation, 
so  unusual,  is  ail  that,  in  the  présent  temper  of  England,  can 
be  done  for  Ireland  without  taking  the  awful  hazards  of  révo- 
lution. Ho  and  his  compeers  hâve  put  the  Irish  poor  under 
obligation  of  profound  gratitude.  To  smite  the  hand  that  gives 
a  half-loaf  when  the  proflForing  of  a  complète  loaf  is  impossible, 
is,  we  must  think,  revolutionary  and  wrong.  Whatcver  pallia- 
tion  the  act  may  hâve  iu  the  irritation  that  will  not  see  and 
cannot  reason,  it  is,  we  must  think,  a  crime,  for  which,  what- 
ever  may  be  its  explanation,  nothing  can  plead  in  justification. 


Article  XllI. 

Use  of  the  Greek  Verb  MéUjtOj  hy  the  Sacred  Writerg, 

The  great  battle  in  favor  of  a  new  rational  Exegesis  of  the 
Scripture,  which  was  won  by  the  Pathers  of  American  Univer- 
salism  was  waged  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  Common  Au- 
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thoriz^d  Version.  But  ît  is  obvions  to  the  careful  observer 
of  récent  movements  and  events  in  the  religions  world,  that 
the  field  of  conflict  between  the  Old  and  New  Exegesis  is  be- 
ing  changed  from  the  Anthorized  Version  to  the  Revised 
Version  ;  or  rather,  to  the  Greek  Text,  to  new  éditions  of  the 
Greek  Text  ;  even  to  the  original  sources,  the  rnanuscripts 
themselves.  Thus  it  is  a  renewal  of  the  great  controversy,  in 
the  near  future,  ^nd  under  thèse  changed  aspects,  for  whieh 
the  ad  vocales  of  the  New  Exegesis  must  prépare  to  meet  their 
advcrsaries.  Portunate  will  it  be  for  the  Universalist  Dénom- 
ination, if  it  awakes  to  a  lively  realization  of  the  fact,  that  it 
will  havc  to  dcal  in  the  future  of  this  controversy  with  the 
best  scholarship  of  the  âge  ;  and  that  its  victories  hereafter 
must  be  won,  if  won  at  ail,  with  the  keenest  weapons  of  mod- 
em criticism.  Thèse  convictions  were  forced  upoii  us,  not 
only  by  the  preparatory  stfidies  for  the  "  Criticism  of  the 
Revised  Version,"  published  in  the  Quarterly  for  Oct.  1881, 
but  by  more*  récent  investigation  in  the  samc  \\\\q^  and  espec- 
ially  by  certain  critical  éditions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  quite 
recently  issued  from  the  press,  who^e  reactionary  character  in 
some  important  respects,  is  plainly  to  be  recognized. 

But  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity,  on  the 
part  of  Universalists,  of  a  profound,  critical  study  of  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament,  are  the  facts  developed  in  the 
previous  article  on  the  Revised  Version,  respecting  the  use 
by  the  Sacred  Writers  of  the  Greek  verb  MiXhù^  in  connection 
especially  with  the  arbitrary  and  inconsistent  treatmenLof  it 
by  both  the  Common  and  the  Revised  Versions.  As  the  sub- 
stantial  accuracy  and  the  importance  of  the  views  then  put 
forth,  in  référence  to  tins  verb,  hâve  been  recognized  by  some 
of  our  best  crîtics  ;  and  as  the  treatment  of  it,  being  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  main  topic  then  in  hand,  was  quite  brief 
and  very  inadéquate  ;  it  has  seemed  désirable  to  give  to  tlie 
subject,  a  more  thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation,  pre- 
senting  ail  the  essential  facts,  so  far  as  we  may  be  able  ;  and 
this  will  constitute  mainly  the  labors  of  the  présent  article. 

L     The  Etymohgy  of  the  term  MéXXaty  and  it%  varied  signifir 
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cations^  according  to  ihe  avthoritie%.  The  bisfory  of  tbis  verb 
naturolly  divides  itself  into  two  distîîict  periods,  orpbases: 
Ist.  Its  lise  as  a  common  Arjan  term  ;  and  2d  Its  eraploy- 
meiit  specifîcally  and  exclnsively  as  a  Greek  word.  It  is  only 
witb  tbis  its  second  pbase,  tbat  we  sball  bave  inainly  to  do. 
As  a  common  Aryan  word,  according  to  Curtius,^  and  Fick,* 
it  lias  to  be  traced  to  tbe  primitive  root  Smar^  "to  tbink."^ 
Tbere  is  the  Sanskrit  Smar^  Smarati,  "  to  tbink  "  (Ger. 
ffedenkeriy  "  to  tbink,  to  keep  in  raind,to  remembcr,  to  intend, 
liavc  in  mind,  purpose)  ;  also  to  wisli  ;  "  Srar-ti^  "  memory, 
tradition;  -S'/nar-a,  "  love."  Zend,  7war,"to  tbink,  to  mention, 
know  ;  "  mere-tu,  "  TJiougbt."  Tben,  in  tbe  Latin,  tbis  word 
appears  under  tbe  forjis  memovy  memoria^  "  remembering, 
memory;"  and  in  tbe  Greek  as  (ido'Tvçy  ''witness  ;"  (iéfj-tiifay 
"  care,  anxiety  ;  "  and  witb  tbe  cbange  of  ç  into  X,  m*^'*  "  to 
feel  care  ;  "  and  finally  ju/ÀXco  (Qerm  im  Begriffe  Sein^  "  to  be 
npon  tbe  point,  to  be  abont.  ") 

But,  as  already  intimated,  it  is  not  proposed  bere  to  trace 
tbis  common  Aryan  term  tbrougb  its  varions  modifications, 
till  it  appears  under  its  Greek  form  fiaUco.  Takîng  tbis  form, 
as  tbe  basis  and  starting- point  of  tbese  investigations,  we  seek 
to  ascertain  wbat,  as  strictly  a  Greek  word,  is  its  radical  sig- 
nification, and  its  varions  derived  sensés.  According  to  Lid- 
dell  and  Scott  («m6  voc.')  we  bave  for  "  radical  signification, 
to  be  on  the  point  to  do  or  suffer  sometbing,  witb  tbe  future  in- 
finitive,  more  rarely  tlie  présent,  and  still  more  rarely  the 
aorist."  Tben,  secondarily  :  Ist.  "Witb  an  express  notion 
of  frce-will  and  choice,  to  intend^  design^  purpose,^*  2d.  "2b 
be  about  to  do^  wbether  one  will  or  not,  and  so  to  be  made  to  do^ 
espccially  by  tlie  Divine  Will,  bence  to  be  fated^  and  destincd 
to  do^'^  3d.  "To  mark  a  possibilité  or  probabil  Ht/ ^  expressed 
by  our  (terms)  will^  way^  etc.  4tb.  To  bealways  going  to  do, 
witiiout  doing,  and   so  to  delay,  put  off,   hesitate^     "In    the 

1  Curtius.     GrundzUj^e,  etc.     2nd  Aiifl.     pp.  881-2,  443,  etc. 

2  Fick  Verjrl.  Worterb.  d.  Indog.    Sprachen.  B.  1.  88.  264,  836,  etc. 

«  Note.  According  to  Prof.  M.  Millier,  even  smar  is  from  mar  ;  thus,  s-mar.  See 
tbis  anthor's  Uetailed  history  of  the  development  of  the  root  mar,  in  the  Indo-Earopean 
tongues  penerally  (Lect.  Sel.  Langiiage.  2ijd  Séries,  pp.  382-860),  wbich  is  verjr 
interestiiig. 
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iieuter  to  nflXov^  ta  nùlovra,  thinffs   to  corne,  the  event,  issue^ 
the  future^ 

Siich  is  the  radical  signification  of  the  vcrb  !)efore  us,  to- 
gether  with  its  varions  derived  sensés,  as  employcd  by  tlie 
classic  autliors.     So  far  as  regards  thèse  différent  nieanings, 
Ihero  seenis  to  be  but  little  différence  between  its  use  by  the 
classic  and  the  New  Test,  writers.     Robinson  (Gr.  Lcx.  New 
Test.  S.  V.)  defines  nikho,  substantially  as  follows  :    Ist.  "  To 
be  about  to  do  or  suffer  anytliing,  io  be  on  the  point  r/,"  etc. 
2nd.  "  Iniplying  purpose, —  to  hâve  in  mind,  to  intend^  ivill,  fol- 
io wed  by  the  infini tive  présent,"  etc.     A  person  about  to  do 
something  naturally  intends  to  do  it  ;    hence  this  secondary 
meaning.     ^d.  "  Om^A<,«AowM,  7wu«i,  implying  necessity  ;  and 
so  may,  cauj  willj  iniplying  possibility."     4tii.   "Tobeever 
about  to  do,  t.  e.,  to  linger^  to  delay,''^     With  thèse  two  leading 
authorities,  compare  the  others  cited  in  the  previous  article, 
as  Sophocles,  Fisk,  for  the  classic  Greek  ;   Stuart,  Campbell, 
Lange,  and  others,  for  the  New  Test,  dialect.     So,  also,  as  an 
excellent  authority  for  the  classic  usage,  add  to  the  testimony 
before  cited,  that  of  Dr.  Moor,  as  follows  ;  "  To  express  a  pur- 
pose  of  doing^  or  the  proximity  of  an  event,  ^fUœ,  wilh  the  in- 
finitive,  is  used  ;   on  fisU^ig  Af;'«V,  whatever  you  are  about  to 
%ayy  *     But  still  more  to  the  point,  the  same  author  remarks  : 
'*  In  each  of  thèse  three  divisions  of  time,  also  (past,  présent, 
and  future),  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  verb  and  the  infinité, 
an  action  may  be  represented  as  on  the  point  of  beginning  ; 
as,  présent,  {tiïXfo  yQd(peiv,  I  am  about  to  write  ;    past,  i^aXlov 
YQciqieiv^  I  was  about  to  write  ;  future^  ^iXkyaoi  yQucpeiv,  I  ahall  be 
about:  to  write;    thus  furnishing,  by  a  circumlocution,  as  it 
were,  three  additional  tenses,  so  that  by  ail,  an  action  may  be 
represented  as  past,  présent,  or  future  ;  and  in  each  of  thèse 
divisions  as  incomplète,  complète,  or  about  to  be  comraenced 
or  corapleted."  ^    Precisely  tue  same  principles  and  définitions 
are  applied  by  Prof.  Stuart  to  the  New  Test.  Greek,  but  bis 
exposition  covers  so  much  space,  that  we  can  merely  allude 
to  it  hère,  without  attempting  to  quote  bis  language.®    Nor  is 

*  Moor's  Gr.  Gram.  Trans.  and  Ed.  by  Rev.  P.  Bullions.    p.  94. 

&  Ibid.   p.  90.  0  Gr.  Grain.  New  Te«t.,  Seo.  186. 
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it  necessary  to  multîply  proof»  upon  thc  point  before  us.  The 
great  amoutit  of  évidence  al ready  presented,  iiiclnding  that  in 
the  previous  article,  to  establish  tlie  radical  and  derived  sensés 
of  the  verb  in  question,  is  really  super-abundant  for  the  pur- 
pose  ;  and  especially  as  no  différences  of  opinion  respccting 
thèse  meanings  exist  among  the  authorities.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  the  notion  of  "  to  be 
about  to  do,"  or  "  to  bo  on  the  point  of  doing,"  is  admitted  on 
ail  sides  to  be  the  primary,  radical  sensé  of  the  term. 

IL  Example  of  the  ordinary  use  of  MsUm^  by  the  Classic  and 
Helleniètic  Greekj  outside  of  the  New  Testament. 

Under  this  head,  sînce  the  list  of  works  in  the  original 
Greek,  at  our  command,  is  quite  limited,  onr  références  will 
be  correspondingly  limited,  yet  suflSciently  nunicrous  and 
varied,  to  establish  beyond  doubt  the  particular  usiis  loquefidi 
for  which  we  contend.  We  shall  confine  oursclves,  also,  to 
those  particular  Greek  Texts,  of  which  we  possess  a  reliable 
translation  by  another  hand  than  our  own,  such  renderings 
not  being  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  any  undue  influences 
operating  upon  our  own  mind.  Again,  we  wish  to  advertise 
the  reader  beforehand,  of  a  very  important  fact  which  will  be 
developed  as  we  proceed  ;  namely,  that  whatever  the  particu- 
lar sensé  in  which  the  author  employs  [asUm^  whether  in  its 
radical  or  derivcd  meanings,  it  will  be  found  almost  invarîa- 
bly  from  the  context,  if  not  from  the  phrase  quoted,  that  the 
action  or  event  to  which  this  verb  refers  in  the  future,  is  ac^ 
ually  conceived  by  the  writer  as  in  the  near  future.  But  we 
proceed  with  the  références. 

Ist.  The  Homeric  Use  of  MsXXœ  ;  and    (a)   The  HiadJ 

II.  ii.  36  :  ^'  And  left  him  pondering  thèse  things  in  his 
mind,  which  were  not  destined  (oi  .  .  ifitUÀ)  to  be  accom- 
plished"  (Buckley's  Trans.).  II.  ii.  39:  "For  even  he  was 
about  yet  to  impose  (Orianv  .  .  ît  «jtwUw)  additional  hard- 
ships  and  sorrows"  (Buckley.  *'Por  he  meant  to  impose,^^ 
—  Bailie).    The  poem  relates  hère  to  the  dream  sent  by  Jcfve 

f  See  for  Text:  The  niad  of  Homer,  Text  and  Notes.  By  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton.  Bos- 
ton. 1867.  Also,  Text  and  Notes.  By  Dr.  G.  R.  Bailie.  Dublin.  1846.  Again,  The 
UiadofHomer.    Literally  Translated.    By  Thomas  A.  Buckley.    New  York.    1860. 
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to  Agamemnon,  to  inislead  him  into  an  immédiate  attack  of 
die  Trojans.  In  both  passages,  the  verb  refers  to  events  soon 
following,  as  shown  by  the  contexte  In  line  36,  the  render- 
ing,  "  uot  destined  *'  is  compulsory  ;  but  in  line  89  ifc  is  op» 
tîonal,  wliether  we  translate  "  was  about  "  or  •*  moant  "  to 
impose  ;  since  what  ono  is  (ibout  to  do,  he  intends  to  do.  H. 
?i.  52  :  "  And  he  was  alrcady  on  the  point  of  consigning  (l/wUa 
.  .  .  d<668iv^  him  to  the  care  "  (Baîlie).  Buckley's  rendering 
is  nearly  the  same.  It  would  be  more  litcral  to  say  :  "  He 
was  about  to  consign,"  in  accordance  with  the  infinitive  fol- 
lowin^.  The  passage  itself  shows  that  the  action  was  con- 
templated  as  in  the  proxiraate  future.  II.  vi.  515:  •'  When 
ho  was  about  to  tum  off  (^sfuXks  azQéxpiadai)  from  the  place  " 
(Bailie).  Buckley  ronders  it  :  "  when  he  was  dow  about  to 
départ  from  the  place,"  etc.  II.  ii.  694  :  "  But  speedily  was 
he  about  QffjuXkev^  to  be  roused"  (Buckley).  II.  xxiii.  544: 
"Thou  thouffhtest  (^fisJÀetç")  to  strip  me  of  the  prize"  (Lidd- 
Scott,  sub.  fji8)lœ).  But  Buckley  translates:  "for  thou  art 
about  to  deprive  me  of  my  reward  "  ;  showing  that  the  near 
future  is  rcferred  to,  quite  often,  when  the  renderiug  does  not 
exhibit  it.  II.  xxii.  356  :  "  Nor  did  Ithink  îshould  (i(JteU.op^ 
persuade  thee  "  (Lidd-Scott.  S.  V.)  ;  but  Buckley  :  "  Nor 
was  I  destined  to  persuade  thee."  Hère,  the  past  instead  of 
future  is  conceived  by  the  writer. 

(6)  The  Odyssey,  ^  We  foUow  below,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  the  order  of  the  passages,  as  they  occur  in  the  poem. 

Od.  i.  232  :  "  This  house  formerly  promised  to  be  Qiilhif) 
rich  and  illustrions"  (Buckley).  The  translater  says  in  a 
fool^note  :  "  Literally,  '  was  about  to  be.'*  "  The  référence  of 
the  verb  hcre  is  to  pust  time  (See  Moor  already  cited  on  this 
point).  Od.  ii.  156:  "And  considcred  in  their  mind  what 
thinscs  were  about  (If^êUor)  to  be  brought  to  pass  "  (Buckley). 
Od.  iv.  94  :  "  And  ye  must  hâve  heard  (^fiéXkn*  axovéfiev")  thèse 
things  of  your  fathers"  (Buckley).  The  verb  is  hère  used 
in  à  derived  sensé,  and  with  référence  to  the  past.     Od.  iv. 

«  Owen'8  Borneras  Odyssey.    Text  and  Notes.    New  York.   1863.    Also,  The  Odys* 
aey  of  Homer.    Literally  Translated.    By  Thoe.  A.  Buckley.    LoudoD.    1868.    Bohn. 
NEW   SEBIES      VOL   ZIX  13 
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MO  :  «'  As  thon  nmê'  ^fUJJim^  be  flware  "  (Buokley).  B»i^ 
tli6  referoHoe  is  to  the  présent,  witb  asecondary  meamngof  the 
Yeii>.  Od.  iv.  614  :  '^  Se  was  now  immediately  ai&ut  CffuM) 
to  come  to  the  lofty  OMmatem  **  (Suckley).  We  retnrn,  in 
this  passage,  to  the  radical  sensé  of  the  verb.  Od.  vi.  110  : 
^^  But  when  they  were  alnmt  (  fyMx)  to  retiirn  home  again  " 
(Suckley).  Od.  vi.  1*6  :  **  Ulysses  .  .  was  abwt  (  ifulXtP) 
to  mingte  "  (Buokley).  Tlie  same  radical  sensé  of  about  to 
do  occurs  again  coutinuonsly  in  ri.  165  ;  tîî.  18,  270  ;  and 
i?5îi.  610,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  fbregoing  ezamples  that  :  Ist.  In 
ilte  use  of  fu^^,  the  writer  may  place  himself  in  either  of  the 
three  divisions  of  time, —  the  past,  présent,  or  future.  2nd. 
Whatever  division  is  assumed,  the  verb  has  usually  the 
sensé  of  ^^  about  to  do,"  etc.  8d.  But  where  the  verb  takes  a 
secondary  sensé,  even,  as  "  t.o  be  destined,"  "  it  is  possible," 
the  actual  référence  is  generally  to  the  near^  instead  of  the 
distant  future. 

»  2nd.  Thucydide%.  Histort/  of  the  Pelopofmman  war.  •  We 
follow  tlie  order  of  phrases  as  they  occur  in  the  Toxt,  so  far 
as  we  hâve  discovered  thom. 

Lib.  i.  10  :  "  As  tliey  were  goirig  (^fiùlovteg)  to  cross  the 
opon  sea."  It  is  optional  hère,  whether  we  translate  :  "  were 
going  to  cross,"  or  :  "  were  about  to  cross,"  as  the  contezt 
shows  that  the  action  was  concoived  by  the  writer  in  the  im- 
médiate future.  Lib.  i.  22  :  "  When  about  (jiùlwttç)  to  go 
to  war."  Hère,  as  before,  this  verb  is  employed  in  its  radical 
sensé.  Lib.  i.  22  :  ^^  Of  what  both  has  happeued,  and  will 
hereqfter  (rmv  fisXkàvzanf^  happen  again  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  may 
occur  at  any  time  in  the  future  ;  the  référence  being  hère 
indofinite.  Lib.  i.  86  :  "  When  for  the  war  that  is  coming 
(Toy  inùXovta^^  and  ail  but  liere."  The  real  sensé  of  about  to 
eome  is  proved  by  the  expression,  '^  and  ail  but  hère."  Lib. 
i.  42  :  "  And  as  for  the  coming  (to  (abUop)  of  the  war  .  .  . 
and  not  coming  (w  faïXovoap^y  It  was  doubtful  whether  tliere 
would  be  war  ;   but  the  context  shows  that  the  prospect  was 

•  See  for  Greek  Text  Oxford  Pocket  Editions  of  the  Clasgios.  1858.  Oxford,  Eng. 
Translation  by  Rey.  H  Daie.    New  York.    1866. 
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în  llie  BMr  future^  thua  v^rifjriiig  ibe  faot  thaft  ustially)  e?«a 
if  fth«  verb  dees  uQt  take  stritUy  ito  primary  sense^  it  refera  to 
a  lime  near  at  band.  Lib.  i.  4S  :  ^^  UnlesB  tli^  should  aail 
againet  Corojrra,  aud  Oèreâiëim  (fc^UaNfir)  to  laad."  Of  eouraa, 
^*  io  tArMtéw  to  land  "  would  be  to  make  movemeaU  as  it 
*^  aàaut  to  land.''  Tlien,  in  Stc.  68,  we  hâve  tlie  renderiiie 
^g<^g  to  reoeive/'  instead  of  ^^  db(mbto  reooive  "  ;  in  Seo.  69^ 
«V  i»ù}jo9X9ç  is  reudered  *^  nU  pntting  it  off  "  ;  and  so  in  Seo. 
70,  the  ver^  takes  the  ^nse  of  being  ^^  dilatory/'  etc.,  et(u  ^^ 

We  oauuot  dévote  more  apaee  to  the  claasio  Greek,  in  the 
imaent  article.  It  résulte  from  the  foregoing:  Ist.  That 
tiiis  verb  is  enplogfed  in  its  radical  sensé,  in  the  great  m^joiv 
ity  of  instajices,  referring  de&nitelv  to  the  proximate  future. 
2nd.  Wben  used  in  âny  of  its  seoondarj  sensés,  tite  action  or 
event  referred  to  is  almost  invHriaUF  conœived  by  tlie  writer 
in  the  immédiate  fulure.  8d.  It  is  onlj  rarely  tliat  the  term 
dénotes  the  simple,  indeflnite,  distant  future.  We  proceed, 
no^,  to  the  Hellonistic  Oreek. 

M.  The  Writingê  of  Joêephtts.  ^  (a)  Life  <f  Joêephtu. 
We  cite  the  passages  in  the  order  in  which  thoj  occur  in  the 
Oreek,  thus  showing  tlie  customary  use  of  the  writer. 

Sec.  7.  '^  That  those  our  best  men  should  alwajs  bave 
their  arms  readj  against  fiUurity  "  (to  fuHov^.  According 
to  Lidd.  and  Scott,  alreadj  cited,  the  neoter,  being  the  form 
hère  employed,  often  dénotes  the  simple  future.  But  even 
hère,  as  the  context  shows,  the  référence  is  to  the'near  future. 
The  country  was  in  constant  turmoil,  and  the  people  were 
continually  threateued  with  imminent  péril  ;  insomucb  that 
they  must  keep  armed  to  repel  attack,  which  might  occur, — 

M  We  add  a  few  seattered  refereDO^s,  mostly  from  Owen^s  Greek  Reader,  (a)  "And 
being  abtmt  to  hiU  bim  tor  food  *'  (luXkovtOç  ÔVOHV. — -fsop's  Fables.  See  Reader, 
p.  6.  Notes,  p.  106).  (6)  "  Being  about  to  wffer  ikipwrech  *'  (vavayHV  fitXktOf, 
Jeels  of  Hierocles.  Ibid.  p.  9.  Notes,  p.  109).  («)  **  I  would  indeed  If  I  mm  oftoirt 
to  AoM  kingB  as  riTals"  {t^uv  iabHov.  Plat«rcb*s  Apothegms.  Ibid.  p.  11. 
Notet.  p.  ill).  (d)  "  Wben  hû  was about  to  camp'*  (fJtieJUU  HCtraXvaeOf.  Xeno- 
pboo's  Anabasis.  i.  8.  BuIIion's  Greek  Reader,  p.  190.  Notes.,  p.  272).  Tbe  fore- 
going will  serre  as  spécimens  of  the  use  of  the  Teib  by  the  Tarions  anthors.  B«t 
«nfortonately  we  do  not  bare  their  works  in  the  original  Greek,  to  enable  us  to  extend 
tbe  InTestigation,  nor  bave  we  the  spaoe  to  do  so. 

u  The  Greek  Text  is  Bekker's  Leipzig,  185».    Translation  bj  Dr.  Whiston. 
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not  in  a  century,  nor  even  a  décade  after, —  but  at  any  hour 
almost.  Sec.  11.  ^^  That  you  intend  (}iûXuif)  to  march  agaiiist 
the  kiiig."  It  would  be  equally  correct  to  translate  :  ^^  That 
you  are  abovt  to  mardi,"  etc.  Tbe  words  were  sent  to  the 
Jews  by  Yarus,  who  knew  that  thcy  had  no  such  intention, 
for,  as  the  event  soon  proved,  this  was  a  plot  to  get  tho  Jews 
to  send  messengers  to  him,  that  he  might  murder  them,  which 
he  did  soon  after.  Tliis  will  explain  the  noxt  passage,  for 
they  sent  messengers  :  Sec.  11  :  ^^  Not  at  ail  suspecting  what 
would  come*^  (êfi^Uw).  They  were  slain  by  Varus  ;  showing 
that  the  sensé  of  the  verb  hcre  îs  :  "  wliat  was  about  to  corne.** 
Sec.  11.  '*  When  the  king  was  acquainted  with  Varus'  design  " 
(fi^Uet).  It  would  be  as  correct  to  translate  :  "  what  Varus 
was  about  to  do^^*  and  certainly  more  literal.  The  référence 
hère,  also,  was  to  the  near  future.  Sec.  26  :  "  That  I  was 
gnng  (fi/Uett)  to  betray  their  country  to  the  Romans."  "  Qo- 
îng  to  do  "  is  often  used  (or  "  about  to  do  "  ;  and  such  is  the 
sensé  hcre.  Josephus  had  bcen  sent  into  Galilée  to  settle  the 
country,  which  was  in  a  vcry  unsettled  state.  Certain  mis- 
chief-making  men  attempted  to  croate  a  préjudice  against  him. 
Thus,  tho  référence  of  the  verb  was  to  the  immédiate  future. 
Tins  is  proved  also  by  tho  next  passage.  Sec.  27  :  "  That 
their  country  was  about  (tcw  litklovariç)  to  be  betraycd  by  me." 
Again,  Sec.  27  :  "  Your  commander-in  chief  is  going  (  h^Xhî) 
to  betray  "  (the  country).  Hère,  also,  "is  going"  takes  the 
place  of  "  about  to  do." 

We  cannot  allot  more  space  to  this  author.  He  makes  fré- 
quent use  of  the  verb  bcfore  us,  in  some  of  his  writings,  and 
often  in  its  secondary  sensés.  Still,  the  contcxt  shows,  gen- 
erally,  that  the  référence  is  to  matters  near  at  hand,  whatever 
be  the  particular  sensé  employed. 

4<A.  The  Septuagint,  (a)  2  Maccabees.  ^  We  employ 
hcre,  by  préférence,  the  later  portions  of  the  Septuagint,  since 
they  exhibit  the  use  of  fJieXkœ  at  a  period  nearly  contemporane- 
ous  with  the  Saviour's  life  on  earth. 

Ch.  ii.  16:  "  As  we  are  then  about  (^^Jlovreç)  to  celebrate 

is  We  use  hère  the  Greek  Text  by  Van  Kss,  and  the  Douay  Translation. 
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the  purification."  Ch.  ii.  28:  "And  rcstorod  tlio  laws.tliat 
were  (xoi>ç  nûXonaç)  abolished."  The  translator  makes  no 
use  of  Tovç  fuUuovxaç,  Lîterally  the  rendoriiig  would  be  : 
''  the  laws  about  to  be  abolished  "  ;  that  is,  they  had  fallen 
into  neglect,  but  were  not  really  abrogated.  Ch.  iil.  18  : 
**  Because  the  place  was  like  to  corne  (^fit}leiv  .  .  .  tQXMdcu) 
înto  contempt."  Tiio  occasion  was  the  attempt  of  Heliodorus 
to  rob  the  temple  of  the  treasures  deposited  in  it.  Instead  of 
"  like  to  corne,"  the  sensé  is,  ^^  about  to  corne,"  excepl  that,  the 
attempt  of  Heliodorus  failed,  and  this  f^et  justifies  the  Douay 
Version  of  the  phrase.  Ch.  yii.  2:  "  The  eldcst  said  thus  ; 
What  wouUst  thou  (rt  fitlXiiç}  ask,  or  learn  of  us  ?  "  Tho  use 
in  interrogatives  is  very  rare.  The  verb  is  foUowcd  hère  by 
an  infinitive  présent  :  ri  (jiëXXiig  tQcoiûv;  literally  :  "  what  are 
you  about  to  ask  ?  "  The  king  was  attempting  to  compel  them 
to  cat  swine's  flesh,  which,  as  Jews,  they  refuscd  to  do,  and 
werc  cruelly  tortured  to  death.  Thus,  the  action  contemplated 
by  the  verb  follows  immcdiately.  Ch.  viii.  3  :  "  That  he  (the 
Lord)  would  hâve  pity  also  upon  tlie  city  that  was  destroycd, 
that  was  ready  to  be  made  (fieXXovaav  .  .  .  yinadai)  even  with 
tlie  ground."  It  is  optional  wlietlier  we  translate  :  "  was 
readi/  to  be  made,"  or  "was  about  to  be  made  "  ;  in  either 
case,  also,  the  action  or  event  is  conceived  as  in  the  immédiate 
future. 

Ch.  viii.  11  :  "  Not  reflecting  on  the  vengeance,  which  was 
tofoHow  (^fJieXXovaav  naQaxoXovdrfastvy  \\\m  from  the  Alniighty." 
Obviously,  we  should  translate  :  "  was  about  to  follow  ;  for, 
Ist.  The  verb  joincd  with  ^eUwis  in  the  infinitive,  and  means 
"  to  follow  immédiat ely.^^  2nd.  The  vengeance  was  soon  after 
actually  inflicted  upon  Nicanor,  the  person  to  whom  référence 
is  made.  Ch.  xiv.  41  :  "  When  he  was  ready  to  be  taken 
(faîUorroM'  .  .  xataXa§e<ydai^ ,  he  struck  himsclf  with  the 
sword."  Nicanor  proposed  to  gratify  lus  hatrcd  of  the  Jews 
by  destroying  Razias,  a  person  universally  esteemed.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  take  hira  in  his  own  house  ;  but  when 
]\e  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  escape  being  taken,  he  killed 
hiraselfwith  his  swbrd.  Thus:  "was  ready  to  be  taken" 
means  literally  :  "was  about  to  be  taken." 
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We-  BMirt  doie  hère  the  investigation  under  the'  prêtent 
head,  in  ordsv  to  hâve  space  for  other  itnperlaiit  matter.  It 
reaolta  from  tlie  foregoing»  thatv  so  f ar  as  eonoeras  the  ground 
jéMk  we  hâve*  been  aUe  te  cever,  the  Classio  and  erdinaFjr 
HeHeuJetio  Greek,  ooteide  tbe'  New  Testaneiit^  empUofed  the 
tem  ftMM  in  its  strict,  radteal  sensé  of  '^  aboutt  to  do,''  m  the 
gnat  BMJority  of  cases  ;  and  that,  where  used  in  its  derived 
sensés,  it  referred  (^nerallf,  even  then,  to  the  proximate 
fiiftupe.  It  wae  ouïj  under  ite  neuter  form,  for  thC'  most  part, 
thaft  it  oould  be  takem  for  the  simpl»  Attiuro.  But  we  pas» 
nov  to  the  usage  of  tliis  term, — 

m.   By  the  New  Teêtameni  TFritort. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  repeat  hère  tiie  detnils  of  fhote  embod- 
ieé  ia  the  previous*  articlev  respeothig  tlie  use  of  the  verb  in 
question,  exoept  in  so  far  as  iS'Uaoeasary  to  connect  them  witb 
other  important  focts,  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  former  paper. 
The  chief  con&rmatorj  évidence  of  the  views  wliich  were  pu^ 
hftrth  in  the  préviens  article,  and  which  it  ia  {Nroposed  to  in- 
tiodttce  undev  the  présent  bead,  oonskts  of  the  fact  that  both, 
the  Vttlgate  and  Syriac  Translations  of  the  New  Testament^ 
dattng  from  the  second  century,  and  next  in  authoritj  to  the 
Ghreek  Text  itsdf,  uniformly  render  the  verh  /oU»,  in  th^ 
varioua  passages  iucludiiig  tluMse  heretofore  cited  bj  us,  by 
modes  of  expression  exactiy  correspouding  to  tlie  radical  sensé 
of  tliia  Oreek  verb  ;  showing  that  those  early  Translatera 
understood  and  iaterpreted  tliose  passages  in  the  same  sensé 
maintained  by  tlie  Universalist  Exegesis.  To  présent  tlii» 
important  évidence  under  tlie  iBost  intelligiUo  form,  it  is  nec* 
eseary  to  ofiér  a  few  explanatory  remarks. 

It  is  not  alone  by  the  use  of  jutUo»,  that  the  Ghred^  expresses; 
the  notion  of  Uie  proximate  futui?e.  Both  by  the  future  infii^ 
Uive  and  the  future  participle  the  same  idea  is  ordinarily 
invoLved.  Thus,  Prof.  Crosby,  in  liis  table  givmg  an  exaet 
translation  of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  ^omUmi,  ^  I 
plan,''  has  the  following:  Infin.  Pre8.i«*^te  plan";  Infin. 
fut.  —  ''  to  be  about  to  plan."  So,  also,  the  Prea.  Part.  -« 
••planning";   Fut.  Part  — "about  to  plan."^^     I>r.  Buttée 

i<  Crotbj.  Qb.  Qniik    TU.  Ttik.VlIL 
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BMuw^  lik^wise^  takiog  viiinm  «'  I  strike,"  fer  ezampto,  bas 
tbeee  inl«i^Eel»tioii8,;  lafin.  1  Fut.  —  '<  to  be  aboot  to  Btrike"  ; 
tbe  2  Fut.«.tlie  saine.  Se>  tlie  Park  1  FuU'«''abottt  to 
8*rike  "  ;  2  Fat,  ihe  same^  " 

Precisely,  tbe  same  law  prevails  ia  tbe  Latin  langnagéi 
Tbne^  nndec  tbe  aubstantive  vorb  atim^  ^^  I  am/'  Andrews  and 
Stoddasd  gke  for  tbe  Près.  Infin.>«eM6)  ''to  be";   Fut 
li^aï.mmfiUurm  ««te»  ''to  bd  about  to  be">  and  ttie  Futt 
VT^rtxm^ftOuru^-^Himy  "about  to  be/'^    Dits.  Bullions  and 
Kiihner  g^ve  precieely  tbe  same  interprétations  of  tbis  yerb.^ 
Then  in  àddUiou  to  tbis  is  tbe  speeid  Peripbrastic  eonjuga- 
tÛHu  oorresfK^uding  exactlj  to  tbe  usage  oC  our  Oreek  yerb  ; 
•mplojriug  tbe  partici|de  in  — rw,  witb'  tbe  verb  9wm^  tbup: 
A^HMéuruê  mm  —  "  I  «m  about  to  love/* 
Amaturuê^  eram  «  "  I  woi  about  to  lovo^'* 
Amaiuruê  ero  —  '<  I  êhaU  be  abdut  to  Ioto/'  ^ 

It  is  trae  tbat^  in  both  Oreek  and  Latin,  translatera  often 
pÊLj  but  little  attention  to  tbese  caaes,  rendering  tbe  verb  09 
participiez  whatever  it  be,  by  a  simple  future  ;  but  tbe  fore^ 
gcnng  examples  ezbibit  tbe  actuel,  literal  sensé. 

We  bave  now  to  point  out,  in  tbe  Syriao  Language,  a  usage 
ezaellj  oorresponding  to  that  of  i^Mm  in  tbe  Oreek.  Dr. 
Wlilemann  gives  tlie  rule  as  followa  :  "  Finally,  tbe  future  is 
âko  expressed  kj  g*tkld^  'ready,  about  to  h^^ ^luXUi»^  and 
a  lioUowiug  inflnitive  ;  e,  g.^  Matt.  xi.  14  :  dag*th%d  Vmëihô^ 
'  be  wbo  is  to  comov'  ''  ^   Tbis  term,  Syr.,  gathed^  Heb.,  gathld^ 

M  BattHMitiD,  Or.  Onai,  S«o.  lOa.  Moto.  Of  ooane  it  is  only  the  li^êrnihê  Futut% 
tlNit  bat  thi»  peenliAr  aenee  oC  the  prazimity  of  the  erent  or  «otloo  ;  and  ao  ooly  the 
JWvre  Participle.  The  Indietrtwe  mood  i^Tee  the  ordlnaiy,  Indefloite  Fature.  Bat 
•vib  thèse  peeallarities  are  often  whoUj  past  orer  by  transUtors,  althoogh  thé  literal 
••Me  is  that  giTen  by  the  tu»  anthoritiee  named. 

1*  Andrews  and  Stoddard,  Lat  Gram.  Seo.  1»4. 

M  BallkHi*s,  Lat.  Oram.  Seo.  64.    Also,  Kiihner*8  Lat  Gram.  Seo.  49. 

H  See  Ând.^todd.  Lat  Gram.  Seo.  162.  Cf.  Ktthner's  Lat  Gram.  See.  64;  also» 
aohoiitk  Ehimt  Latin  Gram.,  p.  62.  Gf.  afain  the  notes  on  Periphrastio  Fntares  in  the 
prarioas  article,  and  the  anthoritles  clted. 

Note.  In  the  exemple  of  Periphrastio  Fntnres,  only  the  First  Person  of  the  rtrb  le 
nsedt  JMSt  enm,  to,  Of  eonrse  the  same  rôle  holds  of  the  other  persoos;  thnsé  thaï 
Third  Pen.,  eM^  Past^  er<U  Fnt,  erît 

^  Note.  In  transliterating  the  Syriao,  we  put  the  inrerted  conmia  for  tbe  She?a, 
■nd  a  horiiontal  line  orer  the  long,  qniescent  Towels. 

if  Ublemaan,  Syr.  Gram.  Trans.  by  E.  Hotohiiison.    New  York.    Seo.  61.  B.  4. 
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Arb.,  gatadaj  etc.,  is  a  common  Semitic  word  having  tbe  sensé 
of  "  readj,  prepared,  about  to  be,"  etc.  It  is  émployed  in  but 
few  passages  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  in  one  of  which  (Job  iii. 
8)  it  is  rendered  by  fieXXœ  in  tbe  Septuagint;  but  in  the 
Peshito  Syr.  Testament,  it  is  cmployed  generally  w'here  fw^^ 
is  found,  and  often  where  it  is  not  found,  as  a  translation  of 
koïfiœç^  **  ready,  prepared,"  etc.  But  we  are  now  in  condi- 
tion to  exhibit  the  Syriac  and  Latin  renderings,  side  by  sido 
with  the  Greek  Text,  in  those  passages  rclating  to  eschatology, 
cited  in  the  previous  paper.  For  the  English  we  shall  give 
only  the  Authorized  Version,  as  to  cite  the  Douay  Version  of 
the  Vulg-ate,  and  another  of  the  Syriac,  would  be  impracticable, 

(a)  Matt.  iii.  7,  Luke  iii.  7  :  "  Who  hath  warncd  you  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  corne  "  (r^ç  fieXXoparjgf  *'  about  to  corne." 
Vul.,  venturuy  "  about  to  corne."  Syr.,  dag'thld^  "  about  to 
be,"  or  '^  corne").  The  Vul.  bas  the  future  participle  of 
venio^  "  to  corne,"  and,  as  before  shown,  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
near  future.  Tlie  Syr.  expression  does  not  occur  in  Matthew, 
but  is  found  in  the  parallel  text  in  Luke  iii.  7. 

(£)  Matt.  xii.  82:  "  It  sliall  not  be  forgiven  bina,  neither 
in  this  world  (atwy,  "âge"),  neither  in  ihe  world  to  eome ^^ 
(tœfisXXom^  •'  that  whicli  is  about  to  corne."  Vulg.,  infuturOj 
"about  to  be."  Syr.,  VoPmô  dag'thîd,  "the  approaching 
œon").  In  tlie  last  clause,  the  Greek  and  Latin  employ  the 
Ycrb  in  the  near  future,  without  rcpeating  the'term  for  "  âge," 
or  world  ;  but  the  Syr.  repeats  olam,  answering  to  alwv.  The 
Vul.  bas  the  future  participle  of  «ww,  used  in  the  ablative. 

(<?)  Matt.  xvi,  27,  "  The  Son  of  Man  shall  corne  in  theglory 
of  His  Father  "  fccUw  .  .  ê(>;fc<j^at,  "  is  about  to  corne  "  Vulg. 
venturus  est^  is  about  to  corne."  Syr.  gHhld  .  .  d'nlihê^  "  is 
about  to  come.  The  Vulg.  bas  hère  the  future  participle  of 
venio^  used  periphrastically. 

(cf)  Acts  xvii,  31.     "  Hc  Iiath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which 
He  wiîl  hidge  the  world  in    righteousuess  "  (ji^lln  kqIvhvU  " 
about  to  judge)."     \\x\g,  judicatus  est,  "  is  about  to  judge." 
Syr.  g'thîddandumj  "  is  about  to  judge."  The  Latin  bas  hère, 
also,  a  regular  periphrastic  future. 
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(«)  Acts  xxÎT,  15.  "  And  hâve  hope  toward  God  .  .  tliat 
there  shall  be  a  résurrection  W  tlie  dead,  both  of  the  just  and 
unjust  "  (^fteXXetf  hiadou,^  "  is  about  to  be."  Vulg.  futurarriy 
"  îs  about  to  be."  Syr.  dag'thldô,  is  about  to  be.  The  Vulg. 
uses  hère  the  future  partîciple  of  «wm  in  the  accusative. 

(/)  Acts  xxiv,  25.  ''  And  as  he  reasonedof  righteousness, 
tempérance,  and  judgment  io  corne"  (xov  luïXortog^  "about  to 
come."  Vulg.  futuro,  "  about  to  be."  Sjr.  dag'thld,  "  about 
to  corne.")  Tlio  Vulg.  has  aj^ain  the  future  participlo  of  «wm, 
and*  again  iir  the  ablative. 

(j)  2  Tim.  iv,  l.  "  I  charge  thee  before  God,  and  the  Lord 
Jésus  Christ,  who  èhall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dcad,  at  Dis 
appearing  and  kingdom  "  (jov  faXXavtog  xqivsiv,  "  is  about  to 
judgo."  Vu\g.judicatu8  est^  "  is  about  to  judge."  rfyr.  dag'thîd 
Zam'ion,  "  is  about  to  judge.")  The  Vulg.  emplojs  the  per- 
iphrastic  future.  For  rcasons  wliich  will  soon  bo  apparent, 
we  subjoin  the  parallel  passage,  in  which  fcaUw  gives  place  to 

(A)  1  Peter,  iv,  5.  "  Who  shall  givo  an  account  to  Him 
who  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  "  (Gr.  koifiag 
exoiu  xnivcu,  "  is  readj  to  judge."  Vi\\g  paratus  est  judicare^ 
"  is  rcady  to  judge."  Syr.  dag'thïd  lam'don,  "  is  rcady  to 
judge.")  The  Latin  is  the  periphrastic  future  of  paro^  "  to 
be  prepared,  to  got  ready."  The  Syr.  is  tlie  sanie  as  under 
(^.)  What  better  évidence  than  this,  tliat  the  Syriac  Trans- 
lators  understood  2  Tim.  iv,  1.  to  apply  to  the  sanie  cvcnt 
and  pcriod  as  1  Peter  iv,  6  ;  and  that  pcriod  as  then  near  at 
liand  ?  Compare  then  thcse  two  passages  with  Acts  xvii,  31, 
already  ortcd.  It  is  évident  that  tliese  tlirce  tcxts  lend  no 
support  whatever  to  the  traditionary  idea  of  a  gênerai  judg- 
ment  after  death,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  beforo  us,  afford  direct  proof  of  the  New  Exegesis  con- 
cerning  this  subject.^  Bat  we  wish  to  notice  another  parallel 
text  in  which  the  Greek  verb  is  îiot  uscd. 

^  Note.  In  a  subséquent  note,  we  treat  briefly  the  question,  whether  the  présent 
tense  of  Greek  verbs  is  employed  for  the  future  tense.  But  anotlier  line  of  defence 
that  may  be  set  up  is  this:  that  (âiIXod  may  be  prooerly  rendered  at  tinaes  by  a  sim- 
ple ioturo.  This  is  the  nuMoo  frequently  given  by  translators,  for  such  a  rendering. 
Bat  the  question  is  not  alone,  whether  this  verb  may  soraetimet  take  a  simple  future. 
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(0  John  ir,  as^g.  "  VwUy^  Tei41y,  I  sày  muta  you,  ^ 
hmr  iê  ifommgs  and  mm  isv  whea  tb»  <lMâ/'  «low  1#M% 
^^  Mftff^  nob  at  tliis  ;  for  tbe  ibnr  û  atmày^  in  tho»  wbioli  alL 
that  are  iu  tbe  grave*»''  etc.  Tlie  Beva^  VèrMon  bas  tiie 
^^  hour  cêmttkj''  m  botb  fMseSi  No«  tiie  Greeb  Terb  for  <^  iii 
coBiîng  "  or  ^  oeiMih^"  ia  «he  aame  in  both  yeroee,  and  is 
vetidered  the  same  i»  betb  Terset  hy  ihe  liro.  teraiena»  eseepk 
diat  while  one  bas^'ie  ooming/'  tbe  otber  haa  ^eometh-'' 
Tbia  verb  is  I^x^êu^  thBprmenê  tenae  ef' ctX^^^t  ^  to  come«  t») 
€ome  to  pass,"  etc.  As  will  be  seen^  tbia  verb  kiTolires  iuhet^ 
ently  tbe  notion  ef  fotifrre  time  ist  ail  ils  teusea  ;  benoe  great 
caie  shoubl  be  taken  bi  traasUtingt  to  diatinguisb  plainly  ba* 
tweea  its  preêenÈMndfuiure  taises  ;  and  Um  more  in  importa 
mi  cases  like  the  one  beforo  us.  Bat  the  expressions,  lit 
4)ômingfj  and  cameth^  are  wbolly  ambiguous,  iosomueb  tbat  the 
2&tb  verse  hai^  beeti  applied  by  the  great  majority  of  readers». 
to  an  eveut  even  yet  &ture  ;  and  to  oocnr  ouly  at  the  eud  eC 
tbe  kosmoê.  This,  when  it  is  the  same  verb,  the  same  teusCi 
and  that  tbe  j»r«s«n^  tense,  employed  in  both  verses.  Tbe 
only  proper  rendering  in  bo4h  eases  is  :  ^^  Tbe  hour  is  came;  '' 
tbtts:^' The  hour  is  coi9m,  and  now  is^  irben  the  dead  shail 
bear  ;  ''  and  ^  tbe  hour  is  wmé^  in  wbich  ail  Uiat  are  iu  tbe 
graves,"  etc. 

The  two  versions,  tlie  Vulg^  and  tlie  Syr.  fully  confirm  and 
render  compukory  even,  tlie  above  oonstruction  of  ^«vac 
Tbe  Vulg.  reads  :  fuid  venit  hora^  ^^  That  the  hour  is  canu^J^ 
Hère  wenit  is  8rd.  Sing.  Prea.  Tense  o(  venioj  ^^  to  oome/' 
and  tliis  canuot,  by  any  proper  construction,  be  put  for  the 
distant  future.  ,  Precisely  tbe  same  is  it  witli  tlie  Syn  which,. 
in  both  verses  reads  :  dâtheyâ  êhoff^thoj  ^^  tbe  hour  ia  corne.'' 

Take  tht  pasMge,  e.  ^.,  9  Tim.  {▼.  1,  where  m  baro  the  Greek  ^uIAorrsç  xçii^Bmf 
^  is  about  to  jndge/*  Hère  ii  a  prêtent  partioiple,  tollowed  by  a  preêetU  iofioitiTe. 
Grant  that  fuJXto  may  sometlmes  take  a  simple  future;  yet  this  is  not  to  say  that 
a  présent  partiotple  and  a  présent  inSnltiTe  oan  take  a  simple  fttture.  Tbey  nail 
talLe  a  présent;  tbns:  *' if  oAoïil  to  jndge,**  not,  *'ilatf  te  about  tojudiee,**  and  muek 
less,  '*shall  judge,**— a  pure,  indioatire  fbture.  Tet  such  is  the  Oommon  Version, 
followed  by  tbe  Rerised  Version.  TalLe,  aicain,  the  Latin  Text:  judicahu  eiC,  **!# 
about  to  judge,*'  not  ero,  ''ehatt  be  about  to  judge/'  and  mueh  less,  **  shall  judge,** 
«imply,  which  is  the  indicatlre  future.  Thus,  there  is  no  possible  justification  oTâ 
«impie  ftiture  in  such  < 
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Thm^  in  tbe  tbre^  tOKto,  Gr.  Yiilg.,  «ad  Syr.»  tbe  Mme  irerb 
ané  ti»  mnM  tease  is  employed  in  both  ▼erse»,  and  that  teoM 
»  ihe  freêent  !  The  expreasioii,  "  aud  now  «/'  îii  verse  36» 
o«B  be  regarded  omlj  as  empliatie  of  the  preeeut  ;  but  to  re* 
peat  the  em[diaMt,  m  verse  28,  woold  bo  a  redyndancj  and 
«n  avrhwerdness  ef  style,  wbeee  paraHel  caonot,  we  believe, 
be'produoed.'i  We  retoni  now,  briedy,  ta  passages  in  whioli 
fiMm  is  employed. 

(jy  Luke  xxi,  86  :  ^'  Wateh  ye  tliereficm,  and  pray  alwaye, 
«had  ye  may  be  aeeounted  wertliy  to  esoapo  ail  the$e  thùkgê 
that  êhatt  camêtopauy  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  Han'^ 
(rmita  rtâptm  %à  fitlkopwa  ymmadah**  ^  ail  tliese  tkiiigs,  whicb  tfr« 
abemt  to  eomê  to  poêê.  Vulg.  qum  fui/ura  Mfnf ,  ^^  whidi  are 
•boni  to  be/'  3yr.  dag'thid,  ''  about  te  be.")  The  Bevs. 
Torsion  follows  the  oommon.  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
this  text  ie  tiie  conclosieti  of  Lnke's  Version  of  our  Lord*s 
dfeconrse,  reeorded  at  lengtfa  in  Matt.  2^th  and  26th  chapters. 
Already,  in  tlie  SSd  verse,  tlie  Seviovr  had  said  :  ^^  This  gén- 
ération shalt  not  pass  a«ray,  till  ail  be  fulfilled/'  (Beve. 
Version.,  '*  aU  things  be  aœoœplished  ;  "  Matt.  xziv,  84  : 
^«  ail  the$e  thingê  be  fùlBUed)."  Tlie  old  ezegesîs  has  held  that 
^  génération,''  hère  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  primary,  literal 
aease,  applied  to  human  life,  bot  ae  applicd  to  a  race,  or  to 
the  churoh.  But  the  8Hth  verse  above,  proves  posîtively,  that 
Olirist  alludes  to  events  then  near  at  hand,  or  about  to  eomê  to 
paêê;  and  hence  that  the  term  *^  génération  "  (vs.  82)  is  to 
be  taken  in  its  ordinary  sensé  In  a  word,  the  text  before  us 
demonstrates  the  Universalist  Exegesis  of  Ghrist's  discourse 
hère  reeorded. 

M  Not«.  The  only  possible  support,  in  Tiêw  of  tlie  fkots  abore  stated,  of  the  pre- 
TAiling  exegesis  of  the  88th  Terse,  Is  the  doctrloe  held  by  some  erltlos,  as  Battroano, 
and  Stnart,  that  the  présent  teose  Is  of  ten  osed  for  the  fhtare.  But  eren  Stnart,  cltlng 
tiils  Terr  expression,  jj^eirai  oiça  (lo  John  !▼.  81, 23,  howerer),  obsenres  that  it 
désignâtes  the  prowimaU  tntnre  **  (Gr.  Qram.  New  Test.,  Sec  186,  c).  Winer  holds 
that  it  is  only  in  appearance,  that  the  présent  is  osed  for  the  ftiture,  and  citing  this 
phrase  with  others,  remarks:  **It  would  be  a  mlstake  in  rendering  thèse  passages,  to 
SQbstitiite  the  ftature  fbr  the  présent  "  ;  and  again  :  *Mn  other  passages  the  présent  is  em- 
ployed to  dénote  whftt  is  jast  about  to  take  plaoe,  what  one  is  on  the  point  of  dolng  *' 
(Qram.  New  Test,  p.  166).  Siioh  is,  nndoabtedly,  the  forée  of  Witai  ùiQOf 
in  John  T.  16, 18,  the  passages  before  iu.    It  U  exaotlj  eqniTalent  to  (iMM^  **  anbot 
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(*)  Heb.  x,  27  :  "  Bat  a  certain  fcarful  looking  for  of 
judgmont  and  fiery  indignation,  wliich  shall  dcvour  the  adver- 
saries  "  (iadUiv  /lêLlonroç,  "  is  about  to  devour."  Vulg.  conr 
Bumptura  est^  "  is  about  to  consume."  Sjr.  gHhed  vu  dinâ 
d'chilôy  "  The  fearful  judgment  is  impending .""'^  The  con- 
struction of  the  Syr.  is  whoUy  différent  from  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  ; 
Thus,  Dr.  Murdock  translates  :  "  But  the  fearful  judgment 
impendeth,  and  the  zeal  of  fires  that  consumeth  the  adversa- 
ries."  Hère,  the  principal  verb  is  in  the  first  clause,  but  in 
the  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  last.  In  eithcr  case  the  référence  is 
to  the  near  future. 

(0  Eph.  i,  21.  ''  Not  only  in  this  world  (oMov-age),  but 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come  "  (pUoiT*,  "  about  to  come." 
Vulg.  futuro,  ''  about  to  be  "  or  "  come."  Syr.  g'thîd  "  about 
to  be,"  or  "  come.")  We  select  this  text  as  représentative 
of  a  class  quito  numerous  ,  in  which  wo  hâve  the  expression, 
"thîngs  to  come,"  ''world  to  come,"  etc.,  and  in  which 
fitllG)  is  generally  employed,  in  the  samo  sensé  as  it  is  hcre. 
The  two  expressions,  amv  ovroçy  "  tliis  âge,"  and  (tuav  fiùhùv^ 
"  the  approaching  âge,"  or  *'  âge  about  to  come,"  are  Ire- 
quently  put  in  contrast,  and  itis  essential  to  the  ordinarystu- 
dent  of  the  Scripturcs,  to  be  made  aware  of  thetse  facts,  aud 
of  the  exact  mcaning  of  thèse  phrases.  Other  modes  of  ex- 
pression, rcferring  to  Christ,  as  his  appearing,  his  révélation 
ot  himself,  and  especially  his  coming,  usually  understood  to 
refer  to  events  conccived  as  yet  future,  are  also  found  in  con- 
nection with  onr  Grcek  verb,  which  fact  demonstrates  thcir 
référence  to  events  then  near  at  hand.^    In  fact,  there  is  no 

to  be  or  do."  Least  of  ail  can  the  présent  be  taken  for  the  distant  future,  as  critîcs 
hâve  done  hère;  and  certninly  wben  the  sarae  tense  and  verb  is  used  in  both  verses, 
one  of  them  known  to  refer  to  the  near  future,  it  is  impossible  to  construo  the  othor  of 
the  distant  future,  involving  thousandsofyears.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  the  Univer- 
salist  exegcsis  of  the  passage  is  demonstrated,  wheu  it  is  found  that  the  same  verb  in 
the  présent  tense  is  used  in  both  verses. 

^  Note.  As  will  be  scen,  in  ail  the  passages  cited,  in  which  fieXko)  >s  used,  the 
Vulg.,  instead  of  using  the  ordinary  yWtire  indicative^  "itwill  be,"  adopts  through- 
ont  the  future  infinitive^  m\à  future  part'dpU^  *'  about  to  be."  So  the  Syr.  in  the  same 
passages,  without  an  exception,  rejecls  the  ordinary  future,  and  employs  the  term 
gathéd,  **  ready,  about  to  be."  Thero  is  hère  a  deliberate  design  to  reject  the  notion 
of  the  distant,  aud  to  employ  that  of  the  proximate  tuture.    The  proof  is  positive, 
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one  Word  used  by  tlie  Sacred  Writors,  wlioso  proper  construo- 
tion  80  underlies  the  wliole  System  of  eschatology,  as  the  one 
wliicli  lias  occupied  us  in  thèse  pages.  Indeed,  we  do  not  soe 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  the  so  callcd  Orthodox 
eschatology,  if  it  were  once  admitted  what  is  the  radical  seAse 
of  this  term,  and  that  it  lias  tins  sensé  in  so  many  passages, 
really  vital  to  that  System,  yet  fatal  to  it,  when  correctly  ren- 
dercd. 

It  is  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  state,  that,  in  the  Douay  Ver- 
sion of  the  Yulgate,  and  Dr.  Murdock's  Translation  of  the 
Peahito  Syriac  Test.,  the  treatment  of  our  Qreek  verb  is  after 
tiie  same  style  with  that  of  the  Âuthorized  and  Reviscd  Ver- 
sions from  the  Greek  Test  ;  the  verb  is  never  givcn  its  pri- 
mary  signification  in  passages  relating  to  eschatology.  From 
no  one  passage  of  this  class,  would  the  common  reader  ever 
learn  from  anyof  thèse  versions,  that  such  a  term  as  pTJUo  was 
employed  in  the  original  Greek.  The  course  usually  pursued 
is,  in  translating  one  passage  ot  this  class,  to  refer  to  others 
of  the  same  class,  in  proof  that  this  verb  often  takes  a  simple 
future  ;  and  thus  by  rcferring  back  and  forth,  the  list  is  soon 
exhausted. 

But  we  must  close  hère  our  investigations  upon  this  sub- 
ject.  While  our  treatment  of  it  lias  bcen  far  from  exhaustive, 
especially  as  regards  the  use  of  this  verb  in  the  Classic  and 
Hellonistic  Greek,  outside  the  New  Test.,  we  bclieve  that  the 
général  accaracy  of  the  views  put  forth,  will  bo  recognized  by 
our  readers. 

therefore,  that  the  antbors  of  the  Syr.  Version  intended,  in  ail  thèse  texts,  to  give  the 
Greek  verb  its  radical  sensé.  !t  is  thus  certain  that  those  authors  understood  those 
passages  jost  as  they  are  interpreted  by  the  (Jniversalist  Ezegesis.  The  simple  fact 
of  tbe  uniform  use  of  the  term  gaihêd  in  ail  thèse  texts  demonstrates  compictely  the 
accuracy  of  our  interprétations. 
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BÊHÊÊÊm  SijwkfcfÉi  »nrtf  Mini     By  Mto  Krarièlt,  A.  M .,  F.  8.  A.  TO  p^.  It  ««i 

Th* Charak io the OnteMMbik    By fTitriH MiUlin  1> ILO.    tfilp^Ulin*. 

The  OaUoombs  of  Rome.    Bj  Rt.  Rer.  Wn    liytham  Klf,  DJ).    tlt  pp.  11  wêù. 

k  HIttorj  of  Aoelent  Ghrlttiaolty  «od  Saoed  Ait  fn  Itely.  By  Ohirlee  L  Ht- 
OHM.    iMpp.  Itmo. 

TbeTettlniooyortheGetaoonibs  andof  otber  Monnmentior  Chrittiao  Art.  Bf 
Rer.  Wbarton  B.  Marriott,  B.  D.,  P.  S.  A.,  etc.    818  pp.   Square.  12  mo. 

The  Oataeombs  of  Rowe  Md  their  TeetiBMDy,  eto.  Bj  Ivr.  W.  H.  WKhrow,  A.  M. 
(80  ppk  18  mo. 

Under  portmis  of  Ihe  chj  of  Rome,  and  eKtending  fkr  bo- 
jiocid  ito  limils^  are  namencHis  mibterraiieouB  oayems  (or 
orypts)  aad  oorridors,  oollectively  known  as  the  Oatacomba. 
Th%j  are  made  up  of  a  nuttiber  of  undergronad  cemeteriea^ 
eacfa  haTing  Connecting  and  interseoting  passages  (like  the 
Bireets  of  a  town),  liere  and  there  enlarged  into  a  hall  or 
chamber  (answering  to  a  park-like  opening  or  aqiiare)^  and 
bounded  wholly  or  in  part  by  uuezoavated  rode  or  earth* 
Thèse  collectiTc  cemeteries,  with  ail  their  crypts,  corridors 
and  chambers  combined,  constitute  an  extensive  city  or  laby- 
rinth  —  an  immense  intricate  network  of  underground  streets 
of  varions  widths  and  lengths.  The  roofs  and  walls  of  some 
hare  fallen  in,  and  made  masses  of  ruius;  others  were 
anciently  blocked  up  with  earth  and  rock,  to  immure  alive 
Christians  who  were  fleeing  and  hiding  from  persécution  ; 
so  that  great  portions  can  no  longer  be  explored  except  at 
much  cost  and  toil,  and  with  difficulty  and  danger,  even  when 
couducted  by  most  careful  and  knowing  guides,  carrying 
abundant  lights.  But  since  A.D.  1500,  and  especially  since 
A.D.  1692,  the  most  important  portions  hâve  beeu  fully  ex- 
amined  by  zealous  antiquarians  and  lovers  of  art  and  religion» 
and  their  détachable  objects  of  interest  hâve  been  gathered 
into  public  and  private  muséums,  in  and  around  Rome —  the 
principal  being  the  Gapitoline  Muséum,  the  Eutraiice  to  the 
Catacomb  under  the  church  of  St.  Sébastian,  the  immense 
Vatican  Christian  Muséum,  and  the  DeUe  Lapida^  a  corridor 
800  feet  long,  being  the  entrance   to  the  Vatican   Muséum. 
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VhiB  wftiéùf  ilow  M»taiw  note  «ban  B,OM  ioMrifitkMM, 
tliè  imcribed  Uoekê,  p)»teredhito  tbe  irdts,  ooraptoteljr  lîning 
botli  sides.  On  tbe  rigbt  are  Pàgan  epitaphe,  votive  tablets, 
etc.  ;  and  on  tbe  left,  early  Oliristîan  inscriptions,  arrangea 
under  tbe  classes  of  Gveek,  Latin,  and  Consular  monuments. 

Of  4ibe  many  exidm-eis,  Bossio,  «tfae  died  Â.D.  1600,  devoted 
88  years  to  explorations,  and  left  bis  great  irork,  ^Snbtemi^ 
nean  Borne/'  to  be  edited  and  pnblislied  witb  additions  by 
Severano.  An  édition,  in  Latin,  was  afterward  puUisbed, 
with  further  additions,  by  Ârringhi.  After  Bossio,  Fabretti, 
Ourator  of  tbe  Catacembs,  publisbed  a  collection  of  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  bis  successor  in  office,  Boldetti,  gave  80  years  of 
labor,  ending  in  1720.  After  liim,  Bottari's  labors  eztended 
from  1787  to  1754.  Tbe  most  distinguished  works  of  later 
years  bave  been  pnblisbed  by  Louis  Perret  and  Cavalière 
M iciiel  De  Rossi.^ 

Tbese  and  otbers  bave  brought  tbe  long  bidden  secrets  of 
tbe  Gatacombs  to  tbe  ligbt  of  our  day,  and  tbus  revealed  to 
modem  times,  tbe  modes  of  burial  and  of  religions  instruction 
and  worsbip  ;  ^^  tbe  exact  ideas''  and  familiar  tbougbts  and 
feelings  conceming  life,  deatb  and  futurity,  of  Romans  and 
Hebrews  before  and  at  tbe  Christian  era,  and  of  the  Cbris- 
tians  in  Rome  during  tbe  first  tbree  or  four  centuries  of  tbe 
cburcb.  Well  bas  Mr.  Witbrow  said,  ni  view  of  tbese  dis- 
closures: 

^^  How  marvellous,  tbat  beneatb  tbe  remains  of  a   proud 

Kflran  civilization,  exist  tbe  early  monuments  of  that  power 
fore  wbich  the  mytbs  of  paganism  faded  away,  as  the  spec- 
ters  of  darkness  before  the  rising  sun,  and  by  which  the  re- 
ligion and  institutions  of  Rome  were  entirely  changed  !  Be- 
neatb the  ruined  palaces  and  temples,  the  cruinbling  tombs 

1  <*  Les  CftUoombes  de  Rome,  par  Loott  Perret*'  6  toU.  folio,  Paris,  1861-1867.  (It 
sells  in  this  ooontry  for  S600.,  and  only  three  copies  are  known  to  be  in  America.) 
**  Inscriptions  Cbristiano  Urbis  Rom»  Septimo  Seculo  Antiquiores,'*  by  De  Rossi,  one 
folio  Tolnme  pnblisbed  ;  and  **  Roma  Sotteranea  Cristiana,*'  by  tbe  same,  2  vols,  of 
platée,  and  2  vols,  test,  1867-1887.  The  latter  was  produced  in  eondensed  form  and 
rednced  plates,  in  London,  by  Rct.  J.  S.  Nortbcote,  D.D.  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Brownlow, 
A.M.,  in  one  vol.  8  yo.,  wbich  sells  in  New  York  at  S16.  per  oopy.  It  départs  fh>m 
the  faimess  and  candor  of  De  Rossi,  and  straim  the  teaohings  to  favor  modem  Roman- 
ism.    The  information  in  this  note  is  eondensed  firom  Mr.  WiUixow. 
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and  dismantled  villas  of  tlie  augiist  Misiress  of  the  World,  we 
find  tlie  most  intercsting  relies  of  early  Ghristiaiiity  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  lu  traversing  thèse  tangled  labyrinths,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  wîlh  the  primitive  âges  ;  we  are  prés- 
ent at  the  worshîp  of  the  infant  church;  we  observe  its  rites  ; 
we  study  its  institutions  ;  we  witness  the  deep  émotions  of  its 
first  believers  as  they  comiuit  their  dead  —  ofton  the  martyreJ 
dcad  —  to  their  last  long  resting  place;  we  decipher  the 
touchin^  record  of  their  sorrow,  of  the  holy  hopes  by  which 
they  were  sustained,  of  *their  faith  triumphant  o'er  their  fears,* 
and  of  their  assurance  of  the  résurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
life  everlasting." 

The  origin  of  the  excavations  which  led  to  the  opening  and 
occupation  of  the  Catacombs  for  cemeteries,  is  supposed  to 
date  back  to,  if  not  before,  the  foundation  of  Rome  —  when 
the  arenarii  (sand  diggors)  dug  sand  from  the  earth  to  make 
mortar  or  cément  for  the  houses  and  walls.  Finding  in  the 
adjacent  and  underlying  tvfa  lithoide  (a  liard  volcanic  stonc) 
Q.\\ipozzolano^  (dry  volcanic  ashes  used  in  making  ^^  Roman 
cernent,")  exactiy  what  was  needed  for  the  time-defying 
masonry  of  their  walls,  the  Cloaca  Maximay  and  other  im- 
mense structures  ;  they  also  found  in  the  softcr  tufa  and 
breccia  (a  composition  of  tufa  and  coarse  sand  or  gravcl,  like 
pudding-stonc)  precisely  what,  at  a  iater  day,  they  ncedcd 
and  used  as  places  in  which  to  bury  their  dead  —  what  forracd 
their  cemeteries  wiiich  now  constitute  the  Catacombs.  When 
the  varions  materials  began  to  be  thus  used,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tàined  ;  but  when  subterranean  cemeteries  were  desired,  the 
fossers  (hewers  of  stone)  at  différent  pcriods,  only  needed  to 
quarry  out  the  narrow  gallcries,  in  varions  directions  from 
the  cavernous  sand  pits  under  the  superincumbent  soil.^ 

As  the  city  increased,  and  more  room  was  needed,  the  pas- 
sages were  increased  in  number  and  extended  in  length,  or 
new  places  were  opened  and  cemeteries  constructed.  The 
tufa  and  breccia,  soit  enough  to  be  easily  hewed  out,  yet  firm 
enough  to  for  m  walls  and  roof,  were  also  so  dry  and  porous 

2  The  older  writers  suppose  that  the  Catacombs  were  originally  made  only  to  pro- 
cure building  materials,  and  ajttrward  were  conrerted  to  burinl  purposes.  Mr.  With- 
row,  on  the  authority  of  Iater  explorera,  says  that  the  portions  used  as  cemeteries  wert 
excavated  for  that  purpose  alone. 
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as  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  tlie  uses  dcsîred.  In  tho  walk 
of  the  corridors,  cells  were  excavatcd  in  which  to  place  tlie 
cinerarj  unis  containing  the  ashes  left  after  burning  the  bod- 
îes  of  the  dead  —  crémation  being  customary  among  the 
Romans.  Each  cell  containing  unis,  was  closed  by  a  tilo  of 
terra  cotta,  or  by  a  slab  of  tu  fa  or  other  stone,  ccmented  over 
the  opening,  and  on  which  wcre  inscribed  the  names  and 
titlcs,  (or  vocations)  of  the  dcceased,  with  such  cmblems  and 
expressions  of  regard,  and  of  the  grief  and  wishes  of  the  sur- 
vivors,  as  respect  and  affection  dîctated.  In  somo  cases  indî- 
viduals,  while  in  health  and  lifo,  prepared  their  own  cells  and 
inscriptions;  or  provided  them  for  their  familics  and  house- 
holds.  Tins  was  frcquently  doue  by  the  pagan  Romans. 
Groups  of  the  cells,  (generally  arranged  in  clusters,)  bclong- 
ing  to  a  faqiily,  household,  or  socicty,  from  their  size,  num- 
bers  and  appearonce,  were  called  Columbarium  —  dove  cotes. 
Some  ot  thèse  contained  as  many  as  6,000  burial  urns. 

After  many  ycars,  p)eople  of  another  race  and  nation,  ani- 
matcd  and  directed  by  a  religion  widely  differing  from  the 
heathenism  of  Rome,  and  entombing  their  dead  without  cré- 
mation, becamo  sojourners  and  résidents  in  the  eternal  city. 
Thèse  Hcbrews  also  reqnired  places  of  sépulture  for  their  de- 
ceased  friends.  They,  too,  found  in  the  soft  volcanic  rock 
just  sugIi  place  as  they  desired  in  which  to  deposit  their  dead. 
And  as  they  scrupulously  avoided  entombing  their  departed 
kindred  among,  or  even  in  close  proximity  to,  those  of  their 
pagan  neighbors  ;  and  as  they  buried  the  entire  body,  instead 
of  inurning  the  asiios  of  flesh  and  bone  left  after  crémation, 
they  reqnired  yet  greater  proportionate  room  in  the  Cata- 
combs  ;  and  thus  the  city  of  the  dead,  undernoath,  increased 
in  corresponding  growth  with  the  city  of  the  living,  abovc 
ground. 

Had  no  other  religions  différence  kept  asunder  the  remains 
of  departed  Jews  and  Romans,  tins  burning  of  the  dead  body 
would  hâve  made  any  vicinage,  or  seeming  companionsiiip  in 
death,  very  undesirable  to  a  Jew  — especially  after  the  middle 
period  of  his  nation's  existence.    Gonsuming  the  human  body 
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by  fire,  had  beoii  made  tcrribly  abborrent  to  tbe  Jewisb  mind 
aiid  feolings.  At  an  early  day  the  Hebrow  people  bad  been 
sediiccd  iiito  tbe  worsbip  of  Moloch.  Tbe  image,  aiid  the 
furnace  for  its  worsbip,  liad  bccn  set  iip  in  ^^  Topbet,  wbich 
18  in  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Son  of  Hinnoin,  wbicb  is  by  tbe  cntry 
of  tlio  cast  gâte"  of  Jérusalem.  Tbcre,  impelled  by  tbô  selfisb 
fears  inspired  by  tbat  cruel  and  wicked  superstition,  tbey 
offered  theircbildrcn  in  sacrifice  to  tbat  idol  —  ^^  caused  tbem 
to  pass  tlirougb  tbe  fîre  to  Molocli.'*  To  break  up  and  for> 
ever  after  prevent  tbis  abominable  idolatry,  King  Josiab  de- 
filed  the  valley  of  Uinnom,  by  making  it  a  place  of  exécution 
for  tlie  bascst  criminals,  and  of  deposit  for  dead  carcasses  and 
otbcr  filtb  of  tbe  city.  The  carcasses  bred  worms,  and,  witb 
other  filtl),  caused  pestilential  stench,  and  bence,  to  prevent 
pestilence,  a  perpétuai  fire  was  kept  burning  in  tbat  valley. 
Tbub  made  a  place  of  exécration  by  tbe  exécution  of  crimi- 
nals,  and  of  loathing  by  dead  carcases,  diagusting  worms  aud 
consuming  fîres,  and  ail  associated  witb  their  nation's  apos- 
tacy  and  tbeir  ancestors'  cruelty  and  shame,  tbe  very  name 
of  Tophet  becarae  to  a  Jew  tbe  synonym  of  ail  tbat  was  hor- 
rible and  abominable.  And,  as  if  ail  thèse  associations  witb 
tbe  pa^t  and  the  présent  wero  not  sufllcient  to  make  tbe 
burning  of  the  buman  body  a  dread  and  a  detestation,  a  more 
fearful  future  was  combined  witb  tbem.  Their  most  revered 
propbets,  in  predicting  tbe  degeneracy  and  décline  c  f  their 
nation,  the  désolation  of  their  beloved  land,  tbe  destruction 
of  their  proud  city  and  glorious  temple,  the  terrible  slaugbter 
of  tbeir  people  and  tbe  utter  wiping  out  of  their  nation,  pre- 
fignred  ail  nnder  tbat  dread  name  of  ^^  Tophet  wbicb  is  in 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,"  and  declared  tbat  tbe  latter  sbould  be 
called  tbe  Valley  of  Slaugbter  ;  for  tbat  tbeir  descendants 
sbould  be  slain  and  cast  into  it  until  there  was  no  place  for 
more  —  and  tbat  tbeir  unburied  corses  sbould  be  food  for  tbe 
worms  and  fuel  for  tbe  fiâmes,  so  tbat  tbe  worms  sbould  not 
die  nor  tbe  fire  be  quenched."  ' 

Witb  tbis  terrifie  doom  ringing  in  tbeir  ears,  it  is  no  won- 
der  tbat  tbe  Jews  in  Rome  sbuddered  at  tho  sight  of  créma- 
tion, and  sickened  at  tbe  bare  thought  of  consigning  tbe  bod-* 
ies  of  beloved  ones  to  the  consuming  fires. 

Their  adhérence  to  intombing  and  interring  tbe  dead,  was 
also  rendered  stronger  by  long  précèdent  and  practice.  For 
générations  before  tbe  sojourn  in  Egypt,  the  patriarchs  bad 
consigned  tbe  remains  of  tbeir  departed   to   tbe   keeping  of 

*  JeremiahTii:  29-34;  ziz^entire;  Isaiah.  zlvi:  28,24. 
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caves  in  rock  or  mountnin  skie,  or  of  vaults  and  graves  In 
plain  and  vallej.  And  wliilc  sojourning  in  E^ypt,  thèse  rer- 
erent  rites  were  countenanccd  by  the  similar  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  tliey  dwclt.  And  ever  after  tlieir  rotiirn 
to  thcir  own  land,  tlie  samo  appropriate  disposai  was  made  of 
thc  vflfeatcd  tcnement  of  lifc,  when  its  gucst  liad  dcpartcd  — 
^^  tlien  sliall  the  dust  "  —  the  body  —  "  rcturn  to  tlio  earth 
as  it  was  ;  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it." 

Thercfore  to  the  Hebrcw  sojourners  and  dwcllers  in  Rome, 
thèse  subterrancan  corridors  and  apartments  fnrnishcd  most 
désirable  and  abundant  space  for  burial.  Each  cell  or  récep- 
tacle, (larger  than  was  used  for  cinerary  urns,)  bccame  to 
tlieir  minds  a  slceping  chamber  for  its  inhabitant  ;  for  the 
Jew%  unlike  the  Roman,  did  not  utterly  withdraw  his  regard 
from  the  dcad  body,  nor  consider  ils  dying  as  ceasingfrora  ail 
existence.  The  departed  was  "  gathered  to  his  fathers,"  and 
**  slept,''  or,  as  some  render  it,  **•  reclined  with  his  fathcrs" — 
as  at  the  family  feast  —  and  the  grave  was  designatcd  as  the 
*'  lionse  of  the  living  "  —  not  of  the  dead.  The  body,  depos- 
ited  in  a  cell  carved  out  in  the  wall  or  âoor  of  the  Catacombs, 
was  inclosed  by  terra  cotta  tiles,  or  a  stone  slab,  generally  in- 
scribcd  with  the  word  "Shalom"  —  pcace — and  with  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  of  the  Temple,  the  dove,  the  palm- 
branch,  etc.  —  representing  the  Divine  lights  in  the  heavens, 
continuons  love,  and  final  victory.  To  thèse  were  added  the 
name  of  the  dcceased,  his  office  or  station  in  the  Synagogne,  if 
any,  and  expressions  of  afiection,  sorrow  and  hope. 

After  another  period  —  about  1800  years  after  the  found- 
ing  of  the  city  —  came  anotlier  class  to  add  their  cemeteries 
to  the  extending  Catacombs.  This  was,  on  the  wliole,  a 
mixed  class  —  con verts  to  Christianity,  embracing  at  first, 
Jews  and  probably  Romans  ;  but,  ère  long,  including  others 
of  nearly  every  race  and  nation  of  the  known  world,  gathered 
into  this  cosmopolitan  city.  In  the  beginning,  deriving  tlieir 
views  of  religion  and  worship  from  Jewish  Scripturcs  axul 
Jewish  teachers,  the  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  were  opposed 
in  faith  and  feelings  to  botli  the  idolatry  and  the  skcptieism 
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of  the  Romans.  But,  unlike  tho  Jcws,  thcy  dîsregarded  *'the 
partition  walls"  of  race  and  nation,  bccausc  oniinatcd  by  a 
more  expanding  faith  and  a  farthcr  rcacliing  fellowsliip  in 
their  love  of  hwmanity  ;  and  also  because  cbecred  by  a  l^ctter 
dcnned  and  strongcr  bopo  in  futurity.  The  carliest  Christian» 
in  Rome  wcre  probably  Hebrews  by  birtb  and  éducation, 
convcrted  during  their  annual  visits  to  Jérusalem,  or  l)y  some 
kindrcd  or  fricnds  who  had  there  —  perhaps  on  that  wonder- 
ful  day  of  Pentccost  !  —  receivcd  Jésus  as  thc  Messiah  of  their 
pe<  pie,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.* 

Being  originally  Jews,  their  heathen  rulcrs  and  neighbors 
regnided  thcm  as  a  Jewish  sect  ;  and  even  the  Jews  prob- 
ably viewcd  them  as  8uch,though  heretical.  Holding  the  j^ame 
Scriptures  and  vîews  of  God,  with  like  manners  and  modes  of 
dress  and  of  living,  and  similar  forms  of  worship  and  of  bur- 
ial,  and  with  the  same  scrupulous  avoidance  of  participation 
in  pagan  rites,  thcy  enjoyed,  at  first,  ail  tho  légal  protection 
extendcd  to  thc  Hebrew  people  and  worship.  Tlius,  in  the 
words  of  Tertullian,  "  Christianity  grew  iip  undcr  the  shadow 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  to  which  it  was  regarded  as  akin,  and 
about  the  lawfnlncss  of  which  there  was  no  question."  But 
the  Christians,  less  conservative  (or,  probably,  more  philan- 
thropie and  zealous)  than  the  Jews,  did  not  confine  their 
teachings  to  their  own  people  —  "  the  faithful  "  —  but  cagerly 
seized  every  opportunity  to  preach  "  Jésus  and  the  résurrec- 
tion," to  ail  who  would  hear  "  the  gospel  of  their  salvation." 
The  faith  of  the  Roman  people  in  their  ancient  superst  tions, 
was  fast  fading  out  ;  leaving  an  innate  craving  for  something 
to  take  its  place  in  mind  and  sonl.  Hence  it  was  not  long 
ère  the  humane  and  devotional  were  quickened  into  a  higher 
birth,  by  the  doctrine  of  "immortality  and  eternal  life  "  be- 
yond  death,  as  taught  and  demonstrated  by  Him  in  whose 
name  it  was  now'preached  ;  and  they  openly  avowed  them- 
selves  Christians.     Probably  among  thèse  couverts,  tho  car- 

4  "  probnbly  some  of  the  ^étrangère  of  Rome  *  .  .  or  perhaps  the  Gentile  converti 
of  the  *  Italiaii  band'  of  Cornélius,  brought  the  new  evangel  to  their  native  city.  Bat 
certain  It  is,  that  as  early  as  A.D.  58,  the  faith  of  the  Roman  cburch  was  'spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world.*  **    Withrow,  pp.  68,  54. 
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liest  and  tlic  lowlicst,  jet,  under  Divine  ProTÎdeneo,  tlic  most 
effective  Iiclpers  oî  the  persecuted  Cliristîans,  and  protcetors 
and  preservors  of  tho  infant  cluirchand  its  monuments,  were 
the  arenarli  and/o««er«  of  the  Catacombs. 

This  probability  grows  into  an  almost  certainty,  wlicn  we 
reflect  that  thèse  lowly  tôliers  would  be  employed,  as  a  part 
of  their  vocation,  to  selcct  and  prépare  the  places  for  Chris- 
tian burials;  and,  thus  aiding,  they  would  witncss  tlic  (to 
them)  strange  funeral  rites,  including  the  worship  of  God, 
invisible,  and  unrepresented  by  any  image  ;  and  would  hear 
the  touching  and  wondcrful  story  of  the  death  and  rcsurrçc- 
tîon  of  Jésus,  and  the  now  hope  and  doctrine  of  immortality 
and  purely  spiritual  life  for  mankind  beyond  tho  grave  — 
facts  and  d(»ctrines  always  preached  upon  such  occasions. 
And  probably,  also,  they  would  accompany  tho  funeral  pro- 
cession  into  an  adjacent  chaonber,  fitted  up  for  such  purposes, 
and  there  wituess  the  célébration,  by  the  mourncrs  and 
frîonds,  of  the  Fcast  of  Charity  —  the  Agapœ  or  Love  Fcnst — 
foUowed  by  the  solemn,  yct  joyous  and  expressive  Eucharist, 
commemorativo  of  Jésus,  risen  from  death,  and  alivc  forcver- 
more.* 

And,  lastly,  the  fos$er»  would  bo  hired  to  carvo  on  the 
covcring  slab,  singular  and  expressive  cmblcnis  and  inscrip- 
tions, dcclaring  victory  over  death,  peacc  and  hope  in  Christ 

*  Mr.  Heinans  tays,  (p.  55,)  that  certain  gllt  filasses  callcd  **  tazzo'*  wcro  ii«ed  at 
fonemls  as  weU  os  in  the  Agapœ  and  on  other  occasions,  m  is  mcii  in  rcprcscntationa 
in  the  Catacombs,  and  add»,  (p.  673,)  '*  It  can  no  more  be  doubteil  from  tlie  évidence 
in  this  antiqunrian  sphère,  than  from  that  so  abundant  in  pntristic  litonituro  to  t^e 
tame  efTcct,  that  the  Eacharistic  rite  was  the  Irading  act  of  wornlilp,  tlio  mvHtic'centre 
aronnd  which  the  faitliful  assembicd  for  evcry  occasion  for  tlieir  nioro  polcmii  ùe^o- 
tioa%  tzcept  thfie  of  evenint;  orniffht  virils."  The  wliole  ténor  of  his  rcmnrks,  with 
his  exception  (which  we  italicise),  includes  tho  Love  FeaU  as  precoding  tho  I^rd't 
Sappcr,  and  both  os  being  obferved  at  funerals.  Dr  MHîtliind,  rpenking  of  the 
Domerous  cups  [tazzc?]  fou  nd  with  in  or  fastoned  to  the  covcring  stonos  of  graves, 
(formerly  sopposed  to  contain  tlic  blood  of  martyrs,  but,  hiier,  the  sédiment  of 
Eocharistio  wine,)  and  refcrring  to  an  expUnation  of  their  pre.«pnce  there,  as  given  by 
some,  says:  **  But  this  heterodox  ciistom«  [of  administering  the  Kuchnrist  to  tlie  dead] 
prévalent  in  the  7th  centary,  will  scarcely  account  for  the  more  ancieiit  cups  and 
▼a«M:  an  ensier  explanation  roight  be  found  in  the  Agapss  htld  orer  the  grave  of  a 
nétcly  hmrUdpermm;  or,  in  the  with  to  express  the  deceased  to  hnve  beou  a  communi- 
cant." 
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tlie  cnicified,  assurance  of  immortality  and  of  joyful  réunion 
in  Ucavcn  AU  tliis  could  not  fail  to  attract,  interest,  and 
finally  win  tlic  humble  and  loving  among  tlicni  ;  difïering,  as 
it  did,  so  widely  from  wliat  they  witnessed  at  heatlien  fnner- 
als — hopclessness  of  any  future  lifo,  scnsual  feasting  and 
convivialîty  by  tbe  corapanions  of  tlio  deceased,  the  uttcr  de- 
spaîr  of  tbe  mourncrs,  with  querulous  reproacbes  of  tbc  gods, 
and  tbe  cold  apatby  and  indifférence  of  otbcr  attendants. 
For,  about  tbis  pcriod,  gênerai  doubt,  if  not  positive  disbelicf, 
had  catcn  ont  nenrly  ail  faitb  in  tbe  fables  of  paganism  con- 
ceçnîng  future  existence,  and  left  a  blank  despair  to  incite 
hopelcss  mourncrs  to  cry  ont,  as  tbe  utmost  beiglit  of  buniau 
.wîsdom  —  ''Let  us  eat  and  drink  ;  for  to  morrow  we  die."* 

We  bave  written  of  tbe  eaj-ly  conversion  of  arenarii  and 
fossers,  as  spccially  important  and  providential  for  tbc  ines- 
ervation  of  tbe  Cburcb,  its  raembers,  and  its  monuments. 
àSays  Maitland  (p.  2i)  —  "  Tbe  arenarii  or  sand  diggers  were 
pcrsons  of  tbe  lowest  grade,  and,  from  tbc  nature  of  tbeir 
occupation,  prouably  formed  a  distinct  class.  Tbere  is  reason 
to  suppose  tbat  Cbristianity  spread  very  carly  among  tbcm  ; 
for,  in  tiinc  of  persécution,  tbe  couverts  employed  in  tbe  sub- 
terrancan  passades  not  only  took  refuge  tbere  tbemselves, 
but  also  put  tbe  wbole  cburcb  in  possession  of  tbese  otberwise 
inaccessible  retreats."  The  fosserSj  tbougb  probably  one  so- 
cial grade  above  tbe  sand  diggers,  were  closely  connccted 
witb  tbcm  in  vocation  ;  and  in  regard  to  knowledge  and  use 
of  tbe  Cutacombs,  tbey  were  probably  equals.  Botb  were 
întimately  acqnainted  witb  tbeir  labaryntbine  intricacies  — 
botb  were  sure  guides  to  tbose  wbo  fled  tbere  for  refuge,  or 
to  escapc  from  persécution  —  botb  could  aid  in  quarrying  ont 
cemeterics  for  tbe  dead,  remote  cbambers  for  worsbipping 

^From  tho  tomb  of  Titas  Claodius  Secundus  — *'Hero  [In  Hfe]  he  cnjoys  cvery- 
thing.  BntliK,  wine  nnd  love  ruin  our  constitutions,  bat  —  they  make  life  u  hnt  it  is  ! 
Farewell— fareweil."  Mariott,  p.  79,  — who  also  says— p.  186— **In  a  Roman  monn- 
ment  whicli  I  hnd  occasion  to  publish  not  long  since,  a  futber  (Gains  Scxtus,  by  name) 
is  reprewnted  bidding  farewell  to  bis  daughtor,  and  two  wonls  —  *  Valb  JEtekmam' 
—Farewell,  forever— givesan  expressive  utterance  to  the  feeling  of  blank  nmk  bope 
less  severance  with  wliich  Greeks  and  Romans  were  burdened  whcn  the  reality  of 
deftth  was  before  tbeir  eyes." 
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congrégations,  and  places  of  concealmont  from  thc  spy  aud 
informer, — and  both  could  op3n  unsuppected  places  of  entraiœc 
or  o(  egress,  for  the  fleeing  victims  of  hatc  and  cruclty  —  ail 
of  wliich  were  nceded,  duriiig  peiiods  of  persécution,  for  tbc 
pecurîty  or  escape  of  Christians,  and  for  prescrving  tbe  me 
morials  of  the  early  cluircli. 

In  tliese  uses  of  tho  Catacombs  hy  the  early  and  rapidly 
incrcasing  Christian  cluirch,  a  furthcr  extension  and  incrcase 
of  tlieir  galleries  and  chaml)crs  becanie  necessary.  Soon  the 
church  increasod  in  lunnbers  iKîyond  the  capacity  of  })rivate 
fesidences  to  accominodate.  The  temples  and  grèves  were 
generally  occupied  hy  statues  of  the  gods,  and  by  altars  dedi- 
cated  to  their  worship,  and  hence  oflFered  snares  for  the  con- 
sciences of  the  weak,  and  incitements  to  bold  protests  by  the 
strong  ngainst  the  abominations  of  idolatry  which  would  offcnd 
rulcrs  and  «nrage  the  mob.  And  in  timcs  of  popular  commo- 
tion and  impérial  persécution,  ail  public  assemblages  were  to 
be  prudently  avoided.  Ilence  thc  quiet  and  retircd  retreat» 
of  the  Catucombs,  became  chosen  places  for  religions  inter- 
course and  worship  —  not  only  for  funerals,  and  the  Agapœ 
and  Eucharist,  and  the  monthly  meeting  for  collccting  con- 
tributions to  the  Picty  Fund  ;  but  also  for  gênerai  religions 
instruction  of  the  young  and  ot  new  couverts.  Hence  eu- 
largcd  chambers  were  made,  and  furnished  with  tables  for  tho 
Love  Peast  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  with  Pont  and  Altar  ; 
and  gradually  the  walls  were  adorned  with  varions  religiouî» 
emblcms,  and  représentations  of  Scripture  scènes  and  events, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and  of  those  adults  who, 
being  unable  to  read  or  to  obtain  access  to  copies  of  thc 
Scriptures,  needed  such  aids.  Thus  the  early  Christians,  in 
their  days  of  weakness  and  poverty,  were  provided  with  more 
and  better  accommodations  than  they  could  bave  had  above 
ground,  eveu  had  their  opposers  in  church  and  State,  and  ni 
philosophical  schools,  permitted  peaceable  assembling,  and 
restraincd  a  specially  brutal  mob  from  disturbing  their  pul^lic 
dévotions,  and  profaning  their  sanctuaries,  and  desecrating 
and  destroying  their  fonts  and  altars.     But  hère,  when  bitter 
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«corn  ond  contcmpt  liod  cxcitcd  popular  disliko  and  vulgar 
opposition  —  liero,  in  tlio  bosoin  of  tlic  cartli,  away  froni  the 
liglit  of  day,  and  surronndcd  by  tlicir  buricd  dcad,  tbcy  wcre 
gencrally  sccurc  from  molcstations.  Tlicir  privacy  was  aidcd, 
iiot  only  by  the  superstitions  awo  of  tbe  multitude  and 
tlie  le«j:al  pcnaltics  against  sacrilège,  but  also  by  the  Roman 
law  which  permitted  thcm,  as  burial  associations,  {Collegium 
Funeraticia,)  to  moet  for  monthly  contributions,  for  burying 
the  dcad,  and  lor  celcbrating  holidays  in  memory  of  the  de- 
partcd.  And  even  whcn  pcrsccuting  malice  Icd  priests  and 
rulcrs  to  disregard  Icgal  sanctions,  herc  —  jiuarded  agahisf 
surprise  by  watcliful  sentîncls,  or  guidcd  far  in  advance  of 
pursuing  focs  by  those  who  had  hewn  ont  places  of  conceal- 
ment,  or  cxcavatcd  passages  for  rctreating,  or  made  remote 
and  unsnspectei  openings  for  egress  whon  necdcd — herc,  in 
peace  and  comparative  socurity,  they  worshipped  the  Father, 
instructed  and  chccrcd  each  other,  together  ate  their  Feast  of 
Cimrity,  and  united  with  the  Risen  Saviour  of  ail,  in  that 
Communion  in  which  Ho,  according  to  promise^  ate  and  drank 
with  tiicm  of  the  bread  and  '*  the  ncw  fruit  of  the  vine  "  — of 
the  '•  fulfilled  "  passovcr  —  "  in  the  kingdora  of  God." 

Of  the  Catacombs,  thus  increased  and  enlarged  by  those 
auccessive  additions  to  their  use,  Mr.  Hemans  says  : — "Bo- 
low  the  surface  of  the  Roman  Campagna  it  is  supposed  that 
from  800  to  900  miles  of  excavated  corridors,  inters|>erscd 
with  chambcrs  of  varions  forms,  extcnd  their  raarvellous  ram- 
ifications ;  and  between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000  is  the  as- 
sumcd  number  of  the  Christian  dcad  hère  dcposited  during 
tlie  primitive  âges.  Pp.  17,  48.  He  adds,  in  a  note,  that 
Father  Marchi  considers  this  estimate  short  of  the  truth  — 
which  seems  plausible  when  wo  reflect  that,  for  more  than 
800  ycars,  (namely  from  about  A.D.  50,  till  atter  A.D.  400,) 
^^  the  entire  Christian  population  of  Rome  found  scpalture  in 
thOîC  recesses."  "  lii  one  terrifie  persécution,"  says  Mr.  He- 
mans, p.  49,  '^  a  multitude  of  the  faithful  suffered  death  iu 
the  Catacombs  on  the  Salarian  Way,  by  order  of  the  Emperor 

1  Matt.  xxvi.  27  ;  Mark  xiy.  26,  and  Luke  xxii,  16, 18,  80. 
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Niiraeriûmis,  saiid  and  stono  being  hcaped  up  agaînst  the  en- 
traiicc,  80  as  to  leave  buried  alive  tlioso  victiins  of  whosc  fate 
was  found  affecting  prool  long  aftcrwards,  not  only  iu  the 
boues  of  the  dead,  but  in  severa!  silvcr  cructs  that  had  served 
for  the  Eucharistie  célébration."  According  to  scveral  of  the 
inost  reliablo  anthoritios,  42  scparate  cemeterles  arc  included 
îii  the  Catacombs.*  Tho  entra nces  to  the  cemercrics  xavy  in 
size  and  character  (roin  a  mero  hole  (like  a  fox  burrow)  at 
tho  roadside,  or  in  a  ficld  or  vineyard,  to  an  arclied  opcning 
with  dcscending  stairs  on  the  Appian  Way,  or  within  an 
oratory  (place  for  prayer)  or  church.  Sometimps  tho  open- 
ing  is  ono  originally  made  for  lighting  or  ventilating.  The 
cliainbers  and  corridors  are  generally  made  in  tho  soft  tufa^ 
uiiderlying  the  soil  —  but  soinetimes  in  cruniblin<j;  hrecda^ 
wliich  has  to  be  sustained  by  masonry.  In  soine  of  tlic  ceme- 
teries,  thcre  is  a  second,  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  cvon  ajifth 
piani  (stDry  or  level)  of  such  gallerics  or  chainbers,  one  be- 
Jieath  the  other,  cach  piani  having  from  one  to  8i.\  tiers  of 
burial  cells  in  its  sidc-wolls,  which  thus  rcsomble  tho  sides  of 
a  cabin  in  a  vcssel  with  sleeping  berths  arranged  in  rows,  one 
abovc  tho  other. 

In  addition  to  the  sacred  character  attachcd  to  ail  places 
«et  apart  for  purposes  of  sépulture,  thcy  wcre  '•  invested  with 
a  sort  of  religions  sanctity,"  and  had  légal  protection,  not  only 
as  real  cstate,  but  specially  as  places  for  internient  —  the 
latter,  under  heavy  pcnalties  ogainst  sacrilège.  Each  burial 
place,  whether  h^athen  or  Christian,  received  this  protection  ; 
the  pagan  hatrcd  of  tlie  Ghristians  did  not  often  or  greatly 
disturb  thcir  congrégations  until  tlie  third  century,  and  then 
only  during  outbursts  of  greatcst  inalignity.  And  as  a  humane 
Roman  law  gave  to  family  or  friends  the  bodies  of  executed 

«  As  the  CntAcombs  hâve  not  yet  beon  thoroaghiy  explored,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  mach  reluting  to  their  extent,  etc.,  is  stnted  by  estimation  —  henôe  the  diver- 
sity  of  varions  statements.  Michèle  De  Rossi  is  snid  to  compute  the  agsreguto  length 
of  corridors  at  537  seogrnphical  miles.  Mr.  Hemnns  adopts  Fnther  Miirclii>  estimate 
of  900  miles.  Professer  SiUiman  (  Vi^it  to  Europe,  Vol.  1,  p.  829,)  on  autliorify  of  his 
monkish  guides,  states  the  estent  of  the  Catacombs  at  20  miles  in  one  direction  by  12 
miles  in  another.  The  namber  of  cemeteries  is  varioasly  estimated  at  frum  42  to  60 
~  the  first  number  is  probably  the  namber  cucertsined  at  latest  dates. 
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crÎQiiiials,  tlie  carly  martyrs,  tlioiigli  senteuced  as  ciicmîes  of 
tlio  gods  aud  of  tlic  Stato,  were  allowed  proper  burial  iii  the 
cemeteries  of  the  cliurcli  ;  uor  did  tlie  dccrccs  of  outîawry 
affect  tlic  rijçht  of  Cliristiaiis  to  bury  and  be  biiricd  by  kindred 
and  friends,  until,  in  tho  savago  hatred  against  tne  faithful, 
and  t':e  efforts  to  aggravate  tlie  horrors  of  martyrdom  to  the 
dyinjr  and  the  living,  ail  Icgal  riglits  of  property,  ail  sacred 
considérations  for  the  dcad  and  huniane  sympathies  for  the 
living,  wcro  sometimcs  outraged  and  trodden  undor  foot. 

Tlie  carly  Christians,  as  probably  tho  Jews  beforo  them, 
were  mnch  indebtcd  for  security  from  molesta tiou  in  their 
uses  of  the  Catacombs  for  burial  and  for  worship,  (as  already 
intimated,)  to  a  gênerai  law  of  tho  Roman  Senate,  granting 
légal  right  and  protection  to  what  wc  wonld  now  tcrm  Mutual 
Aid  Burial  Societies  —  then  called  Collegia  Funeraticia.  Tliis 
law  authorized  the  organization  of  such  societies,  allowed 
them  to  frame  and  enforco  their  own  rules  or  by-laws,  and 
protectod  them  in  person  and  property  while  performing  their 
funeral  rites,  and  holding  festivals  in  honor  of  their  dead. 
Hence  the  early  Christians,  by  organizing  under  that  law  as 
Collegia  Funeraticia^  had  lawful  right  to  construct  and  own 
cemeteries  in  the  Catacombs  or  elsewhere  ;  to  bury  their 
dead  in  them,  and  to  worship  in  connection  thcrcwith,  (in- 
cluding  the  Agapœ  and  Eucharist  as  part  of  such  worship,) 
and  to  célébrât^  holidays  in  honor  of  their  dead,  and  espec- 
îally  of  the  Saviour —  which  included  Sunday.  And  so  long 
as  tho  Roman  rulers  respected  the  law,  *'  the  faithful"  were 
secure  from  disturbance.  As  thèse  Collegia  Fimeratida  not 
only  served  such  an  important  part  in  tlie  carly  Christian 
church,  but  are  believed  to  be  the  progenitors  of  numerous 
affîliated  orders  for  mutual  aid  and  relief,  (of  tho  middle  âges, 
and  of  our  own  tiines  as  wcU,)  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a 
somewhat  extended  account  of  them  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Withrow  sbys — "  Thcre  is  abnndant  monumental  and 
other  évidence  of  the  existence  in  Rome,  in  the  time  of  tlie 
later  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  of  certain  funeral  confrater- 
nities  —  collegia^  as  they  were  called  —  much  like  the  modem 
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btirial  clubs.  A  remarkablo  inscription  of  tlio  time  of  Had- 
rîan,  A.D.  103,  found  at  Lavigna,  18  miles  from  Rome,  on 
tlic  Appian  Way,  gives  an  insight  into  their  constitution  and 
objects.*  With  mucb  légal  tautology  it  sets  fortb  tbo  privi- 
lèges of  tbis  '  Collegium  of  tbe  Worsbippers  of  Diana  and  tbe 
new  dirinity  Antinous,'  appointcd  by  a  decrce  of  tbe  Roman 
Scnate  and  people,  to  assemble,  convone  and  bave  an  associa- 
tion for  tbe  burial  of  tbe  dead.  Tbe  membcrs  of  tbis  confra- 
tcrnity  wcre  to  pay  for  tbat  purpose,  a  bundred  sesterces  at 
entranec,"  [about  $1.42]  bcsides  an  amphora  [aboct  6  gal- 
lons] of  good  wine  ;  and  5  asses  [al)out  32  cents]  a  montb 
thcrcafter" — ail  of  'vbicb  was  forfcilcd  by  non-paymcnt  of 
tbe  montbly  dues.  Tbroe  liundred  sesterces  [about  $13.28] 
wcre  expended  on  tbe  funeral  ;  fifty  of  wbicb  were  distributed 
at  tbe  crémation  of  tbo  body,  or  of  an  effigy  if  tbe  body  could 
not  bo  obtained.  Thcrc  was  also  provision  nuide  for  mcmbers 
dinin^  togetber  on  annivcrsary  and  othcr  occasions,  according 
to  rulcs  duly  prescribed  by  tbe  Collegium,  If  a  mcmbcr  wcre 
a  slave,  and  set  free,  be  was  (o  présent  an  amphora  of  good 
wine  to  tbe  Collège.  Suicide  excluded  from  funeral  benefits. 
Of  coUegia,  generally,  Kenrick  says  —  "Tbe  privilège  of  l'orm- 
ing  a  collegium  —  or,  as  wo  sbould  say,  a  body  corporate  — 
was  most  sparingly  conceded,  and  most  jealously  rcstricted 
under  tbe  emperors,  wbo  dreaded  ail  secret  associations  as 
nurseries  of  treason.*'  Yet,  according  to  Witbrow,  "De 
Rosfii  bas  sbowu,  by  ample  citations,  tbat  tbe  emperors,  wbo 
were  always  opposed  to  associations  among  tbe  citizens,  made 
a  spécial  exemption  in  favor  of  tbese  funeral  clubs."  At  pe- 
riods  wben  ail  meetings  of  citizens  were  imperativcly  forbid- 
den,  tbe  montbly  meetings  of  tbese  clubs,  for  payn)cnt  of  tbe 
3aeml)ers'  contributions,  were  permitted.  Marriott  says, 
"  True  it  îs,  tbat  in  tbe  ibree  first  centuries,  Cbristian  com- 
munitiès  took  advantage  of  Roman  law  giving  facilities  for 
purcbase  of  land  by  Collegia  Funeratida  ;  and  were  e:iabled 

*  Mr.  Kenrick,  io  his  **  Rotnan  Sepulchml  Inscriptions/*  gives  the  full  Latin  text  of 
the  bjT-laws;  but  our  limits  lead  ut  to  prefer  Mr.  Witlirow's  synopsis  and.give  his  es- 
timâtes of  the  values  of  Boman  coins. 
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thus  to  obtain  land  oftlieir  owu  for  tlie  puiposcs  of  Christian 
burial,"  p.  129.  And  Hemans  says,  "  Tho  Icgalized  possession 
of  ccmctcrics,  and  tlmt  of  thcir  clmrches  likowisc,  by  the 
Christians  under  pagan  govcrnincnt,  is  ouo  historié  point 
clearly  ostahlished  by  Do  Rossi's  arguments  and  proofs.  Va- 
lerian  forbade  to  tlie  faithful  even  acecss  into  thcse  sacrcd  rcr 
treats  ;  but  Gallienus  restored  such  sites  to  the  bishops,  im 
plyiiig  the  récognition  of  an  aggrcgate  claim  ;  and  diiring  the 
thîrd  century,  at  latest,  that  possession  was  generally  gnaran- 
tied.  .  .  An  ingenious  suggestion  in  tho'  Roma  Crûtiani^ 
is,  that  originalîy,  pcrhaps,  it  was  under  color  of  associations 
for  inutnal  aid  and  charitable  internient,  that  the  Christians 
obtaincd  the  conccded  tolérance  gradually  extended  to  their 
places  of  worship,  as  well  as  those  of  sépulture."  pp.  00,  67. 
To  the  same  cffect,  Withrow  eays,  "  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
under  the  cover  of  thèse  funeral  associations,  that  toleratiou 
was  conceded,  first,  to  the  sepulchres,  then  to  tlic  churches." 
Tlie  By-Laws  of  tiio  Collegium  publishcd  by  Kcnrick  shows 
that  frcedmen  and  slaves  wcre  admit ted  as  mcnibers  equally 
with  freemen.  And  by  their  titles  some  of  thèse  socictics, 
seem  to  hâve  Imd  constitutions  resembling  the  "  guilds"  of  the 
middie  âges,  being  composed  of  persons  of  tlie  same  trado 
or  profession  —  Collegia  of  Physicians,  Gold  Workcrs,  Car- 
penters,  Woodfellers,  Furriers,  Sailors,  Charioteers,  Forage- 
merchants,  Bargemen,  etc.  Otiiers  were  based  on  nntionality, 
and  others  on  religions  profession  —as,  Collegia  of  Gcrmans, 
Priests'of  Isis,  Worshippers  of  Esculapius  and  Hygeia,  and  of 
Venus,  Jove,  Hercules,  etc.  Amid  such  a  variety  of  titles, 
the  Christians  could  easily  find  names  which  would  not  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  prejudiced  magistrates,  whose  office  it  was 
to  incorpora  te  them,  and  thus,  as  Collegia^  thcy  secured  op- 
portunities  to  worship  God,  not  only  at  funerals,  but  aiso  at 
their  monthly  meetings  to  make  contributions,  and  at  célé- 
brations in  memory  of  their  de^mrted.  The  names  of  some, 
supposcd  to  bo  Christian  burial  societies,  are  —  "  Church  of 
the  Brothren,"  "  Worshippers  of  the  Word,"  "  Fraternity  of 
Table  Companions  accustomed  to  feast  together,"  (probably 
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moaniiig  at  tlie  Agapœ  and  Eucliarist,)  and  tho  "  Collegium 
iii  tlic  lioiiso  of  Sergia  Paulina,"  likc  *'  thc  churcli  wliich  was 
in  tlic  house  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila,"  uamed  in  Romans  xvi, 
6,  and  8.  Tertullian,  in  tho  second  century,  secnis  to  refer 
to  thc  monthlj  collections  in  the  collegia  when  he  says  of  tho 
Christian  asserablies,  "  Every  one  offers  a  small  contribution 
on  a  certain  day  of  the  nionlh  ;  (or  when  he  chooses,  and  is 
abic  ;  for  no  one  is  compelled;)  it  is  a  voluntary  offcring. 
This  is  our  common  fund  for  piety  ;  for  it  is  not  expondcd  in 
feastiii<r  and  drinking,  and  in  wanton  excesses;  [as  in  the 
fnneral  feasts  of  the  heathcn  Collegia  Funeratida  ;  ]  but  in 
feeding  and  burying  tho  poor,  in  supporting  orphans,  aged 
persoiis,  and  such  as  are  slnpwrecked,  or  such  as  languish  in 
mines,  in  exile,  and  in  prison." 

But  cvcn  révérence  for  pinces  of  sépulture  and  worship, 
and  Icgal  protection  for  property  and  rites  of  burial,  faded 
away  bcforo  increasing  popular  préjudice  and  hatrcd,  stiniu- 
lated  as  they  were  by  the  bigot ry  of  the  priesthood  and   the 
policy  of  tho  rulers.     The  repellant  spiritual  pride  and  ex- 
clusiveness  of  the  Jews  had  niadc  them  disliked  among  the 
Romans  ;  and  their  aversion  to  those  fine  arts  specially  con- 
nectcd  with  idolatry,  caused  them  to  be  looked  down  upon  as 
barl>arians.     Though  tolerated  so  long  aa  their  religions  faith 
and  cérémonies  were  not  prcssed  on  public  attention,  yet  the 
idea  of  worshipping  a  bcing  who  was  not  (or  could  not  be) 
reprcsented  under  any  form  or  figure,  was  inconcievable  to 
thc  common  pagan  mind.     Hence  the  charge  of  atheism  — 
witliout  gods  (meaning,  without  images  of  gods)  —  so  often 
prefcrred  against  Jews  and  Christians.     Yet   a  report   had 
been  startcd,  that,  at  tho  destruction  of  the  temple  in  Jérusa- 
lem, a  Roman  soldier's  curiosity  led  him  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  (so  ran  the  ruraor)  he  declared  that  he  there 
found  enshrined  the  head  of  an  ass  !  Popular  préjudice  readily 
credited    the   absurd   story,   and   statecraft   and   priestcraft 
eagerly  circulated  it  along  with  the  twin  charge  of  atheism. 
As  a  rcputed  sect  of  Hebrews,  Christians  shared  in  this  double 
contradictory  obloquy      And  when,  in   addition   to  tliis  re- 
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ported  worship  of  what  wns  popularly  deemed  the  most  8tu(Hd 
and  obstiiiate  or  ail  domestic  drudgea,  it  was  added  tliat  the 
Cliristians  also  worslnpped  as  a  god  a  convictod  malcfactor, 
who  liad  beoii  piiblicly  executcd  on  th(it  vilcst,  ino.st  infamous 
and  exécrable  instrument  of  Roman  torture,  the  cross,  *^  the 
Cbristians  sunk  to  a  lower  deep  in  tlio  contempt  fclt  for  Jews 
and  their  religion.  But  when  they  dared  openly  to  déclare 
that  the  deified  heroes,  sages  and  eraperors  of  Greeco  and 
Rome  were  no  gods  —  that  Jove,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus  oi  the 
faultless  marbles  in  tlie  temples,  were  mère  figments  ol  the 
poet's  fancy,  and  imaginings  of  tho  sculptor's  skill-,  scorn  was 
added  to  contempt.  And  when  they  made  couverts  from  the 
State  religion  to  the  crucified  Christ  —  not  only  among  slaves 
and  lowly  tôliers  —  not  only  among  more  refinod  and  better 
educated  citizens  —  but  among  the  professional  and  the  noble, 
and  eveu  members  of  the  ompcror's  household,  scorn  turned 
to  hatred  and  fear  mingled  with  contempt.  Even  secretly 
skeptical  and  atheistic  philosophcrs  were  roused  to  protest,  and 
pricsts  in  half-deserted  temples,  and  poorly  patronized  slirine- 
makers,cried  ont  that  religion  was  in  danger  ;  while  em[>eror8 
and  senators  declared  that  the  foundations  of  the  common- 
wealth  would  be  sapped  and  the  pillars  of  State  be  shaken  un- 
less  the  peslilcnt  revolutionists  were  put  down.  The  Jews 
dissociatcd  themselves  from  the  new  sect,  and  joined  in  the 
persécution.  New  charges  and  fresh  clamors  re-inforced  tlie 
old.  It  was  claniored  that  *'  the  temples  are  desertod  —  iucenso 
is  no  longer  burnt  on  the  shrincs  —  the  gods  of  Rome,  Insultcd 
and  angry  send  storms  and  âood,  drought  and  mildew,  pesti- 
lence and  calamities,  in  punishment  of  the  people^s  désertion, 
and  the  rulers'  neglcct  to  punish."  Then,  to  increase  popular 
abhorrence  and  hatrod,  it  was  declared  that  ^^  the  Cliristians 
are  in  league  with  evil  démons  and  infernal  spirits  —  are  guilty 
of  vilest  abominations  in  their  secret  assemblies,  wliere  they 

i^  The  cross  was  rescrred  for  the  pnnishraent  of  the  t>asest  of  slaves,  and  Tiiest  of 
niftlcfactors  —  its  vcry  name,  therefore,  was  abominable  to  Roman  ears,  and  Cicero 
denounced  crucifixion  as  a  most  foui  and  brital  punishment,  and  the  cross  as  an  inftn 
mouh  and  unhappy  tree. 
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feast  011  tlie  flcsh  and  blood  of  stolon  infants  and  chiidrcn."  " 
Thèse  clainors  and  charges  accninulated  gradnally,  but  had 
attaincd  miich  credenco  bcfore  the  dcmoniac  Ncro  set  on  fire 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  charged  the  deed  on  the  Christians  ; 
for  though  tlie  charge  was  not  gcnerally  credited,  the  multi- 
tude countenanced  and  applauded  the  horribly  cruel  tortures 
iiiâicted  on  the  Christians  as  punishmcnts,  by  the  eniperor — 
eveu  to  wrapping  the  unfoitunato  faithfui  in  wrappings  satur- 
ated  with  pitch,  and  making  torches  of  them  to  ligiit  ùp  the 
city  at  night! 

This  persécution  by  Nero,  A.D.  64-70,  began  the  long  se 
ries  of  fiery  and  bloody  trials  to  which  the  church  was  sub- 
jectcd,  by  successive  empcrors,  at  varions  intcrvals  ;  during 
which  it  nevertheless  increased  so  as  to  elicit  the  snying,  th&t 
"  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  sccd  of  the  church.'*  Ua- 
ually,  only  prominent  ministers  and  oflicers,  and  chief  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  church  were  hunted  down,  and  on  refusing  to  cast 
incenso  on  shrines  dedicated  to  the  gods,  were  delivcrcd  over 
to  the  executioners  and  wild  bcasts.  But  thcrewerc  times  o( 
more  intense  persécution,  whcn  ail  classes,  âges  and  sexes 
suffered  death  by  flaggelatîons  and  the  cross,  burning  and 
drowninp,  combats  with  wild  bcasts,  boiling  in  cauldrons  of 
oil,  and  cvery  form  of  torture  the  utmost  îngenuity  of  cruelty 
could  devise.  During  thèse  outbursts  of  malignity,  it  was  that 
the  Catacombs  became  the  rcluge  and  temporary  résidence  of 
numerous  Christians,  who  were  sccretly  visited  and  supplied 
with  food  by  their  familles  and  fricnds,  and  led  in  safety  from 
pursuers  by  the  foasers^  some  of  whom  were,  themseives,  the 
subjects  of  persécution  and  objects  of  pursuit.  This  hiding 
from  persécution  drew  on  the  Ciiristians  the  reproach  of  their 
enemics,  that  they  were  ''  a  skulking,  darkness-loving  race, 
who  fled  the  light  of  day,  to  burrow  like  moles  in  the  earth  !  " 

11  It  seeros  almost  incredible  thnt  snch  coarse  and  contradictory  charges  of  improba- 
ble crimes  could  bave  been  maJe  by  priesta  and  rnlers,  and  even  by  grave  philoso- 
phers;  but  they  aro  eamestly  replied  to,  and  proof»  demanded,  in  the  Apologies  and 
Defencea  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  As  to  the  charge  of  worshipplng  an  ass's  head  on 
a  cross,  proof  of  sach  a  carricataral  accusation  was  f  umished  in  the  Quarterly  for 
April  1S67,  p.  90,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
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Theso,  also,  wero  tho  pcriods  whcn  the  cluircli  held  its  secret 
asseaiblîes  for  worsliip  in  tlie  Catacoinhs,  and  ofton  "in  com- 
parative silence,"  says  Mr.  Willirow,  "  ail  parties  ready  to 
flee  for  life  at  the  earliest  warning  o(  the  watchfnl  sentinels." 
Martineau,  allnding  to  certain  Roniish  rites  in  his"  Rjitionale 
of  Religions  Inquiry,"  says,  "  When  we  ask  the  use  of  the 
lights  that  hurn  during  the  inass,  how  can  we  fail  to  think  of 
the  secret  worship  of  the  early  Christians,  assenil)leJ  at  dead 
of  night,  in  sorae  vault,  beyond  tho  eyo  of  observation  ?  When 
we  wonder  at  the  pantomiinic  character  of  its  services,  its 
long  passages  of  gesticulation,  are  we  not  carried  back  to  the 
time  when  the  quick  car  of  the  informer  and  persecntor  lurked 
near,  and  dévotion,  finding  words  an  unsafe  veluclcof  thought, 
inventcd  the  symbolical  languago  which  could  bc  rcad  only 
by  the  initiated  eye  ?  "  p.  19.  And  thèse  unspokcn  teachings, 
prayers  and  communings  wcre  greatly  aided  and  mado  more 
intelligible  and  deeply  impressive,  by  pointing  to  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  graves  beneaUi  and  around  them,  and  to  the 
scriptural  représentations  of  persons  and  events  pîctured  on 
the  walls  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  were  as«?emhled.  Tins 
important  use  of  the  Cataconibs  during  tlie  early  period  of  the 
church,  ère  it  had  imbibed  gross  errors  from  without,  and 
while  persécutions  kept  it  unitcd  and  faithful,  still  remains 
for  the  correction  of  the  church,  centuries  after  it  soiled  its 
purity  and  perverted  the  divine  truths  delivered  into  its  keep- 
ing.  To  theso  primitive  lessons,  hère  "  gravcn  in  the  rock 
forever"  with  the  "iron  pens"  of  the  fossers^  and  pîctured  on 
the  walls  of  tho  Gatacombs,  we  hope  to  recur  in  subséquent 
articles,  to  learn  what  the  church  in  Rome  rcally  taught  dur- 
ing lier  days  of  greatest  purity  of  doctrine  and  worship,  and 
also  to  learn  what  sho  did  not  teach,  by  the  absence  of  modem 
dogma  and  rite  at  that  early  period. 
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GENERAL     REVIEW. 


Old  or  New? 

It  is  difficalt  to  tell,  sometîmes,  wliat  îs  new  and  wbat  îs  old  in  tb» 
realm  of  thought  aod  spéculation.  Ilow  often  in  our  méditation  w« 
^1  into  a  line  of  inquiry  wliich  seems  to  us  to  open  into  a  new  do- 
main of  knowledge,  and  we  dilligently  follow  it  up,  making  as  wè 
fondlj  imagine  important  discoveries.  Day  aAer  day,  month  after 
montli,  we  pursue  our  investigations  in  fields  which  we  are  confidenl 
bave  ne  ver  been  trodden  before,  assured  tliat  the  facts  and  certain  ties 
wbich  we  are  gathering  are  just  so  many  additions  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  and  thinking  ;  when  lo  !  taking  up  some  old  and  forgotten 
work  on  history,  philosophy,  or  theology,  we  fiud  tbat  some  one  weni 
over  the  same  track  a  tbousand  years  ago,  noted  the  same  facta^ 
thought  the  same  thonghts,  and  reached  the  same  conclusions  whicb 
seem  so  fresh  and  original  with  us.  ^  Out  upon  thèse  ancien ts,"  said 
a  learned  German,  "  tbey  bave  said  ail  our  fine  things  before  us." 

Without  doubt  tbe  world  advances,  and  in  spite  of  Solomon's  as- 
sertion to  tbe  coutrary,  tbere  are  some  new  things  nnder  the  sun, 
botb  in  tlie  realms  of  mind  and  ot  matter,  of  spéculation  and  inven- 
tion ;  but  the  man  of  wide  reading  often  meets  among  tbe  saints  and 
sages  who  lived  and  taught  in  tbe  far-off  centuries  of  tbe  past  tbè 
germs  of  many  of  the  philosopbical  spéculations  and  tbeological  h^ 
liefs  wliicb  are  regarded  as  exclusively  tbe  product  of  modem  thought 
And  not  unfrequently  wbat  is  counted  as  a  new  and  dangerous  beresj 
of  to-day,  found  expression,  and  passed  unchallenged  as  an  altogether 
barmless  opinion  âges  ago.  Indeed  with  snch  restless,  eager,  and 
and  ever-searcbing  minds  in  tbe  early  chnrch  as  Justin  Martyr, 
Clément,  Origen  Augustine,  Pelagius,  Marcion  and  others,  but  little 
in  the  way  of  spéculative  inquiry  and  profound  thinking  would  be 
likely  to  escape  their  seeking,  or  be  allowed  to  pass  without  leaving 
some  tribute  bebind.  Neander*s  exhaustive  historiés,  and  Hagenbacb's 
brief  sketches  of  doctrines  and  opinions,  abnndantly  demonstrate  tbis 
statement,  and  discover,  as  we  hâve  said,  the  germs  ot  théories  and 
belieft  which  in  thèse  latter  days  bave  blossomed  and  fruitened  into 
fidl-grown  ortbodoxy  or  heresy. 

I.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  with  wbat  severity  many 
tbeologians  criticised  WàUer  Bcdfour^s  opinion  respecting  tbe  naiiral 
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mortalitj  of  the  soûl.  **  I  believe.**  says  he,  '*  in  an  tmmortal  life  bj 
a  résurrection  from  the  dead.  I  know  of  no  other  life  for  man  after 
death  but  tliia.  Al!  Iiope  of  a  future  life  is  vain,  if  this  is  not  true.** 
He  believed  in  the  sleep  or  death  of  the  soûl  until  the  time  of  the 
résurrection,  when  it  would  be  awakened  or  creatcd  aiiew.  Again  he 
«ays,  ^  Man  cornes  into  the  wortd  and  dies  similar  to  the  brute  créa- 
tion. Ilis  mental  powers  grow  with  the  body  and  decay  with  it. 
God  bas  given  hini  the  promise  of  a  résurrection  from  the  dead,  but 
to  say  thut  he  bas  given  him  an  immortal  soûl,  is  travelling  beyond 
the  record.**  Again,  **  Scripture,  reason,  past  expérience,  and  daily 
observation  ail  prove  that  man  dies  and  returns  to  diist.  Nor  do 
thèse  inform  him  that  he  bas  an  immortal  soûl  which  survives  death, 
and  exists  in  a  disembodicd  state."  Essays^  pp.  97,-217,  and  manj 
others. 

The  Annihilationists,  so  called,  bold  ihat  îmmortality  is  given  to 
man  as  the  resuit  or  reward  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  is  not  therefore  an 
original  endowment  without  regard  to  the  nature  or  character  of  the 
man,  whether  righteous  or  wicked.  At  a  late  session  in  Liverpool  of 
the  *'  Conditional  Immortality  Association,"  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Murray 
read  a  papcr  in  which  he  conteuded  that  "  man  in  death  bas  no  pré- 
éminence over  the  beast,"  that  he  is  really  dead  until  the  résurrec- 
tion restores  him  to  life  again. 

Now  it  is  vtrell  known^to  Ihe  diligent  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history 
that  this  is  no  new  thiiig  in  the  Christian  church.  Eusebius  mentions 
a  like  docrine  as  held  by  certain  Christ lans  of  Arabia  in  the  time  of 
Origen,  A.  D.  220.  Aud  Neander  thinks  it  probable  that  it  ''  was  do 
new  doctrine"  even  at  that  period,  but  was  very  likcly  an  ancient 
Jewish  notion,  '*  that  the  human  soûl  died  with  the  body,  and  that  it 
was  to  be  revived  only  with  the  body  at  the  résurrection."  It  seems 
that  some  in  the  church  took  alarm  at  the  teaching  of  this  dogma, 
and  assembled  a  "  great  synod  "  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion —  as  if  a  synod  great  or  small,  ancient  or  modem,  ever  settled 
any  question.  But  failing  to  agrée  among  themselves  the  bishops 
finally  engaged  Origen,  who  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
churches,  to  visit  Arabia  and  convert  the  heretics  from  the  error  of 
their  belief.  Ile  consented  to  undertake  the  task,  and  succeeded  in 
it.     Eusebius  states  the  case  as  follows  : 

"  About  this  time  (  A.D.  220)  other  men  sprung  up  in  Arabia  as 
the  propagators  of  false  opinions.     Thèse  asserted  that  the  human 
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8011I.  as  lonfT  M  the  présent  state  of  rhe  world  conUnne<1,  perîshed  at 
deatli  and  <lie<l  with  the  lM>dy  ;  but  tbat  it  woiild  bo  raised  apiin  with 
the  hody  at  the  tinie  of  tlic  résurrection.  And  as  a  considerablo 
council  was  liehl  on  this  account.  Ori«^en  was  requested  to  dicfuss  ihe 
point  îu  question,  which  he  did  with  so  much  force  that  those  who 
fiad  liefore  l>een  led  astray,  completely  chauged  their  opinions.  JJisL 
Lib.  vi.  c.  36. 

But  thèse  were  not  alone  în  their  belief  of  the  mortalify  of  the 
human  souI.  Tatian'  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Irenœus,  and  |)erhaps 
Justin,  and  others,  supposed  on  varions  grounds  tliat  the  soûl  (yw^iji) 
was  mortal  in  itself,  and  acquires  immortaliry  only  as  a  reward  of 
vîrtue,  by  union  with  the  spirit,  nvevfia  ;  othcrwise  ît  perishes  with 
the  bofly.  Theophilus  says  man  was  originally  neither  mortal  norim- 
mortal,  but  capable  of  immortality  by  obédience  ;  and  Hagenbach 
says  Clément  of  Alexandria  hehl  the  same  view.  Irenœus  speaks 
clearly  of  immortality  as  given  to  man  :  "  Non  enîm  ex  nobis,  neqw 
ex  nostra  natura  vtta  est^  sed  secundem  gratiam  Dei  datur."  Ile  bo- 
lieve<l  probably  in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  and  unbelîeving. 

Certain  of  the  Gnostics  following  the  natural  drift  of  their  philos- 
opby  concerning  matter  and  evil,  necessarily  adopte<l  this  opinion 
respecting  the  death  of  ihose  soûls,  q^v^ai,  which  failed  to  disentangle 
themselves  from  the  domînion  of  matter  or  the  fleshly  nature. 
Some  of  them  divided  mankind  inte  three  classes:  the  Pneumatici^ 
or  the  spiritual,  from  Ttvtvfia^  spirit  ;  Psychici^  from  V»v;p5»  ^^"^  »  ^^^ 
Hjllcîj  from  vit],  mitter.  They  held  tliat  the  Pneumitici  only  were 
immortâl  in  nature  ;  thut  the  Hyllci,  those  in  l>ondage  to  matter,  or 
the  fleshly  and  sensual,  would  be  annihilated  ;  '  while  the  Psychxct 
would  attain  to  immortality  if  they  joined  with  the  Pneumatici  and 
turned  toward  goodness  and  holiness,  but  would  perish  or  be  annihi- 
lated if  they  united  with  the  Hylici  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh.     Neaitders  HlsL  of  Djymas,  p.  179-181. 

At  a  later   period  this   view  asserted   itself  in  various  quarters. 

Nicolas  of  Methone  taught  that  "  only  the  rational,  truly  spiritual  and 

divine  soûl,"  which  was  made  perfect  through  virtue  by  participating 

in  the  grâce  of  God,  would  escape  death  or  annihilation.     **  ]f  any 

created  being  is  eternal,  it  is  not  so  by  and  for  itself,  nor  through  ît- 

J  ^  Tatifin  wt»  out  from  tho  fcenemi  iintnfionhm  between  V^VX^l  toul  nnA  TtPevfiOj 
êpirit.  7\\t  ptuche  \%  by  nnture  tninsltory,  fin<l  flttnlnn  to  a  lilglier  life  only  by  \U  con- 
nection with  tUe pneuma,  Since  mnn  linA  estranjced  liim«eir  by  sin  from  communion 
witli  Grd,  lie  i.^  110  loiiser  e xnlred  nbove  tlie  re^t  of  the  création,  the  aoul  Iir«  loet  the 
bifherlire,  and  he  is  diAtin/^ninlied  from  tlie  beaxtii  onlv  by  the  fnculty  ori^peech.  Yet 
the  Boiil  ha^  a  ^parlc  oftlie  Divine  Ic'ft,  ami  caii  tum  to  God  bv  its  own  free  will;  and 
can  attaiu  to  a  share  in  theimevina.*'  Keamder'ê  Uistory  of  JDogmoi,  p.  Ib7.  lk)hn*t 
Edition. 
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self,  bat  by  the  goodness  of  God.  For  ail  that  is  made  and  created 
bas  a  beginning,  and  coiitinaes  în  existence  only  through  the  goodness 
of  the  Creator."  Thomas  Aquinas  distînguished  between  the  anima 
sensUiva  and  the  conma  intellectivc^  and  ascribed  immortalitj  to  the 
latter  only.  Socinus  also  took  ground  that  man  was  not  created  im- 
mortal  in  the  beginning  —  "  Nego,  bominem  a  Deo  immortalem  fuisse 
creatum"  —  but  becooie^  so  only  by  Divine  grâce  or  favor. 

And  in  the  time  of  Calvin  there  were  those  who  held  to  the  sieep 
of  the  soûl,  for  he  wrote  a  work  in  French,  which  was  afterward 
translatée!  into  Latin  under  the  title  of  Psychopamtychia^  in  which  he 
daims  to  réfute  the  error  of  those  who  think  the  soûl  sleeps  from  the 
death  of  the  body  to  the  Résurrection,  or,  what  is  équivalent,  the 
gênerai  judgment  —  **qui  animos  post  mortem  usque  ad  uldmom 
judicium  dormire  putant." 

Walter  Balfour,  therefore,  tanght  no  new  doctrine  when  he  denied 
the  natural  immortality  of  man,  and  affîrmed  that  there  was  no  future 
life  for  him  save  through  the  résurrection.  And  whether  he  r^arded 
the  condition  of  the  soûl  between  the  dissolution  of  the  body  and  the 
résurrection  one  of  sleep  or  absolu  te  death,  he  could  point  to  illus- 
trions names  in  the  past  to  show  that  he  was  not,  in  eithcr  case,  with- 
out  ample  endorsement  and  fellowship. 

II.  We  come  now  to  speak  of  another  opinion  which  bas  been  de- 
clared,  something  new  and  strange,  and  by  maAy  looked  upon  ^  a 
modem  and  dangerous  heresy.  Référence  is  had  to  the  opinion  res- 
pecting  the  absence  of  sin  in  the  future  life,  broached  by  the  elder 
Ballou  a  half  century  ago  or  more,  who  took  the  ground  that  sin  be- 
gan  and  ended  in  the  flesh,  inasmuch  as  the  lusts  and  appetites  ceased 
with  the  death  of  the  body.  It  will  be  best,  however,  to  allow  Mr. 
Ballou  to  State  bis  belief  in  bis  own  language,  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
takes.  While  in  correspondenoe  with  Mr.  Turner  on  the  subject  of 
Future  Punishment,  he  says  : 

'*  I  became  entirely  satisfied  that  the  Scriptnres  begin  and  end  the 
history  of  sin  in  âesh  and  blood,  and  that  beyond  this  mortal  ex- 
istence the  Bible  teaches  no  other  sentient  state  but  that  which  is 
called  by  the  blessed  name  of  life  and  immortality."  Whittemore*s 
Life.  ii.  29. 

<<  If,  in  the  death  of  Christ,  what  is  called  our  old  man  was  cruci- 
fied,  and  what  is  called  the  body  of  sin  was  destroyed,  we  hope  that 
in  the  résurrection  the  old  man,  the  body  of  sin,  will  not  appear." 
Ihid^  iv.  172.  Quoting  the  Savior's  reply  to  the  Sadduoees,  he  says, 
^  it  appears  favorable  to  the  blessod  hope  that  the  résurrection  will 
not  bring  mankind  into  a  peccable  or  sinful  state.'*  p.  174. 
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"  The  Scriptures  speak  of  sin  in  the  earthly  8tate,  bat  never  speak 
of  it  in  the  îmmortal."  Referring  to  Heb  ii.  14,  15,  he  says,  *'  It*  the 
tempter  is  destroyed  by  tlie  death  of  the  body,  we  bave  good  ground 
to  hope  tliat  sin  will  net  continue.''  Citing  Uom.  vi,  7.  he  remarks, 
**  Acconling  to  the  apostle,  whoever  is  literaily  dead  is  of  course  freed 
from  sin  ;  and  for  this  good  reiison,  the  body  of  sin  being  destroyed, 
sin  can  uo  bnger  exist.'*     Ibid,  ii.  188-.* 

This  doctrine  bas  recently  been  brought  into  prominence  among 
118  by  a  statement  in  the  occnsional  sermon  delivered  before  the 
United  States  Convention  of  Uuiversalists  at  its  last  session  in  Dé- 
troit, a  paragraph  from  which  foilows  : 

*'  Death  must  work  a  wonderful  change.  We  sometimes  forget,  in 
the  haste  of  speech,  what  is  implied  by  the  transition  from  tliis  body 
to  one  suiied  to  the  higher  needs  of  the  soûl.  The  spiritual  body  is 
not  cognizable  by  either  of  our  sensés,  or  by  any  knowledge  of  tlie 
mind.  We  apprehend  the  statement  that  there  is  a  spiritual  lK>dy, 
and  we  accept  the  doctrine  ns  true,  but  both  tlie  spiritual  body  and 
the  Hpiritual  state  in  which  it  is  to  exist  are  incompréhensible  to  us. 
And  most  likely  much  of  our  reasoning  in  référence  to  tlie  immortal 
^  life  based  upon  analogy,  or  upon  tlie  structure  of  our  InMlics,  or  upon 
what  seems  likely  to  be  from  what  now  is,  will  be  found  to  be  falîa- 
cions.  At  any  rate,  I  see  no  occasion  for  us  to  assent  to  the  as- 
sumption  that  sin  enters  the  immortal  world.  We  stand  upon  firm 
ground  and  recognize  ail  that  is  nee<Hul  t^  give  effectiveness  to  our 
appeals  for  a  Cliristian  life,  wlien  we  ^ay  that  the  conséquences  of  our 
conduct  affect  the  spiritual  purity  of  that  in  us  which  hurvives  the 
grave.  Beyoud  this,  I  respectfuUy  suggest,  we  are  not  justified  in 
going.** 

In  eritîcîsm  of  this  teaching,  and  substantially  of  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Ballon  on  the  same  point,  it  lias  been  said  that  : 

•  Mr.  Rtilktii  Mir«.  in  reply  to  n  qiiP)»tînn  tnncliinc  tlie  Kilvntloiï  nftcr  denth,  of  thnp© 
wlio  lîve  tiiid  flie  iritliout  rlie  knowletlfre  of  Christ,  -  I  n*k  hII  wlio  liiiv«  re»i<l  iny  wrît- 
iiig«  to  nliow  m^  wliereiii  1  bave  <*xclii(leil  the  opemtiooA  niid  tho  ofTtriicy  of  divine 
trulli,  n»  mniiife^'cd  h%  niri)»r.  from  mtinkind  a  fier  the  Htnth  of  the  bmly.  *  \Vlie:«*  arô 
thf«  •  (li^i|tti^  of  the  Divine  M:i«t«*r  who  are  free  fr..ni  «Il  m>*Tt\\  corniption?  How 
mmiy  raii  we  fitid  in  our  i/liri<(tiaii  churcliei»,  who  neeU  uo  mure  refliiiiig,  i.o  mure 
Vii**'ilnff,  no  in»»ro  hnmîlity?  **  etc. 

»*  If  tli«»  reiiiirroctl«Hi.  in  Christ,  of  ail  wlio  die  In  Adam,  an  St,  Pnni  affirm».  It'volve» 
«neiit're  didlvenincc  fr«»m  vil  the  iniiierfcrrionn  of  flwl»  and  blood,*»  etc.  **  Ail  wlio 
die  in  Adam  die.  a<  PanI  wiy»,  in  cf»rnip»i  n,  dixhonor.  in  weakne^«.  in  a  naturel 
bo«lv:  and  anf  ail  nil^d  in  imomip'ion.  in  plory.  In  power,  in  a  »piri»nal  liody.'* 
•*  Wiiv  lh«»n  «liould  we  wo  ider,  if  t'i»»  r»'-*nr'*cc»  i«»ii  i»flrfct»»  «ich  a  chanse,  that  it  khotild 
dispeù'^  with  ail  sinful  lusts?  '*     WhitttmortU  Life,  iv.  223  2iô. 

Mr.  Riilkin  dneii  not  any  whcfi*,  as  far  as  we  know,  distinctiy  wt  forth  \  l*  phlIow>phy 
oftlie  rexurrection,  but  the  aboveextractn  woiiM  i^eem  to  imply  that  he  rcg.tnled  It 
DOC  tnerely  as  tlie  mi^in/c  of  rlie  body.  bntm  a  oral  and  nplritual  chance  in  man  wronght 
by  the  tnith  and  prace  ot  God.  throu^rh  Christ  ;  and  it  ts  to  thi«,  and  not  to  death,  as 
•orne  bare  charged.  that  lie  lo(»ks  (or  the  eulighteumeut,  **  WMbiog  «ud  refluiug**  of 
the  eoul  **  after  the  death  of  the  l>oJjr.** 
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**  It  18  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  being  conditioned  to  progress  in 
righteousiiess  who  shall  not  always  hâve  the  liberty  of  doing  wron|^* 
The  liberty  of  doing  wrong  meaus,  of  course,  opportunify.  And  it  is 
onnecessary  to  argue  that  where  the  opportun ity  to  (in  is  open,  only 
those  will  refrain  wlio  bave  become  established  in  righteonsness.  It 
follows,  thereiore  that  we  bave  the  same  reason  for  believing  tbat 
there  will  be  soroe  sin  in  the  immortal  state  which  we  bave  for  be- 
lieving that  sin  will  continue  in  tbe  mortal  state,  viz.,  tbe  moral  in- 
firmity  of  men." 

We  give  the  following  ex  tracts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
doctrine  is  not  altogether  uew,  but  that  soroetbing  very  like  it  found 
expression  centuries  ago  among  some  of  the  accrcdited  teachers  of 
the  Cliurch,  as  well  as  among  the  heretics  so  called.  In  the  follow- 
ing Origen,  the  Universalist  scholar  ot  the  3d  century^  replies  to  the 
arguments  which  had  been  employed  to  show  that  a  fall  hereafter  was 
possible  in  connection  with  the  exercise  ot  free-will  : 

1.  Origen,  "  Free-will  indeed  remains,  but  the  power  of  the  cross 
suffices  for  ail  orders,  and  ail  âges,  past  and  to  come.  And  that  free- 
dom  wîil  not  lecui  to  sin  is  plain,  because  love  never  faileth,  and  when 
God  is  loved  with  ail  the  lienrt  and  soûl  and  roind  and  strengib,  and 
our  tieiglibor  ns  ourselves,  where  ts  the  place  for  sin  ?"  And,  com- 
ment ing  on  John's  wonls  respecting  dwelling  in  love  and  in  God,  he 
adds,  "  For  good  retison,  then  love,  which  alone  is  greatest  of  ail,  will 
keep  every  créature  from  falling.     Then  God  will  be  ail  in  ail." 

After  describing  the  final  and  complète  rédemption,  he  says,  "  When 
ail  reasonable  thiiigs  bave  been  restored  to  tliis  state,  then  the  nature 
of  tliis  bo<ly  of  ours  will  l>e  changed  into  the  glory  of  a  spiritual,  in 
which  stite  we  are  to  believe  th(it  it  will  remain  always  and  immuta- 
bly  by  the  will  of  tlie  Creator." 

2.  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyprus,  A.D.  893-457.  In  bis  Tenth 
Oration  on  *'•  Providence,"  Tlieodoret,  who  was  also  a  Universalist, 
twice  at  least  speaks  of  the  cessation  of  the  passions  and  fieshly  appe- 
tites  in  the  future  state,  as  thougli  thîs  removed  one  leading  cause  of 
mat/s  sinfuliiess.  And  in  liis  note  on  1  Cor.  xv.  28,  *'That  God  may 
be  ail  in  ail,"  he  writes  as  follows  : 

**  Now,  by  nature,  God  is  every  where,  for  lîe  bas  a  nature  which 
cannot  be  circumscril>ed,  and  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  bave  our 
being.  as  says  the  Divine  Apostle.  But  he  is  not  in  ail  by  complacency. 
For  he  is  pleased  with  those  who  fear  him  and  lio|)e  in  bis  merry. 
And  yet  even  in  thèse  he  is  not  ail,  for  no  one  is  free  from  pollutioa 
('Ps.  cxlii.  2,  and  cxxx.  Z),    But  in  the  future  life,  corrupuon  ceat- 
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lng«  and  îroroortalîty  being  oonferredt  the  passions  bave  no  place»  and 
i|i«se  beîiig  removed,  no  kind  ofrin  is  committed.  So  from  that  time 
6od  is  ail  in  ail,  when  ail  freed  from  êÎHy  and  turned  to  him  shall 
bave  no  inclination  to  evil."  • 

Origen  and  Tbeodoret  believed  în  fatnre  panisbment  and  disciplioe 
for  tbe  wicked  ;  bot  wbether  they  believed  that  thèse  wontd  oeasa 
ilroro  siu  on  the  death  of  tbe  body,  and  entrance  into  tbe  future  ,Iife, 
and  so  be  punisbed  only  for  tbe  sins  of  this  Hfe  ;  or  continue  to  sin  in 
tbe  fatnre  life,  and  to  be  punisbed  accordingly  until  purified,  disci- 
plined  and  wbolly  saved,  the  reader  must  judge  for  liimself  after  a 
careful  ezatnination  of  their  language.  But  however  tbis  roay  be, 
tliere  seems  Httle  rooin  for  qnestioning  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  following 
statements  in  a  treatise  on  the  ^  Blessing  of  Death,*!  by 

8.  St.  Amhroiê,  A.D  390.  «  For,**  be  snys,  if  tbe  guilty  die,  «*wbo 
bave  been  unwilling  to  leave  the  path  of  sin,  even  against  their  wiU 
tbey  still  gain,  not  of  nature  but  of  fiiult  (?^,  that  they  may  iin  no 
more^  —  the  argument  of  the  whole  passage  lieîng  tliat  **  even  for 
sinners  deatli  is  l)e(ter  thun  life.**  And  again  lie  snys,  ^  Death  is  not 
bitter  ;  but  to  the  sinner  it  iê  bitter,  and  yet  lîfe  is  more  bitter,  for  it 
ia  a  deadiier  tliing  to  live  in  sin  ihan  to  die  in  sin  ;  l>ecause  the  sinner 
aa  long  as  be  lives  iucreases  in  sin,  but  if  he  diet  he  cêoses  to  êinJ^ 
ehap.  7.^ 

^The  Future  of  the  Impénitent.^* 

It  is  amusing  to  note  how,  at  rcgular  intervais,  tbe  '^  Evangelical  ^ 
press  cornes  out  witli  u  labored  defence  of  endless  punishment,  as  if 
oonscious  tliat  belief  in  it  was  growing  weaker  every  dny  aroong  tbe 
people,  and  therefore  ncede<1  strengthening.  The  Congregationaltet^ 
the  Orthodox  journal  of  Boston,  ably  edited,  and  one  of  the  most 
welcome  and  informing  of  our  exchanges,  recently  cntercd  into  an 
argument  of  this  sort,  the  point  l)eing  Chnst*s  supposeil  witness  (o  tbe 
future  endless  puuishmcnt  of  ihose  assnmed  to  be  Kually  impénitent 
It  consisteil  chiefly  of  tbe  usnal  string  of  texts  having  in  them  such 
words  and  phrases  as  **•  unquenchable  fire,**  ^  pcrish,"  ^  damned,** 

*  For  theM  pnwMi^^ /Vmn  Origen  «nd  Tli«ndoret  wo  nrs  Inlebtoil  to  Dr.  Elirorl 
Btfeeher's^  llUtorv  of  Opinions  on  the  Scriptiiml  DoctrÎMi*  of  R  tribut  ion,**  a  work: 
vbich  I  u%\\i  to  be  in  tlie  libnir>',  howerer  smiill,  of  erery  Unirersalist  pretielier;  ami 
wbieh  no  Orthnd<ix  preiiotier,  who  ftiuis  to  sUite  tbe  faots  on  tbit  qaestiou  fabrlj,  €«i 
aOtrJ  to  be  witbout.  p.  S38-36e. 

4  Çaooa  Farron  *'  Jadgment  and  Herey,**  p.  3SL 
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*  eTerlasting,"  ^,  hell,"  "  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth/'  "  judgment, 
etc.,  with  hère  and  tbere  an  attempt  to  show  their  bearing  on  ihd 
question  under  discussion.  We  do  not  purposeto  review  the  articles» 
but  only  to  touch  two  or  three  pomts  deserving  some  notice  as  exam- 
ples of  bad  logic  and  of  bad  memory,  for  we  cannot  suppose  our  edî- 
torial  friend  ignorant  of  the  facts. 

I.  Scripture  TexU.  We  cite  some  examples  of  thèse  which,  if 
quoted  by  an  uneducated  layroan  would  not  surprise  us,  but  quoted 
as  proof  of  evdless  punishment  by  one  who  bas  made  the  Bible,  and 
ihb  question  itself,  a  life  study,  excites  our  wonder,  and  shows  how 
even  a  scholar  may  fall  into  the  old  traditionol  grooves  of  interpréta- 
tion, without  any  critîcal  or  intelligent  study  of  the  words  or  thonght 
involved. 

1.  **  What  else  than  the  same  doctrine  (of  endless  punishment)  did 
Oirist  mesm  to  teach  when  he  welcomed  the  faithful  Gent  le  centu- 
rion, at  the  same  time  declaring  thut  faîthless  men,  thou<rh  sons  of  the 
kingdom,  shall  be  cast  forth  into  outer  darkness  —  therc  shall  hê 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."     Matt  viii,  11,  12. 

Ilere  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  Saviour  refers  to  the  future 
lîfe,  and  to  the  supposed  fuct  that  certain  **  faîthless  men  "  are  to  bo 
•excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  there  because  ot  their  unbelief. 
Kow  is  it  accepted  Orthodox  doctrine  that  those  who  are  now  ia 
glory  in  the  life  immortal,  are  to  becast  out  into  hell,  whileothers  are 
to  take  their  place,  sittingdown  with  Abraham  and  Tsaac  and  Jacob  f 
Yet  if  the  passage  l)elongs  to  the  future  worhl,  or  to  a  future  judgmeot, 
or  10  any  kind  of  transaction  after  death,  tins  it  what  it  teaches. 
.  Christ's  words  are,  "  The  children  of  ihe  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be 
cast  out  into  outer  darkness  ;  there  shall  be  wcepiiig  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.*'  Certainly,  if  ^*  the  kingdom"  means  heaven  as  commonly  under- 
•tood,  and  the  ^'  outer  darkness*'  roenns  heil  as  commonly  understood, 
nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  some  of  those  now  save<l  will 
be  damned.  some  once  in  heaven  will  be  cast  out  into  hell  ! 

But  does  tlie  Congregationalist  believe  tins?  If  not,  why  does  il 
quote  the  passage  to  prove  that  Jésus  tauglit  the  doctrine  of  future 
endless  punishment  ?  Some  of  its  re:*.ders  nssuredly  must  he  suffi- 
cîently  siudious  of  the  Scriptures  to  see  the  absurdity  of  such  an  ap- 
plication of  the  text.  And  it  is  to  l)e  h^ped  that  $ome  mixy  lie  able 
to  see  that  **  ihe  kingdom  of  heaven**  hei*e  is  employed  by  Christ  te 
represent  the  gospel  kingdom  on  earth,  lus  Messianic  reign,   infce 
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which  the  Gentiles  woold  enter  Ihroagh  faith,  as  in  the  caae  of  the 
Pagan  centurion  ;  while  tlie  chîldren  of  the  kingdom,  the  anbelieving 
Jews,  who  wilfully  rejected  ail  the  évidences  of  his  Messiahshîp, 
would  he  cast  out  to  be  overwhelmecl  in  the  coming  judgment  of 
national  destruction,  the  severity  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase, 
^*  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

2.  "  The  whole  Sermon  on  the  Monnt  is  veined  wîth  thonghts 
which  look  the  same  way,  (to  future  endless  punishment),  while  îts 
distinct  counsel,  '*  Enter  ye  in  hy  the  narrow  gaie,  for  wîde  is  the 
gâte  and  broad  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  roany  are 
they  that  enter  in  thereby,  and  narrow  is  the  gâte  and  straightened 
is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  Ife,  and  few  are  they  that  find  it,**  con- 
tai ns — to  that  audience  —  the  inévitable  announcement  of  our  Sa- 
Yiour*s  belief  in  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked." 

If  this  language  of  «^us  bears  the  meaning  the  CongregationaUêt 
seeks  to  put  upon  it,  if  ît  refers  to  the  final  condition  of  the  saved 
and  the  damneil  in  the  future  world,  then  one  thing  is  settled  l)oyond 
controversy,  viz  :  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  wiU  he  endleBsly 
damned  !  And  yet  tins  is  precisely  the  thing  that  is  vchemently  de- 
nied  by  ihe  Orthodoxy  of  to-day,  which  resents  even  the  least  inti- 
mation from  U8  that  it  ever  believed  such  a  roonstrous  dogina.  Now 
does  the  New  England  organ  proi>ose  to  repudiate  the  new  school 
teaching  on  this  point,  and  insîst  that  when  Jésus  use<l  the  terms 
"  wide  gâte  "  and  *'  broad  way,"  and  •*  destruction./'  he  had  in  mind, 
and  iutended  to  teacli,  that  the  *'  many  "  or  the  majority  of  mankind, 
trould  l)e  doomed  to  endless  torment,  while  the  "few"  only  would 
escape  ?  If  uot,  what  does  it  mean  by  quoting  the  passage  in  tlii^ 
connection  ?  It  believes  that  the  mass  of  mankind  will  either  be 
saved  or  damned  ;  if  the  first,  then  the  citation  of  this  passage  is  not 
bonest,  and  présumes  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  reader  ;  if  the  last, 
then  we  hand  it  over  to  the  judgment  of  Professer  Stuart  and  Drs. 
Hodge,  Parker,  Beecher,  Barnes  and  other  electric  lights  of  ortho- 
doxy, who  unité  in  saying  that  '*  the  riumph  of  reileeming  lot-e  will 
bring  home  to  glory  such  multitudes  of  our  ruined  race,  that  the 
Domber  who  will  finally  perish  will  scarcely  l>e  thought  of  in  com- 
parison  with  the  myriails  of  those  who  will  corne  to  Zion  with  songs 
and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads." 

But  not  content  with  one  assertion  of  the  dogma  that  the  few 
only  will  be  saved,  and  thé  màny  damned,  it  returns  to  the  subject  as 
follows  : 
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^  On  His  last  joarney  to  Jerosalem  Bome  one  asked  Hiro  oatright: 
^Are  there  few  that  aresavecl?'  —  aa  if  to  draw  Him  ont  on  the 
very  question  at  issue.  His  remarkable  answer  was  :  •  Strîve  [agonîre] 
to  enter  in  by  ihe  narrow  door  :  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  sliall  seek 
to  enter  in  and  shail  not  be  able/  ending  with  ^  tbe  weeping  and 
gnasliing  of  teeth  '  of  tbe  excluded.  What  beoomes,  on  the  Uuiver- 
salist  theory,  of  tbese  wbo  cannoi  *  enter.'  ** 

Wel],  if  this  language  of  the  Saviour  refers  to  the  final  desUny  of 
those  mentioned,  then  it  is  very  plain  that  the  '*  many,"  the  mass  of 
mankind  cannot  enter,  and  we  respectfully  retum  the  question,  '^  What 
beoomes,  on  the  Orthodox  theory,' of  those  wbo  cannot  enter?  "  They 
are  given  over  to  hopeless,  endless  damnation.  And  what  becomes 
of  tbe  *•  few  "  wbo  enter  ?  They  are  *'  saved  "  in  tbe  evangelical 
sensé  of  tlie  term,  admitted  to  immortal  life  and  blîss.  But  is  this, 
we  ask  again,  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  to  day  respecting  the  fate  of 
tbe  "  few  "  and  the  "  many?  "  And  does  the  Congregaiionalxst  believe 
this,  and  thus  part  company  wi(h  Beecher,  Barues,  Stuart,  Ilodge, 
and  otiier  leaders  in  the  cliuch  ?  If  not,  is  it  honorable  to  quote 
thèse  passages  in  proof  of  what  \t  does  not  believe  f  We  venture  to 
say  tliis,  liecause  in  a  subséquent  issue,  February  15,  the  éditer 
breaks  out  in  tlie  following  strain  : 

''  So  then  we  say,  there  is  glad  warrant  for  believing  that,  when 
the  end  sliall  corne,  the  fuir  légions  and  radiant  hosts  of  the  saved 
wiU  so  immeasurahly  otttnumher  the  company  ofthe  lost,  that  Jehovab*s 
words  by  Ilis  prophet.  *eveiy  knee  shall  liend,'  etc.'  shall  scarcely 
seem  to  corne  short  of  direct  and  literal  accomplishment.'' 

A  little  farther  on  be  says,  ^  we  are  old-fashioneil  enough  to  take 
tbe  Bible  as  meaning  jnst  what  it  says."  But  the  Bible  says,  ^roany 
are  oalled,  but  few  are  chosen"  Does  he  take  this  jnst  as  it  reads? 
What  is  the  meaning  then,  of  the  above  talk  about  the  saved  im- 
measurahly outnumbering  the  lost? 

Now  will  the  cditor  give  his  readers  a  ftiir  and  manly  exposition  of 
thèse  texts  which  sliali  show  tliem  to  be  consistent  wiih  the  assu^np- 
tion  that  t*iey  refer  to  the  future  world,  and  tbe  final  doom  of  man* 
kind  ;  and  nt  the  same  time  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
that  the  *many  will  be  savedy  and  the  few  only  be  damned  f 

8.  "  Jésus  on  His  way  to  the  cross  told  the  daughters  of  Jernsalem 
to  weep  over  the  future  days  when  ihe  unl>elieving  shall  vainly  long 
to  bide  in  the  hills  and  among  tbe  mouutaius  from  the  comiug  ven- 
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séance  ;  and  afler  His  death  and  rising  He  cotipled,  as  we  hâve  seen 
before,  with  His  last  comprehensive  demand  in  wliich  the  whole  duty 
of  the  Church  lies  compact,  the  warning  forever  to  be  sounded 
tbrough  the  word  :  *  he  that  disbelieveth  shall  be  condemned.'  " 

This  is  another  félicitons  allusion  to  the  Savionr*s  words  as  proof 
of  the  doctrine  of  future  endless  punishment  Possibly  the  mère 
Sound  of  the  word  "  vengeance  "  may  carry  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  (hngregationaliU  over  this  paragraph  without  their  stopping  to 
ask  questions  ;  but  there  mnst  surely  be  a  few  intelligent  enough  to 
ask  wliat  kiml  of  vengeance  that  can  be  in  the  future  world,  from 
which  the  unbelieving  expect  to  escape  by  hiding  in  the  hills  and 
amo:?g  the  mouutaius  in  thU  world. 

Antl  does  not  the  writer  know  that  ail  Universalists  affirm,  with 
Clirist,  that  ^  he  who  disbelieveth  shall  be  condemned,**  or  as  the 
authorize<l  version  translates,  *'  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  duuined  ?  " 
The  issue  is  not  as  to  ih^faci  of  the  condemnation  or  damnation  of 
the  unbeliever,  but  of  the  durcUion  of  it.  To  give  any  point  to  his 
qnotatiou  our  critic  must  insert  ^  endlessly  **  whore  the  Saviour  leaves 
it  out. 

Afler  alluding  to  the  parable  of  the  Tares  which  were  to  be 
bumed,  and  that  of  the  Net  with  the  bad  fish  to  be  cast  away,  we 
hâve  the  following  quotation  : 

4.  ^  So  shall  It  be  in  the  end  of  the  world  [call  it  '  consnmmation 
of  tjie  âge'  if  you  will]  :  the  angels  sliall  corne  forth  and  sever  the 
wkked  from  aniong  the  rigliteous^  and  shall  cast  them  into  the  fur- 
naoe  of  fîre  ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

Well,  whether  we  translate  the  original  by  "  end  of  the  world,** 
roeaning  the  muterîal  world,  or  by  the  consnmmation  or  end  of  the 
âge,  i.e^  ihe  Jewîsh  âge  or  Mosaic  dîspensation,  raakes  this  differ» 
ence — that  in  the  one  case  the  judgment  described  took  place 
seventeen  hundred  ycars  ago  ;  and  in  the  other  bas  not  taken  place 
yeL  Tlie  world  referre<l  to  is  the  same  mcnttone<l  in  Ilebrews  ix, 
2G,  ^  But  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world,  hatli  Ile  (Christ)  ap- 
peared  to  put  away  sin  hy  the  sacrifice  of  Ilimself."  Did  Christ  ap- 
peur  at  the  end  of  the  material  world  ?  lias  the  end  of  that  world 
corne  yet  ?  But  Christ  di<l  appear  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  world  or 
âge  ;  and  the  judgment  set  forth  in  the  parables  of  the  Tares  and  the 
Net  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  same  world  or  âge.  And  to  tliis 
time  Paul  also  refers  (1  Cor.  iv,  11),  when,  speakiug  of  the  jndgmenta 
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of  God  on  the  wicked  in  the  former  âges,  he  snys,  **  And  they  (ihe 
historiés)  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  wliom  the  ends  of  the 
world  hâve  corne  ;  or  as  the  Revisers  render  it,  ^  the  ends  of  the 
âges." 

But  the  Congregationalist  farther  sajs,  "  Whether  *  aion^  means 
*  age-long'  or  *  forever,'  cannot  materially  change  the  animus  of  tho 
great  picture."  We  think  it  materially  changes  the  animus  of  the 
picture  whether  aion  roeans  age-long  or  forever  ;  in  otlier  words,  an 
âge  or  etemify.  To  speak  of  the  end  of  an  âge,  such  as  the  patriar- 
chal  or  the  Mosaic  is  sensé,  but  to  talk  of  the  end  of  etemity  or  the 
eternities  is  nonsense.  We  think  Paul,  when  he  wrote  1  Cor.  x,  11, 
had  a  very  clear  distinction  in  his  mind  between  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
âge  in  which  he  was  living,  and  the  end  of  etemity  which  has  no  end. 
And  the  Saviour  in  the  parable  of  the  Tares  had  a  l'ke  distinction  in 
his  mind  between  the  end  of  that  âge,  antl  the  end  of  tho  material 
worhl  ;  for  as  the  writer  in  the  review  knows,  lie  calls  the  field  the 
worhl,  in  its  common  acceptation,  (kosmos),  but  the  harvest  is  not 
the  end  of  the  kosmos,  but  of  the  aion  or  âge.  Christ  never  si^eaks 
of  the  end  of  the  kosmos,  or  the  literal  material  worUl,  the  exibting 
order  of  things.     Our  scholarly  friend  furthcr  says  : 

5  "  We  only  take  spnce  liere  to  sugsrept  how  strange  ît  was,  did 
the  Greek  word  aionios  honestly  bear  the  temporary  sensé  of  'age- 
)ohg.'  which  sonie  now  seek  to  put  upon  it,  that  the  fact  sliould  not 
hâve  occurre<l  to  the  earliest  learned  expositors  of  ChriRt*8  wonU — 
living  fu)  much  nearer  to  the  every-day  use  of  that  language  than  our- 
selves." 

Such  a  statement  is  simply  amazing,  coming  from  such  a  source. 
,  Does  not  the  writer  know  that  "  age-long,**  or  time  indefiuite,  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  the  subject,  was  one  of  the  popuLir  and  ac- 
ccpted  meanings  of  aionios,  not  only  wiili  those  nearest  to  Christ, 
but  with  those  contemponiry  wîth  liim,  and  themselvcs  in  **  the  every 
day  use  of  that  language  ?  "  Does  not  Josephus  who  wrote  in  Greek, 
talk  of  the  aionian  or  everlasting  réputation  of  Ilerod  ;  the  aionian 
mémorial  which  he  raised  to  his  name  in  rebuihling  the  temple,  which 
aionian  mémorial  was  destroyed  before  he  wrote  ;  if  the  aionian  wor- 
ship  ot  the  temple,  which  he  snys  in  the  same  sentence  had  come  to 
an  end  ;  of  the  aionian  glory  of  the  Jewish  nation,  alrcady  crashed 
and  scattered  to  the  winds  ;  of  the  aionian  imprisonment  of  the  ty- 
raut  John,  though  it  could  not  bave  lasted  but  a  few  years  ;  of  aa 
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aiontan  period  which  extended  only  from  the  giving  of  the  Law  to 
bis  owii  tîme?  And  does  not  Philo,  the  Jew,  say  of  those  wlio  make 
promises  and  do  not  keep  thero,  tbat  thev  expose  themselves  to 
••  batred  and  cdanion  punishment  from  those  tliey  injure  —  using  thê 
very  words  of  Christ  in  Matt  xxv,  46  ;  kolaêis  aionios,  **  thèse  sball 
go  away  iuto  everlasting  punishment?  "  And  yet  our  friend  really 
questions  whether  aiontos  honestly  bears  the  temporary  sensé  of  âge- 
long  ;  **  intimâtes  that  it  is  a  récent  meaning,  which  ^  some  now  seek 
to  put  upon  it  ;  ^  and  wonders  that,  if  it  is  a  legitimate  meaning,  it 
bas  not  been  discovered  before!  Ilero  are  writers  living  in  the 
Saviour*8  time  using  the  word  not  only  in  the  sensé  of  "  age-long," 
but  as  the  équivalent  of  a  few  years  only  ;  yea  as  signifying  the 
^^everlasting  punishment**  which  one  man  inflicts  upon  another^ 

And  is  there  no  Greek  Lexicoiv  in  the  editorial  library  of  the 
Congregationalisty  that  it  can  affirm  tbat  **  age-long,**  or  time  indefi- 
nite,  is  not  an  honest  définition  of  aiontos  f  If  so,  we  will  help  it  a 
Httle. 

Schîeusner  in  bis  N.  T.  Lexicon,  gives  the  following  définitions  of 
axon  ;  any  space  of  time^  whether  longer  or  shorter,  past,  présent  or^ 
future^  to  be  determined  by  the  persons  or  things  spoken  of,  and  the 
scope  of  the  subject  ;  the  life  or  âge  of  man,"* 

Dannegany  on  awn^  besides  ^'  eternity,*'  gives  ^^  time,  life-time,  the 
ordinary  period  of  man*s  life  ;  "  aiontos  "  of  long  duration,  lasting, 
eternal,  permanent** 

Ewing  defines  aion  as  meaning,  among  other  things,  *'  the  âges  y 
that  before  the  Law,  that  under  the  Law,  and  that  under  the  Mes- 
siab  —  aiontos^  âges  of  the  world,  periods  of  the  dispensation  since 
the  world  began." 

.  Prof  Sttiart  says,  "  the  most  common  and  appropriate  meaning  of 
aion  in  the  N.  T.,  and  which  deserves  tbe  first  rank  in  regard  to 
order,  I  put  down  first  :  an  indefinite  period  oftime'* 

And  that  staunch  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  commentator,  Macknighty 
bravely  déclares,  '*  I  must  be  so  candid  as  to  acknowledge  that  the 
use  of  the  terms  forever,  eternal,  everlasting,  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  shows  tbat  they  who  understand  them  in  a  limited  sensé, 
wben  applied  to  punishment,  jvei^  noforced  interprétation  upon  themJ* 
We  could  mnltiply  thèse  witnesses  to  any  extent,  but  thèse  are  suffi- 
cient  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  state  of  mind  which  inti- 
mâtes to  the  readers  of  the  Congregaiionalist,  that  '*  age-loug  "  or 
indefinite  time  is  not  an  honest  définition  of  aionios  —  every  one  of 
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thèse  lexicographers  belng  bîmself  Ortbodox,  as  are  many  others 
whom  we  might  cite. 

IL  We  come  now  to  another  stateraent  of  this  wrîter  wîiîch  in- 
Yolves  a  matter  of  ecdesiastical  hîstory,  aud  wbicli  gîves  us  some  sur- 
prise: 

"  Oriffen,  the  first  valiant  opponent  of  future  pnnîsîmient  —  200 
years  after  Christ  —  fouudel  liis  doubts  upon  bis  ibeory  of  a  plenary 
aud  inaliénable  power  iu  tbe  bumau  wili  to  overcojae  siu,  and  nat 
upon  the  Scripture.*' 

Now  tbe  trutb  is  tbat  Origen  was  not  a  valiant,  nor  any  otber  kind 
of  opponent  of  ''  future  puni^tliment  ;  '*  for  be  believed  in  it  and  taiigbt 
it,  asl^well  as  tbousands  of  Uuiversalists  of  the  2d  and  Snl  centuries, 
and  thousands  of  tbe  présent  day.  Tbe  ouly  expbmatiou  of  tbis 
assertion  is  that  the  wjiter  confounds  "  future  "  witb  encUess  punisb- 
ment;  a  confusion  of  tbougbt  and  speech  for  whîch  tbere  is  no  ex-  i 

cuse,  afler  ail  tbat  bas  been  Siiid  on  tlie  subject.     And  tbis  is  not  tbe 
only  instance  of  it,  for  in  another  place  he  says  : 

*^  Witb  tbe  exception  of  tbe  few  Sadducees,  the  Jews  nniversallv, 
the  common  peo))le  following  the  leud  of  the  Pharisees,  believeil  that 
those  \v))o  die  in  sin  will  be  punished  in  tbe  future  world  ;  and  our 
Lord,  wbenever  speaking  to  thena,  knew  tbat  they  held  it,  and  knew 
tbat  they  must  nece>%sarily  interpret  wbatever  ho  sbould  say  iu  tbe 
ligbt  of  it,  and,  sbould  be  fail  to  correct  it,  assume  tbat  be  also  be- 
lieved it." 

Suppose  tbat  Jésus  and  tbe  Jews  did  believe  in  future  punishment, 
what  bas  that  to  do  witb  endless  punishment  ?  The  question  is  not 
wbetber  God  punishes  sin  in  tbis  world,  or  in  the  future  world,  or  jn 
botb  ;  but,  as  we  bave  stated,  wbetber  be  punishes  endlessly,  having 
no  purpose  of  correction,  but  aiming  at  suffering  and  only  suffering, 
neither  seeking  nor  desiring  to  bring  any  good  out  of  it.  And  tbis 
point  is  not  in  tbe  least  affected  by  showing  that  Jésus  believed  in 
future  punishment,  whicb  neitber  proves  endless  punishment,  nor 
disproves  Uuiversalism. 

But  tbere  is  another  statement  in  this  paragraph  concerning  Origen, 
equally  misleading.  The  writer  says  that  be  was  the  Jirst  to  oppose 
future  (endless)  punishment  ;  or  in  otber  words  to  advocate  universal 
restoration. 

It  is  a  very  strange  tbing  that  only  one  who  is  tolerably  well-read 
in  tbe  History  of  Doctrines  sbould  make  sucb  an  assertion  as  this. 
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Clément  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  190,  the  teacher  of  Origes,  vtjpdÊA 
the  doctrine  of  endless  puuiahment,  and  tuught  Universalisin.  A 
single  example  must  Buffice  : 

** The  Lord  is  the  propîtiition,  not  only  for  our  sins,  that  is  of  the 
faitbfiil,  but  also  for  the  whole  world  (i  John  ii,  2)  :  thereforo  He 
indeed  saves  ail,  but  converts  some  by  punishments,  and  otiiers  bj 
guining  their  free  will  ;  so  that  He  bas  the  high  lionor,  that  unto 
Uim  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  under 
tbe  earth  ;  that  is  angels,  men>  and  the  soûls  of  those  who  died  before 
Uîs  ad  vent." 

And  bas  the  writer  never  beard  of  the  "  Sibylline  Oracles,"  datîng 
at  a  still  earlier  period,  whicb  teach  that  God  will  restore  the 
damned  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  tho  *  righteous  ?  Ilagenbach, 
Neunder,  any  ecclesiastical  bistorîan,  alwuys  cxcopting  Prof.  Shedd, 
will  give  bim  the  facts  in  the  case.    - 

But  Hnally,  the  statement  that  Origen*s  doubts  regarding  endless 
punishment,  or  bis  belief  in  universal  restoration  was  founded  on  bis 
tbeory  of  the  freedom  of  tbe  will,  "  and  not  up©n  Scripture,"  is  even 
still  more  wide  of  the  truth.  Undoubtedly  he  believed  in  the  "  in- 
aliénable power  of  tbe  bnman  will  to  overcome  sin,"  but  he  by  no 
means  excluded  God  or  Christ,  or  the  efficient  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ^rom  the  work  of  salvation.  With  bim  God  is  the  Father  of 
ail,  and  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  ail,  and  bis  arguments  for  Universal 
restitution  abound  in  appeals  to  the  Scripture  for  their  support  :  and 
no  one  at  ail  acquainted  with  bis  writings  could  possibly  bave  made 
such  an  assertion  as  the  above. 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  some  examples  of  bis  Scriptural  treat- 
ment  of  the  subject,  but  tbe  lengtb  of  this  article  forbids.  We  con- 
tent ourselves,  therefore,  with  callîng  attention  to  the  principal  proof- 
passages  cited  by  bim  from  the  New  Testament,  omittîng  tbe  numer- 
ous  texts  he  draws  from  the  Old.  We  take  them  from  Dr.  Ba]lou*s 
"  Ancient  History  of  Universalism,"  whicb  we  commend,  for  careful 
perusal,  to  tbe  writer  under  notice  : 

Matt.  xvîîi,  12,  18.  Parable  f\f  the  Loti  Sheep.  John  x,  16.  And  other  sheep  I 
bave,  whicli  are  not  of  tins  fold  :  tliem  also  1  muAt  brinfi,  and  tliey  f>hall  liear  my 
Toice  ;  and  tliere  shall  be  one  fuld  aiid  one  nhepherd.  Rom.  viii.  *20-'i3.  For  the 
créature  was  made  eubject  to  vanity,  not  williiifrly.  but  by  rea^on  of  hini  who  iiatb 
subjected  the  »:ime  in  hope:  beoiuse  the  créature  itselt  also  nhall  be  dehvered  from 
the  l>oudafl^  of  corruption,  intotlie  glorious  liberty  of  the  chiidren  of  God.  lîom.  xi. 
26,  26.  For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should'  be  ifçnorant  of  this  my«tery  (lest  ye 
should  be  wise  in  your  owii  conceits),  that  blindness  in  partis  happeiied  to  Israël, 
Qntil  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  corne  in;  and  so  ail  Israël  shall  ue  saved.  Verse 
82.  For  Uo4l  hath  concluded  them  ail  in  nnbelief,  that  he  mijçht  hâve  mercy  npon  ail. 
1  Cor.  iii,  13-15.    Every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest;  for  the  day  sbaJl  de- 
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dar©  ft,  becauM  It  Bhfill  be  ravealed  bj  tire;  «nd  the  fire  nhall  try  9vbtv  miin's  work. 
of  whttt  sort  it  Ia.  If  any  inan'R  work  abide  wliicii  lie  hath  built  tlKTP.iipon,  lie  thali 
reeeive  a  reward.  If  anj' muirs  work  sball  be  bamed,  he  sball  »affer  lot»:  but  he 
bim^elfsball  be  wived.  yet  so  as  by  fire.  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28.  Then  cnmetb  tho  end, 
wLeii  be  nhall  bave  delivered  iip  tbe  kinf^om  to  God,  even  the  Fiither  ;  wben  be 
sball  bave  pat  dowii  ail  nile.  aiid  hII  antlinritv,  and  power.  Fur  lie  mu»t  reifm  till  be 
hatb  pot  ail  enemieA  under  liN  feet.  Ueatb,  the  lan  enemy,  sball  be  destroyed.  And 
wben  ail  tbinft"  sliall  be  siibdiied  unto  him.  tlien  sball  the  Son  of  Man  aiso  Jlitnself  be 
SQliject  unto  hitn  that  put  ail  tliiiigf  under  bîm,  tbat  God  m»y  be  ail  in  ail.  Verse  64. 
So  wben  tbis  corruptible  sliall  liHve  put  on  iiicorruption  antl  tliis  mortal  sball  bave 
put  on  iroroortality.  tlien  sliall  be  brou^ht  to  pass  the  saying  tbat  is  written,  D«iith  is 
swnllowed  up  in  victory.  Eph.  1,  9,  10.  Having  made*  known  unto  us  the  mvstery 
of  bis  will,  aecordinff  to  Iiîh  fiqoâ  pleasure  which  be  hatb  purpnsed  In  bimself  :  tliat  io 
the  di<*neii»ation  nf  the  fulness  of  times  he  might  gatlier  togerher  in  oiie  ail  tbings  io 
Christ  Doth  which  are  in  heaven,  and  wbich  are  on  eartli,  even  in  him.  Eph.  ii,  7. 
That  in  aget  to  corne,  he  miglitshow  the  exceedirg  riclies  of  bis  grâce  in  his  kindnest 
towards  us,  througb  Cbn5it  .lesus.  Eph.  iv,  18  Till  we  nll  corne  in  the  nnity  of  the 
failli  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  îneasure 
of  tlie  stature  of  the  fuliiess  of  Christ.  1  Tim.  iv,  10  For  therefore  we  both  labor  aod 
sulTer  reproach.  because  we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  ail  men-, 
specially  of  those  that  believe.  1  Pet.  iii,  19,  20.  By  whicb  aIso,  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  sometimes  were  disobedient,  wben  ot  ce 
the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  etc.  1  John  ii,  1,  2.  If  any 
man  sin,  we  bave  an  advocate,  with  the  Fatlier,  .lesus  Christ,  tbe  righteons;  and  He 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  aIso  for  the  sius  of  tbe  wbole 
world. 

Do  thèse  favorite  tezts  of  Origen  look  as  if  he  did  not  found  hb 
Universalism  on  Scri|»ture?  and  would  a  perusal  of  them,  and  of 
some  of  his  arguments  from  them,  by  the  readers  of  the  Congrega-- 
tioncdist  inspire  them  with  entire  confidence  in  the  accuracj  and 
infaliibility  of  its  editorial  verdicts  ? 

The  Talmud:    Mishnak,   Gemara, 

In  the  discussions  going  on  at  the  présent  time  respecting  the  Pen- 
tateuch  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Talmud,  Mishnah,  and 
Gemara  are  terms  in  fréquent  use  ;  and  the  average  reader  probably 
bas  not  a  very  clear  idea  of  their  exact  relation  to  each  other,  or  of 
their  relation  to  the  study  and  interprétation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures.  We  bave  thought,  therefore,  that  the  following  lucid  state- 
ment  of  the  matter  would  be  very  useful  and  acceptable  to  our  read- 
ers, more  so  than  any  lucubrations  of  our  own.  It  is  from  an  article^ 
^  The  Talmud  and  its  Ethics,"  by  Rabbi  Browne,  whose  ability  as  a 
scholar  is  vouched  for  by  Rabbis  Wise,  Lienthal,  and  others  : 

"The Talmud  as  a  "  Corpus  Juris  "  is  to  the  Jew  what  the  Con- 
gressional  Globe  is  to  the  American  citizen.  Wben  our  ancestors 
first  settled  in  the  Promised  Land  they  had  only  the  Pentateuch  ta 
guide  them  in  the  path  of  the  law.  The  '  law  '  had,  no  doubt,  quite 
Irequently  a  différent  construction  placed  upon  it  by  the  plaintiff  and 
défendant  respectively,  nor  could  the  change  from  a  nomadic  to  an 
agricnltural  and  gradually  to  a  commercial  Ufe  bave  been  wanting  io 
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circumstances,  rendering  certain  Maws'  of  positive  force  in  the  wî% 
derness,  wholly  inapplicable  to  questions  at  issue  under  the  new  syk- 
tem.  Ilence,  the  actual.  or  apparent,  inconsistencies,  incongruitiet 
and  ditTiculties,  induced  the  'doctors  of  tlie  law  '  to  make  the  lûblic;  1 
injunctions,  ordinances  and  statutes  the  bases  of  extensive  arguments, 
enlarging  and  cominentlng  upon  everj  word  —  nay,  every  lelter  of 
the  LEx  8CRIPTA  (the  written  law),  which  gave  tliem  in  the  course 
of  ti me  a  civil  code  known  as  the  mishnah  (learning),  *tiie  sec- 
ond LAW*  (the  oral),  in  coutradisii notion  from  *  tue  first  law' 
(the  wriiten). 

"  The  Mishnah  afterwards  had  to  undergo,  in  every  one  of  its  524 
paragraphs,  the  fate  of  discussing,  enlarging  and  oommenting  upoD, 
experienced  by  the  Scriptures  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  Mishnah, 
which  gave  us  the  second  part  of  the  Talmud  known  as  the  Gkhara 
(coinpletion)  ;  therefore,  as  the  Mishnah  is  a  commentary,  having 
the  Bible  for  its  text,  so  the  Gemara  is  a  commentary,  having  for  its 
text  the  Mishnah  the  statutory  law. 

^  As  to  the  history  of  the  Mishnah,  while  its  taking  ^histopic'  shape 
occurred  beyond  doubt  in  the  tirae  of  Ezra,  at  the  return  of  our  peo- 
ple  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  still  its  beginning  must  be  traced 
bnck.  mentally  at  least,  to  the  earliest  days  of  Israël  in  the  désert. 
For  the  Mishnah  is  an  accumulation,  a  successive  and  natural  growtti 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  seed  of  which,  being  planted  with  Hngers 
divine  on  the  heights  of  Sinai,  sprouting  into  sunlight,  a  modest  plant, 
under  the  eyes  of  Moses,  nurtured  into  a  sappling  by  the  tender  care 
of  bis  elders,  matured  into  a  tree  of  eternal  life  by  the  prayers  of  our 
priests  and  admonitions  of  our  prophets,  moistened  and  fertilized  into 
its  gigantic  proportions  by  the  tears  of  our  martyrs  and  the  brains  of 
ourjurists;  every  succee<ling  génération  adding  a  new  limb  to  the 
combiued  production  of  God  and  man.  Thus,  rooted  in  the  lofty  peak 
of  Horeb,  the  divine  seed  of  truth  never  ceased  in  its  natural  develop- 
ment,  but  assimilating  the  légal  précédents  laid  down  at  its  feet  by 
our  purest  hearts  and  minds,  according  to  their  constructions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  in  its  bearing  upon  the  disputes  and  questions  at  issue 
before  them,  we  find  it  fifteeu  hundred  years  later  parfected  into  a 
civil  code,  which,  like  a  star  upon  the  face  of  night,  outshines  the 
codes  of  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome  in  its  intrinsic  merit  of  law  and 
equity,  while  in  System  and  symmetry  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Pan- 
dects,'  having  providentially  steered  clear  of  the  imperfections  beset- 
ting  the  Roman  code,  and  possessing  by  far  not  so  many  contradic- 
tions and  redundancies,  as  the  digests,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Mishnah  was  for  seventeen  centuries  as  a  *  lex  non  scripta  ' 
(an  uuwritten  law),  existing  only  in  the  memory  of  our  people. 

^  The  first  collection  of  t^  Mishnah  was  made  by  Hillel  the  Great, 
about  the  time  Jésus  of  Nazareth  was  born.  We  know  it  beyond 
question  that  Hillel  reduced  the  Mishnah  to  only  six  gênerai  sections 
from  over  six  hundred,  into  which  it  had  been  divided  at  that  time. 
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**  Hillers  work,  interrupted  by  bis  deatb,  was  taken  up  a  century 
later  by  Rabbî  Akiba,  wbose  labor  we  see  eut  sbort  witb  bis  Hfe  by 

Êadrian's  bangmen.  Again  a  oentiiry  elapsed  wben  Rabbî  Jebuduli 
e  Holy,  carried  ihe  works  of  Hillel  and  Akiba  to  a  final  wiccess, 
jredacting  and  codifying  the  Misbnab  fully,  about  the  year  300  of  the 
présent  ara. 

"The  Misbnab,  as  it  is  ever  since  in  our  possession,  consists  of  six 

*  sextions,*  containing  sixty-tbree  cbapters,  which  are  suMivided  into 
524  paragrapbs.  The  six  sextions  treat  in  their  order,  1.  Tbe  Laws 
concerning  '  Seeds.'  2.  Tiie  Laws  concerning  *  Feasts.'  3.  Tbe 
Laws  concerning  *Women.*  4.  The  Laws  concerning  'Damages.' 
5.    Tbe   Laws  concerning  '  Sacrifices/     6.    Tbe   Laws   concerning 

*  Purifications.'  " 

From  tbe  above  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  Misbnab  is  not  only  tbe 
older  î»nd  main  part  of  tbe  Talmud,  but  tbat  it  is  altogetber  inde- 
pendent  of  and  complète  witbout  tbe  Gemara,  baving  been  for  cen- 
turies in  existence  prior  to  tbe  latter  ;  and  Dr.  Browne  informs  us 
thât  even  in  our  days  tbe  six  sections  of  tbe  Misbnab  are  printed  sep- 
arately,  and  to  every  copy  of  tbe  Talmud  —  containing  Misbnab  and 
•Gemara  —  tbere  are  ten  copies  of  tbe  Misbnab  alone  in  exbtence. 

Religious  World, 

In  a  letter  received,  some  time  ago,  from  Rev.  O.  D.  Miller,  respect- 
•  îng  bis  paper  on  the  **  Origîn  and  Doctrines  of  the  Jewisb  Sects  "  ; 
he  says  be  intended  to  hâve  sketcbed  their  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
Résurrection,  Free  Will  and  Necessîty,  &c.,  but  abstained  tbrough 
fear  of  making  tbe  article  too  long  —  a  feelîng  for  which  we  bave 
great  respect,  and  wish  it  was  more  gênerai.  Two  short  articles  are 
always  better  than  one  long  one  ;  much  more  likely  to  be  rcad.  Mr. 
Miller  lollows  bis  statement  witb  some  observations  which  we  are  not 
willing  sbould  be  shut  up  in  a  private  letter,  and  so  we  give  tbem  to 
our  readers,  knowîng  that  the  more  studious  and  tbougbtful  will  see 
in  them  additional  reasons  for  a  de  nova  inquiry  into  tbe  doctrines  and 
true  cbaracter  of  the  Pharisees,  if  not  of  the  Sadducees  : 

"The  Pharisees  of  tbermore  orthodox  stripe,  and especially  of  lat- 
ter periods,  ideniified  the  doctrine  of  tbe  résurrection,  witb  tbat  of 
tbe  immortality  of  the  soûl  ;  that  is,  witb  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  future 
life.  But  tbere  were  parties  in  this  secft  who  denied  the  résurrection 
of  tbe  wicked,  under  any  for  m  ;  and  others  who  beld  to  the  résurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  The  Sadducees  denied  the  résurrection  ;  but  M. 
Cohen  tbinks  it  is  not  certain  that  they  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
«oui  ;  since  this  doctrine  and  that  of  the  résurrection  were  often  held 
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as  distinct.  The  Sadducees  regarded  man  as  perfectlj  free  in  his  vo- 
litions,  rejecting  in  toto  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  The  Pharisces  held 
to  the  free^lotn  of  the  will,  withiii  a  certain  sphère,  ou^ide  of  whicfa 
Divine  Providence  ruled  absohitely.  Their  ideas  in  thèse  respects 
were  the  same  as  held  by  many  modems.  The  Ëssenes  were  rank 
fat^ilists. 

The  2nd  Book  of  Maccabees  was  wrîtten,  as  M.  Cohen  holds,  by  a 
PJmrisee  of  the  party  holding  to  the  résurrection  of  the  body.  It 
was  wrttten  soon  after  the  war  of  tlie  Maccabean  Princes  ;  vvliile  the 
memory  of  the  persécutions*  and  cruelties  ot  the  pontifical  and  Saddu- 
cean  parties  was  fresh  ;  and  by  one  of  the  victims.  The  Ist  Book  of 
Maccabees,  on  the  other  hand,  was  written  long  after  the  wars,  and 
by  a  Sadducee.  This  Book  bas  nothing  respecting  the  future  life. 
The  2nd.  Book  often  alludes  to  it,  and  to  the  résurrection  of  the  body. 
Such  are  M.  Cohen's  views,  and  they  are  probably  correct,  judging 
from  his  proofs. 

The  better  portion  of  the  Pharisaic  sect,  as  Cohen  shows,  were 
realJy  tlie  patriots  and  democrats,  politicalJy,  and  the  Protestants, 
religiously,  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Duriiig  the  cntire  history  of  the 
sect,  till  the  destruction  of  the  nation,  the  Pharisees  stood  opposed  to 
the  Sadducees  and  pontifical  class,  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation. 
The  Sadducees  were  alvvays  devoted  to  the  ruling  iclass,  native  or 
foreign,  for  they  always  held  the  offices  of  the  government,  except  the 
chief.  The  Sadducees,  as  a  sect,  were  not  numerous,  but  they  com- 
prised  the  wealth  and  nobility  of  the  nation,  aside  from  tlie  prieslhood. 
They  seem  always  to  bave  cared  more  for  themselves  than  for  the 
Nation  or  the  Religion. 

The  Pliarisees,  on  their  side,  comprised  the  learning,  the  scholar- 
ship  of  tlie  nation.  They  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  éduca- 
tion of  the  people.  They  were  the  constant  supporters  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, in  opposition  to  the  centralization  of  the  Temple  worship. 
They  prepared  Judaism,  by  their  spiritualistic  tendencies,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  literalism  of  the  Law,  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Progress,  in  fact,  was  always  their  w^tchword,  in  oposition  to  the 
stolid  conservalfsm  of  the  aristocratie  and  pontifical  parties.  M.  Cohen 
produces  abundant  prools  of  ail  thèse  points.'' 

—  Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that,  after  ail  the  doubts, 
it  bas  turned  out  that  it  îs  really  Rameses  II.,  the  great  Rameses  of 
history,  the  Rameses  of  the  Israelitish  oppression,  whose  mummy  was 
lately  discovered  in  Egypt.  The  doubt  came  from  the  facts  that  the 
effigy  on  the  coffin  did  not  présent  his  features,  and  that  the  writing 
on  the  coverings  was  of  a  later  style  ;  but,  on  unrolliug  the  wrappings, 
it  was  found  that  on  an  inner  one  was  placed  a  mémorandum  to  the 
effect  that  the  ancien t  coffin  had  been  destroyed,  and  was  replaced 
when  the  body  was  removed,  in  the  time  of  the  twentieth  dynasty. 
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By  goîng  to  Boulaq  our  readers  can  see  the  face  of  the  very  raan  who 
18  believed  to  hâve  refused  the  Hebrews  straw  and  to  hâve  ordered 
their  first-born  to  be  slain. 

—  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  hîs  address,  as  Président  of  the  British 
Association,  at  York,  England,  makes  the  following  statement: 

'*  As  regards  tlic  physical  character  of  ilie  earth,  two  théories  hâve 
been  held  ;  One,  tliat  of  a  fluid  interîor  covered  by  a  thin  crusl  ;  the 
other,  of  a  practically  soHd  sphère.  The  former  is  now  very  gener- 
ally  admitted,  botli  by  astroiiomers  and  geologists,  to  be  untenable. 
The  prevailing  feeling  of  geologists  on  this  subject  lias  been  well  ex- 
pressed  by  Professor  Le  Conte,  who  says:  *The  whole  theory  of 
igueous  agencies  —  which  is  little  less  than  the  whole  foundation  of 
theoretic  geology  —  must  be  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  a  solid 
earth.'" 

So  it  lias  at  last  corne  to  this  —  that  the  Président  of  the  British 
Association  and  the  Vice-Président  of  the  American  Academy  of  Nat- 
nral  Sciences  hâve  admitted  as  the  prevailing  feeling  of  geologists, 
that  ihe  **  whole  foundation  of  theoretic  geology  must  be  recon- 
structed." 

—  The  Khédive  of  Egypt  is  opposed  to  polygamy,  and  is  working 
to  make  bis  people  content  with  one  wife  for  each  husband.  He 
wants  to  inspire  them  with  a  libéral  feeling  toward  ail  religious  be- 
liefs,  and  to  make  them  respectful  to  Christians  and  Jews  as  well  as 
to  people  of  their  own  faith.  He  bas  given  land  at  Cairo  for  a  Prot- 
estant mission,  and  in  upper  Egypt  for  another.  He  does  not  expect 
to  change  bis  religion,  nor  to  ask  other  people  to  change  theirs. 

—  There  is  a  curions  cercmony  among  the  Onoudaga  Indians  with 
wbich  they  wind  up  their  New  Year*s  rites,  that  cannot  but  remind 
the  reader  of  the  Jewish  ^'scape  goat."  They  kill  a*white  dog,  orna- 
ment  its  carcass  with  paint,  beads  and  ribbons,  stand  it  on  a  platform, 
march  around  it  chanting  supplications  that  it  may  carry  away  their 
fiins  to  the  spirit  of  the  air,  build  a  fire,  hâve  a  harangue  and  ''  dirge," 
and  then  burn  the  deceased  cur  to  ashes,  putting  some  tobacco  in  the 
flames.  This  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  York  State  pagans, 
we  are  told,  with  the  utmost  gravity  at  the  opening  of  this  présent 
year.  • 

*-  A  significant  sign  of  the  times,  and  which  well  marks  the  great 
progress  that  libéral  ideas  hâve  made^in  France,  is  the  large  Protes- 
tant dément  in  the  Cabinet.    The  ministry,  formed  after  the  eleo- 
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tion  of  1877  by  Marshal  MacMahon,  had  five  Protestants  and  four 
Catliolics.  The  saine  proportion  of  Protestants  was  found  in  the 
Cabinet  that  folltiwed  under  Président  Grévy,  and  the  late  modifica- 
tion of  the  ministry  bas  brought  no  important  change  in  this  respect 
A  century  ago,  ihe  sons  of  the  Huguenots  were  galley  slaves  ;  now 
they  not  ouly  sit  in  the  councils  of  State,  but  even  préside  over  them! 

—  The  Independent  gives  the  following:  "A  new  religions  sect, 
called  the  Overcomers,  bas  arisen  near  Chicago.  The  name  is  de- 
rîved  from  the  assumption  of  the  members  that  they  bave  a  peculiar 
inheritance  in  the  promises  which  were  made  to  the  seven  chiirches  of 
Asia.  They  disown  churcb-fellowship,  as  contaminating  to  pure  soûls, 
and  church  orgiinizations  as  hopelessîy  corrupt,  and  consider  them- 
selves  entirely  consecrated  in  soûl  and  body  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
They  believe  that  ail  will  be  finnlly  saved  ;  but  that  many  will  bave 
flrst  to  pass  through  the  fires  of  Purgatory.  In  ail  tbings  they  them- 
selves  profess  to  be  infallibly  çuided  by  the  Spirit." 

—  It  is  said  that  a  German  mineralogist,  Dr.  Hahn,  bas  discovered 
that  in  many  meteorolites  there  are  pièces  of  coal  ;  and  he  thinks  be 
finds  **  iu  this  discovery  the  proof  of  twb  important  tbings,  one  being 
that*  there  areother  planets  beside  the  earth  which  are  inhabited  by 
organic  life,  even  if  only  of  a  very  low  order.  The  second  is,  that  the 
organic  life  of  those  planets  is  similar  in  kind  to  ours.  What  bas 
hbberto  been  believed  and  accepted  by  analogy  finds  its  first  con- 
firmation in  Dr.  Hahn*8  discovery.  It  now  only  romains  for  a  mete- 
orolite  to  corne  along  with  some  human  fossils  in  it." 

—  The  great  theatre-meetings  held  last  summer  in  Kiyoto  and 
Osaka  bave  roused  not  only  the  Buddhist  and  Shinto  priests  into 
holding  great  opposition  meetings,  but  bave  compelled  the  newspapers 
to  take  sides,  or,  at  least,  to  report  as  items  of  news  the  growing  power 
of  **  the  Jésus  Religion."  "  Christiauity  appears  to  be  spreadiiig  over 
the  country  with  the  rapidity  of  a  rising  tide,"  observes  one  paper. 
Another  says  :  *'  The  priests  are  desperately  eager  to  stem  the  radidly 
advancing  flood  of  Christiauity,  which  threatens  to  drown  them  ont  at 
no  distant  day."  The  Tokiyo  Nichi  Nichi  Shimhun  déclares  :  **  The 
religions  which  now  prevail  in  this  country  are,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  permitted  by  the  government  or  not,  Shintoism,  Buddhism, 
and  Christianity."  The  ablest  paper  in  Southern  Japan,  the  Osaka 
Ntppo^  is  bold  in  its  advocacy  of  "  the  Jésus  Way,"  on  the  ground 
that  no  other  religion  bas  ever  given  liberty  to  any  nation." 
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—  The  Egyptîan  "  Bock  of  Hacîes,"  as  carved  on  the  tomb  of  Set 
I.,  is  an  important  record  relating  to  the  lower  régions.  *•  Tlie  gên- 
erai sensé  of  the  composition  is  that  the  sun  and  the  soûls  who  accom- 
pany  him  are  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  in  the  west,  on?y  to  arise 
again  in  the  east.  The  underworld  is  the  place  of  chastisement  of  Âpap, 
the  syralwl  of  evil,  and  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  good^  as  well  as  of 
the  wicked  ;  the  former  there  to  be  recompensed  by  Ra,  the  latter  to 
be  punished  by  Tum  and  by  Horus."  So  far  as  the  ilalicised  state- 
ment  is  concerned,  it  seems  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  early  He- 
brcw  notions  of  Sheol  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  is  ît  not  remarka- 
ble  if,  as  some  affîrm,  they  borrowed  their  ideas  of  a  future  life  from 
the  Egyptians,  that  they  should  bave  repudiated  what  tollows  —  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ? 

—  As  an  example  of  religions  liberty  in  Anstria,  which  excels  even 
Russia  as  the  incarnation  of  political  and  religions  despotism,  we  may 
mention  that  the  *'  Rev.  Mr.  Schauffler,  who  was  forbidden  by  the 
local  authorities  of  Brunn,  Austria,  to  read  the  Scriptures  or  speak 
or  pray  at  tlie  grave  of  one  of  bis  members,  and  who  appealed  to  the 
Austrian  Mîuistry,  bas  had  the  case  decided  against  him.  They  de- 
cided  not  to  recognize  him  as  a  minister  because  he  was  a  Protestant. 
Tben,  when  he  fell  back  upon  his  right  as  a  private  citizen  to  speak 
at  his  friend's  grave,  they  decided  that  he  was  not  a  private  citizen, 
since  lie  claimed  to  be  a  minister  !  "  With  such  authorities  in  State 
and  Church,  we  may  expect  such  exhibitions  as  the  following: 

"  The  ignorance  and  superstition  exîsting  in  Austrian  Poland  are 
illustrated  by  an  occurrence  in  Biala,  West  Galicia,  where,  Jast  month, 
tbousaiids  of  men  and  women  assembled  in  front  of  a  church  and 
waited  ail  day  in  the  expectatîon  of  seeing  the  devil  appear  in  tangi- 
ble and  visible  form.  The  report  had  become  current  that  he  had 
been  canglit  in  a  tight  place  by  a  clever  priest,  who  had  subdued  bina 
with  holy  water  and  prayer,  and  that,  loaded  with  twelve  chains,  and 
in  the  custofly  of  four  geridarmes,  he  vvould  bave  to  visit  twenty-nine 
churches  before  he  could  reg:*.in  his  liberty." 

—  Tlie  oldest  médical  work  extant  is  a  roll  of  papyrus  obtained  by 
the  celebrate<l  German  archœologist,  Ebers,  in  Egypt  He  was  trav- 
elling in  that  country  a  few  years  since,  and  learned  that  a  papyrus 
roll  had  been  discovered  lying  by  the  side  of  a  mummy.  Afier  con- 
sidérable diflîculty  he  became  possessed  of  it.  It  is  about  eleven 
inches  wide  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  is  in  excellent  préservation.  It 
was  written  1522  years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Moses,  accord- 
ing  to  some  chronologies,  had  just  reached  his  twenty-first  year. 
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1.  T*ke  Bible  Cnmmentanf,  Explnnutorv  nhâ  Crîticnl,  «nd  a  Rovînlon  of  the  Trans- 
lation by  Bishops  «nd  other  Clergv  of  thé  AniçlicRn  CImrcb.  Edited  bv  B.  F.  Cook, 
Canon  of  Ezeter.  New  Testament.  Vol.  III.  Romans  to  Fbilemon.  Charles  Scril^ 
ner*8  Sons.    $5.00. 

• 

This  Commentary  îs  prepared  for  the  People,  and  gîvcs  results  with- 
out  burdenîng  the  page  wîih  a  tedious  présentation  of  methods,  détails 
and  comparisons,  such  as  often  confuse  and  weary  the  student  of  Lange's 
work. 

We  thînk  we  dîscover  in  thîs  volume  a  grovving  anxicty  to  j2:uard  the 
reader  against  the  growîng  heresy  of  universal  restoration,  and  to  for- 
tify  the  argunnent  for  endless  punishment.  Every  passage  supposed  to 
allude  to  this  latter  dogma  is  remarkable  for  its  luminous,  positive,  un- 
mîstakable  annunciation  of  the  old  pa^an  abomination  ;  but  ail  the  texts 
cited  for  Universalism,  or  for  Canon  Farrar's  •*Eternal  Hope,"  are  merely 
hints,  resemblnnces.  possibilities,  or  allusions  to  <7M^r  restorations  or  res- 
titutions. "The créature"  in  Romans  viii.  includes  "animale  and  in- 
a«/wii/^ création,"  au/  notait men,  only  ihose  who  beh'eve.  In  i  Cor.  xv. 
the  "  we  "  means  not  man  or  mankind,  but  the  saints  or  Christians.  In 
the  gathering  "ail  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,"  Eph.  i.  lo,  we  are  informed  that  "there  is  no  thought  of  a  final 
restitution  of  ail  things  ;  the  timé  designated  is  that  of  the  institution  of 
Christianity  "  !  i  Tim.  î.  4  does  show  that  "  God*s  wijl  is  that  att  should 
be  saveu,"  but  than  man*s  will  is  opposed  to  it,  and  soall  wont  be  saved. 
And  so  on  to  the  end,  showing,  as  we  said,  that  the  rapid  spread  of  our 
faith  is  continually  in  the  thought  of  the  writers,  and  is  to  be  continu- 
allv  guarded  as^ainst. 

The  "Introductions  "  are  excellent  examples  of  historical  and  exeget- 
ical  treatment,  and  illustrate  the  différence  Ijetween  surface  readiniC  ànd 
a  thorough  critical  study  of  the  text.  And  this  is  soeci.illy  notai)le  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  2  Corinthians  where  the  que.stion  of  PauKs  sup- 
posed last  Setter  to  thîs  Church  is  ably  discussed  ;  in  that  to  2  The'^sa- 
lonians,  which  takes  up  the  matter  of  Christ's  immédiate  personal  com- 
ing,  and  the  end  of  the  wprid  ;  and  that  to  Philemon,  in  which  there  are 
somefacts  touching  Roman  Slavery,  and  the  relation  of  Christian  teach- 
inç  to  thé  ugly  fact,  worth  notice.  One  must  be  a  well-furni>hed  Bibli- 
caTscholar  if  he  cannot  find  anything  in  this  richly  stored  Commentary 
to  interest  and  instruct  him. 

2.  The  Orthndox  Theolopy  of  To-Dny.  By  Newman  Smyth.  Author  of  "  Old 
Faitbs  in  New  Liglits.**    Cbarles  Scribnef's  Soùs.    ^1.26. 

Thîs  book  is  anrther  welcome  proof  that  the  theological  and  church 
world  is  moving  iorward  to  a  more  just  and  Christian  interprétation  both 
of  Scripture  and  of  God's  moral  government  of  the  world  ;  that  the  best 
hearts  and  mind.«i  can  no  longer  find  satisfaction  and  rest  in  the  Old 
Orthodoxy,  or,  as  Mr.  Smyth  calls  i,%  "  Orlhodoxism,"  making  a  distinc- 
tion l)etween  the  two  terms.  "  Orthodoxy,"  he  .says,  "is  the  continuons 
historical  dtvelopment  of  the  doctrine  of  Jésus  and  his  apostles,"  ^*  fidel- 
ity  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  still  opening  their  meanings  under  new 
providential  lights,  in  the  enlarging  thought  of  the  Christian  world." 
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On  the  other  hand,  <*  Orthodoxism  is  an  orthodoxv  which  has  ceased  to 
jçrow  —  a  dried  and  brittle  orihodoxy,  a  crust  of  dogma  kcpt  over  from 
another  century." 

Mr.  Smyth  is  a  progressive  Orlhodox,  and  has  no  sympathy  wîth 
**  Orihodoxism,"  or  the  crude,  crihiy,  iron  doj^mas  o£  the  older  Calvîn- 
ism.  The  new  orthodoxy,  as  he  lelieves  it,  is  not  a  very  objeclionable 
thîng,  since  it  "  would  hâve  us  worship  God  as  infinilely  majeslic.  and 
holy.  and  yet  unspeakably  beautiful  and  atiraclive.  Goc^  is  Love —  Love 
which  includes  ail  His  âttnbutes,  mcrcy-  sympalhy,  goodness,  justice, 
ail  that  can  enter  into  the  nature  of  a  perfect  and  adorable  Deitv."  His 
views  of  the  Atonen^ent  belong  to  the  bushnell  variety,  ancl  though 
troubled'by  the  perpicxing  questions  respecting  the  intent  and  resultsof 
future  rétribution  he  inclines  to  the  theory  of  a  graduai  shrivelling  and 
final  extinction  «f  the  souts  of  the  '^iinally  impénitent."  He  admits, 
however,  that  "  there  are  some  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  to 
warrant  the  hope  of  final  reconciliation,  îf  they  are  interpreted  as  liter- 
ally  as  are  the  texts  usually  relied  upon  to  prove  the  endlessness  of  pun- 
îshment"  :  and  remir.ds  his  readcrs  that  *•  the  word  over  which  faith 
and  despair  raise  so  hot  a  contention  is  a  word  incapable  of  définition^ 
and  that  **  Jésus  never  sought  to  define  those  adjectives  by  ^hich  he 
characterized  real  life  and  death." 

The  following  is  from  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Whiton's  work,  "The  Rés- 
urrection,'* recently  noticed  in  thèse  pagts  : 

"  Dr.  Whiton  Mcm^  to  mlM  tlie  iden  o*"  n  résurrection  be^nn,  indeed,  nt  denth,  and 
begiin  ncconling  to  spiritual  Inw,  butdopendent  for  \X%  rompletion  upoii  the  connection 
of  the  iufllviduhl  with  the  whnie  création  nnd  its  Klorifictilion  in  Oiirist.  (Rom.  viii. 
19-23).  The  individnni  neiiher  in  this  worid.  nor  the  world  to  com<*,  ctin  bo  innde 
perfect  nlone.  The  fruition  of  the  hopo  of  the  résurrection- life  is  conditioned  upon  the 
con^ummtition  of  ail  tliings.  The  re!*urrection  \%  not  merely  n  development  niTordinfç 
to  thtï  8p<rit  from  within,  ns  Dr.  Whiton  rightly  holds  but  aIm)  n  development  condi- 
tioned ur»on  preîit  co»mic  forces.'*  .  .  .  *'  It  sliould  never  be  forpotten  that  in  the 
Biblical  philosophy  of  Salvation  the  life  of  the  individnal  is  bound  up  with  the  liie  of 
the  \%holc,  and  rciiches  its  fuincss  and  completion  ouly  iu  the  liberty  tor  which  the 
wbole  création  waits."  'p.  187. 

If  this  is  "progressive  Orthodoxy,"  ail  right  ;  count  us  in.  And  at 
this  point  we  would  call  spécial  attention  to  the  chapter  on  "  Social  Im- 
mortality."  It  breathes  ail  through  the  spirit  of  our  faith,  and  is  rich 
with  pleasing  suggestions  tcuching  the  conditions  of  the  future  life. 

8.  Tht  fnternationnl  Scientific  Serifs.  Suicide:  An  Ewnyon  Companitive  Moral 
Statistic».  \\y  Henry  Morselli,  M.I).,  Pn>fei»ft«»rof  P^j-chologlcal  Medicine  in  the  Royal 
Univen^ity  în  Turin.  The  Original  expre^ly  Rcvised  and  Abridged  by  the  Autltor 
for  the  Knglish  Version.    1>.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.75. 

Those  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  hère  a  large  collection  of  facts 
and  observations  respecting  the  climatic,  social,  physical  and  mental 
causes  leading  to  the  rapid  and  regular  increase  of  suicide  ;  and  an  in- 
quiry  as  to  what  methods,  if  any,  can  be  adopted  to  remove  thèse,  and 
lessen  the  growing  evil.  The  biook  is  scientific,  and  not  spéculative  ; 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  some  of  the  statistics  will  astonish  ninety- 
nine  readers  in  a  hundred. 

In  France,  for  example,  m  single  men,  and  156  wldowers  commit 
suicide  to  every  100  married  men  ;  while  among  females  there  are  6  per 
cent,  less  suicides  of  girls,  and  113  per  cent,  more  of  widows.  than  mar- 
ried women.    It  is  worth  knowing,  too,  that  in  Germany  fifty-six  per 
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cent,  of  thc  suicides  are  owing  to  thc  use  of  alcohol.     In  Sweden  the 
per  cent,  in  1855  was  sîxty-five,  but  on  account  of  the  severity  of  Gov- 
ernment measures  in  the  suppression  of  liquor-drinking  it  sank  in  1864. 
to  11.2.     In  Italy,  where  the  wines  are  Hght,  there  were  only  ninety  sui- 
cides throutçh  alcoholism  in  twtlve  years. 

The  book  is  a  remarkable  one  in  its  way,  new  among  us,  full  of  sur- 
prises, and  opening  the  way  to  many  things  not  formulated  in  its  pages. 

4.  FlorirlaforToarists,  InTnlidff,  nnd  Settlcrs:  Contnînînjç  Prnctical  înforniRtlon 
reg«rding  Climnto,  Soil,  nnd  Productioiif»;  CiticP,  Towns,  nnd  People;  the  Culture  of 
the  OmnKe  And  other  Tmpicftl  Fruit»;  Fiirmingand  Gardening;  Sceuervand  Re«)rt»; 
Sport  ;  Koutefl  of  Travel.  etc.  By  George  M.  Uarbour.  With  Map  aad  Illustrations. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.60. 

Thîs  descriptive  title  sufficiently  shows  what  the  author  aims  to  accom- 
plish.  Has  he  sUcceeded  ?  Tvvo  governors  of  Florida,  a  Commissioner 
and  an  Assistant  Comm'ssioner,  of  Emigration,  answer  K<f5,  emphat- 
îcally.  They  say  that  their  "knowledge  of  the  auhor's  abilities  as  a 
writer  on  Florida  subjects,  and  his  opportuniiies  for  investigation,  are 
such  that  they  can  commend  the  book  as  trustworthy,  compreheasive, 
and  greatly  superior  to  anything  hitherto  published." 

5.  Tonng  Workers  in  the  Cburch;  or  the  Traînine  aod  Organîzatlon  of  Young 
Peop]^  fur  Christian  Activity.  Bv  Rev.  T.  B.  Neeley.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Bishop  Simpson,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Phihips  &  Hunt.    Sl.OO. 

Pastors  and  earnest  young  people  will  find  this  a  very  helpful  book  — 
but  we  advise  a//  to  read  Chaptcr  xx.,  ^r^/  :    "  Mr.  Moody  —  an  Illus- 
tration.'*    Would  that  we  had  among  the  young  men  of  our  Church  a 
thoosand  Moodys.    With  Azs  zeal  and  courage,  and  our  faith,  what  is- 
there  that  they  could  not  do  ?       , 

•6.  A  Peculiar  People;  or  Reallty  in  Romance.  By  Wm.  S.  Balch.  Chicago: 
Henry  A.  Sumner  &  Co.    ^1.60. 

The  opening  of  this  book  disappoînted  u^,  but  as  we  passed  frora 
page  to  page  to  page,  we  found  increasing  pleasure  and  information,  and 
entercd  heartilv  into  the  reality  and  the*romance  of  the  auth  t's  plan. 
We  hâve  space  for  a  brief  notice  only  of  three  of  its  prominent  fe:itures  : 
I.  It  abounds  in  glowing  pictures  of  E  istern  scenery,  life  and  manners. 
The  writer  has  several  times  traverscd  that  portion  of  the  lîible  Lands 
where  the  action  of  his  story  is  located,  and  the  geography,  topography 
and  landscapes  of  the  book  are  copied  from  nature.  Many  of  the  con- 
versations and  occurrences,  the  conflicts  among  the  Bedaween  tribes, 
the  Druses,  Maronites,  &c ,  and  the  dangers  encountered,  are  historical 
and  real  ;  and  no  more  vivid  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  hospitality, 
customs,  beliefs  and  antagonisms  of  the  Arabs  and  Oriental  Christians, 
and  of  the  good  work  done  by  American  Missionaries,  can  be  found  in 
any  récent  volume.  2.  The  author's  ai  m  is  to  présent  Christian  truth 
in  its  simplicity,  mainly  by  practical  illustrations,  and  to  teach  a  lesson 
of  toleration  by  bringing  together  men  of  ail  creed^  and  convictions,  and 
showing  from  their  severalstatements  of  the  spirit  of  their  faiths,  and 
of  the  true  significance  of  their  symbols  and  forms  of  worship,  that  ail 
are  seeking  the  same  thing  —  communion  with  God,  and  a  life  of  good 
Works,  of  numan  sympathy  and  helpfulness.  The  spirit  of  our  Faith 
pervades  the  book,  and  breatbes  in  ail  the  conversations  and  discus- 
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sionk  of  the  story,  though  it  is  not  put  forth  în  any  dogmatic  form.  We 
ihink  the  volnme,  for  this  reason,  put  into  the  hands  of  rcaders  of  ail 
churches  and  opinions,  will  be  fruitful  of  good  results  ;  in  fact,  do  suc- 
cessfully  the  work  of  a  missionary  in  béhalf  of  the  Truth.  3.  The 
romance  is  simply  the  thread  on  which  is  strung  the  pearls  of  Christian 
truth  and  principle,  and  yet  the  reader  finds  himself  dceply  înterested  in 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  lovers  ;  and  is  glad  to  learn  ihat  evil,  wiih  ail 
its  cunning  and  déception,  is  forever  defealing  itself. 

The  chapters  on  Anti-Masonry  and  tht  Morgan  tragedy,  are  a  curi- 
ous  épisode— how  much  of  it  is  "romance,**  and  how  much  **rcality," 
the  reader  must  décide  for  himself. 

7.  TIIu<t!onft:  A  Psychologicnl  Studv.  By  Jamos  Sully.  Author  of  **  SensatloD» 
and  Intuiiions/*    1>.  Àppletou  &  Ck>.    $1.60. 

This  ihirty'ihird  issue  of  the  "International  Scicnlific  Séries"  we 
sent  for,  thinking  it  was  devoted  to  a  subjeVt  to  which  we  hâve  given 
consiaerable  study  of  late  ;  and  we  iînd  that,  instead  of  being  historical 
and  illustrative  of  the  branch  of  psychology  in  which  we  are  înterested, 
it  is  a  purely  metaphysical  and  scientifîc  treatment  of  a  certain  class  of 
mental  and  physical  phenomena,  whcrein  the  sensés  cheat  the  mind,  and 
the  mind  cheats  itself.  The  work  shows  great  research  in  this  line,  and 
profound  thinking.  The  reader  will  fînd  some  ingenious  reasoning 
regarding  the  origin  of  mental  hallucinations,  and  fresh  proofs  of  how 
little,  under  certain  conditions,  we  can  trust  what  most  people  count  on 
80  confidently  ^s  the  end  of  ail  argument,  viz  :  "the  évidence  of  our 
own  sensés.** 

8.  The  Sinfiî  and  Compîiratlvo  New  Testament.  The  Authorized  English  Ver- 
sion; witli  Introduction  and  Viirioûs  Keudin;;8  from  the  Three  Most  Celebm  etl  Mann- 
scripts  of  tlie  Ori;;inal  Greek  Text.  By  Constuntine  TIsch?ndorf;  odiled  by.  Edwin 
Leigh  :  Taucbnitz  Edition,  vol.  1,000.    Ivison,  Blukemuu,  Taylor  &  Co.    75  cts.        . 

This  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  work,  with  the  varions  readings  ot 
the  three  great  MSS.,  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  Alexandrine,  so  inserted 
in  the  text  that  the  whole  Scripture  according  to  eiihcr,  or  according  to 
the  received  Greek  text,  can  be*read  by  itself,  while  the  variations  are 
ail  compared  with  facility.  The  Sinai  M  S  i.s  made  the  basis,  and  by 
help  of  the  others  the  reader  really  sees  at  a  gLince,  the  New  Testament 
which  «vas  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  of  the  4th  century  ;  the  actual 
text  as  it  was  read  1,500  years  ago.  Critical  students  of  original  N.  T. 
authorities,  those  interested  in  the  labors  of  the  Revision  Committee. 
and  ail  who  désire  to  see  established  a  standard  Greek  text,  freed  from 
ail  later  additions  and  corruptions,  or  as  Dr.  Abbott  phrases  it,  "  restored 
to  its  primitive  purity,"  will  tînd  ia  this  volume  much  that  is  both  en- 
couraging  and  belpful. 

9.  In  the  Bnnh  ;  or  Old-Time  Social.  Politîcal  and  Rellfçions  Life  in  the  Sontli- 
West.  By  Rev.  Hamilton  W.  Piemon,  D.D.,  Kx -Président  of  CumberUind  Collège, 
Kentacky,  &c.    With  Illustrations  by  W.  L.  Sbeppard.    D.  Appletou  &  Co. 

A  most  informingand  amusing  book,giving  a  graphie  pictureof  home» 
life  in  ail  its  aspects  as  its  was  thirty  years  ago  in  the  South- Western 
States,  l>oth  among  the  Whites  and  the  Dlacks  ;  a  séries  of  photograpbs 
of  a  semi-cîvilization  which  is  now  rapidly  passing  away,  and  the  records 
of  which  future  générations  will  find  only  in  such  books  as  this  of  Dr. 
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Pierson.  If  ît  were  not  that  the  author  was  an  agent  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  président  of  a  Collège,  and  a  Presbvterian  minister,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  put  a  ?  at  the  end  of  some  of  his  stories,  especially  t.f  that 
sermon  on  the  **Bi?  Fight"  between  David  and  Goliath.  The  book 
gives  a  phase  of  Missionary  Life  in  ihc  past  which  shows  that  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice  hâve  not  been  confined  to  Forei^n  Missions. 

10.  Stadie»  In  the  Life  of  ChH»t.  By  A.  M.  Fnirbairn»  D.D.»  Principal  of  Airednle 
Collcpe,  Bradford,  Eng.,  nnd  author  of  *'Studies  in  tlie  Philosophy  c^  Religion  and 
History.'*     D  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.76. 

Our  acquaintance  wiih  Dr.  Fairbaîrn  begins  with  this  book  ;  we  hopc 
it  will  not  end  hère,  for  not  often  hâve  we  taken  up  a  volume  with  so 
little  expectation,  and  laid  it  down  with  a  sensé  of  having  received  so 
much  pleasure  and  instruction.  So  much  hasbeen  lately  written  on  the 
subject  from  ail  points  of  view  from  the  extremest  radicalism  to  the  ex- 
tremest  orthodox  conservatism,  that  mère  mention  of  a  new  "Siudy" 
or  a  new  "  Life  "  is  a  weariness.  In  this  frame  of  mind  we  entcred  on 
this  book.  but  we  were  not  weary  when  our  examination  of  ils  ireatment 
of  the  great  thème  was  finished  ;  and  we  heartily  recommend  ils  perusal 
both  to  our  clérical  aud  lay  brethren.  It  is  fresh,  stron^,  clear  in  state- 
ment,  compact  and  transparent  in  style,  wiihout  wandering  épisodes,  or 
a  single  instance  of  unfair,  spécial  pie?.ding.  The  author  is  completely 
master  of  his  suliject,  every  page  showing  how  profound  the  thought, 
and  study,  and  reading  he  nas  given  to  it  ;  he  is  perfectly  frank  in  his 
confession  of  difficuUies,  and  ail  sides  get  a  hearing;  but  when  he  has 
prepared  the  way,  he  goes  through  the  argument»  or  the  statement  of 
his  opinions,  with  the  firm  tread  of  one  who  feels  that  the  ground  is 
solid  under  his  feet. 

He  nr.odestly  says  in  his  Préface  that  his  chapters  "are  not  exhaust- 
ive and  critical  aiscussions  on  the  Gospel  History,  but  altempts  at 
reaching  points  of  view  from  which  the  life  of  Christ  may  be  understood 
and  construed."  Those  who  hâve  rcad  and  thought  much  on  the  sub- 
ject will  feel  that  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  this  ;  and  that  what  he  has 
to  .say  of  the  "Narratives  of  the  Birlh  and  Infincy,*'  of  the  "Growth 
and  Personality  of  Jésus/'  the  "Temptation,"  the  "  Kingdom  of  Htav- 
cn,"  the  "Earlier  Miracles,"  and  the  later,  including  the  "Raising  of 
Lazarus,"  and  of  the  Résurrection  of  Christ  himself — a  splendid  spéci- 
men of  logical  reasoning  —  deserve  the  most  careful  attention  of  ail, 
and  will  surely  be  very  helpful  to  every  honest  doubler. 

Altogether  this  volume  of  Principal  Fairbairn  is  the  clearest  and 
most  SHtisfactory  discussion  of  the  ^rious  problems  and  critical  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  Evangelical  historiés  of  the  birth,  personality, 
miracles,  betrayal,  death  and  résurrection  of  Jésus,  which  the  skepticism 
of  the  day  has  called  out. 

The  autlu>r,  however,  hopes  to  return  to  "  this  greatest  of  ail  historiés 
and  deal  wiih  it  in  a  more  critical  and  comprehensive  spirit  ;  especially 
in  its  relations  to  contemporary  history,  and  in  its  action,  through  the 
Apostles  and  the  Church,  on  the  création  of  Christianity."  We  de- 
voully  hope  that  "life  and  health  may  be  granted  "  him  to  ihis  end. 

11.  Divorce  and  Divorce  LesMntion,  especially  in  the  United  Stati»».  By  Théodore 
D  WoolHey.    Second  Edition  Revised.    CImrles'Scribner*»  Sons.    $1  76. 

Ooe  of  the  most  painful  facts  of  our  time  is  the  increasing  haste  and 
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recklessness  with  which  young  people,  and  old,  enter  into  the  •r'arrîage 
relaiion  ;  ami,  as  a  conséquence,  the  equal  haste  and  recklessness  with 
which  they  seek  to  break  ils  sacred  tics  and  obligations,  regardless  of 
the  rig:ht8  of  the  chiUren,  and  of  ihe  odium  which  attaches  to  ihem  as 
the  cffspringof  divorced  parents.  And  without  doubt  the  l.\x  laws  of 
several  of  the  States,  the  ease  and  secrecy  with  which  divorces  havc 
b^en  and  are  procured,  and  the  scandalous  conditions  on  which  thev 
are  ijranted,  hâve  largely  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  evii, 
which  if  not  checked,  will  ère  long  become  a  disgrâce  to  our  civiliza- 
tion.  But  happily  ihe  subject  is  beginning  ta  attract  attention,  and  the 
loose  opinions  and  loose  laws  and  practices  which  prevail  concerning 
marriage  and  divorce,  are  being  drajrçed  into  the  ligîit,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  resolute  purpose  among  ail  Christian  people  to  do  what  can  bc 
done  to  stdy  the  foui  piague. 

It  is  In  aid  of  this  movement  that  Dr.  Woolsey  came  to  the  front  fif- 
teen  years  ago,  and  gave  to  the  i\ew  Englander  the  articles  which  em- 
bodie  1  the  substance  of  his  présent  work,  to  which,  however,  he  bas 
made,  in  this  second  édition,  large  additions  of  new  and  valuable  mat- 
ter,  hislorical.  légal  and  moral.  The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  facts  and 
statistics  regarding  marriage  and  divorce  in  ail  nges  and  among  ail 
western  peoples.  It  begins,  howcver,  with  the  law  and  practice  of 
Divorce  among  the  Hebrews,  and  passes  from  thèse  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  under  the  Republic.  Then  cornes  a  chapter  on  the  doctrine  of 
Divorce  iu  the  New  Testament,  with  spécial  référence  to  the  teachings 
of  Christ  and  Paul,  followed  by  an  interestin^:  statement  of  the  Law  of 
Divorce  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  the  Christian  Church,  which  was 
now  rapidly  becoming  a  law  unto  itself  in  this  as  in  various  other  mit- 
ters.  The  historical  matter  incorixjrated  into  this  chapter  and  in  the 
firsi  chapter  will  interest  ail  classes  of  readers  ;  and  amazement  only 
can  come  of  the  révélations  they  furnish  of  the  morality  of  thèse  peo- 
ples concerning  marriage  and  divorce. 

The  chapter  on  ihe  légal  and  moral  status  of  the  question  since  the 
Reformation  is  full  and  instructive,  and  shows  the  peculiarities  of  the 
customs  regarding  the  matter  prévalent  among  the  various  nations  ;  but 
as  a  préface  to  it.  Note  4  in  the  Appendix,  on  the  "Divorce  Laws  in 
the  Middle  Ages,"  should  be  read  fîrst.  From  Europe  the  Author 
passes  to  the  United  States,  and  hère  his  facts  and  statistics  are  such 
a»  should  make  an  American  blush' — and  we  do  blush  for  Massachu- 
sets  ;  but  we  hâve  not  space  for  citations.  Dr.  Wolsey  makes  hand- 
some  acknowledgment  of  the  "  new  resenrches  of  great  value  given  to 
the  world  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  1880,"  and  an  examination  of  his 
Statistics  amply  justifies  the  praise# 

12.  fntemafionnl  Sc'teniific  Stries,  The  Concepts  and  Théories  of  Modem  Physics. 
By  J.  B.  Stttllo.     D.  Appietoû  &  Co.    S1.75. 

The  author  takes  ground  that  the  atomo-mechanical  theory  of  the 
universe  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  true  basis  of  modem  uhysics,  inas- 
much  as  it  is  incompétent  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  organic  life, 
or  to  explain  the  most  ordinary  cases  of  inorganic  physical  action.  The 
claim  set  up  that,  in  contradistinction  from  ail  metaphysical  spécula- 
tions, it  assumes  nothing,  and  deals  only  with  the  data  of  sensible  ex- 
périence, is  found,  on  severe  examination,  to  be  wholly  inadmissible. 
He  does  not  accept  the  assertion  that  molécules  are  "  primordial,  un- 
changeable  units,  existing  independently  and  in  advance  of  ail  physical 
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action,  and  therefore  absolutely  exempt  from  change  ;  ifrr  that  other 
assertion,  that  the  only  form  of  physical  causation  is  motion  caused  by 
the  impact  o(  masses  of  mat  ter  which,  in  thcmselves,  are  absolutely  in- 
crt  or  at  rest. 

Many  of  ihc  questions  of  science  and  philosophy,  he  thînks,  remaîn 
unanswered  not  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowled^e,  but  be- 
cause  they  rest  on  erroneous  assumptions,  and  require  answers  in  irra- 
tional  and  impossilile  terms.  There  is,  in  fact,  utter  anarchv  and  con- 
fu^ion  in  the  discussion  of  uUimate  scientific  questions  ;  and  he  seeks 
to  sl)ow  the  way  out  of  this  chaos  by  a  mure  exact  and  reliable  statement 
of  them  at  the  outset.  followed  by  a  siatement  of  the  certain,  indisputa- 
ble  facts  reached  by  the  progress  of  science  and  philosophy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  inquiry/  How  lar  he  succeeds  in  establishing  his  thèses  we 
must  leave  to  tlïose  of  his  readers  who  take  dclight  in  the  discussion  of 
thèse  abhiruse  discussions  — the  which  we  do  not. 

la.  Thoiisrht»  on  the  Holy  Gospels:  Ilow  tliev  came  to  be  in  Manner  i\nd  Form  as 
they  nre.  IJy  Krniici»  \V.  Uphuin.  LL.l).  Auiiior  of  "Tlic  NVise  Men,  who  they 
were,"  und  •*  The  Slar  ot  our  Lord.*'     LMiillips  &  iluut.    J1.25. 

In  some  things  we  are  POt  in  full  accord  with  the  author;  in  other 
things  —  the  substance  of  the  argument,  the  hislorical  and  critical  mat- 
ter,  the  sharp  analysis  and  légal  sifting  of  the  several  Gospel  narratives 
—  this  book  ranks  among  the  best.  What  he  says  of  vicarious  alone- 
ment,  and  of  verbal  inspiration,  &c.,  we  put  aside  as  not  le:;itimately  in 
the  Une  of  his  argument;  but  what  is  said  regarding  the  O.al  and  the 
Written  Gospel,  the  Limitations  of  the  Gospels,  the  Genealogy  of  Mat- 
thew,  St.  John  and  the  -Earlier  Gospels,  the  argument  touching  the 
agreements  and  différences,  the  omissions  and  additions  of  the  several 
writers,  the  spécial  affinities  and  correspondences  belween  the  four  nar- 
ratives, the  spécial  object  with  which  each  was  written,  the  reasons  why 
only  two  of  the  disciples  out  of  the  twelve  should  hâve  left  written  rec- 
ords, and  the  reasons  for  the  seemingly  singular  silence  of  the  £pisties 
in  regard  to  the  active  ministry,  the  verbal  ulterances  and  miracles  of 
Christ,  discovers  close  study,  a  firm  grasp  of  the  entire  subject,  and 
Sound  reasoning,  even  when,  as  he  often  does,  he  traverses  the  ground 
of  probabilîty  and  suggestion.  The  reader  cinnot  help  feeling  often 
that  the  suggested  explanation  is,  ten  to  one,  the  real  explanation  ;  bi- 
cause  it  is  so  perfectly  natural,  because  in  ail  âges  men  hâve,  undcr  the 
same  circumstances,  spoken  and  acted  in  the  same  way. 

14.  The  VerbaliRt:  A  Mannal  devoted  to  Brief  Dlscu^ion  of  the  Rîght  and  the 
Wrong  Use  of  Word»,  and  to  Some  Other  Matters  of  Interest  to  Tho«»e  who  would 
Spoftk  and  Write  with  Propriety.    By  Alfred  Aycr».     D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.00. 

This  is  a  very  useful  and  informing  little  book,  and,  with  \U  companion 
"The  Orihoepist,"  should  be  always  at  hand  with  those  who  desi'e  to 
Write,  speak  and  pronounce  correctiy.  He  who  is  not  nice  in  thèse  mat- 
ters, on  careful  examination  of  thèse  pages,  will  be  surprised  to  fînd  how 
often  he  is  talking  barbarous  English,  and  that  in  cases  where  he  had 
no  suspicion  of  it.  Twenty  pages  are  givcn  to  the  question  whether 
such  expressions  as  "the  house  is  being  built,"  "the  mine  is  being 
worked,''  &c.,  are  allowable.  £qually  full  is  the  information  regarding 
**  Punctuation,"  the  proper  use  of  the  comma,  semicolon,dash,brackets, 
&c.  ;  the  distinction  between  "lay  "  and  "lie,"  so  often  confounded  by 
educated  ptople  ;    the  use  of   **  Prépositions,"  and  of  "  Tenses  "  ; 
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*-That,"  *'  Wbose."  ihe  »*Subjunclive  Mood,"  "  Diction/'  &c.     See  also 
what  is  said  under  tlie  head  of  **  Swosh." 

16.  WheJon's  Commevtary.  Vol.  V.  Tbe  Book  of  Psalms.  Bv  Rcv.  F.  G.  Hib- 
bard,  D.D.     IMiillips  &  Huut.    2.26, 

Speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  interprétation,  Dr.  Hibbard  says  very 
truly»  *'  The  obsciirities  lie,  not  in  the  text  p^r  se^  as  it  was  delivered  to 
the  native  Hebrew,  but  in  the  accidents  of  antique  and  forei^n  modes 
of  thought,  idioms  of  language,  différences  of  manners  and  customs,  the 
occasions  of  writinjf,  the  time,  place,  circumstances,  and  design  of  ihe 
wriler,  ns  thèse  corne  to  the  modem  reader.  The  samc  may  be  said  of 
any  antique  book  wriiten  in  linguage  and  with  allusions  forei;^  to  us." 
This  is  sirictly  correct.  And  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  Let  a  l>ook 
be  wriiten  to-day  by  a  Perhian  for  Persî.ins,  and  it  would  contain  innu- 
merable  words  and  phrases,  allusions  to  Persian  history,  persons  and 
place.s,  mention  of  customs  and  practices,  social  manners  and  morals, 
domt.stic  utensils,  commercial  transaction.s,  political  conditions,  prov- 
erbs.  &c.,  ne«rding  no  explanation  to  the  Persian  reader.  but  which 
would  be  wh  lly  ucintellîgible  to  us  without  some  information  ouiside 
the  book  itself. 

And  this  is  the  re.ison  for  the  existence  of  such  works  as  this  com- 
mentary,  wh'ch  aims  to  supply  the  knowledge  needed  for  a  rii^ht  under- 
standing  of  the  Psalms.  So  far  as  its  hislorical  and  critical  mattcr  goe.s, 
the  book,  like  most  of  its  predccessors,  is  marked  by  learning,  ihorough- 
ness  and  gO"d  judgmenl  ;  but  lor  t'^e  doctrinal  treatment  \ve  cannot  say 
as  much.  The  author  finds  every»vhtre  Messianic  prophecies  or  allu- 
sions, descriptions  and  anticipations  t>f  the  future  Church  of  Christ; 
and  lie  sees  clearly  abundant  révélations  of  a  gênerai  judgment  and 
future  endless  puniihment,  where  ^e  are  so  blind  that  we  see  none  at 
ail.  Of  course  we  know  that  the  book  is  written  from  the  Methodist 
point  of  view,  and  do  not  expect  to  find  any  argument  for  Universalism 
in  it  ;  but  we  do  not  therefore  expect  a  commentator  to  l>e  forever 
straining  a  point  in  defence  of  his  own  creed,  and  continually  reading 
his  own  oelicfs  or  wishes  inio  the  ttxt.  For  justifications  of  this  remark 
we  refer  to  the  commenls  on  Psalms  xxxvii.  and  Ixxiii.,  specially  on  the 
phrase  **  the  end.** 

16.  Tlic  Holy  Bible  nccord  njt  to  the  Authorized  Version.  With  an  Explanatory 
and  Criticai  C<>mmenti|ry  nnd  a  Révision  of  the  Tninslation,  bv  Hi^'liop»  uiid  Othcr 
Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Ciiurch.  Kdited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  Canon  of  Kxuter.  Vol.  IV. 
of  N.  T.     JJebrews  —  Révélations.     Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.     $5  00. 

This  is  the  conclnding  volume  of  77/^  B/â/^  Commentary  ,  begun  ten 
years  ago  with  the  object  of  making  avaiUblc  to  students  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  and  ordinary  lay  readers  the  accumulated  treasures  of  modem 
aniiquarian  and  philological  research  —  the  light  they  throw  upon  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  sacred  books,  the  corrections  of  the  text  they 
render  necessary,  and  the  elucidalions  of  its  meaning  they  affo-d. 

The  main  purpo.se  has  been  simply  to  furnish  the  reader  the  necessary 
materials  for  understanding  the  text,  and  to  spare  him  the  task  of  com- 
paring  coi.fliciing  views.  The  contributors  are  in  tverv  case  men  who 
hâve  made  spécial  investigations  in  some  department  of  Biblical  learn- 
ing,  and  hâve  been  chosen  for  their  spécial  fitness.  More  than  forty  of 
the  best  English  scho.ars  hâve  united  to  make  this  Commentary  sciol- 
arly,  instructive,  and  helpful  to  the  average  reader  ;  and,  aside  from  the 
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doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  matter,  they  hâve  succecded  to  k  remarkable 
degrfe.  The  critical  matter  is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  historical  con- 
tributions touchint^  the  Textus  Receptus^  the  sources  of  ils  errors,  and 
the  materiaîs  for  their  correction,  as  well  as  what  respects  the  political  and 
religious  events  of  the  times,  are.importijnt  to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  record.  As  we  hâve  olten  saiJ  before,  the  most  valuable,  and  to  us 
most  Inieresting,  portions  of  the  entire  worU,  are  the  Introductions  and 
Critical  Notes  appended  to  the  several  chapters,  which  are  prepared 
with  great  care  and  conscientious  fid.  lity.  The  Introduction  to  Révéla- 
tions fill>  ninety  pages,  and  that  portion  reîating  to  the  date  of  the  book 
shows  research,  emincnt  ability,  and  ingenious  argument  ;  and,  though 
wc  dissent  Irom  its  conclusion.^,  it  stems  to  demand  some  notice  Irom 
those  who  affirm  that  the  book  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jérusalem. 

Some  of  the  doctrinal  texts  a  e  liberally  interpreted.  The  First  Rés- 
urrection is  moral  and  spiritual,  so  is  the  **  sin  unto  death  ;  the  destruc- 
tion C'f  the  heavens  and  the  earlh  by  fire  in  2  I*et.  iii.  is  literal,  so  is  the 
preachingof  Christ  to  *Mhe  spirits  in  prison,"  Hades  ;  John  v.  7,  ihe  three 
witnes.ses,  is  rejecled,  &c.  Regard ing' the  moottd  question  wheiher  the 
aposiles  expecied  the  coming  ot  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world  in  their 
own  time,  there  seems  a  singular  inconsisteucy  very  confusing  to  the 
ordinary  reader.     On  i  Pet.  i.  5,  Canon  Cook  says  : 

**  Whether  St.  Peter  niid  tlio  other  npostle*  believe»!  thnt  the  Inst  timo  wns  close  at 
batid  «ccurdinp  to  our  ordimry  notions  Ij»  qnite  uncertnin,  norshould  went:ncli  weight 
to  the  nrp;ument8  of  commenta  tors  who  idw  jys  a«loj»t  that  interprétation  of  Scripture 
which  is  most  unfavornhle  to  the  inspiration  o(  the  sacred  writere.  Tho  wordt 
'reaJy  lo  be  revealcd'  provo  absohilcly  nothing." 

This  is  rather  hard  on  his  associate,  Dr.  Lumby,  who  says,  in  his  In- 
troduction to  2  Peter, 

"  The  writcr  of  both  epistles  (of  Peter)  oxpertçd  t»iat  the  end  of  tlie  worîd  wns  near.*' 
and  again  on  2  Peter  iii.  8,  *'  Tlie  expression  Ifift  dnyn  was  used  by  the  0.  T.  writers 
to  8i<;iiify  the  end  of  that  dispensât  ion.  In  the  N.  T.  it  occurs  of  the  comin;;  ol  Christ 
in  tho  flèsh:  'Clirisr,  who  in  thèse  lasi  fîmes  wns  madc  maiiifest  for  you.'  1  Peter  i. 
20.  Biit  especially  was  the  phrase  employed  after  the  Ascension  to  sijzrnify  the,  no 
d!9u6/ «ooft  eay;€C/e(/.  rcium  of  Cliri>t  to  jndgment.  And  there  can  bo  littlc  question 
that  thcse  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  expected  the  second  coming  woula  not  be 
long  dtlayed.*^ 

17.  American  Slatesmen.  John  Quincy  Adams.  By  John  T.  ^lorse.  Jr.  Houth- 
ton,  Mifliu  &  Co.    $125. 

We  hâve  onlv  room,  at  the  last  moment,  to  announce  this  first  volume 
of  a  séries  of  Biographies  of  men  who  hâve  figured  prominently  in  the 
political  history  of  our  country,  to  be  published  under  the  above  gênerai 
litle.  In  our  next  we  shall  give  fitting  space  to  this  record  of  one  of 
our  ablest  Statesmen,  and  most  heroic  and  unselfish  patriots.  It  will 
be  followed  with  biographies  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Andrew  Jackson,  John  Randolph,  Htiiry  Clay,  Patrick  Henry,  &c, 

The  object  of  the  séries  is  not  to  give  merely  a  number  of  unccn- 
necled  narratives  of  men  in  American  political  life,  but  to  produce  books 
which  shall,  when  taken  together,  indic.ile  the  lines  of  political  thought 
and  development  in  American  history,  books  embodying  in  compact 
form  the  resuit  of  extensive  study  et  the  many  and  diverse  influences 
which  hâve  combîned  to  shape  the  political  history  of  our  country. 

This  volume  is  a  bcau-.iful  spécimen  of  bookmaking,  and  a  delight  to 
the  weary  eye. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 


The  Liie  of  Chnst  nccordinjç  to  the  Gospel  of  Mnrk.  Ford«,  Howard  &  Hnlbcrt. 
16  cts.  Ir  lins  '.he  King  .ïnme»  versiifii,  niiil  tbe  Kuplish  lîevised  versioii,  iti  ►mnll  type, 
in  twooolu  j.iiB,  on  tlie  left  linnd  pJiîie;  nnd  on  the  opposite  pnjîe  Ihe  Ameiicxn  Re- 
vised  Version,  thus  giving  tbe  rc:ider  iustunt  cuinpariikin  of  the  ihree. 

Th€  Life  of  Ëdroand  S.  Jnnes,  I».D.,  LL.D..  late  Senior  Bishrop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churcb.    By  Henry  B.  lîidgway,  1>.D.    IMiiilips  &  Hunt.    Sl.&O. 

Methodist  Ycar  Book  1882.  Phillip»  &  Hunt.  A  wonderfui  record,  the  rcadinf 
of  whii'l)  wonid  open  the  eyes  of  oiir  people.ftnd  discover  to  tbem  wbat  niighty  recuits 
are  po»iblo  frum  tbe  fmullest  begiuiitiigs. 

The  UnlrtrvtVul  ReaUter  with  an  Almnnac,  for  1882.  Thls  p-mphlet  on^ht  to  be 
in  bc  lumsio  olcvery  llniver^nlist;  «nd  yet  we  nr«  surprîsed,  a»  wc  go  to  aiid  fro,  to 
find  how  îiiany  fMinilies  know  noihliig'ot  ifs  interpst,  value  and  c«MiTenienc«.  To 
know  tbe  nauie  and  1*.  O.  address  of  every  Min|j»terof  our  Cbu'cb  in  tbe  UHted 
States  :ind  Canada;  to  know  tbe  nuuiber  otonr  cburch  édifices  and  their  location  and 
cost;  of  our  Acadcmie^f  Colle;ïes  and  Tbeologxal  Scboola,  their  endowm-nt»,  the 
naincHoftbe  Professor»,  and  the  nunibrr  and  mimes  of  our  Periodic.ils;  brief  Blo- 
grapbit*:il  SketcbesoTniinisters  decea^ed  during  tbe  year»  tliis  number  giving  18  «uch 
filling  21  p:ij!i*s  —  to  know  nll  thèse  tbings  auil  be  abie  to  answcr  tbe  questions  o*^  those 
wbo  do  not,  is  surely  wortb  26  cts.  !  If  writing  i\\\a  will  induce  ail  wbo  rcad  it  to 
seud  fur  tbe  work,  we  slnill  be  glad. 

Uiêtory  Pi-imer:  History  of  France.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  D.  Appleton  &  Ca 
46  cts.  An  ouiline  sketch  oftbe  most  imp<>rtant  poiiiiciil  changes  in  Kntuce  irom  the 
tiine  uf  tbe  Uumanized  Gauls  to  tin)  clo^e  ofibe  liermun  in\aùun  in  lb7i. 

The  Rbymoster;  or  the  Rules  of  Rbyme.  A  Guide  to  English  Versification.  With 
a  Dictionary  of  Rlivmes,  an  Kxaniination  of  Classicul  Measnres,  and  Coinments  uiion 
Burle^qno,  C<»mic  Verse,  a.^d  Soiig  Writing.  By  tbe  lute  Tom  Uood.  Edited  with 
Additions  by  Arthur  Penu.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.  "  Sl.OO. 

James  Abram  Ga-field.  By  Ceorge  F.  Hoar.  Honghton,  Miflin  &  Co.  $1.00. 
This  i*  tbe  Kulogy  delivered  belore  tbe  City  (rovennnent  of  Worcester.  The  beauti- 
fully  engnived  likeness  adds  greatly  to  tbe*  value  of  tbis  just  and  disi*riininating  trib- 
nteto  tbe  cbaracter  of  one  who  won,  and  was  wortby  of,  the  love  of  our  nu  ion,  aod 
the  rcsiiect  of  ibe  world. 

Ecclc«iastes  or  the  Preacher,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction.  Bv  E.  H.  IMumptre, 
D.D.  Macmillan  &  Co.  1881.  Tbin  litile  book,  which  forms  one  of  tbe  séries  of  the 
Cambridge  Bible  lor  Schools,  is  a  most  admirable  contribution  to  the  critical  study  of 
one  of  tbe  mo!*tenigmaticail  portions  of  tbe  Old  Testament.  We  bave  never  «een  a 
moro  nerfect  Commentary  or  the  kind  Intendfd  to  be  **  popular."  Il  i»  simple,  and 
yet  in  tbe  best  seuse  learned,  abounding  in  illustrative  quotations  from  cbi».Hical  ao- 
thors,  and  cntering  into  the  di!<cu^sion  of  critical  questions  m  an  hiteliigible  and 
charming  manner.  The  book  is  intended  for  students  in  tbeological  schoote,  but  we 
do  not  see  how  any  clergymon  eau  dispense  with  it.  9*  c 

Bunday  —  1881  —  Pictures  and  Pages.  For  Young  and  Old.  With  npwards  of  200 
lllustnitions  by  Erainent  Artists  E.  1*.  Dutto.  &  Co.  This  is  an  English  work  which 
bas  attained  to  great  popularity,  tbe  atinual  sale  being  immense;  and  tbe  American 
publisbers  bave  bronght  it  out  with  tbe  view  of  calling  attention  to  it  on  this  side  tht 
water.  It  is  a  very  attractive,  instructive,  and  perfectiy  safe  book  for  the  Family. 
The  articles  are  mostly  very  short,  numbering  over  tlireè  hundred,  andalways  impart- 
ing  knowledge  or  some  useful  lesson. 

Bachelor  Bluff:  His  Opinions,  Sentiments,  and  dispntatlons.  By  Oliver  Bell  Bunee. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.00.  FuU  of  very  sensible  critic  sms  of  the  folli(.«  and  isros  of 
the  day.  especially  of  the  current  drivêl  regarding  art,  dress,  poetrj-,  snmmer  plea»- 
ure-seêking,  woman's  priv.legcs  and  rightt;  be«ide  a  large  measure  of  ctHiirnoo-sensa 
touching  luodern  flotion,  home  life,  female  eroploymentt,  politica,  natare.  holidaya,ftc. 
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THE  ISTEW^  BOOK. 

TALKS  ABOUT  THE   BIBLE, 

TO  THE  YOUIÏG  FOLIS," 

By  Rev.  JOHN.  G.  ADAMS,  D,D. 

It  is  designed  to  acquaint  our  youth  wttli  the  plain  and  unmistakable 
truths  of  the  Gospel  as  held  and  taught  by  Ihe  Universaltst  Church  ; 
to  answer  clearly  and  candidly  the  questions  which  will  always  be  coming 
up  in  the  religious  world  until  it  is  everywherc  enlightened  and  blefit 
with  the  truth  of  the  primitive  Gospel,  "  What  do  Universalists  beh'eve  ? 
•nd  what  will  their  Faith  do  towards  blessing  and  saving  the  world  ?  "  It 
U  not  a  class  or  text  book,  but  is  intended  to  be,  a  plain  instructor  and  an 
attractive  companion  of  every  youth  seeking  religious  instruction  and  the 
religious  life. 

To  plead  its  utility  as  an  agent  in  our  Christian  work  would  be  a  waste 
oi  words.  If  we  désire  to  save  the  rising  génération  from  religious  error 
and  deadîy  unbelief,  and  establish  their  minds  and  hearts  in  the  truth  of 
^he  Gospel,  the  présent  seems  a  most  befitling  time  to  do  ail  the  active 
work  we  can  in  this  direction. 

The  book  contains  eleven  "  Talks '»  or  «  Numbers '*  on  the  followine 
Copies  :  * 

I.  ÔOD  the  Creator. 

GoD  Speaking  in  the  Bible. 
The  Bible  :  What  Has  it  Donc  f 
Variety  of  Reading  in  the  Bible. 
How  GoD  Loved  the  World. 
Heaven  :  What  and  Wherc  it  is. 
Hell  :  What  and  Whcre  it  i«. 

8.  What  is  Faith  ? 

9.  What  is  Salvation  ? 

10.  What  af ter  Death  ? 

11.  Remembrancc  of  God  in  Youth. 

The  work  is  especially  commcndcd  to  ihc  attention  of  our  ministers, 
Sunday-school  superintcndcnts  and  teachers,  parents,  and  ail  others  who 
would  promotc  the  intcrests  of  our  Church,  and  ble«i  the  youth  looking  to 
Il  for  •'^struction,  with  the  truth  and  lifc  of  our  holy  religion. 

2  Aat  the  book  ma/  kave  th4  wid^st  circulaitom,  H  will  be  sold  ai  the 
Jow  price  cf  50  cents  per  zopy, 

UNITEBSILIST   PUBLISHIN»    HOUSE, 

1«  BROHFlfiJLD  ST^  BOSTOlf,  MASS. 
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THE  MYEMLIST  REGISTER 

For  1882. 

UM  lî  Mrs.  C.  L.  F.  SUflner. 

The /i^^isur  for  .882  is  the  Forty-Seventh  consécutive  issue  o£  that 
periodical.     It  is  well  known  as  the  only 

STATISTICAL  YEAR  BOOK 

of  the  Universalist  Church.  It  contains  the  facts  aî.d  figures  of  our 
Church  and  Educational  work  in  compact  and  convenient  form.  Among 
the  spécial  features  are  the  follnwing  : 

Astronomlcal  Tables  and  Calendar, 

Stalistics  o£  State  Conventions  and  Association»» 
Général  Convention  and  Its  Funds, 

Record  of  Dedlcations,  Ordinations. 
Installations,  Perlodicals,  &e. 
hurciies  and  MInisters  by  States, 
Alpliabetlcal  List  o£  MInisters, 

Our  Collèges  and  Académies, 

ninlstcrial  Obituary  for  1881. 

The  above  features  make  the  A\çùUr  a  complète  Hand-Book  for 
every  Universalist  family,  and  ail  who  are  inierested  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Church  wiU  find  in  its  pages  much  valuable  information  not  eas.ly  access.- 

ble  elsevfhere.  .     ,    ,. 

The  AV^»/.r  contains  one  hundred  closely  pnnted  pages,  mcludmg  a 
tabularstatementgiving  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 

from  1877  to  1882.  ,    „  i.^j 

"         Price  25  cents  single  copy  ;  a  libéral  discount  by  the  dozen  or  hundred. 

Address 

ONIVERSALIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 
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Thk  Création 


EARLÏ  DEVELOPmInTS  OF  SOCIETY." 

By  J.  H.  CHAPIN,  Ph,D. 

I.  Primeval  Chaos  — 2.  Li-ht. —  3.  The  Firmament.— 4.  Plant  Life.— 5. 
Animal  Life.-  6.  Reading  the  Record  in  the  Rocks.—  7.  Man.—  8.  Begin- 
ning  of  CJvilizalion,  Gain  and  Alîel.— 9.  Failure  of  Primeval  Society,  the 
Déluge.— 10.  Diversiiy  of  Tondues,  Tower  of  Babel.— 11.  Antiquity  of 
Man. —  12.  Ancient  Civiliz4tion. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT. 

"This  work,  for  the  i;eneral  reader,  is  ihe  best  we  hâve  ever  read.  It 
treats  of  the  création  of  the  universe  in  a  common-sense  manner,  and  in 
language  which  can  be  understood  by  ihe  reading  public.  The  book  is  an 
excellent  one  —  a  valuable  contriI>ution  to  the  literalure  of  the  world." — 
Ann  Harbor  Courier. 

"  The  writer  deals  with  two  questions  that  for  some  years  past  hâve 
excîted  wide-spread  discussion  in  theological  and  scientific  circles.  He 
treats  them  with  great  fairness,  and  with  a  clearness  and  simplicity  of  stvle 
most  refreshin^  and  conimendablc.  VVhile  not  agreeing  with  the  autlior 
/>/  toto.,  we  can^yet,  as  a  vvhole.  heartily  commend  the  work  as  a  conclusive 
answer  to  much  of  the  skepticism  of  ihe  day.  His  facts  hâve  been  gath- 
ered  with  care  and  industry,  and  his  théories  are  neither  notions  nor  vaga- 
ries.  His  book  is  excellent.  We  trust  it  may  find  many  readers."—  Epis- 
copai  Register,  (BalhJnore). 

**  I  hâve  lately  read  every  word  of  this  book,  and  to  some  chapters  I 
hâve  given  a  second  reading,  and  I  am  glad  to  make  record  in  this  public  way 
of  my  gratitude  to  the  autlîor.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bo(»k  much  needed 
by  that  large  class  ot  people,  of  which  I  am  one,  who  make  no  specialty  of 
science,  but  who  aspire  to  keep  pace  with  the  latcst  conclusions  of  the  wise 
ones  in'matters  of  this  sort.  The  author  makes  it  appear  that  the  whole 
plan  and  process  are  theistic,  and  hence  he  has  made  a  contribution  to  faith 
as  well  as  to  knowledge.  The  three  chapters,  '  The  Vegetable  Kin^^dom/ 
'Animal  Life,'  and  '  Read  in  (j  the  Geological  Record.'  share  ail  the  interest 
of  a  romance,  and  more  hère  than  elsewhere  the  muse  .*^ee  ns  to  hâve 
descended  on  the  writer.  But  ail  through  the  book  the  style  is  fresh  and 
pleasing.  There  is  no  confusion  in  the  thought  of  the  author,  and  so  there 
can  be  none  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  This  gives  to  the  work  a  speciai 
value  to  the  gênerai  reader,  and  fits  it  for  the  ordinary  fireside."-  Rev.  Dr. 
Ellis,  Cincinnati. 

*'This  book  is  a  careful  scientific  review  of  the  consécutive  process  of 
the  création,  from  the  beginning  to  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth. 
The  subject  of  course  is  not  new,  but  is  very  ably  and  interestingly  treated." 
—  Boston  Tr  an  script. 

"  The  treatment  is  fresh,  vîgorous,  clear  and  ratîonal." — Star  and  Cov- 
enant,  {Chicago). 

Price,  $1.75  postage  paid.    For  sale  by 
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Article  XV. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Future  Life. 

"  A  tîme  may  be  coming,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "  wlien  ît  will 
be  possible  to  dérive  more  good  from  Aquinas  tlmn  any  âge 
bas  owed  to  him.  Protestant  Europe  may  even  yct  do  bîm  a 
justice  which  cannot  be  donc  fiim  by  those  who  sit  at  bis  feet 
and  receive  bis  words  as  tbose  of  onewbo  understood  ail  rnys- 
taries  and  ail  knpwledge."  It  must  be  confessed  tbat  tbis 
bope  does  not,  at  présent,  seem  very  near  to  realization.  Our 
âge,  with  ail  its  pretensions  to  catbolicity  of  tbougbt  and 
breadtb  of  wisdom,  bas  not  yet  reacbed  tbe  point  4bere  it 
could  properly  appreciate  tbe  great  leader  of  buman  tbougbt 
in  tbe  Middle  Ages.  In  tbe  perspective  of  tbougbt,  be  stands 
fartber  removed  from  us  tban  Aristo^tle  or  even  Plato  and  tiïe 
idealists  of  Alexandria.  His  mental  metbods  are  tbo  con- 
verse of  ours.  We  bave  but  little  sympatby  witb  his  intel- 
lectual  aims,  and  still  less  witb  tbe  way  in  wbicb  be  sougbt 
to  attain  tbem.  Not  in  a  moment  sball  we  be  enabled  to  do 
tbe  justice  wbicb  Mr.  Maurice  propbesies  to  a  life  engrossed 
witb  questionings,  interests  and  mental  tendencies  so  entirely 
différent  from  ours  tbat  it  almost  seems  a  life  passed  in 
another  world. 

We  are  not  so  rasb  as  to  attempt,  in  tbese  few  pages,  a 
soramary  reversai  of  tbe  common  opinions  co^cerning  tbe 
pbilosopby  and  tbeology  of  Aquinas.  In  fact,  we  sball  not 
prétend  to  dcal  witb  bis  system  of  tbougbt  as  a  wbole,  but 
only  witb  a  single  feature  of  it  —  bis  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 
But  even  witbin  tbese  narrower  Unes,  we  sball  bave  to  do  no 
Httle  amount  of  pioneering  work.  Tbe  current  estimate  of 
tbe  raediœval  doctrine  of  futurity  will  bave  to  be  modified  at 
almost  overy  point.  Dwelling  as  ît  does  almost  exclusively 
upon  tbe  groysest  and  most  exaggerated  feature?,  tbe  mère 
superstitions  adjuncts  of  tbat  doctrine,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
something  very  différent  from  tbe  conception  of  futurity  wbicb 
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was  really  believed  in  by  the  clearest,  the  caltnest,  the  most 
thoroughly  représentative  thinker  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

"The  medisBval  beliefin  a  future  life,"  asserts  a  récent 
writer,^  and  therein  he  but  foUows  the  common  opinion  of  our 
day,  "was  practically  concentrated  for  the  most  part  aroiind  tlie 
ideas  of  Satan,  purgatory,  the  last  judgment,  hell.  The  faîth 
in  Christ,  6od,  heaven,  was  much  rarer  and  less  influential." 
AU  that  we  deny.  It  is  a  caricature,  not  a  description  of  me- 
diœval  esciiatology.  Superstitions,  the  most  grotesque  and 
the  most  appalling,  did  undoubtedly  gather  around  the  médi- 
éval faith  in  futurity.  The  origin  of  this  superstitious  growth 
we  shall  understand  more  fully  before  we  hâve  concluded  ;  we 
shall  sie  that  even  hère  Christian  faith  did  not  act  freely  and 
from  its  own  impulses,  but  rather  yielded  to  the  external  pres- 
sure of  circumstances.  For  the  présent,  however,  we  simply 
recognize  thèse  bad  elen^ents  in  the  mediseval  belief,  without 
making  any  effort  to  palliate  or  défend  them.  But  we  deny 
that  they  form  the  core,  the  essence  of  that  belief.  Much 
less  did  they  overshadow  the  brighter  side  of  faith,  making  of 
it  a  pale,  infrequent  vision,  with  little  power  over  the  thought 
and  life  of  the  Middle  Âges. 

Such  an  accusation  can  be  made  with  far  greater  justice 
against  more  modem  forms  ot  theology,  against  Calvinism, 
against  the  Puritanism  of  New  England  as  it  was  a  century  or 
two  ago.  Looking  at  the  Puiitan  conception  of  a  future  life 
we  see  wha4  is  always  to  be  seen  when  we  confront  a  faith 
which  has  outlived  its  days  of  usefulness  and  is  holding  on  by 
dint  of  mère  conservatism  and  bigotry  ;  the  bad  éléments  iu 
the  faith  hâve  become  inteusified,  the  good  hâve  been  over- 
shadowed  and  stripped  of  their  power.  It  was  the  Puritan 
heaven  that  became  so  bald  and  inane  a  vision  —  a  celestial 
meeting-house  not  over-crowded  with  saints  who  were  dressed 
in  white  robes  and  engaged  in  an  eternal  psalmody.  It  was 
the  Puritan  hell,  its  beat  inteusified  and  its  terrors  unrelieved 
by  any  of  those  more  merciful  provisions  which  Catholic  char- 
ity  had  suggested  —  that  became  the  over-sbadowing  thought 

1  Alger.    Doctrine  qf  a  Future  Li/e,    416. 
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of  every  believer,  eclipsing  ail  gayety,  and  imparting  to  relig- 
ion an  aspect  gloomier  and  more  chilling  than  it  had  ever 
bofore  worn  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  But  the  Calvin- 
ism  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  not  the 
faith  of  Âquinas,  nor  of  those  medisdval  centuries  of  which  he 
was  confessedly  the  best  représentative.  Similar  superstitions 
might  hâve  been  in  vogue  ;  but,  as  we  hope  to  show,  they  did 
not  occupy  the  same  place  in  religions  thought,  nor  exert  the 
same  over-shadowing  influence  over  religions  life. 

How  cornes  it,  thon,  soine  one  will  ask,  that  mediœval  faith 
is  so  grossly  caricatured  ?  Why  does  common  opinion  insist 
upon  painting  it  in  such  gloomy  and  forbîddîng  colors  ?  We 
answer  that  the  current  misconception  is  very  largely  due  to 
the  influence  of  medisdval  art. 

The  Art  of  the  Middie  Âges  was  thoroughiy  and  funda- 
mentally  religions  ;  it  drew  its  inspiration  and  gathered  its 
ideals  from  the  treasures  of  Christian  faith.  But  while  art 
in  the  service  of  religion  accomplishes  much  good,  it  also 
worics  much  evil.  It  materializes  the  spiritual  ;  it  aggran- 
dizes  everything  sensuous,  at  the  expénse  of  the  purer  and 
more  exalted,  but  less  picturable  conceptions  of  religion.  Wô: 
see  this  very  plainly  in  the  history  of  the  polytheistic  religion» 
of  antiquity,  which  soon  lost  sight  of  their  deepest  meaninga 
under  the  influence  of  a  brilliant  but  sensuous  art.  Toguard 
against  this  danger,  religions  of  the  Puritanic  type  —  relig- 
ions, like  Judaism,  Mahometanism,  Calvinism,  that  wish  to 
petrify  rather  than  to  grow  —  hâve  always  shown  an  instinc- 
tive jealousy  of  the  œsthetic  sentiment,  hâve  discountenanced. 
it,  and  so  far  as  possible  banished  it  from  their  domain. 

But  Medisdval  religion,  less  thrifty,  called  ail  the  resources 
of  art  to  its  service  and  paid  the  inévitable  price  for  that  bril- 
liant but  costly  aid.  The  sensuous  side  of  religion  was  ex.- 
alted,  the  spiritual  depressed  and  obscured.  The  artists  made 
prominent  only  that  which  could  minister  to  artistic  eflects. 
The  church  walls  flamed  with  frescoes  of  hell  and  tlie  judg- 
ment  day.  Music  re-echoed  the  wails  of  the  damned  in  count- 
less  itrains  like  those  of  the  DieB  Irœ.    Po^Ky.  revelled  in 
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wierd,  sorabrc  dreams  of  the  Ihférno.  Thus  tlie  fiery  colors 
of  perdition  meet  us  everywhere,  and  we  hastily  assume  that 
they  form  the  sum  and  substance  of  mediœval  faith.  It  never 
occurs  to  us  to  consult  the  quiet  pages  of  men  like  Aquinas, 
who  stand  fortli  as  the  acknowledged  représentatives,  not  of 
the  artistic  extravagances  and  inflamcd  imagination,  but  of 
the  sobcr  thought  and  deepest  wisdom  of  their  times. 

1.  Tounderstand  what  Aquinasand  his  contemporaries  really 
thought  concerning  future  rétribution,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
understand  what  they  thought  concerning  future  rewards  ; 
for,  with  them  the  two  conceptions  were  more  radically  con- 
nected  than  in  any  other  religion  of  the  world.  We  wish 
that  time  permitted  us  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  that  doc- 
trine of  ultimate  felicity  to  which  Aquinas  has  devotcd  so 
many  chapters  of  subtile  inquiry  and  argument.  But  we  must 
be  content  with  the  merest  outlines.  He  begfns  with  an  elab- 
orate  argument  extending  through  ten  chapters,^  to  show  that 
ultimate  felicity,  even  after  the  soûl  has  been  reunited 
with  the  body  in  the  résurrection,  cannot  consist  in  sensual 
enjoyments,  in  honors,  riches,  glory,  or  any  pleasuro  like 
those  of  our  earthly  estate.  By  this,  he  tersely  says,  are 
cluded  the  fables  of  the  Jews  and  the  Mahometans,  qui  retri- 
butiones  justorum  in  prœdictis  voluptatibus  ponunt,^  True 
felicity,  he  goes  on  to  prove,  can  consist  only  in  the  contem- 
plation of  truth,  that  sublime  activity  of  the  soûl  to  which  ail 
other  thiiigs  are  designed  to  minister.^ 

•But  even  hère  he  is  careful  to  guard  against  errors  which 
hâve  always  proved  most  destructive  in  religions  history.  The 
happiness  of  eternity  is  not  that  of  the  Brahmin  mystic  forever 
absorbed  in  fruitless  rêveries.  Tlie  ultimate  knowledge  is  not 
like  the  knowledge  of  this  life,  gaîned  through  the  démonstra- 
tions of  logic  or  the  researches  of  science.  Essentially  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  God  ;  but  it  is  not  a  knowledge  like  that 
which  tîomes  intuitively  to  ail  mortals,^  nor  that  which  is 
gained  through  the  argumentation  of  philosophers,^  nor  even 

3  Aquinas.    Summa  PkUoBophica,    Parma.    1865,  Vol.  2,  p.  89-104. 

t  Ibid,  p.  86.  «  Ibid,  p.  96.  •  Ibid,  p.  97.  •  Ibid,  99. 
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that  whîch  is  acquired  tlirough  religions  faîthJ  In  a  word,ît 
îs  tlie  béatifie  vision,  a  contemplation  of  God,  not  as  He  Js 
manifested  in  created  things,  bnt  of  God  in  His  essentîal  na- 
ture as  we  see  Him  face  to  face.^  Tins  vision  of  tlie  divine 
essence  is  too  exalted  to  be  attained  by  the  nnaided  exercise 
of  tlie  highest  reason,  it  cornes  only  as  the.free  gift  of 
divine  grâce.  Thereby  there  is  imparted  the  transcendent 
Hght  of  glory  —  the  mystcrious  lumen  gloriae  ihrong\\  which 
the  soûl  attains  to  a  certain  similitude  with  the  divine  nature, 
and  is  enabled  to  see  Him  as  He  is.^  Participation  in  this 
divine  vision  is  thus  possible  for  ail,  despite  any  inferiority  of 
nature.^^  Nevertheless  there  are  différent  grades  of  participa- 
tion according  as  the  soûl  is  more  or  less  assimilated  in  its 
nature  unto  God.^^ 

Such  is  the  mediœval  thcory  of  future  happiness,  as  it  is 
unfolded  by  Âquinas.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  loftiest  concep- 
tion of  immoriality,  the  one  most  alluring  at  once  to  the  pure 
heart  and  the  truth-seeking  intellect,  that  'lias  ever  been  de- 
vised  by  any  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  Other  relig- 
ions hâve  been  as  deeply  engrossed  in  the  contemplation  of 
f  uturity  ;  but  in  comparison  with  this  how  paltry  their  prom- 
ises. "  Buddhism,"  we  are  told,^  "  allured  the  multitude  by 
the  grandeur  of  its  récompenses  "  ;  but  its  recompenses  ended 
-with  the  dead  calm,  the  eternal  silence  and  lethargy  of  Nlrva- 
iia*8  nothingness.  Mahomet  aroused  his  followers  witii  prom- 
ises of  Faradise,  but  it  was  a  paradise  of  bright-eyed  hourîs 
and  sensual  excess.  The  Calvinism  of  Jonathan  Edwards  had 
soraetiiinK  of  heaven  amid  an  almost  immeasurable  expanse 
of  hell  ;  but  it  was  a  heaven  where  nasal  psalmody  alternated 
eternally  with  contemplation  of  the  torments  of  the  damned 
in  the  fiâmes.  Surely  we  can  afibrd  do  to  some  honor  to  the 
religion  which  promised  to  its  children  this  transcendent  vision 
of  God  —  a  vision  which  carried  the  intellect  into  the  depths 

TIbid,  103. 

*  Jbid,  p.  147.    Bat  the  figare  of  St.  Paul,  as  Aquinas  is  carefai  to  show,  is  not 
to  be  Uken  in  any  oorporeal  sensé.  >  Ibid,  p.  149.  >  Ibid,  p.  150. 

»  Ibid,  161.  11  Ibid,  I6a.  la  Burnonf.    But,  Buddhime,  U  199. 
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of  ail  mysteries  and  thrilled  the  heart  with  tlie  pulsations  of 
ail  love. 

What  now  is  Aquinas'  doctrine  of  rétribution  ?  It  is  some- 
thing  very  différent  from  what  will  be  supposed  by  those  who 
hâve  gained  theîr  îdeas  of  medisdval  theology  from  the  stiidy 
of  Dante's  poetry  or  Michael  Augelo's  frescoes.  Tlie  essence 
of  rétribution  does  not  consist  in  pénal  fire  or  prison  walls. 
It  does  not  consist  in  positive  sufiering  of  any  kind.  It  is,on 
the  contrary,  a  négation  —  the  privation  of  the  liighest  blîss, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  light  of  glory,  the  eternal  loss  of  the 
vision  of  God.  This  négative  state  of  privation,  of  darkness, 
ignorance  and  eternal  vacuity,  forms  the  essence  of  future 
punishment. 

True,  Aquinas  does  not  deny  those  material  éléments  in 
rétribution  upon  which  tlie  painters  driven  by  the  exigencies 
of  their  art  dwelt  so  exclusively  and  with  such  startling  eflfect. 
But  this  sensible  punishment  —  the  poena  èensus  of  Aquinas 
is  secondary,  even  exceptîonal.  At  least  so  Oischinger  con- 
cludes,  who  has  made  a  very  profound  and  exhaustive  study 
of  Aquinas'  theology  ;  the  peculiar  jE>(?ena  damni^  the  privation 
of  tlie  divine  vision  and  its  glories  is  not  merely  the  ouly 
essential,  but  also  tlie  only  universal  and  always  présent  élé- 
ment in  rétribution.^  According  to  this,  ail  that  could  be 
positively  afBrmed  concerning  the  doom  of  any  impénitent 
soûl  was  that  it  had  fallen  short  of  the  true  end  of  existence, 
had  been  excluded  from  the  highest  glories  and  privilèges  of 
eternity.  Tlie  frescoes  on  the  churchwalls  were  intimations 
of  what  might  happen,  but  not  always  must.  In  dealing  with 
theology,  we  must  be  content  with  very  moderato  concessions  ; 
and  this  theory  of  hell  as  a  privation  is  certainly  an  iraprove- 
ment  upon  the  theology  of  New  England  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Of  similar  import  is  the  chapter  which  Aquinas  dévotes  to 
the  poena  sensus  or  sensible  punishment.  As  disobedience  of 
physical  laws  entails  not  only  loss  of  physical  health  and  vigor, 
but  also  positive  pain,  so,  he  says,^*  disobedience  of  the  spirit- 

1*  Oeschinger.    Die  8ptc.  TkeologU  des  Aquin,    S,  884.     !<  Bumma  PhU,  II.    448* 
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ual  laws  entails  not  only  tbe  privation  of  spiritual  health  but 
also  positive  suflfering.  Hère  again  the  essence  of  rétribution 
is  ne^tive,  wbile  pénal  sufferings  bave  become  sometbing  ad- 
ventitious,  secondary  and  —  following  tlie  analogy  of  tbe 
pains  of  disease  —  not  always  présent.  And  tbis  explanation 
from  the  analogy  of  disease  is  about  ail  tbat  Aquinas  bas  to 
offer  upon  tbe  materialistic  superstitions  wbicb  so  tboroucrbly 
engrossed  tbe  aspiring  artists  wbo  were  striving  after  artistic 
effects.  Plainly  bis  inmost  tbougbt  was  not  tbeirs.  It  was 
more  nearly  in  accord,  we  believe,  witb  tbe  tbougbt  of  Dr. 
Busbnell,  Dr.  Frédéric  Hedge,  and  otber  récent  tbînkers  wbo 
bave  attempted  to  soften  tbe  rigors  witbout  abandoning  tbe 
principles  of  Calvinîstic  escbatology.  Tlie  essence  of  rétribu- 
tion îs  privation,  vacuity,  tbe  loss  of  spiritual  power  and  tbe 
graduai  sinking  down  of  tbe  soûl  towards  tbe  zéro  of  existence. 
We  believe  tbat  tbe  great  master  of  scbolastic  tbeology  would 
not  very  widely  dissent  from  tbe  4octrine,  altbougb  possibly 
demurring  at  tbe  rbetorîc  of  Dr.  Busbnell  when  be  says  tbat 
"  tbe  true  conception  of  punishment  is  tbat  tbe  soûls  of  tbe 
lost  wîll  forever  continue  in  being,  spinning  along  tbe  lengtbs 
of  mediocrity,  and  baving  their  etornity  as  tbe  protracted  op- 
portunity  of tbeir  moral  insignificance  and  bopelessness.  Tbeir 
only  suffering  tbat  is  left  is  tbat  of  a  nature  tapering  down  to 
a  diminîsbed  grade  of  feeling  or  abject  continuity  of  conscious- 
ness  tbat  is  only  tbe  more  desolate  tbat  'it  cannot  utterly  ^ 
die." 

It  seems,  tben,  tbat  tbe  most  "advanced  "  scbools  of  ortbo- 
doxy  and  even  sorae  of  beretical  tendences,  bave  bardly  suc- 
ceeded  in  passing  tbe  point  tbat  was  reaclied  ciMituries  ago  by 
the  benigbted  and  derided  tbcolotrians  of  tbe  Middlo  Ages. 

II.  We  turn,  secondly,  to  tbe  argument  by  wbicb  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  seeks  to  show  tbe  rigbteousness  and  justice  of  endiess 
punishment.  When  one  recalls  tbe  Calvinistic  teacbing  of 
tbe  last  two  or  three  centuries  be  feels  tbat  its  doctrine  of  fu- 
ture torment  is  made  to  assume  a  deeper  sbade  of  ferocity  by 
the  very  arguments  tbat  were  devised  for  its  justification.     It 

M  Vicariouê  Sacrijice,    887. 
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is  bad  enough  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  eudless  suffering  in 
any  form.  But  it  betrays  a  still  stonier  harduess  of  heart  to 
coolly  argue  that  it  is  just  and  right  for  God  to  eternally  tor- 
ment  His  créatures,  simply  because He  is  their  Creator  and  Sot- 
*  ereign.  Tlie  Calvinistic  argument  oflfered  no  relief  to  the  out- 
raged  sentiment  of  justice  ;  it  merely  painted  God  in  such  black 
colors  as  deepened  thè  already  deep  enough  gloom  of  eternity. 
To  attempt  to  justify  endless  punishment  in  that  way  was  to 
pile  an  Ossa  of  insuit  upon  that  illîmitable  Pelion  of  injury 
under  which  lost  soûls  lie  and  groan. 

But  the  argument  from  Divine  Sovereîgnty  was  so  palpably 
monstrous  that  it  never  gave  quite  perfect  satisfaction  eveu 
to  those  who  used  it  ;  and  hence  many  attempts  wcre  made 
to  supplément  it  by  other  défonces  which  should  save  the  Cal- 
vinistic eschatology  without  impugning  either  the  justice  of 
God  or  the  veracity  of  our  moral  consciousness.  For  the  most 
widely  current  of  thèse  defences,  we  are  indebted,  it  would 
seem,  to  Leibnitz.  It  hinges  upon  the  plea  that  sin  against 
God  is  infinité  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  justly  incur?  an 
infinité  punishment.  Many,  liowever,  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  arduous  task  of  liberalizing  the  old  orthodoxy,  hâve 
discovered  with  Dr.  Businiell  that  this  argument  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mère  play  upon  words  ;  and  hence  it,  in  its  turn, 
is  bcing  replaced  by  a  more  advanced  form  of  defence.  Tliis 
third  lorm  of  justification  is  founded  upon  the  conception  of 
endless  sin  entailing  endless  punishment  as  its  necessary  and 
rightcous  conséquence.  No  attempt  seems  to  be  made,  if  we 
except  the  vagaries  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,to  establish  the  prom- 
ise that  soûls  will  sin  through  ail  eternity.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  accept  this  premise  as  a  good  working  theory 
—  as  a  plausible  hypothesis  that  will  satisfaclorily  explain  the 
hard  facts  of  endless  torment. 

Now  liere  are  three  scparate  justifications  of  endless  pun- 
ishment each  in  vogue  at  some  timeduring  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. Which  of  thèse  is  most  akin  to  tiie  teaching  of  Aqui- 
nas  when  he  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  defending  so  defence- 
less  a  doctrine  ? 
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Not  the  first,  we  are  glad  to  say.  Aquînas,  in  coramon 
"with  most  Catholîc  theologîans  since  the  days  of  Gottsclialk, 
liad  «o  fondness  for  the  doctrine  of  double  prédestination,  to 
liell  as  well  as  heaven.  Least  of  ail  would  he  hâve  ventured 
upou  the  Calvinistic  hardihood  of  making  prédestination  the 
corner-stone  of  his  doctrine  of  futurity.  Nor  do  we  find  any 
trace  of  the  second  justiBcation  with  its  verbal  play  about  the 
infinité  nature  of  sin.  The  scholastic  theologians  were  great 
players  with  words  ;  but  their  verbal  subtleties  almost  always 
had  a  meaning  behind  them,  if  not  always  a  true,  at  least  a 
deèp  meaning,  and  one  imbedded  in  a  philosophy  which  docs 
not  suffer  greatly  in  comparison  with  the  niaterialistic  wisdom 
of  our  modem  times.  It  would  ne  ver  hâve  occurred  to  Aqui- 
nas  that  the  sin  of  a  finite  being  was  infinité  merely  because 
it  was  a  sin  against  an  Infinité  Ruler,  because  it  might  possi- 
bly  begin  an  infinité  séries  of  conséquences.  It  is  rathcr  the 
third  plea  —  the  one  on  which  the  more  libéral  sçhool  of  ortho- 
doxy  seems  just  now  to  be  priding  itself  as  a  new  theological 
discovcry  of  its  own  -•-  that  is  nearest  akin  to  the  defence 
which  Aquinas  put  forth,  more  than  six  centuries  ago,  in  be- 
half  of  the  raediœval  doctrine  of  rétribution.  So  true  it  is 
tliat  those  who  clîng  to  fundamental  error  can  make  no  true 
advance  ;  however  modernized  their  théories  may  appear  to 
themselves,  they  are  only  marching  in  the  front  of  a  proces- 
sion which  revolves  in  a  circle  so  nearly  perfect  that  those  in 
the  van  are  nearest  to  those  in  the  rear. 

But  in  ail  this  we  are  doing  but  scanty  justice  to  Aquinas. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  in  accord  with  Mr.  Cook  and  modem 
ortliodoxy  in  justifying  endless  punishment  upon  the  ground 
of  endless  sinning.  He  asserts  distinctly  that  it  would  be 
iniquitous  to  eternally  punish  a  sinner,  if  at  any  time  he  should 
desist  from  sinning.^  But  when  we  como  to  détails  we  find 
a  marked  difiference  between  the  mediœval  and  the  modem 
argument.  For  Aquinas  does  not  rest  his  defence  of  endless 
punishment  upon  an  hypothesis  which  he  does  not  attempt  to 
prove  ;  nor  in  the  attempt  to  prove  it  does  he  content  himself 
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wîtlî  a  mere  froth  of  déclamation.  But  with  a  wonderfui  sub- 
tlety  of  thought  and  power  of  analjsis,  he  sets  himself  to  the 
Iiard  task  of  showing  how  tlie  damned,  without  losing  their 
moral  freedom,  must  necessarily  become  fixed  in  an  unalter- 
able  dévotion  to  evil. 

The  argument  from  the  power  of  habit,  which  seems  to 
form  the  chief  reliance  of  modernized  orthodozy,  was  not 
likely  to  gain  much  attention  frora  a  thinker  like  Aquinas. 
Such  an  argument  had  evidentlj  been  before  bis  mind,  but 
only  to  be  dismissed  peremptorîly.  ^^  He  says  expressly  that 
although  the  power  of  habit  is  iutensified  by  long  continuance, 
it  never  becoraes  invincible.  Evil  habits  that  hâve  hardened 
înto  the  rigidity  of  iron  are  often  broken  and  thrown  off  by  a 
desperate  résolve  or  even  by  a  change  of  circumstances. 
There  is  no  ground  for  asserting  the  immutability  of  habit 
either  in  this  life  or  the  future. 

How,  tlien,  does  Aquinas  seek  to  establish  the  immutability 
of  the  will  in  its  dévotion  to  either  good  or  evil  during  the 
future  life  ?  We  almost  despair  of  translating.  the  idioms  of 
mediœval  spéculation  into  language  intelligible  to  modem 
readers  ;  but  we  will  at  least  make  tlie  attempt. 

The  ground-work'  upon  which  Aquinas  rests  his  argument 
is,  that  in  this  life  we  kuow  things  not  in  themselves,  but  iu 
their  changing  manifestations  and  accidents.  The  good  be- 
hold  and  désire  not  ultimate  good  in  its  essence,  but  that 
which  manifests  the  good  and  tends  toward  it.  The  wicked 
behold  and  désire  evil  tendencies,  not  evil  in  its  essence.  But 
in  the  spiritual  life,  we  see  things  in  themselves.  The  soûl 
which  during  its  earthly  existence  bas  been  tending  towards 
the  good,  now  finds  tlie  ultimate  essential  good  and  rests  in  it 
quiescently.  The  soûl  which  bas  been  tending  towards  evil, 
reaclies  also  its  ultimate  end  and  rests  iu  an  eternal  aversion 
to  tlie  good  ano  affinity  for  pure,  essential  evil.  There  is  no 
further  possibllity  of  any  mutation  of  the  will.  For  the  will 
is  no  longer  dealing  with  accidents,  manifestations,  or  tenden- 
cies which  are  mutable,  so  that  evil  is  often  turned  into  good  ; 
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it  îs  engrossed  wîth  pure  essential  evil  which  is  forever  îm- 
mutable.^^ 

This  reasoiiing,  even  if  we  hâve  made  ît  întelligiWe,  wîU 
hardly  seem  a  perfect  démonstration.  Aquiuas  himself  takes 
away  tlie  very  base  of  his  argument  when  in  another  and 
later  treatise  he  teaches  that  the  incorporeal  intellect  only 
desires  the  good  or  what  seems  to  be  good.^*  But  such  as  it 
is,  we  comraend  this  mediœval  argument  to  the  cai*eful  study 
of  tliose  who  seem  just  now  to  be  eagerly  seeking  after  some 
proof  of  the  endless  continuity  of  the  soûl,  in  evil. 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  wish  to  notice 
the  position  of  Aquinas  when  he  cornes  to  directly  confront 
the  doctrine  of  Universalism.^  The  belief  that  punîshments 
will  hâve  an  end,  he  says,  sprîngs  from  the  philosophical  theory 
that  ail  punishments  are  purgatorial  or  remédiai.  In  opposition 
to  this  theory  Aquinas  has  little  to  say.  He  readily  admits  that 
ail  punishmentinflicted  by  God  must  haveabeneficent  purpose. 
God  does  not  delîght  in  suflferîng  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  there- 
fore  future  rétribution  cannot  be  vindictive.  Admitting  this 
Aquinas  can  find  no  reason  for  the  endlessness  of  punishmeut 
save  that  a  certain  divine  order  and  proportion  must  be  main- 
tained  between  the  bliss  of  the  righteous  and  the  doom  of  the 
wicked.  But  as  if  little  satisfied  with  this  he  says  further  ; 
still  even  if  we  concède  that  punishment  can  hâve  no  object 
except  the  removal  of  sin,  it  may,  nevertheless  be  of  endless 
duration.  The  guilty  may  be  forever  shut  up  by  themselves 
for  the  advantage  of  tlie  righteous  ;  they  may  be  excluded 
from  heaven  in  order  that  the  blest  may  always  be  preserved 
from  the  contagion  of  their  présence. 

This  argument  will  seem  like  an  old  acquaintance  to  most 
of  our  readers  ;  nor  do  we  hardly  need  to  note  that  it  makes 
no  prêteuse  of  justifying  endless  punishment  in  its  ppsitive 
form  as  the  infliction  of  actual  suffering  upon  the  lost.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Aquinas'  habits  of  thought  will  not  be 
apt  to  explain  this  omission  as  a  mère  oversight.    The  true 
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explanatîon  is  that  the  popular  and  artistîc  îdea  of  punishment 
as  positive  suffering  is  something  iucidentàl  aiid  evcn  extrane- 
ous  to  the  theory  of  rétribution  wliich  was  really  held  by  the 
great  master  of  mediœval  theology.  It  is  something  for  the 
defence  of  which  he  gives  himself  but  little  solicitude  ;  "ho 
leaves  it,  indeed,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  care  of  poets,  paint- 
ers  and  popular  superstition.  The  thought  that  lay  closest  to 
his  heart  and  the  one  which  he  never  tires  of  defending  is, 
that  punishment  in  its  essential  and  universal  form  is  negar 
tive  ;  it  consists  in  an  oternal  exclusion  from  the  vision  of 
God,  in  the  blaiik  vacuity  of  a  soûl  turned  away  from  the  true 
end  of  its  existence,  and  wasting  ail  its  énergies  amidst  the 
everlasting  voîd  and  nothingness  of  evil.  For  we  must  not 
forget  that  evil,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Aquinas'  theology,  is  not  positive,  but  a  mère  negation.^^ 

Such,  then,  is  the  conception  of  future  rétribution  as  it 
appcared  not  to  painters  and  poets  dealing  with  sensuous  im- 
ages and  strîvîng  after  ai  tistic  effects,  but  to  the  sober  thought 
of  the  greatest  and  most  authoritative  of  mediaeval  theologians. 
We  may  regard  it  as  a  fair  refiection  of  what  was  then  thought 
upon  this  subject  by  those  who  gave  themselves  the  trouble  of 
thinking  at  ail.  For  Aquinas  is  the  standard  of  mediœval 
orthodoxy.  He  was  no  Abelard  rioting  in  rash  spéculations 
and  eternally  striving  to  astound  and  bewilder  the  sober  judg- 
ment  of  his  cotemporaries.  With  a  wonderful  subtility  and 
yet  a  perfect  sobriety  of  thought,  he  spake  authoritatively  to 
an  âge  that  had  been  taught,  before  ail  else,  to  hearken  to  tho 
voice  of  authority  and  to  repose  placidly  upon  its  deliverances. 
To  that  âge  he  was,  indeed,  ''  the  angelîcal  doctor,"  a  pure 
intelligence,  without  passion  and  almost  without  the  liability 
to  err. 

III.. We  wish  to  consider,  thirdly,  the  influence  that  thèse 
conceptions  of  futurity  held  by  Aquinas  and  his  cotemporaries 
had  upon  the  moral  and  social  life  of  the  âge.  And  hère  our 
interest  is  not  merely  spéculative  and  critical,  but  thoroughly 
practical.    For  a  long  time,  the  mediaev&l  doctrine  of  a  future 
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lîfe  has  been  made  one  of  tlie  cliief  accusations  against  the 
Christian  religion.  Christianity,  we  bave  been  told  again 
and  again,  fostered  in  the  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  cower- 
îngand  debasing  engrossment  witb  the  affairsof  another  world. 
It  spread  an  épidémie  of  superstition  throughout  ail  Western 
Europe.  By  dwelling  incessantly  upon  the  torments  of  hell 
and  the  inalignity  of  God,  it  familiarized  men  with  the  most 
odious  forms  of  cruelty  ;  it  stifled  the  gentler  sentiments  of 
human  nature  ;  it  bred  an  indifférence  to  suffering,  a  ferocity 
which  turned  the  Middle  Ages  into  one  long  carnival  of  blood, 
torture,  and  relentloss  barbarisra.  In  a  Word,  if  one-half  is 
true  of  what  has  been  told  by  Lecky  and  others  in  this  regard,^^ 
then  the  Christian  religion  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  against 
humanity  which  never  can  be  atoncd  for  by  any  splendor  of 
its  achicvements. 

But  it  is  not  true.  The  ferocity  of  which  Mr.  Lecky  com- 
plains  was  an  inheri tance  from  Paganism,  not  the  dowry  of 
Ciiristianity. 

Two  streams  of  life  united  to  form  the  mediœval  currcnt: 
the  one,  that  of  the  old  Roman  civilization.  the  other,  the  new 
blood  of  the  Germanie  races.  Concerning  tlie  first,  we  know 
that  Roman  life,  despite  the  brilliancy  of  its  niilitary  achieve- 
ments  and  its  material  progrcss,  had  never  been  able  to  cast 
Irom  its  veins  the  cruel  and  merciless  instincts  of  savagery. 
The  tenderer  feelings  of  pity  and  sympatliy  bave  by  long  cen- 
turies of  Christian  tn\ining  been  so  thoroughly  instilled  into 
the  modem  breast,  that  we  can  hardly  help  rcgarding  them 
as  natural  impulses  oi*  the  human  heart.  But  in  reality  the 
savage,  like  the  boy,  is  cruel  by  ijistinct  ;  he  loves  cruelty 
for  its  own  sake.  It  would  seem  to  him  unmanly  to  give  way 
to  the  sentiment  of  pity.  The  sight  of  blood  or  the  excite- 
ment  of  passion  arouses  withiii  him  a  phrensy,  a  thirst  which 
can  be  satisfied  only  by  the  infliction  of  pain  and  suflering. 

If  there  were  no  otlier  proofs,  tlie  popular  amusements  of 
the  impérial  city  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  this  tigerish 
impulse  of  the  primitive  man  yet  ran  as  hotly  as  ever  through 
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the  veins  of  thèse  Roman  people.  The  Roman  ampitheatres 
were  the  tokeus  of  a  barbarie  survival.  They  reveal  a  life 
which  still  held  beneath  its  glittering  surface  that  most  ter- 
rible vice  of  savage  animality,  the  love  of  cruelty  for  its  own 
sake. 

Turning  now  to  Germanie  life  we  are  immediatelj  con- 
fronted  by  romantic  pictures  that  hâve  been  painted  by  ideal- 
ists  rather  than  historians.  Especially  those  who  wislied  to 
belittle  Christianity,  hâve  been  eager  to  ascribe  the  loftiest  of 
virtues  to  thèse  Northern  barbarian8-«-a  work  which  has  per- 
mitted  of  the  freest  invention  because  sd  little  is  historically 
known  about  them.  But  what  little  is  really  known  goes  to 
show,  as  Guizot  has  abundantly  proved,®  that  the  Germau 
savage  differed  in  no  material  respect  from  other  savages. 
The  same  institutions,  the  same  moral  tendencies,  the  same 
ferocity  of  manners  even  down  to  the  détail  of  scalping  their 
enemies  —  prevailed  among  thèse  denizens  of  the  ancient 
European  forests  as  among  our  own  North  American  Indians. 
Tiie  Indian,  merciless  malignant,  torturing  his  prisoners  by 
slow  fires  for  the  mère  pleasure  of  listening  to  tlieir  cries  of 
agony,  is  the  modem  type  of  that  Germanie  savagery  upon 
which  Ghristianity  had  to  work  its  redemptive  work  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

What  now  did  Ghristianity  accomplish  laborîng  on  thîs 
raw  material  of  a  cruel  barbarism?  We  might,  if  time  per- 
mittcd  us,  go  in  to  détails  and  enumerate  the  notable  results 
that  were  achioved.  We  might  show  how  Ghristianity,  by 
patient  efforts  prolonged  through  centuries  finally  succeeded 
in  abolishing  slavery,  that  system  in  which  the  cruelty  of 
Roman  civilizatlon  found  its  freeest  vent  and  most  odious 
development.  Or  turning  to  war, — that  institution  in  which 
the  ferocity  of  uncivilizcd  races  like  the  ancient  Germans 
fiuds  its  chief  outlet — we  might  show  Ghristianity  substituting 
for  the  treachery,  the  torture,  the  stealthy  slaughter  of  sav- 
age warfai*e,  that  intense  sentinient  of  honor,  of  courtesy 
even  towards  one's  enemies,  of  sympathy  for  the  distressed 
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and  unfortiinate,  which  was  embodîed  în  tlie  création  of  Med- 
îœval  chivalry.  We  miglït,  indeed,  occupy  many  pages  in 
the  description  of  tbe  ameliorating  influence  wliich  Christian 
charity  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie  fierce  temper  of  Roman  civ- 
ilization  and  Germanie  barbarism.  But  tliese  inatters  bave 
been  often  gone  (»ver  by  others,  and  we  prefer  to  rest  our 
argument  upon  a  newer  and  broader  basis. 

We  are  not  content  to  say  that  Christianîty,  in  a  bundred 
ways,  softened  tbe  harsb,  cruel  tendencies  of  ancient  Euro- 
pean  life.  It  went  further  tban  tbat.  It  struck  at  tbe  very 
root  of  that  barbarous  impulse  which  was  native  to  the  child- 
bood  of  the  race  and  which  survived  in  fuU  vigor  amidst  the 
brightest  forms  of  ancient  civilization.  It  extirpated  from 
the  great  mass  ol  Mediaeval  life  tliat  essence  of  barbarism — 
the  love  of  cruelty  for  its  own  sake.  We  are  not  in  tlie  least 
unmindful  of  what  bas  been  so  eagerly  urgeJ  by  Lecky  and 
bis  co-workers — the  judicial  torture,  the  inquisitorial  fires, 
the  rack,  the  thumb-screw  and  ail  the  horrid  enginery  of  tor- 
ture in  use  during  tbe  Middle  Ages.  We  extenuate  nothing. 
But  we  assert,  what  no  sensible  man  will  deny,  that  this  cruel 
machinery  was  devised  and  used  for  purposes  that  wero  not 
cruel,  however  mistaken  and  short  sighted  they  might  bave 
been.  The  administration  nf  justice,  the  détection  and  pré- 
vention of  crime,  even  the  maintenance  of  religions  truth 
among  tbe  people  thèse  are  not  unholy  purposes  ;  although  it 
was  a  terrible  mistake,  a  savage  error  to  suppose  that  thèse 
righteous  ends  could  be  subserved  by  judicial  tortures  or 
inquisitorial  fires.  That  such  barbarous  methods  could  be 
Dsed  even  for  the  best  of  purposes  is  a  proof  that  the  work  of 
Christianity  was  uot  yet  ended  ;  that  the  new  gospel  of  char- 
ity had  not  yet  wholly  subdued  and  cast  oui  tbe  savage  ten- 
dencies of  European  life.  But  the  work  was  begun.  There 
is  a  vast  diSerence  between  the  love  of  cruelty  for  its  own 
sake,  and  the  cruelty  which  a  mistaken  zeal  permits  because 
it  believes  tbat  thèse  harsb  methods  are  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  some  righteous  end  ;  and  that  diSerence  pre- 
cisely  measures  what  Christianity  during  the  Middle  Ages 
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had  accomplished  iu  its  work  of  subdiiing  the  ancien t  sar- 
agery  of  Europeau  life. 

Mr.  Lecky,  then,  is  wliolly  wrong.  Christianity  did  net, 
either  by  îts  doctrines  of  a  future  life  or  in  any  other  way, 
intensify  the  ferocity  of  human  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it 
rendered  mankind  in  the  Middle  Ages  more  humane  and 
merciful.  It  abolished  slavery.  It  mitigated  the  ferocity  of 
war  by  the  institution  of  chivalry.  It  raade  humane  provision 
for  the  helpless  and  sufTering,  tlie  puny  babe,  the  hopeless 
invalid,  the  aged,  the  deformed,  ail  those  children  of  misery 
in  the  treatment  of  whom  Paganism  showed  itself  always  so 
pitiless  and  brutal.  More  than  that,  Christianity  working  in 
that  radical  way  which  forms  the  secret  of  its  power,  tore  up 
by  the  very  roots  tl)at  instinctive  love  of  cruelty  for  its  owu 
sake,  which  formed  the  very  essence  and  life  of  barbarism. 

The  exact  converse  of  the  skeptical  accusation  is  really 
true.  It  was  the  savagery  still  surviving  in  mediaeval  life 
that  imparted  its  ferocity  to  the  mediœval  doctrine  of  futurity. 
As  most  of  our  readers  hâve  learned  long  ago  the  popular 
conceptions  of  hell  and  pénal  suffering  were  not  original  cré- 
ations of  the  Middle  Ages  but  were  borrowed  from  the  myths 
and  fables  of  Paganism  ;  they  were  so  entirely  alien  from  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  that  it  required  centuries  of  contact 
with  hcathen  influence  to  authoritatively  establish  them  in 
the  creed  of  Christendom.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  under- 
stood  tliat  thèse  superstitions  were  not  in  harmony  even  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  mediaeval  belief  in  futurity  ; 
that  they  were  soraething  foisted  upon  it  and  loosely  bound 
up  with  it  by  the  surviving  influence  of  barbarism  We  trust 
that  in  tliese  pages  we  bave  doue  something  towards  niaking 
thîs  botter  understood.  We  bave  shown  the  great  leader  of 
Mediaeval  thought  developing  a  theory  of  rétribution  which 
bas  no  real  afiinity  with  the  conceptions  borrowed  from 
Paganism  that  had  been  adopted  by  popular  credulity  and 
ihe  artistic  imagination.  We  bave  seen  what  little  pains  lie 
took  to  adjust  thèse  extraneous  conceptions  to  a  theory  which 
otherwise  he  bas  elaborated  with  thcmiuutest  care.  Aquinas, 
in  fact,  in  formally  accepting  thèse  conceptions  was  merely 
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bowing  to  the  authoritj  of  an  establiihed  belief.  Thej  are 
incongraons  with  his  System  of  theology  at  whatever  point  we 
may  take  it  up. 

Take  for  instance  the  chapter  which  Aquinas  dévotes  to  the 
question  whether  God  can  hâte  anjthing.^  That  question  he 
answers  with  a  dedded  and  unqualified  négative.  We  wish 
evil  to  whatever  we  hâte,  he  says,  but  God  wishes  no  evil  and 
therefore  can  hâte  nothing.  Ând  so  he  proceeds  with  several 
other  arguments,  developed  in  the  usual  style  of  scholastic 
reasoning,  to  establish  his  proposition.  There  is  no  such 
thing,  he  concludes,  as  the  literal  hâte  or  wrath  of  God  ; 
whenever  such  terms  are  found  in  the  Scriptures  they  are 
only  used  metaphorically  and  that  in  a  double  sensé.  In  one 
sensé  we  are  said  to  hâte  anything  which  we  do  not  désire  to 
exist  ;  and  so  God  is  said  to  hâte  evil  because  from  the  neces- 
sîty  of  His  nature,  He  desires  its  non-existence.  In  another 
sensé  God  is  said  to  hâte  because  he  desires  some  higher  good 
which  cannot  be  attained  without  the  privations  of  a  lesser 
good  ;  and  thus  we  speak  of  Him  as  hating  those  things 
whose  punishment  he  wills  for  the  sake  of  some  beneficent 
end.  Tlius  the  figurative  hâte  or  wrath  of  God  is  but  another 
name  for  His  love.  The  only  passion  that  can  literally  sub- 
sist  in  the  divine  nature  is  that  of  love. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Calviuistic  reformers  to  accept  thèse 
Scriptural  déclarations  concerning  the  anger  or  wrath  of  God 
as  literal  truths,  and  to  make  them  the  very  foundation  of 
their  theological  system.  Even  the  mild  Melancthon  could 
assert  that  God  wills  punishment  for  its  own  sake,^  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Aquinas  that  there  is  no  vindic- 
tive  passion  in  the  divine  nature  and  no  punishment  divinely 
inflicted  exoept  for  the  sake  of  higher  good.  In  this  respect 
Oalvinism  was  a  reversion  to  Judaism  which,  as  Aquinas  bas 
expressly  said,^  did  not  discriminate  between  the  literal  and 
metaphorical  meanings  of  Scripture  and  thus  came  to.  ascribe 
such  passions  as  anger  and  wrath  to  the  God  of  love.    How 

*^SmimaPkiL    I.  286,  m^. 

»  Melancthon.    EtMoa  Doctrma,    Wittonberg.  1671.    p.  64. 

^BmtmaPkiL    I.8S6. 
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it  happeued  that  the  Reformation  took  that  rétrograde  step  in 
tbeology  we  hâve  attempted  to  ezplain  in  a  former  number 
of  this  Review^  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  repeat  that  expia- 
nation.  SuflSce  it  that  herein  the  great  représentative  of 
mediaeval  thought  stood  much  closér  to  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
much  farther  away  from  a  narrow  Judaic  literalism.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  fundamental  prineiples  of  his  theology  there  is  no 
passion  in  the  divine  nature  save  that  of  infinité,  eternal  love  ; 
and  it  in  his  doctrine  of  futurity  there  may  be  superstitions 
incongruous  with  this  primary  conception,  they  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  savage  tendencies  which  still  sur- 
vived  in  European  life.  In  one  word  his  doctrine  in  its 
fundamental  prineiples  is  purely  Christian  ;  but  in  its  super- 
stitious  adjuncts  it  is  a  survival  of  Paganism. 

And  thus  our  criticism  of  the  raediaeval  doctrine  of  futurity 
as  presented  by  Aquinas  draws  to  a  close.  We  hâve  clearod 
that  doctrine  from  the  false  accusations  which  hâve  been 
made  against  it  by  mère  caricaturists,  and  especially  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  recognize  the  grand  achievements  which 
Christianity  bas  wrought  during  ail  the  âges  of  its  develop- 
ment.  We  bave  not  defended  the  superstitions  of  raediœval 
belief  ;  we  bave  simply  shown  them  as  extraneous,  incongru- 
ous éléments  foisted  upon  tliat  belief  by  influences  alien  and 
hostile  to  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  can  sweep 
away  ail  thèse  superstitions  without  raarring  the  transcendent 
vision  and  the  deep  thought  that,  as  we  bave  seen,  lay  closest 
to  the  heart  of  Aquinas. 

May  there  not  be  hère  a  hint  of  what  Universalism  bas  yet 
to  do?  Thanks  to  the  gentler  sentiments  which  Christianity 
bas  at  last  fuUy  developed  within  the  human  breast,  we  bave 
forever  cast  aside  the  mediœval  superstitions.  But  that  done, 
may  there  not  still  remain  in  Aquinas  something  worth  our 
remembering — something  that  will  enrich  our  conception  of 
futurity  upon  its  positive  side  and  make  of  it  more  than  a 
mère  négation  of  hell  and  cndless  sin.  If  that  be  so,  Mr. 
Maurice's  prophesy  may  yet  lie  roalized;  we  shall  dérive 
more  good  from  Aquinas  than  any  âge  lias  owed  to  liim. 

S7  UmvertaKtt  Quarierly  Review,    Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  424. 
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Article  XVI. 
The  Divine  Mesponsibilitt/ — Jtecent  Statements. 

This  is  an  idea  that  seems  just  now  to  be  forcing  its  waj 
upon  the  attention  of  Evangelical  theologians,  and  exciting 
no  little  discussion.  The  subject,  although  familiar  enough 
to  Universalists,  and  long  made  a  ground  of  argument  con- 
cerning  Imman  destiny,  bas  quite  generally  been  evaded  by 
the  supporters  of  the  popular  theology  as  beyond  the  reach  of 
humau  reason.  W.  W.  Patton  D.D.  of  Howard  Unirersity,  has 
lately  contributed  two  articles  to  this  subject,  and  begins  by 
showing  that  the  thème  is  a  legitimate  one,  which  he  is  frank 
to  confess  has  been  disputed  by  the  theologians  of  bis  school. 
They  bave  looked  upon  the  idea  of  God  being  in  any  wisè  re- 
sponsible,  as  irreverent,  inconsistent  with  the  divine  glory, 
against  the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  God  and  indicating  his 
dependence  upon  his  créatures.  Ail  of  which  he  désignâtes 
an  inherited  préjudice,  the  remuant  of  an  antiquated  concep- 
tion, a  false  idea  of  the  divine  glory,  a  confusion  of  morals  and 
mechanics,  of  the  spiritual  and  material,  of  the  law  of  love 
and  the  law  of  gravity,  which  he  says  is  rapidly  giving  way 
to  a  more  rational  view. 

He  then  proceeds  to  define  what  he  means  by  the  divine 
responsibility.  God,  it  is  true,  is  all-suflScient  in  himself,  He 
is  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  the  universe  dépends  on  him. 
But  thèse  statements  do  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  What 
is  the  safeguard  of  the  universe  as  to  tlie  exercise  of  suprême 
and  boundless  power  ?  It  can  destroy  as  well  as  croate  ;  it 
can  torture  as  well  as  bestow  happiness.  It  is  capable,  as 
mère  power,  of  quite  opposite  uses. 

Dr.  Patton  then  meets  the  case  by  saying  that  God  is  not 
mère  power,  is  not  simply  au  infinité  will  ;  but  that  he  is  also 
infinité  reason,  and  that,  with  him,  as  with  ourselves,  reason 
is  the  proper  and  necessary  guide  of  will.  He  further 
affirms  that  this  divine  reason  like  our  own,  (we  being  made 
in  the  divine  image)  includes  the  eternal,  unchangeable  and 
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imperative  idea  of  right,  the  practical  synonym  of  which  i» 
love,  love  being  that  Whioh  alwa^s,  everywhere,  and  in  ail 
beings  expresses  the  right,  or  sums  up  duty. 

He  thus  reaches  the  conclusion  that  Gk>d  is  a  moral  agent 
and  the  highest  of  moral  agents  ;  that  his  reason  recognizes 
4lie  binding  nature  of  love  as  moral  law  ;  that  such  being  his 
eternal  intuition  of  right,  he  freely  and  blissfully  chooses 
love  as  the  rule  of  his  aotivitj  ;  that,  where  he  créâtes 
rational,  sensitive  beings,  by  that  very  fact  he  pnts  himself 
voluntarily  into  a  relation  which  calls  upon  him  to  act  upon 
the  principle  of  love,  which  gives  them  a  right  to  expeet 
that  hc  will  so  act.  Ând  it  is  thus,  that  he  makes  God  ^^  re- 
sponsible  to  his  own  reason,  or  moral  sensé,  or  conscience, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  necessarily  places  himself  under  the 
observation  and  judgment  of  ail  rational  beings,  who,  thougfa 
dépendent  on  his  sustaining  power,  hâve  been  made,  as  it 
were,  participators  in  his  reason  and  capable  of  forming  aa 
opinion  respecting  his  action  and  character.  His  manifested 
glory  will  then  largely  dépend  upon  such  a  révélation  of  him- 
self, in  his  Works  and  providence,  as  shall  show  that  infinité 
power  is  ruled  by  infinité  love,  that  God  is  not  merely  irre- 
sponsible  will." 

From  tliis  view  he  draws  certain  important  conclusions,  as 
that  it  distinguishes  clearly  between  physical  and  moral  gov- 
emment  ;  is  consistent  with  intuitive  truths,  such  as  abstract 
right,  which  is  practically  the  obligation  of  love;  that  it  néces- 
sitâtes a  divine  moral  character  which  perceives  with  infinité 
clearness  what  are  the  rights  of  ail  beings  and  freely  and 
gladly  conforms  to  them,  recognizing  and  accepting  its  re- 
sponsibility  as  the  head  of  the  universe  which  it  bas  created; 
tliat  it  suggests  a  rational  worship  of  the  Creator,  as  just  and 
true  in  ail  his  ways. 

How  this  view  harmonizes  with  the  word  of  God  is  next 
pointed  out,  in  what  the  Bible  says  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Almighty,  as  where  Peter  affirms  that  Gk>d  is  a  faithfid 
oreator,  as  where  Abraham  inquires,  ^^  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 
mil  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  as  where  Paul  asks  ^^  Is  Qod  na- 
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ngbiooiiaff^'  teing.  plM»  imidiMitkMM  o^  oirtein  priliciplM  of 
jl^rtieâ^  meoÊOtamfy  ntfym^  hy  the  hunuut  retan^  at  •temalfy 
tmaasâ  oBivenafif - ofaligaioi^  wiA  whiok i|«  aM. oompsUai 
tp^compam.llie  diiine  prooedsre  ia  ordeV' to  jqstilir  Ul 

Wm  aameview»  aaitaiped^  whanMor  ihe  BiUfi  hoUs  upi 
€M  aa  tlM.  minitel^'  j^oieot  mMmjiB  of  holii^asa,  rjBgulmiiiig 
bis  cMNi,  oandawt  bjr  the  sasM  unvrenal  and  midiangeabla 
namt  pnnoiplas  wbkb  heenjofaia  upcm  «a  and  elaiBia  ta  be 
jnUy  hol^y  righ^otta  onty  aa  he  oan  show  that  he  eonforoia  to. 
i,;  tbat.  lofe  8uma  np  hia  oharaoteir^  aa  it  oiighti  ako.  to 
up  Qiira  ;.  mxà  tbalî  sin  wîll  ba  kiUdd  out  of  tba  aniveraa 
jaat  aa  faaib  aa  ^nmA  baJAga  betteve  thes^  tUngs.  He  finaUj» 
sbova  hftw  the  ^^ûa  req)eAaibilify  îa  aanctianeâ  by  the 
9iUa  doeiriaa  of  a  âay  of  Judgiaeiit  Cor,  whataver  thaory  ia 
faald  of  Aa^  iMéhoda  and  scenio  arrangeoiaata  of  that  OToat, 
il  maaaa  tbat  Ood  wiU  be  able  to  appeal  to  a  staodard  of 
monl  aqtian  whkth  aJi  wiU  recogiÛEe  aa  mberently  joat  ai)4 
ta-  whieb  ha  wiU  ahoir  tbat  ba  baa  tmiforniljr  adhered. 

Wbat  atbee  vindioation  ba  aaks  ooubl  avaU?  If  Ood 
ahonlii  claiin,  b»  ay^»,  (as  aorne  thaobgians  unwisely,  erirene- 
oqalj  and  witbout  autlMHâty  (daim  tw  bim)  that  ^  be  ia  undaa 
n»imottA  obligatiou,  tbat  ba  baa  no  reeiKmsibility  aa  tha  Ooer 
ajmr  and  Bnler  of  the  unûrerae,  tbat  oiere  powei  makea  m^t 
bk  hia  gasa,  tiiai  ba  dpea  not  wiU  bia  procednife  beaauae  ba 
aaea  il  to  ba  rigbt  aooording  ta  the  oUigation  oi  lo>vei  but  Ibat 
hjfl  paoceduia  is  righA  nMreljr  beoanae  be  wUls  it»  ivreapactûva 
ot  ÂailaiR  ol  k>vO|  vbM  poaeible.opporiumty  wouid  be  gûren 
fat'  ft  ymàmsitwi^  ot  bia  gaTarAoïattt  l  U  cauUl  be  shown  that 
ha  djd  tbia  and  tiiat^  hat  npt  tbat.  wbat  ba  did  waat  hapendant, 
jva^  9gMwM.;  fi¥t  ijrhaiia  wouU  ba  tbe<  noaUemble^  painoîpte 
o€  bawiialaiiae»  joatîea,  and  mgbtoownasa  by  wbiob  to  ta«t 
thatdmM  QondaM9liî  Qgiw  aoald  he  aTen  >iâga  o£  k  bûnaetf 
far  aiU^iqproTalt  and  alwo  the  hommage,  of  bia  oBiTaiw  2  '^ 

8romalli«hiehh#iJwfce8  Mi  appaar  thnt  tba  divine,  gpiwn^ 
nwit^wfe^)  suprême^  %nd  aranad  vith.  emnipotancai  îa  |^  in^ 
no  afâk  sanaa  a  mare  aiUoaraay,  fhr  la«a  a.  daapolU*!»  It  îa 
n^aiwipiyy  saifciiâB  vaMig  <dgû|frty  powair» 
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^^It  is  the  rule  of  perfect  wisdom  and  infinité  love.  It  is. 
just  to  ail  righta;  true  to  ail  pledges,  uttered  or  implied; 
faithful  to  ail  responsibilities.  It  is  no  misuse  of  a  well-known 
and  significant  phrase  to  saj  that  the  divine  government  is, 
above  ail  others,  a  eonstitiUional  government;  for  it  is  based 
on  fixed  prinoiples  and  is  oarried  on  under  definite  limita- 
tions, which  guard  alike  the  interests  of  ruler  and  subjects/' 

Besides  this  article  of  Dr.  Patton,  the  Rev.  John  Miller  of 
Princeton  N.  J.,  whose  réputation  for  heresy  is  not,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  entirely  above  reproach,  is  ont  with  a  véhé- 
ment article  on  the  same  gênerai  thème  entitled  ^^  A  Heresy 
of  the  High  Theology."  He  finds  this  heresy  in  the  beliefe 
that  Ood  is  ail  for  himself  ;  that  he  does  everything  to  dis- 
play  his  excellence  ;  that  he  takes  vengeance  for  its  own  sake  ; 
that  the  will  of  God  is  the  ground  of  moral  obligation  ;  that 
he  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will,  and  hardens  whom  he  will  of 
his  mère  good  pleasure  without  any  obligation  of  duty  on  his 
own  part.  The  author  has  lately  run  across  thèse  doctrines 
in  the  Pre»hyterian^  which  says,  ^^  There  are  no  duties  owed 
by  God  to  man."  "  If  it  was  in  any  sensé  God^s  duty  to  save 
men  .  .  the  divine  method  of  human  rédemption  is  en- 
tirely subverted."  Such  statements  shock  Mr.  Miller's  soûl. 
^^  €k)d  bless  the  conscience,''  he  exdaims,  ^^  which  recoils  ftom 
such  a  mythology  !  "  Benevolenoo  he  proceds  to  show  with- 
out a  duty  to  be  benevolent,  and  purity  without  a  duty  to  be 
pure,  is  absurd.  God  is  the  only  absolutely  dutiful  being. 
^^  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  ail  His  ways  and  holy  in  ail  His 
Works."  To  deny  this,  he  contends,  would  stop  ail  reasonable 
w;or8hip,  quench  ail  practicable  love,  destroy  the  very  name  of 
Eing,  deform  Gk)d  and  trample  the  very  possibilities  of  good, 
especially  that  form  of  good  which  consiçts  in  begetting  ado- 
ration. A  deformed  God  is  a  great  light  gone  out  firom  any 
religion,  and  is  the  chief  ally  of  infidelity.  Qod  is  not  to  b» 
worshipped  because  He  is  powerful,  any  more  than  Satan  is  ; 
but  becanse  He  is  moral.  '  If  He  wrongs  me  in  bringing  mt 
into  being,  He  is  no  Sovereign  to  me.  I  will  unseat  Him  if 
I  can.    Mine  is  a  rigbtfol  Eing,  beoause,  infinité  in  powar. 
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He  governs  ail  His  aots  bj  the  same  morality  that  He  instils 
into  His  créatures.  Alleged  Orthodoxjr,  he  complaîns,  tam- 
pers  with  the  simple  morality  of  the  Most  High.  It  dethrones 
holÎDess,  and  exalts  a  naked  Sovereigntj,  and  dénies  that  He 
has  any  duty  of  love  to  His  créatures.  And  the  writer  pré- 
sents the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  in  thèse  words  : 

^^All  my  notionS'Of  goodness  must  come  from  my  own  con- 
science. When  I  take  my  own  conscience  and  make  out  of  it 
my  best  notion  of  what  is  holy,  and  when  I  find  it  wonderfuUy 
confirmed  by  Moses  and  still  more  so  by  Christ,  I  take  the  Ten 
Oommandments,  or  I  take  the  two  commandments  of  my  Re- 
deemer,  and  I  make  of  them  the  best  showing  of  my  glo- 
rious  Creator.  I  feel  confident  every  step  I  take.  When  I 
read,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neîghbor,  my  heart  responds,  Yes, 
and  God  also  loves  his  neighbor  ;  and  when  I  read,  Thou  shalt 
love  God,  I  remember  that  my  ground  for  loving  is  His  purity, 
I  would  sin  if  I  loved  Him  for  His  power,  or  His  infinitude, 
or  His  intelligence.  Satan  might  be  loved  on  that  condition  ; 
but  I  see  that  I  love  God  for  HLs  holiness.  I  love  the  power- 
ful  God  simply  for  His  holiness  of  life  ;  and,  therefore,  reflect- 
ing  this  upon  the  Most  High,  that  God,  in  pitying  me,  answers 
to  one  table  of  the  law,  and,  loving  His  own  glorious  holiness, 
answers  completely  and  sufficiently  to  the  other.'' 

Thèse  articles  are  suggestive  and  stimulating,  not  because 
ibeir  authors,  from  thèse  principles  of  the  divine  character 
and  govemment,  will,  of  necessity,  reach  the  conclusions  of 
tbe  Universalist  faith,  for  this  they  do  not  ;  but  because 
they  are  indicative  of  distrust  of  the  old  methods  of  defend- 
ing  Orthodoxy,  and,  in  fact,  furnish  an  armory  from  which 
otber  minds  will  draw  the  heavy  ordnitnce  that  will  at  last 
level  the  grim  walls  of  error.  Therefore  we  bave  thougbt  it 
might  be  a  favor  to  some  of  the  readers  of  tbis  publication  to 
présent  an  abstract  of  tbeir  positions. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  in  bis 
^  Oonfliot  of  Ages,"  maintained  that  tbe  Ortbodox  tbeology, 
imless  it  cbanged  its  position,  would  bave  to  go  down  before . 
the  relentless  blows  of  tbese  intuitive  principles  of  tbe  human 
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80ul,  wbich  it  witt  perslst  in  applyilig  to  Û^  divine  natarv, 
and  whiob  ^threw  tiie  Obngregrational  churches  af  Neir 
Bngland'  into  opposing  parties,  and  agîtated  and  tore  them 
with  painful  and  ibceesant  strife.'* 

Mbw  ih  order  to  stop  this  commotion  and  vindicate  the 
honor,  justice  and  benerolence  of  Ood,  lie  proposed  to  reacQtist 
tbe  System  of  theology,  wliich  would  reconcile  it  to  wbat  he 
stiyles  the  principles  of  honor  and  rigfit,  w4  wbicli  be  prQTff 
an^  recogni^d  in  tb^  bnnmi  aonl. 

11)090  priiiciplea  will  Insiat  that  Gk>d  mikea  a  dialinotioo: 
beftween  tbe  innocent  and  the  gnilty,  between  original'  oonati- 
tntîon  and  respon^ible  moral  châracter,  the  abligations  of  the 
Cref^r  to  His  inferior  and  dépendent  creatqres,  the  resppn- 
sil^lity  of  6od  to  new  created  being?  a3  to  tbeir  original  coor 
stitntions,,  powers^  ciroumatances  and  probation« .  ^^  U  any 
alleged  actions  of  Gtod  corne  into  coUisîon  wdtb  thèse  natuiml 
and  intuitive  judgments  of  the  human  mind,  ooneeming  what 
is  honorable  and  right  on  the  points  spedfted,  tbere  is  better 
reaaon  to  call  in  question  the  all^ed  &CW  tban  to  suppose 
tbûse  principles  to  he  &lse  wlûcb  Ood  bas  made  the  humau 
mind  intuitively  to  reeognize  as  trae." 

Thèse  principles  bind  Ood  in  certain  particulars,  as  that 
He  i^all  feel  and  act  benevolentlj  towards  His  créatures,  and 
with  regard  to  their  true  and  highest  good  ;  that  He  shall  no* 
hold  them  responsîble  ibr  imything  in  them  of  f^hich  they  are 
not  the  authors,  but  of  which  He  Himself  is  eitiier  direcUy  or 
indtrectly  the  Creator  ;  that  He  dialt  not  deal  with  the  rigM- 
eous  as  with  the  wieked,  or  so  charge  the  wrong  eondnet  ef 
one  being  to  others  as  to  to  punish  one  being  fer  tbe  oonduet 
of  another  to  which  he  dfd  not  consent  and  in  which  he  had 
no  part  ;  that  He  shaH  oon^  on  them  sucb  original' oonstiitt*» 
sions  as  shall  in  their  natursft  and  proper  tendemries  ft^renblf 
aftct  their  prospects  Ibr  etemitgF.  ^  Yh»  oq^  grounès  on 
whieh  God  or  any  of  His  hoty  creatures^  can  ba  happy  opgto- 
rlosM,  as  honorable  and  benevotent  rainds,  in  fkftt  ôf '  tfte  nfai 
of  asy  oâiers,  are  fbttnd  in  tiie  state«iants  already-maie.^ 

The  setting  loose  of  thèse  principles  to  war  upon  theolpgioal 
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enoT^  w»liio  •igpat  rf  gwiè  éipottstioa»  with  gefcrenoe  t<>  Ih» 
OPSfttiM,  Bftture,  Ml,  cedMiiptifM»  <tf  Bauritiad^  the  atoiieim*i 
âsé  inali  dettmy  af  the^  kuoMip  imo»^  whick  kaw  matoriaHjn 
iMdlfted  tke  old  •juttem.  fo  wm  k  tkeir  tpkrit  tbai  John 
Slnwt  Mllt,  in  iPSiJyfaig  te^  Ifamw!,  wko,  m  be  suppose A^  itrudt 
a#  HM'  root  of  thesa  i&tiiitiTa'  piittciidasv  V^  ^^  biursl  of 
wpasâcnad  indignattan  in  ttiose  iunfliar  words,  ^I  vtll  oall 
no  keing  good  wk»  i»  not  what  I  meaa  when  î  apfdy  that  epi« 
thet  to  my  IkHow-oreaturaa  3  and  if  smh  a  benig  oan  santonca^ 
me  to>  heH  fbr  noi  80  oalUng  ham,  to  hall  I  wUI  go.'' 

It  wonld  wm  teaflo  that  tkate  pirinoipke  ara  venewing  thah^ 
opavatioDe  in  Hbe  hamanioul  and  ave  piteparing  for  stiU  other 
agitationa.  Tbere  will  be  no  peaoe  tiU  thej  are  vindioated, 
and  whataver  in  80«oalled  sjstema  oi  Ohrietianity  are  fonnd 
ineompatible  with  them,  mnrt  ga  to  the  wall.  ^^  Bveiy  planb 
ttat'  mj  Heavenlf  I«^athev  batk  net  planted  skall  be  rooted  mp.*^ 
The  ftith  of  Unifemdiani  need  not  (bar  theae  agitation». 
lVkata¥er  modîficaÉiane  may  corne  to  the  philoeephy  and 
méthode  of  the  System,  the  great  fundamental  oondusiona 
amaemîng  the  cbaMoter  of  Qod,  Qis  govemment  and  provi- 
danoa,  tbe  natare  and  objeot  of  pani^hment,  and  the  ûml 
daetiny  of  soula,  whioh  it  haa  set  fi>rth,  will  be  estoblisheè 
finrever. 


AnnoLB  Xm. 
Tkê$rie$  q^  SkêptioUm  -^  Athêim* 

▲vHiMC  in  an  attempttosolye  tkepioUMn  preaentod  in  tba^ 
maiemd,  diamioal,TiUil)  mental,  moiâl  and  religions  phenon^ 
ena'  of  tke^nnirerse  wtthont  God.  It  doaa  not  positively  deny 
tkaexiatanaaofGod^  ft  ooold  not  vatbNially  do  thte  widion* 
eWmfafftkateforf  a«kelat  wkamadatbadaniia  waa  kkasalf 
in  the  possession  and  aaeieiM  o0dMna  as  ininiÉapaffeotiona» 
In  other  words,  the  atheist  «mld  hane  to  olaim  to  be  God 
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Himself  in  order  to  be  in  a  position,  and  possessed  of  the 
attributes,  that  would  rationally  justify  him  in  making  the 
positive  affirmation  :  "  There  is  no  Ghd.^^  If  he  did  not  know 
ail  truths,  the  truth  that  hedid  not  know  might  be  the  truth  of 
Gk>d'8  existence.  If  he  did  not  know  ail  intelligent  beings, 
the  one  being  unknown  to  him  might  be  Gh>d.  If  he  did  not 
fill  ail  space  the  part  not  ûUed  by  himself  might  be  ûlled  by 
God.  If  he  were  not  omni-present  and  omniscient,  the  part 
of  the  universe  unknown  to  him  might  reveal  Gtod.^ 

It  is  thus  évident  that  the  atheist  must  recognize  ail  divine 
attributes,  and  ail  inûnite  perfections  as  existing  in  himself, 
before  he  can  rationally  deny  God's  existence.  When  he  does 
this  he  only  rejects  a  name  while  he  admits  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  Inûnite  Being  whom  we  designate  by  that 
name,  by  claiming  himself  infinité  attributes.  This  is  the 
absurd  and  self-destroying  hypothesis  which  every  atheist  puts 
forth  who  positively  affirms  God  does  not  exist.  Such  an 
affirmation  destroys  itself,  and  the  man  who  makes  it  commits 
logical  suicide. 

Atheists  attempt  to  escape  the  logical  absurdity  of  this  posi- 
tion by  stating  that  they  are  not  convinced  of  Gh>d'8  existence 
— the  évidence  is  not  conclusive,  and  the  arguments  intro- 
duced  to  prove  the  being  of  God  are  not  démonstrative. 

This  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  position  of  theism.  The 
theist  does  not  propose  by  his  reasoning  to  demonstrate  a  the- 
orem  but  to  solve  a  problem.  The  method  is  not  mathemat- 
ical  but  scientific,  and  the  reasoning  is  not  alone  deductive, 
but  inductive  as  well.  Now  can  any  rational  mind  refuse  to 
admit  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  personal,  intelligent,  self-exist- 
ent,  infinité,  etemal,  omnipotent,  omniprésent,  and  omniscient 
ereator  will  solve  the  problem  presented  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe.  Does  it  not  explain  ail  the  facts,  and  aG(y>unt 
rationally  for  ail  being  ?  If  it  doea,  why  not  reoeive  it  ? 
Where  is  the  reason  for,  or  the  justifications  of  atheism  ?  If 
the  tbeistic  hypothesis  solvea  tlie  problem  of  univerBal  being 
diere  is  no  reason  in,  and  no  demand  for,  atdieism. 
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Everjthing  is  rationally  itnd  logically  explained  without  it. 
It  is  an  irrational,  illogical,  unphilosophical,  unscientific,  and 
impertinent  hypothesis. 

Bat  we  are  told  by  the  atheist  that  the  hypothesis  of  God's 
existence  is  not  necessary  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  universe 
— that  it  can  be  done  without  it.  To  account  for  ail  material, 
Tital,  rational,  moral,  and  religions  phenomena  without  God, 
as  atheism  proposes  to  do,  is  to  account  for  an  eSect  without  a 
cause,  for  thonght  without  a  thinker,  for  a  work  without  a 
worker,  for  law  without  a  lawgiver,  for  a  plan  without  a  plan- 
ning mind,  for  a  building  without  a  builder,  for  moral  govern- 
ment  without  a  moral  governor,  for  worship  without  an  object 
of  worship.  This  would  be  to  ignore  ail  our  rational  intui- 
tions and  violate  ail  our  necessary  laws  of  thought.  It  is 
contrary  to  ail  reason,  ail  expérience,  and  ail  commun  sensé. 
Can  such  a  theory  solve  the  problem  presented  in  the  univer- 
sal  order,  arrangement,  harmony,  beauty,  adaptation,  design, 
purpose,  plan  and  law  which  we  everywhere  meet  with  in 
nature  ?  It  does  not  dispose  of  the  difficulty  to  assume  with- 
out proof  that  the  universe  is  eternal,  as  atheism  does. 
Thought  demands  a  thinker  ;  and  order  demands  reason  and 
intelligence  to  account  for  its  existence,  even  though  eternal. 
It  is  not  the  fact  that  they  had  a  beginning  but  the  faot  that  they 
are,  which  needs  to  be  exfdained  ;  and  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained  without  a  tbinking,  rational,  and  intelligent  being. 
If  this  thought  is  eternal  there  is  an  eternal  thinker — if  the 
order  is  eternal  then  there  is  an  eternal  reason — and  if  law 
is  eternal  there  are  eternal  mind  and  will  ;  for  it  is  the  symbol 
and  révélation  of  both.  An  eternal  universe  fuU  of  thought, 
mind,  plan,  purpose,  law  and  order  can  only  be  explained  by 
admitting  the  existence  of  an  eternal  Ood.  If  time  thought 
demands  for  its  existence  a  personal  intelligence  thinking  in 
time,  as  we  know  it  does  ;  eternal  thought  demands  for  its 
existence  a  personal  intelligenee  thinking  in  etemity.  If 
order,  plan,  and  purpose  in  the  temporal  affidrs  of  human 
life  demand  for  their  assistance  and  présence  in  time,  a  per- 
sonal and  intelligent  man  ;  eternal  order,  plan,  and  pnrpose 
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pcmoAil  Md  Mit^lUflMt  CM.  wbp  ift  irarkipg  mi  te  %p#  et^iK 

nal  plans  and  purposes.    The  fheory  <^  M  #(MllMi  wif^iW 

tbare  ia  Hbmght»  wkibfm%  %  tMAJIm,^i^i^itbpii(  ÎAMygOMtt 
and  lav  witb^ut  inU, 
Bot  thQ  ^«r»  «nn^ogmimtat  w4  «d^DtMîom^  ^  titn^  luii- 

whw  «rd0c  qifa«\g  from  9hM9«  ït  ibaw  w  wbiip  pkp^lt  Ij^ 
<Hwmwoi»âr  It  pQmt^  to  ^9  (#riod  vbm  Mm4  li<%  ftrH 
mfuto  it3  «ppfvipmQQ»  md  a^Mi^aipi,,  i^Mi^^  w4  wlmri  intfi)^ 

mm*9  QrwtîiHi  wd  fix^  tb^  tm»  wb^n  hm^^,  çpfmîwofi 
and  beneyolpiiQ^  firafc  iUuwMd  tbe  d^lin^sa  oi  wrtl\.  AU 
tbia  ord^r,  IMe,  Umtin/9(t  iQtaUîgwœi  re^po»^  ^pd  W^  b%A  % 
baginning.  ^QW  oap  a^Nsm  bridge  ibe  j^h?Ai«  b^^w 
ofder  mi  obdQ»*  ^e  Uyiog  find  ^  nQl  Uvi«gi  m^  an4 
iwtter? 

Tbea(»  ob^ngas  wAw  tb^  la,w  of  panf%tipu  vbiob  i*  giYW 
ua  a«  a»  intuition  oC  tb^  rei^aon,  ai¥Jl  aa  ih  neiç/ifaaiçj  Uw  of 
tbougbt'  dewuttd*  %  oi^Mae.  Tbey  we  çha«g(W  ttort  v^y^  Uh 
telligwee  wà  tiherefore  demwd  w  wteUig^DA  9V^m%  wA  M 
abowiog  beQevoleeoe  dem^nd  n  bw#¥o]lmt  mm,  Tbi» 
<safi8e  a¥i#îaw  doea  noib  admit-  ft  Mooguiies  m  «uqb  cauaA. 
To  do  8Q  wduM  be  to  reçognm  tbe  Qod  of  th^m^  $^  t\m 
atbeiifn  MHAofe  dpt  ÏA  feUb^;  ta  r^oQpiJzd  44i  d9iMimi<v 
inteUigeiit>  and  ben^iroleat  qauae  ef  pbenQvama»  ît  fM^f^ft 
itaelf  againat  tbe  intuitiona  «f  tbi  mi^,  tb^  oamip^rr  H^^ 
-cl  tfiajagbt  aod  tbe  inodamputal  t^rinciplea  qf  «41  r)M^mi9g% 
Wbila  it  aaaumaa  to  use  f^aawt  it  deaiaa  tb#  i^utbo^tir  qf  iti 
eaft^ljabed  l^wa,  ao^  nfmw  to  raceiv«  a#  trfn^  it»  wWwmI 
jind  neûûBsaFV  aoiiflliiHionfi. 

Tbe  doc^iwa  of  evioliitiQia  W  feUad  upo^  br  c^Mieîit?^  to 
^plain  ftU  tbe  pbwomwa  of  oprgaMaatJWk,  li£»>  aqd  9mi 
withwt  (lod«  But  aYoltttion  ia  itielf  m  wproi^  brp<Q»tbii« 
«îa^  fuid  a»  auab  il  MM#t  ba  i^ii)i«âttpon  to  piwo  tha  fe^  of 

^lf«ntel  PhiloMphy.** 
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atheism.  The  »lh6i&tic  matarialist  mtknt  ûtnt  prove  tb«  otoIo- 
tion  ot  ail  thingB  from  a  fbw  primordial  éléments  of  matter 
before  he  oan  use  the  bypotbesis  of  évolution  to  ehow  how 
mind  was  evolvted  from  matter,  tbe  living  from  tbe  dead, 
consciousness  from  tbe  uneonscious,  and  sensibility  from  tbe 
insensible.  Tbis  can  never  be  done,  because  the  hypothesis 
can  never  be  tested  by  experiment  which  is  the  scientific 
metbod,  and  is  demanded  by  tbe  laws  of  inductivo  logic.^ 
Evolution  can  never  beoome  veriûed  science,  for  tbis  reason, 
and  tbe  bighest  position  it  can  ever  attain  is  tbat  of  a  prob- 
able scientific  hypotbesis.^  But  tbe  possible  and  the  probable 
are  not  always  tbe  actual,  the  real,  and  the  true  ;  and  it  is  so 
with  évolution. 

If,  bowever,  évolution  were  a  verified  and  demonstrated 
metbod  of  natural  development  it  would  not  enable  the  athe- 
ist  to  dispense  with  Ood,  as  he  claims.  Evolution  is  not  a 
cause  but  a  metbod.  It  is  purely  a  model,  and  in  no  sensé  a 
causal  opération.  To  show  how  a  thing  is  donc,  does  not 
prove  that  God  did  not  do  it.  To  discover  a  mode  of  opéra- 
tion is  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  operating  cause.  The 
logical  inference  from  évolution,  if  true,  is  theistic  and  not 
atheisfîc.  It  is  simply  one  of  God's  methods  of  work.  The 
metbod  is  natural,  the  cause  is  supernatural,  and  taken 
together  they  prove  the  présence  of  mind  and  will  in  the  uni- 
verse.  Tbis  is  fatal  to  atheism,  as  it  refuses  to  recognize  the 
présence  of  either.  The  uniformity  of  nature  in  ail  her 
opérations  does  not  prove  that  tbis  is  a  Godless  universe,  it 
only  proves  that  God,  who  created  and  controls  it,  is  a  Seing 
of  reason  and  intelligence,  and  that  his  government  is  one  of 
law  and  order.  As  thèse  uniform  methods  are  rational,  they 
reveal  mind,  and  as  they  are  adapted  to  the  nature  and  wants 
of  man,  they  reveal  purpose  and  design.  Thèse  révéla- 
tions of  nature  the  atheist  refuses  to  recognize,  and  by  so 
doing  arrays  himself  against  science  ;  for  ail  science  results 
from  the  perfect  adjustment  of  the  order  of  the  universe  to 
the  intellect,  conscience,  and  bocibI  bature  of  man.    Tbis 

«  Principles  of  Science.    By  W.  Stanley  Jevons.    1  toI.  pp.  89d,  400,  401. 
4  See  Sxperiment  in  Principles  of  Science,  pp.  416,  417,  4t8, 419. 
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adjustmeut  reveals  purpose  and  design  ;  and  purpose  and 
design  prove  existence  of  rational  and  voluntary  mind.  Sci- 
ence is  the  interprétation  of  nature.  It  is  man's  reading  of 
the  tj^ought  and  plan  of  the  universe.  If  rational  mind 
alone  can  read,  interpret  and  understand  nature,  is  it  not  a 
self-evident  proposition  that  the  order  of  nature  was  planued 
and  established  by  rational  mind  ?  Science  is  therefore  a 
witness  for  theism,  and  not  for  atheism  as  has  been  claimed. 

Science  reveals  the  power  of  man  over  nature,  of  mind 
over  matter,  of  will  over  force.  This  is  the  great  practical 
lesson  of  science  ;  and  it  demonstrates  the  superiority  of 
man  to  nature,  of  mind  to  matter,  and  will  to  force.  This 
lifts  man  out  of  materialism  into  spiritualism,  and  reveals 
the  existence  of  a  material  order  based  upon  a  spiritual  order, 
of  material  laws  based  upon  spiritual  laws,  a  material  uni- 
verse  based  upon,  resulting  from,  dépendent  on,  and  governed 
by  a  spiritual,  persohal  and  infinité  God.  The  teaching  of 
ail  true  science  is  thus  seen  to  be  in  conflict  aliko  with  mate- 
rialism and  atheism,  and  in  harmouy  with  theism  and  religion. 
Science  reveals  God's  thoughts,  and  proclaims  divine  order. 
The  study  of  science  is  the  observation  of  God  at  work. 
Works  of  science  are  commentaries  on  God's  Gospel  of 
nature,  and  the  true  teachers  of  science  are  the  preachers  of 
this  glorious  gospel  of  light  and  knowledge,  liberty  and  law. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad, 
and  the  same  remark  might  \^  applied  and  with  equal  truth 
to  the  Chemist,  the  Geologist,  the  Physiologist  and  Psycholo- 
gist  ;  as  has  been  shown  by  Professer  Cooke,  Dr.  Buckland, 
Hugh  Miller,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Beal,  and  Dr.  Ohalmers.^ 
Thèse  writers  hâve  shown  that  chemistry,  geology,  physiology, 
and  psychology,  ail  are  strong  witnesses  for  theism. 

The  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  energy  and  the  trans- 
mutation or  corrélation  of  force  is  relied  upon  by  atheîst 
and  pantheist  to  solve  the  problem  of  ail  boing,  life,  aud 
mind  without  God.    In  the  light  of  this  great  discovery  of 

s  See  Religion  and  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke;  Geology,  by  Dr.  fiuoUaud; 
The  Rocks,  by  Hngh  Miller;  Soience  Religion,  by  Dr.  Hitchcock;  Physiology,  by 
Dr.  Beals. 
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modern  science  they  tell  us  there  is  no  need  for,  and  no  room 
for  a  Personal  infinité  will  and  intelligence  ;  matter  and  force 
will  solve  ail  problems,  explain  ail  mysteries,  and  account  for 
ail  facts  found  in  the  universe.^  This  argument  of  atheism 
would  prove  too  much.  It  is  as  conclusive  against  the  exis- 
tence of  ail  human  will  and  intelligence  as  against  the  divine 
will  and  intelligence,  and  would  prove  that  men  do  not  exist 
as  conclusively  as  it  proves  that  God  does  not  exist. 

If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  personal  will  and  intelligence 
in  the  univei*ee,  if  ail  phenomena  resuit  from  the  opération 
of  dead  matter  and  blind  force,  it  is  évident  that  men,  women  * 
and  children  as  personal,  voluntary,  and  intelligent  beings  do 
not  exist.  The  testimony  of  our  sensés  to  their  existence 
according  to  the  logic,  philosophy,  and  science  of  atheism  is 
a  lie.  Consciousuess  is  not  to  be  trusted  ;  for,  if  this  reason- 
îng  of  atheism  is  true,  it  is  a  false  witness.  Personal  con- 
sciousuess, personal  expérience,  personal  relations,  personal 
obligations,  and  personal  rights  are  in  the  judgment  of  the  athe- 
ist  ail  illusions.  AH  language,  ail  expérience,  ail  ethics,  and 
bU  law  upon  this  theory  are  monstrous  frauds.  This  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  reasoning  of  atheists  in  their  efforts 
to  substitute  matter  and  force  for  personal  will  and  intelli- 
gence as  factors  in  building  the  universe.  A  system  of 
thought  that  is  so  whoUy  revolutionary  and  destructive  as 
this  can  noc  be  true.  If  the  philosophy  of  atheism  is  true, 
dead  matter  and  blind  force  are  vastly  superior  in  créative 
power  and  constructive  ability  to  men  and  women.  It  takes 
will,  and  intelligence,  and  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  science 
to  enable  a  man  to  construct  a  plow  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
atheists,  matter  and  force  without  will,  intelligence  or  knowl- 
edge create  the  man  who  made  the  plow,  and  the  horse  who 
draws  it.  Was  ever  reason  so  unreasonable,  logic  so  illogi- 
cal,  and  philosophy  so  unphilosophical  ?  And  this  is  tne 
boasted  system  that  is  to  correct  the  errors,  enlighten  the 
darkness,  and  instruct  the  ignorance  of  such  men  as  Bacon, 
Boyle,  Plato,  Socrates,  Newton,  Locke,  and  Herschel,  who 

•  Tbe  Safest  Creed,  by  0.  B.  Frothingham.    pp.  140, 141.    IngersolPs  Lectures.    1 
Séries,  pp.  89, 40. 
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were  so  ignora&t  and  superstitious  as  to  believe  in  God  and 
tbe  Bible. 

AU  observation  and  expeiienoe  prove  ihat  foroe  unless 
directed  by  Intelligence  does  not  produce  order  and  harmony  ; 
bnt  disorder,  confusion  and  discord.  In  order  to  acoount  for 
the  intelligent  arrangement,  tbe  wise  a^justment,  orderly 
Biovement,  and  barmonious  action  of  the  univ9rse,  we  must 
not  only  bave  matter  and  force,  but  force  directed  by  intelli- 
g^fice,  and  controUed  by  will.  Nature  then  reveals  tbe  prés- 
ence of  mind  and  will  directiug  force  and  controUinf?  matter 
in  ail  her  wise  and  beneficent  opérations. 

But  force  itself  is  of  spiritual  origin,  We  only  know  it  as 
revealed  to  consciousness  in  an  act  of  volition  or  an  effort  of 
willJ  ''Man  exertiug  bis  volition,  walks,  or  strikes  a  blow, 
force  and  will  thus  become  related  terms,  and  we  are  com- 
pelleà  to  regard  the  forces  of  nature  as  they  are  usually  termed, 
as  only  the  outward  and  visible  manifestation  of  the  will  of 
Gk>d."  This  high  authority  in  science  is  not  to  be  set  aside 
by  the  dictum  of  atheism.  Force  itself  is  an  effect  of  which 
Qod  is  the  cause,  and  there  can  be  no  manifestation  of  force 
without  revealing  the  présence  and  action  of  divine  wilL 
The  true  philosophy  of  the  persistence  and  unîty  of  foroe 
shows  its  spiritual  and  divine  origin  and  shows  the  perfect 
harmony  of  this  doctrine  with  theism.  Thus  another  strong- 
hold  of  sdentific  atheism  falls,  and,  the  guns  of  this  logical 
battery  are  turned  against  the  gênerai  position  of  the  enemy 
of  ail  fâith  in  God  and  religion.^ 

Natural  Law  bas  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  atheism, 
and  the  universal  order  of  nature  bas  been  used  to  prove  the 
absence  of  ail  mind.  We  read  in  the  works  of  this  class  of 
writers  of  "création  by  Law,"  "development  by  Law,"  "évo- 
lution by  Law,"  ®  just  as  tbough  the  présence  of  law  proved 
that  God  was  not  présent,  and  this  reign  of  law  proved  that 
God  did  not  reign  !  Law  is  not  a  cause  by  which  anything  is 
oreated.    It  is  only  the  uniform  mode  in  which  a  cause  oper- 

7  Physics,  by  Pzof.  B«iu.  Silllman.    pp.  8. 

<  SoifiDtifio  Baaifl  of  Faith,  by  J.  J.  Mnrpby.    1  vol  p.  47. 

•  The  Reign  of  Law,  by  the  Duke  of  ArgylL    1  yoL  p.  100. 
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aies.  It  is  not  a  force,  but  tbe  regular  line  aloiig  which  a 
force  moves. 

The  présence  of  universal  law  demands  the  présence  of  a 
uuiversal  cause,  and  universal  force  ;  and  the  existence  and 
présence  of  thèse  prove  the  existence  and  action  of  omni- 
présent mind  and  will.  Thèse  are  found  only  in  God.  The 
existence  of  law  reveals  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  uni- 
versality  of  law  reveals  the  omniprésence  of  God.  "No  pur- 
pose  is  ever  attained  in  nature,  except  by  the  enlistment  of 
laws,  as  means,  and  instruments  of  attainment."  Law  is 
then  the  instrument  of  the  Divine  purpose,  and  its  présence 
in  nature  reveals  tlie  présence  of  divine  thought  in  naturels 
I^an,  and  of  divine  will  working  out  such  plan. 

Law  is  thus  a  divine  contrivauce  arranged  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  purpose,  and  as  it  is  universal,  shows  the  universe 
fiUed  with  the  thought  of  Goa.  The  existence  of  law  proves 
that  there  is  order  in  Nature,  and  the  présence  of  order 
reveals  the  présence  of  an  ordaining  mind.  God  is  thus  seen 
to  be  in  natural  law,  and  as  Nature  is  full  of  law,  it  is  also 
full  of  God.  It  is  an  axiom  in  philosophy  that  no  being  can 
act  where  he  is  not.  As  God  acts  every  where  —  as  the  uni- 
verse is  fiUed  with  the  évidences  of  God's  thought,  plan,  pur- 
pose,  law  and  action,  it  shows  the  omniprésence  of  God.  The 
material  universe  is  the  garment  in  which  God  clothes  Him- 
self,  and  its  plan  reveals  His  thought,  and  its  beauty  His  laste. 
Though  Nature  is  full  of  God,  it  does  not  exhaust  His  perfec- 
tions, or  limit  His  attributes.  God  is  in  Nature,  but  He  is 
also  above  Nature.  It  does  not  confine  Him,  or  condition  tiie 
action  of  His  thought  and  will.  Law  in  matter,  life  and  mind 
reveals  the  présence  of  God  in  ail  thèse,  and  makes  them  the 
instruments  of  His  action,  and  the  means  of  His  manifestation. 
Nature  as  a  révélation  of  God  is  adapted  to  the  intellect  of 
man,  and  tfarough  this  révélation  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
our  Divine  Father.  Natural  and  revealed  religion  thus  come 
into  unity  and  harmony,  and  science  and  the  Bible  both  teach 
the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

Atheism  holds  to  the  mechanical  view  of  nature.    But  this 
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does  not  sustain  i^theiBtn  ;  for  tbe  very  thing  to  be  explained 
is  tlie  mechanism.  How  did  it  arise  ?  From  wbence  did  it 
spriiig  ?  Who  is  its  autbor  ?  If  there  is  neifcher  will  nor 
inind  in  the  oniverse,  as  tlie  atheist  assumes^  who  constructed 
the  wonderful  mechanism  of  nature  ?  We  know  by  expérience 
that  everj  machine  produced  by  the  art  of  man  is  the  resuit 
of  wilI  and  intelligence.  If  only  will  and  intelligence  will 
account  for  a  mechanical  contrivance  of  human  art,  how  can 
a  mechanical  contrivance  of  nature  be  explained  without  them? 
If  the  construction  of  the  télescope  reveals  will,  intelligence, 
purpose  and  design,  how  is  it  tbat  the  formation  of  the  eye 
reveals  none  of  thèse  ?  The  question,  then,  is  not  whether 
the  mechanical  view  or  the  theological  view  of  the  universe  is 
the  correct  one,  for  both  may  be  true.  The  mechanical  System 
may  exist  for  the  realization  of  preconceived  ends.  Both 
theist  and  atheist  may  quite  agrée  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
mechanical  aystem,  but  the  theist  holds  that  the  System  bas 
ail  the  évidence  of  manufacture.^^  This  being  so  nature  pré- 
sents the  same  évidences  of  purpose,  design,  contrivance,  and 
arrangement  that  art  does,  and  as  art  reveals  the  présence  and 
action  of  mind  and  will,  so  does  nature.  The  same  reasoning 
that  will  prove  there  is  no  mind  in  nature  will  banish  mind 
from  every  department  of  human  art.  And  the  final  outcome 
of  the  logic  of  atheism  is  not  only  that  there  is  no  such  being 
as  God,  but  that  there  are  no  such  beings  as  rational  men. 
How  do  we  know  that  mind  is  a  part  of  man's  nature,  or  that 
reason  and  intelligence  exist  ?  The  mind  in  gênerai  is  known 
only  by  its  eflfects.  Its  existence  is  an  inference.  The  human 
mind  is  as  much  hidden  from  observation  as  is  the  infinité 
mind.  We  are  conscious  of  thought  and  purpose  in  ourselves, 
that  they  exist  in  others  is  a  conclusion  reached  by  thé  exer- 
cise of  our  reason.  How  do  we  know  that  men  are  rational  ? 
The  reply  is,  they  act  as  though  they  were.  We  know  that 
will  and  intelligence  are  behind  the  movements  of  nature  just  as 
we  know  that  they  are  behind  the  actions  of  men.  Nature  and 
art  both  reveal  purpose  ;  and  purpose,  whether  in  the  actions  of 

^  Stodiet  in  Theism,  by  Bordeii  P.  Bowne.    1  toI.  p.  86. 
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meu  or  the  orderly  movemeuts  of  nature,  reveals  the  présence 
of  Personal  mind.  The  same  argument  whicli  disproves  the 
existence  of  mind  behind  the  physical  pbenomena  of  the  uni- 
versCy  disproves  the  existence  of  mind  in  ail  human  actions. 
This  argument  of  atheism  proves  too  mucb,  and  it  therefore 
logically  fails  to  prove  anything.  We  must  reçoive  the  exist- 
ence of  the  intelligent  God  as  true,  or  reject  the  existence  of 
rational  men  as  uutrue.  Atheists  may  takeeither  horn  of  the 
dilemma  they  please. 

The  only  escape  from  this  is  to  deny  to  men  ail  conscious, 
Yoluntary,  rational  action,  and  make  ail  mental  phenomena 
an  outcome  of  physical  necessity  and  couscious  delusiou.  For 
automatism  does  not  escape  the  necessity  of  admitting  pur- 
posive  action  iu  the  System  as  long  as  consciousness  is  allowed 
to  stand.  ^^  For  man  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  he  does  act  with 
purpose.  In  human  activity  purpose  controls  the  arrange- 
ment and  action  of  efficient  causes.  But  man's  activity,  on 
the  theological  theory,  would  ouly  be  the  activity  of  nature, 
and  hence  it  would  follow  that  nature  does  act  with  purpose 
at  least  in  living  things.  In  one  department  of  uatural  ac- 
tivity, it  is  certain  that  purpose  controls  action  ;  but  if  this  is 
possible  in  the  department  of  conscious  life,  why  not  possible 
in  the  outer  world."  ^^  It  is  thus  seeu  that  the  claim  of  athe- 
ists that  purpose  is  nowhere  coutrolliug  in  the  System,  breaks 
down,  and  hence  the  extent  of  its  control  is  purely  a  matter 
of  évidence.  We  hâve  the  same  grouud  for  believiug  in  con- 
troUing  purpose  in  nature  as  we  bave  in  human  action.  The 
purposive  character  of  human  action  cannot  be  denied  with- 
out  breaking  down  consciousness.  This  destroys  the  person- 
ality  of  man,  as  well  as  the  persouality  of  God.  Such  are  the 
logical  conséquences  of  the  théories  and  reasonings  of  athe- 
ism. 

But  suppose  we  repudiate  consciousness  in  order  to  help 
atheism  build  the  oniverse  without  Gk>d.  With  the  répudia- 
tion of  consciousness  ail  knowledge  vanishes,  and  thi9  very 
data  of  science  is  destroyed.    This  System,  which  boastingly 

11  Stndiet  in  Theism,  bj  B.  P.  Bowne.    1  vol.  p.  190. 
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daims  to  be  tlie  odIj  truly  scientifio  theory  of  tbe  uiiiveroe, 
ends  by  making  science  impossible.  It  lands  the  human  in- 
tellect in  universal  skepticism,  and  in  order  to  prove  there  is 
no  Qod,  proves  that  neither  matter  or  mind,  men  or  the  phys- 
ioal  universe  hâve  any  existence.  E^n  the  atheists  tbemselvea 
aocording  to  the  logic  of  atheism,  hâve  no  ooiisoious  exbtence, 
and  we  hâve  a  doubt  without  any  oonscious  mind  to  hold  it. 
We  hâve  presented  the  strange  contradiction  of  doubt  without 
a  doubler,  skepticism  without  a  skeptic,  and  atheism  without 
an  atheîst.    Tliië  system  thus  logically  destroys  itself. 

But  wliat  explanation  can  atheism  give  of  tiie  moral  and 
religious  phenomena  presented  in  conseiousness,  expérience 
and  history  ?  What  solution  of  the  problem  presented  in  this 
large  class  of  facts  has  the  atbeiat  to  oflfer  ?  To  solve  the 
problem  of  morale  and  religion,  of  moral  government  without 
a  moral  Oovemor,  of  moral  law  without  a  moral  Law-giver, 
of  authority  without  any  person  in  whom  that  authority  is 
lodged,  of  worship  without  an  object  of  worship,  of  religion 
wiiHout  Ood,  is  the  work  before  atheism.  In  attemptîng 
thiSy  évolution  is  relied  on  to  work  out  tl^  solution  of  tliis 
most  difficult  problem.  The  theory  of  évolution  is  that  man^s 
religious  and  moral  natures  were  not  created,  but  hâve  beeu 
gradually  evolved  by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  living  oi^n* 
ism  to  adjust  itself  to  its  environ  ment.  But  tlie  question  is 
not  one  of  origin  ;  it  is  one  of  credibility.  We  do  not  ask 
how  men  received  their  moral  and  religious  faculties,  but 
what  do  they  teach  «s  no w  that  we  hâve  tliem  ?  Are  they  trust- 
worthy  ?  Can  we  rely  upon  them  ?  If  they  are  reliable  and 
trustworthy  they  ^ve  us  morals,  moral  order,  moral  law, 
motral  government,  religion  and  God  ;  it  they  are  not  reliable 
neither  are  our  «eases,  consciousness  or  reason,  and  in  that 
case  our  own  existence  and  the  existence  of  the  material  uni* 
verse  are  unknown  as  well  as  the  existence  of  Gk>d. 

According  to  the  theory  of  évolution  our  sensés,  conscious- 
ness, intelligence,  appetites  and  passions  were  evolved  just  the 
same  as  our  moral  and  religious  faeulties.  Jf  our  moral  and  reli^ 
gious  faeulties  are  not  trustworthy  aod  reliable,  it  foUows  that 
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W6  caniiot  trust  anj  part  of  our  natures;  none  of  our  faculties 
are  reliable,  and  as  a  conséquence  ail  knowledge  is  impossible. 
The  logic  based  on  évolution  which  destroys  tbe  knowledge  of 
Ood  also  destroys  the  knowledge  of  the  material  universe  and 
makes  science  as  impossible  as  theology.  If  human  nature  is 
reliable  and  ail  our  faculties  are  trustworthy,  we  not  only 
maintain  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  universe,  but  the  fact 
ot  Ood's  existence,  and  prove  not.  only  the  truth  of  science 
but  the  truth  of  morals  and  religion.  Evolutionists  teach  us 
that  the  objective  environment  acting  on  the  subjective  nature 
of  man  bas  caused  the  évolution  of  ail  his  organs,  sensés  and 
faculties.  Light  acting  on  the  optic  nerve  has  developed  the 
eye,  sound  waves  falling  on  the  auditory  nerve  hâve  developed 
the  ear,  and  society  acting  on  man  as  an  individual  has  devel- 
oped his  social  nature.^  Now  what  is  there  in  man's  environ- 
ment which  is  correlated  to  man's  moral  and  religions  faculties 
as  light  is  to  the  eye,  sound  to  the  ear,  and  society  to  the 
social  nature,  unless  it  be  moral  law  and  Qod  ?  Tliis  being 
80,  as  it  evidently  is,  it  foUows,  that  as  according  to  the  phi- 
losophy  of  évolution,  we  could  hâve  no  eye  without  light,  and 
no  ear  without  sound,  and  no  social  instinct  without  society, 
that  we  could  bave  no  moral  and  religions  nature  without  God. 
God's  présence  and  influence  as  a  part  of  man's  environ- 
ment are  neoessary  to  the  évolution  of  his  moral  and  religious 
faculties. 

So  évolution  in  dealing  with  man's  religious  nature  is 
theistic  and  not  atheistic.  Science  and  nature  reveal  tlie 
law  that  organs,  sensés  and  faculties  unexercised  on  their 
appropriate  objects  are  lost.  Hence  the  fishes  in  subterranean 
streams  are  found  to  be  without  eyes.^  In  the  absence  of 
light  the  organ  of  vision  could  not  be  exerclsed,  and  nature 
dropped  it.  Under  the  action  of  this  law,  if  there  be  no  Ood 
man  would  long  since  bave  lost  his  religious  nature.  Religions 
thought,  émotion  and  action  would  no  longer  hâve  an  exist- 
ence.   They  would  be  unknown  to  consciousness,  expérience, 

U  Cosmio  Philotophy,  by  John  Fiske.     2  vol.  p.  6;.     See  also  Prinoiplet  of  Psy- 
ohology,  by  Herbert  Spencer.    1  toI.  pp.  187, 1S8. 
^  Oeologioal  Sanrey  of  Indiana. 
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history  and  literature.  Their  influence  would  not  be  seeu  in 
institutions,  creeds,  sacraments  or  worship.  But  this  is  not 
true  in  regard  to  man.  Tiie  facts  are  ail  opposed  to  tbis 
inference.  Men  were  never  more  religions  than  at  présent. 
Tho  religions  faculties  were  never  so  well  developed.  Religions 
tbouglit  and  émotion  were  never  stronger  or  more  active.  This 
being  so,  it  foUows  accoi*ding  to  this  law  that  God  exists  and 
reigns  as  tiie  proper  object  of  religions  faith,  love  and  worship. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  évolution  will  not  solve  the  problem  pre- 
sented  in  the  moral  and  religions  phenomenafound  in  connec- 
tion with  individual  and  social  man  without  God.  Beligious 
expérience,  wliieh  is  a  fact  of  consciousness  revealed  in  buman 
testimony  and  recorded  in  biography  and  history,  présents  a 
class  of  pheuomena  with  which  atheism  does  not  attempt  to 
deal  philosophically.  The  existence  of  the  phenomena  cannot 
be  denied  without  rejecting  consciousness  as  a  crédible  witness, 
and  refusing  to  believe  human  testimony.  And  if  we  regard 
the  phenomena  as  true,  an  hypothesisclaiming  to  be  scientific 
should  give  a  rational  explanatibn  of  their  existence.  This 
atheism  bas  never  even  attempted  to  do.  Tiie  only  efibrt  in 
that  direction  bas  not  been  an  attempt  to  rationally  account 
for  the  phenomena  without  God  ;  but  it  bas  been  in  the  form 
of  déniai  of  the  essential  character  of  the  phenomena  to 
be  cxplaiued.  But  religions  life,  religious  character  and 
religions  enjoyment  are  ail  grounded  on  religious  expérience. 
About  the  existence  of  thèse  there  can  be  no  question,  and 
atheists  cannot  évade  the  diffioulty  by  denying  the  facts.  The 
fact  of  religious  expérience  can  only  be  accounted  for  ration- 
ally, by  admitting  the  existence  of  God  who  is  in  living,  con- 
scious  and  personal  communion  with  man.  This  grounds  the 
existence  and  relations  of  God  to  humanity  on  expérience,  and 
makes  the  science  of  religion  an  expérimental  science.  The 
power  of  religion,  and  especially  of  Christianity,  as  a  factor 
in  the  progress  and  civilization  of  the  race  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  the  principles  of  pure  naturalism.  Tliis  influence  of 
religion  reveals  God  in  society  and  history.  It  shows  tlie 
Divine  as  a  co  factor  with  the  human,  and  the  supematural 
as  working  under  natural  conditions. 
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Article  XIX. 
Su/num  De%tiny  a  Vttal   Qtieêtion. 

Fbw  questions  at  the  présent  time  attract  greater  atten- 
tion among  scientific  men,  than  tiie  problem  of  the  origin 
of  life.  When,  how  and  wiiere  did  the  human  race  first 
begin  ?  Was  man  a  sudden  création  in  the  complète  posses- 
sion and  fuU  maturity  of  his  powers,  or  is  his  présent  physical 
form,  mental  structure  and  moral  faculties,  the  resuit  of  grad- 
uai development  from  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life  ?  In  the  solution  of  this  question  no  small  research  and 
study  has  been  employed.  And  from  a  scientific  point  of  vîew 
it  is,  no  doubt,  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest.  It  is,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  number  of  volumes  that  hâve  been  writ- 
ten  upon  it,  the  chief  topic  of  thought  and  controversy  among 
those  whose  assumed  office  it  is  to  décide  matters  of  this  kind. 
And  no  mind,  perhaps,  can  be  utterly  indiffèrent  to  it.  It 
would  be  a  source  of  entertainment,  if  not  of  instruction,  to 
people  generally,  to  know  how  and  wliere  humanity  first  started 
on  the  race  of  life, — to  hâve  such  an  acquaintance  with  one's 
genealogical  recordas  to  be  able  to  trace  their  ancestral  iino 
far  back  into  the  primitive  âges  of  the  world.  Indeed,  it 
might  possibly  be  useful  to  us  ail  to  know  the  character  and 
liabits  of  our  more  remote  relations,  whether  tiiey  were  actu- 
ally  beings  like  ourselves,  or  whether  they  were  the  projjjeny 
of  océan  slime  and  mud  deposits  of  some  distant  geological 
period,  and  if  a  family  resemblance,  tendencies  and  charactor- 
istics  hâve  been  preserved  in  an  unbroken  lineage  throiigli  the 
manifold  and  mysterious  changes  of  the  past.  We  certaiiiiy 
hâve  no  désire  to  dispute  the  gravity  of  this  thème,  nor  to 
dampen  the  entbusiasm  of  any  earuest  inquirer  in  regard  to 
it. 

But  what  has  to  us  seemed  exceedingly  remarkable  is  that 
while  thèse  learned  men  are  so  interested  in  searching  for  the 
origin  of  the  race,  they  appear  to  care  so  little  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  its  destiny,  taking  extraordiuary  pains  to  dis- 
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cover  liow  man  came  into  the  world,  and  yet  apparently  so 
indiffèrent  to  tho  methods  of  his  exit,  or  to  his  condition  after 
lie  lias  departed  this  life.  Between  thèse  two  questions,  the 
origin  and  the  destinj  of  humanitj,  it  would  seem  that  the 
latter  raust  be  regarded  bj  far  the  more  serious  and  weighty. 
Whether  we  considor  it  from  a  practical  or  a  spéculative  point 
of  view,  the  prohlem  concerning  what  man  is  to  be  in  the  âges 
to  corne,  possesses  far  greater  interest  than  the  inquiry  as  to 
what  he  lias  been  in  the  obscure  periods  of  the  pasL  A 
freight  of  human  soûls  driftingin  mid-ocean,  without  compass, 
rudder  or  star,  would  not  be  likely  to  care  so  much  about  the 
port  from  wliich  thej  sailed  as  thé  kind  of  haven,  if  any,  at 
wliich  they  miglit  possibly  land.  So  the  race,  generally,  drifb- 
ing  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  on  the  vast  océan  of  time, 
storm-tossed  and  bewildered,  would  not,  we  think,  be  so  anz- 
ious  about  the  place  they  came  from,  as  the  nature  of  the 
shore  or  the  port  where  they  are  finally  to  land. 

But  aside  from  the  developments  and  spéculations  of  science, 
this  question  has  to  every  thoughtful  person  a  profound  Per- 
sonal interest.  As  he  stands  upon  this  oarth  ihat  is  soon  to 
be  his  grave,  with  unnumbered  stars  above  him,  awful  in  tlieir 
cold  silence,  mocking  the  questioning  he^t, — with  the  thou- 
sand  mysteries  of  life,  death  and  sin  around  him, — with  prec- 
ious  and  sacred  memories  of  departed  loved  ^nes  ;  the  questions 
that  must  force  themselves  with  solemn  emphasis  upon  his 
attention  are,  What  am  I  ?  Whither  is  this  rapid  stream  of 
life  bearing  me,  with  ail  whom  I  hold  dear,  and  thegreat  raco 
of  humanity  ?  What  was  this  world  really  made  for  î  What 
is  to  be  the  final  outcome  of  ail  thèse  marvellous  forces  lodged 
in  matter  and  mind  ?  Has  the  Intelligent  Power  who  gave 
existence  to  thèse  things,  any  particular  object  in  view  Himself, 
or  is  this  world,  with  its  wonderful  phenomena,  its  countless 
forms  of  life,  its  sublime  and  perfect  laws,  some  great  side 
show,  to  end  at  last  in  nothing  but  a  grim  burial  of  man's 
dearest  hopes  and  the  complète  extinction  of  man  himself  ? 
Thèse  are  questions  which  the  earnest  soûl  of  ail  âges  and  of 
ail  races  has  anxiously  and  tearfuUy  asked. 
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To  claim,  then,  as  the  scientist  does,  that  the  origin  of  man 
is  a  piirely  sci^ntifio  question,  while  h6  places  the  problem  of 
bis  destiuy  ootside  the  jurisdiction  and  notice  of  science,  is  a 
superficial  and  unworthy  disposai  of  so  serions  a  matter,  and 
unwarrauted  by  a  correct  définition  of  tenus.  Science,  to  be 
sure,  deals  with  facts.  But  are  there  no  facts  in  the  universe 
extenial  to  the  realm  of  physics  ?  Are  there  no  facts  except 
things.recognîzed  by  the  sensés  and  possessed  of  the  quilities 
of  form,  substance,  color  and  weight  ?  Are  there  no  moral 
fSEtcts,  peychological  facts,  facts  brought  to  light  in  the  nature 
and  history  of  man  as  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  being  ? 
Were  it  absolutely  true  that  there  ezisted  no  realities  outside 
the  limits  of  matter,  then  there  might  be  some  show  of  reason 
and  justice  in  this  cribbed  and  narrow  view  of  the  province  of 
scientific  inquiry.  But  we  believe  there  are  facts  f  n  connection 
with  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  whioh,  perhaps,  caunot 
be  ffauged  by  callipors  or  seen  by  mioroscopic  lens,  yet  never- 
theless  are  facts,  graudly  beautiful  and  wonderfuUy  signifi- 
cant,  and  worthy  to  be  treated  in  a  scientifio  spirit.  And  if 
80  treated  will  tlirow  no  small  amount  of  light  on  the  question 
of  human  destiuy.  We  may  also  veutnre  hère  the  prédiction 
that  when  tliis  and  other  great  questions  of  a  theological 
nature  are  ezamined  and  discussed  from  a  scientific  rather 
than  from  a  traditional  point  of  view,  then  will  a  better  day 
dawn  upon  both  the  world  of  science  and  of  religion. 

Yet  whatever  the  methods  employed  in  the  solution  of  this 
question,  there  oan  be  to  the  reâecting  miud  but  one  sentiment 
in  regard  to  its  vital  importance.  Within  the  vast  and  mani- 
fold  fieids  of  human  investigation,  or  the  wide  and  multiplied 
relations  and  interests  of  mankind,  we  can  hardly  conçoive  of 
a  subject  of  such  unspeakable  magnitude  or  tlirilliufç  interest. 
What  question,  indeed,  oan  be  suggested  to  mortal  men  and 
women  of  such  infinité  moment  as  the  question  of  the 
soul's  etemal  future,  the  final  condition  of  this  mighfy  world 
of  humanity, — whether  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  shall  sink  into 
the  utter  darkness  of  annihilation,  or  its  sins  and  miseries  be 
prolonged  in  Unes  parallel  with  the  lifetime  of  Ood,  or  whether, 
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as  a  wliole,  it  sliall  be  delivered,  eventually,  from  ail  obstacles 
that  impede  ils  advanceinent  in  divine  life  and  knowledge  ? 
The  raost  fervent  imagination  stops  in  absolute  amazement 
before  the  vastness  of  sucli  a  problem.  Words,  however  mar- 
shalled,  must  utterly  fail  to  give  any  adéquate  conception  of 
its  magnitude.  Ând  so  precious  are  the  hopes  and  serions  are 
the  interests  involved  in  its  solution,  that  no  person,  we  think, 
can  be  true  to  the  claims  or  wauts  of  bis  owu  spiritual  nature 
who  treats  such  a  matter  with  indifférence. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  causes  often  urged  in  exténua- 
tion of  tliis  indifférence.  Some  of  .thèse  causes,  perhaps, 
invite  sjmpathy  and  toleration  rather  than  rebuke.  There  are 
those  truly  sincère  in  their  désire  for  the  truth,  and  yet  who, 
whilc  earnestly  seeking  for  light,  encounter  difficulties  which 
they  cannot  overcome,  dark  and  inexplicable  things  which  they 
are  unable  to  master.  In  their  intense  longings  and  unwearied 
searchings,  they  find  no  satisfactory  solution.  And  yielding 
to  a  sensé  of  despair  in  thèse  blind  and  fruitless  gropings  for 
solid  ground,  they  utterly  give  up  the  search  with  the  déclara- 
tion that  it  is  a  question  which  must  be  classed  among  un- 
knowable  things,  and  ail  attempts  to  solve  it  will  prove  utterly 
futile;  and  the  inconsistency  of  this  position  is  made  more 
glaring  when  we  find  it  is  assumed  by  a  class  who  exhibit  the 
most  intense  interest  in  the  painstaking  efforts  to  master  the 
problem  of  human  origin.  Tho  prolonged  search  and  a  thou- 
sand  defeats  that  havc/marked  the  attempt  of  the  scion tist  to 
discover  the  secret  of  man's  beginning,  do  not  in  the  least 
cool  his  ardor  or  quench  his  enthusiasm.  Neither  do  thèse 
fréquent  failures  excite  any  wail  of  despair  or  check  investi- 
gation. With  him  it  is  still  an  open  question,  and  one  which 
lie  never  proposes  to  abandon.  Oonfining,  however,  our  in- 
quiries  to  the  realm  of  nature  or  reason,  the  probabilities  are 
that  we  shall  be  just  as  likely  by  scientific  methods  to  ascertain 
the  destiny  of  man,  as  his  origin.  And  if  failure  in  the  for- 
mer task  furnishes  any  good  reason  for  indifférence  towards 
it,  the  logio  is  equally  weighty  against  ail  farther  effort  in  the 
solution  of  the  beginning  of  human  life,  and  bears  also  with 
equal  force  against  the  investigation  of  any  difficult  question. 
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Agaiti)  this  question  is  not  only  serions  and  important,  inde- 
pendent  of  ail  corrélative  interests,  but  its  magnitude  is 
immeasurably  increased  when  its  iutimate  connection  with 
other  weighty  theologioal  and  moral  problems  is  calmly  con- 
sidered.  Its  décision  involves  other  matters  of  no  small 
moment.  So  that  in  treating  this  thème  with  apathy,  we 
nianifest  au  apparent  neglect  aud  a  superficiality  of  acquain- 
tance  with  other  snbjects  in  close  relation  with  the  best  inter- 
ests  of  the  race.  A  right  décision  on  this  spécial  topic  déter- 
mines the  position  the  mind  must  occnpy  on  many  others.  It 
is  the  true  key  to  a  large  number  of  profound  spiritual  prob- 
lems, the  central  sun  in  the  religious  heavens  around  which 
revolve  ail  the  lesser  satellites  of  truth.  Notice  brîefly,  for 
instance,  a  few  of  this  large  family  group  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious questions,  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  this  matter 
of  the  soul's  hereafler,  and  which  take  their  eutire  shape  and 
coloring  from  it. 

1.  It  is  clear  that  a  knowledge  of  the  resuit  of  God's  deal- 
iugs  with  His  children  is  absolutely  uecessary  to  a  right 
understanding  of  His  spirit  and  character.  It  is  evidently  the 
only  way  by  which  we  can  détermine  whether  this  universe  is 
under  the  coutrol  of  a  good  or  an  evil  Deity.  In  human 
affairs  no  one  feels  qualified  to  judge  of  the  skill,  ability, 
genius  or  disposition  of  any  person,  until  he  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  their  plans  and  intentions,  but  especially  of  the  out- 
come  of  their  labors.  What  really  can  we  know  of  the  skill 
of  a  mechanic,  the  genius  of  an  artist,  the  intellectual  or 
moral  qualities  of  any  individuaL  unless  we  know  what  they 
intend  to  do,  or  see  what  they  finally  accomplish  !  Neither 
can  there  be  any  way  of  determining  positively  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  the  Eternal  One,  whether  He  is  a  being  of  kind- 
ness  or  cruelty,  love  or  revenge,  unless  we  hâve  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  purpose  for  which  the  human  race  was  created. 
The  présent  condition  of  things,  either  in  the  natural  or 
moral  world,  can  afford  us  no  adéquate  source  of  information 
on  this  subject.  Because  everything  in  the  présent  is  in  a 
State  of  progress,  the  ultimate  is  not  reached.     Hence  there 
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must  be  mystery  and  unoertainty  in  regard  to  its  oharacter. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  we  confine  our  TÎsion  to  présent  pbe- 
nomena,  and  close  our  eyes  to  final  results,  we  bave  no  meant 
of  settling  tbis  important  question.  It  is  possible  Uiat  God 
in  tends  to  make  tbe  life  He  bas  given  to  man  an  infinité  curse. 
Or  it  may  be  tbat  He  designs  tbe  rescuing  of  His  cbildren  from 
ail  sin  and  evil.  Or,  perbaps,  some  otber  destiny,  sucb  as  tbe 
perfect  extinction  of  being,  awaits  tbem.  But  wbatever  view 
we  take  of  tbe  finality  of  His  dealings,  tbat  view  must  sbape 
and  détermine  our  estimate  of  tbe  Divine  Spirit  and  attributes. 
Tbe  confession  tbat  we  bave  no  fixed  opinion  in  regard  to  tlie 
ultimate  destiny  of  tbe  race,  really  implies  tbat  we  bave  no 
settled  conviction  in  regard  to  wbat  God  Himself  is,  wliat 
kind  of  a  being  bas  created  and  controls  tbe  universe.  Tbe 
one  distinctiy  involves  tbe  otber. 

It  is  not  sujBScient  to  say,  nor  bave  we  any  logical  rigbt  to 
say,  tbat  since  tbe  works  of  Nature  sbow  tbat  God  is  botb 
merciful  and  kind,  His  moral  government  must  necessarily 
Icad  to  some  brigbt  and  bappy  resuit  in  respect  to  His  rational 
offspring.  Tbis  is  simply  beggiug  tbe  question.  Thèse  tem- 
poral glimpses  of  divine  goodness  caq  décide  notbing  concem- 
ing  man's  eternal  future.  Sucb  évidence  is  only  partial  and 
one-sided.  Tbe  otber  and  more  important  witnesses  bave  not 
been  called.  If  man  is  immortal,  tbe  inquiry  wbicb  forces 
itseli  more  strongly  upou  tbe  mind  is  tbe  nature  of  tbe  testi* 
mony  wbicb  tbe  scènes  and  transactions  of  anotber  life  fur- 
nisb  upon  tbis  subject.  Putting  tbe  two  worlds  together, 
mortal  and  immortal,  wbat  is  to  be  tbe  final  issue  of  ail  thèse 
instrumentalities  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Infinité  Spirit  as  afiecting 
tbe  ultimate  condition  of  bumanity.  Etemity,  as  well  as  time, 
must  be  taken  into  tbe  account  before  we  can  form  any  correct 
estimate  of  divine  goodness.  It  is  plain,  then,  tliat  we  can 
know  notbing  definitely  of  tbe  character  or  disposition  of 
God  until  tbey  are  seen  in  the  ligbt  of  thoee  conditions  and 
transactions  tbat  lie  beyond  tbe  tomb,  until  we  know  some* 
tbing  of  tbe  issues  of  His  moral  government  in  tbe  spirit 
world.    Tbe  moment  tbat  ligbt  sbines  in  upon  this  point  and. 
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kiiowledge  lifts  tlie  mysterious  curtain  of  tbe  future  aiid  sliows 
tlie  nature  of  tliât  life  which  spans  the  immortal  âges,  then 
we  hâve  some  yaluable  and  certain  data  upon  which  to  décide 
this  important  matter.     But  not  tili  then. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  end  of  God's  dealings  with  His 
human  family  is  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  deep  mystery 
of  evil.  The  problem  of  the  origin  and  uses  of  evil  in  the 
moral  universe  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  serions  and 
philosopliical  in  ail  âges  of  the  world.  It  has  perplexed  the 
keenest  intellects^  bewildered  the  most  learned,  both  in  schools 
of  metaphysics  and  sects  of  religion.  Varions  hâve  been  the 
attempts  to  unriddle  this  dark  enigma,  to  reconcile  the  exist- 
ence of  sin  and  wrong  with  the  attributes  of  an  all-wise  and 
benevolent  Creator.  Nor  havo  tliese  wrestlings  of  the  soûl 
with  this  subject  been  confiued  to  the  philosopher  and  the 
theologian.  The  humblest  dweller  in  this  world  of  sin  and 
suffering,  the  children  of  afSiction  and  sorrow,  the  victims  of 
wrong  and  oppression,  the  philanthropist  who  weeps  over  the 
wants  and  miseries  of  his  race,  the  desolate,  the  destitute,  the 
aching  heart  everywhere,  thèse  hâve  ail  asked,  with  deep  ear- 
nestness,  why  God  suffered  this  dismal  scourge  to  enter  this 
otherwise  fair  création,  blighting  the  hopes,  withering  the  joys, 
and  embittering  the  cup  of  mortals  ?  What  object  did  the 
Divine  Being  hâve  in  view  wheu  He  allowed  it  a  place  under 
His  government?  Did  He  in  tend  to  make  it  perpétuai,  to  give 
it  an  endless  lease  cf  life  and  dominion  over  the  soûls  of  His 
children,  or  did  He  design  that  it  should  be  temporary  in  its 
nature, — an  instrument  in  the  grand  work  of  moral  éducation 
and  development  ?  Thèse  questions  occur  to  ail  thoughtful 
minds.  How  sliall  they  be  answered  ?  How  indeed  can  we 
expect  to  find  a  solution  to  this  painful  mystery  until  we  adopt 
some  rational  view  of  the  ultimate  results  of  evil, —  some 
opinion  respecting  man's  final  condition.  If  we  hâve  deter- 
mined  nothing  in  our  own  minds  concerning  the  purpose  of 
th%  divine  economy  with  man,  we  hâve  no  means  of  reaching 
any  décision  respecting  the  uses  of  evil,  we  can  know  nothing 
of  the  design  of  the  Almighty  in  permitting  it,  whether  He 
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had  a  benevolent  or  a  malignant  object  in  yiew,  wlietlier  it  is 
to  be  incidental  or  permanent  in  the  aAdm  of  His  creaiiQii. 
Ail  around  us  is  mystery,  and  we  bave  uo  key  witb  which  to 
unlock  its  sealed  portais. 

Going  into  a  maniifaotory  or  the  workshop  of  a  mecbanic, 
we  find  in  the  first  stages  of  the  process  ail  the  materials  in  a 
roiigh,  confused  and  imperfect  state.  We  know,  bowever, 
from  the  biizz  of  tbe  wbeels  and  noise  of  the  machinery  that 
work  of  some  kind  is  in  progress.  Ând  from  the  apparent 
intelligence  and  movements  of  the  workmen  we  couclude  that 
there  must  be  some  definite  purpose  to  be  accomplished,  some 
spécial  uses  to  be  made  of  thèse  discordant  materials,  now 
scattered  in  seeming  confusion.  But  precisely  what  that  pur- 
pose  is  we  cannot  tell  until  we  bave  been  made  acquainted  in 
some  way  witb  the  results.  When  thèse  are  known,  when  the 
end  of  the  process  is  witnessed,  then  we  know  the  uses  of 
many  thiugs  that  before  appeared  strange  and  incompréhen- 
sible. The  préparation  of  the  rough  material,  the  eccentric 
movements  of  the  machinery,  and  ail  the  différent  stages  of 
opération  that  were  apparently  irregular  and  obscure,  are  now 
seen  to  be  clear,  consistent  and  harmonious. 

It  is  so  in  the  moral  world.  Orowing  out  of  the  existence 
of  evil  there  are  obscure  and  dark  things  which  the  human 
mind  cannot  comprehend.  Shadows  dense  and  impénétrable 
blind  the  way  of  man's  earthly  pilgrimage  ;  afflictions  enter 
his  home,  bereavements  oppress  his  heart,  and  a  thousand 
events  occur  in  the  expérience  of  mortals  and  in  the  history 
of  nations  for  which  there  is  apparently  no  explanation.  Ac- 
cepting  the  idea  of  a  God  there  is  evidently  some  kind  of 
a  work  going  on,  mighty  forces  are  in  opération,  the  vast 
machinery  of  human  society  is  in  motion  ;  we  hear  the  clatter 
and  jar  of  opposing  aotivities,  tlie  friction  of  manifold  wants 
and  interests,  more  wonderful  and  intricate  tliau  seen  in  the 
wbeels  of  Ezekiel's  vision.  But  what  that  work  is,  or  what 
that  resuit  in,  to  which  ail  thcse  iorces  and  movements  are 
tending,  we  can  know  but  little  while  we  keep  our  eyes 
fastened  to  the  présent  world.     We  may  search  in  vain  among 
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thèse  elementary  stages  of  hnimn  esifteneo  for  an  atiswer  ta 
this  irrépressible  enigma.  Taking  no  thought  of  eternal 
things,  we  hâve  no  means  of  estimating  the  uses  of  moral 
evil  or  the  divine  purpose  in  its  ordination.  A  more  distant 
view,  a  vision  which  extends  beyond  the  horizon  of  this 
earthlj  state,  is  necessary  to  détermine  its  final  work  and  mis- 
sion. It  is  only  the  broader  sweep  of  the  télescope  bringing 
to  light  some  lar-off  beautiful  world,  that  enables  the  astrono* 
mer  to  3xplain  the  perturbations  and  eccentricities  of  the 
orbits  of  nearer  planets.  And  by  the  same  law,  it  is  only  the 
wider  vision,  opening  to  faith  the  immortal  sphère,  that  helps 
one  to  uuderstand  the  moral  disturbances  and  seeming  irrég- 
ularités occurring  on  this  lower  world.  Looking  beyond  the 
bonndaries  of  time,  the  primary  step  in  the  Greator's  work, 
and  taking  into  our  thought  His  beneficent  and  gracions  pur- 
pose  in  the  final  appointment  of  evil,  we  hâve  the  solution  of 
its  existence.  Tiiis  is  the  key  to  this  great  mystery  that  hangs 
over  life,  the  answering  voice  that  blends  ail  thèse  harsh  and 
discordant  notes  of  création  into  one  grand  and  harmonious 
anthem.  In  this  view  evil  becomes  an  instrument  of  final 
good,  an  educator  in  the  primary  school  of  life,  a  means  of 
spiritual  discipline  by  which  the  race  is  helped  upward  in  the 
march  of  progress.  Under  the  shining  radiance  of  this  truth 
only  is  light  to  be  found.  By  its  sweet  rays  ail  things,  both 
in  the  présent  and  the  future,  are  clothed  in  divine  order  and 
beauty.  The  goodness  of  Ood  is  vindicated,  and  His  ways 
justified  to  men. 

8.  A  further  examination  of  this  subjcct  will  show  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  end  of  the  divine  dealings  with  man,  is 
requisite  as  an  intelligent  foundation  of  moral  duty.  There 
is,  in  the  présent  chaotic  state  of  theological  spéculation,  a 
large  amount  ot  éloquent  advice  about  doing  one's  duty  and 
letting  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  Such  advice,  however 
plausible  it  may  appear  to  the  superficial  view,  exhibits  but 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  true  gronnds  of  duty.  It  is  a 
simple  thing  to  talk  about  the  excellence  of  morality,  the 
value  of  righteousness,  and  the  beauty  of  a  loving  and  obedi- 
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ent  spli'it.  It  is  easy  to  iiisist  tliat  a  maii  slioald  do  his  dutj. 
But  the  question  that  lies  baek  of  ail  moral  homilies  and 
etbical  instruction,  is  the  foiindation  of  duty,  the  motives  and 
reasons  for  the  performance  of  it.  Am  I  told  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  love  and  obey  God  ?  I  should  naturally  ask  for  what 
reason  is  it  my  duty  to  love  and  obey  God  ?  Is  it  said,  Because 
God  is  infinitely  kind  and  good,  and  worthy  of  ray  love  and 
obédience  ?  Such  an  answer,  however,  although  tlie  common 
one,  is  only  assuming  certain  promises  without  the  least  évi- 
dence, and  is  suggestive  to  the  thoughtful  mind  of  anothcr  of 
deeper  împort,  namely  :  How  do  I  know  that  God  is  infinitely 
kind  and  good, —  how  do  J  know  that  He  is  a  being  whom  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  love, —  how  do  I  know,  taking  into  the 
account  the  condition  of  humanity  in  the  présent,  together 
with  what  its  condition  is  to  be  in  the  unnumbered  aiçes  of  the 
future,  that  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  is  infinitely  good  ?  And 
nntil  this  can  be  shown,  there  can  exist  no  motive  for  love  and 
no  claims  lor  obédience.  The  possible  discovery  that  God  has 
given  me  and  those  whom  I  hold  dear,  an  existence  which 
may  prove  in  the  end  an  absoluté  and  unmitigated  evil,  would 
oxclude  at  once  ail  incentives  to  love,  and  even  to  respect. 
And  without  love  as  the  foundation  and  the  motive,  there  can 
exist  no  true,  intelligent  or  acceptable  obédience. 

The  above  considérations  clearly  indicate  how  intîmately 
involved  is  this  problem  of  human  destiny  with  the  grounds 
of  moral  duty.  God  does  not  demand  of  His  chiidren  a  blind 
or  mcchanical  service,  or  a  forced  allegiance  to  His  authority. 
He  seeks  the  homage  of  the  lieart,  a  free,  spontaneous  uplift- 
ing  of  the  afiections.  Such  conditions,  of  course,  can  corne 
only  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  His  moral  character.  The 
soûl  must  be  inspired  by  beautiful  conceptions  of  His  spirit 
and  attributes,  created  by  noble  and  rational  views  of  His 
eternal  care  and  providence  over  His  intelligent  création. 
Tliis,  of  course,  implies  some  settled  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
man's  final  career.  The  theory  that  a  man  can  give,  in  any 
true  or  intelligent  sensé,  his  heart  to  Gk>d  ivhen  he  is  ignorant 
of  God,  and  ignorant  of  His  ultimate  purpose  conceming  liim 
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and  the  objects  of  bis  love,  exbibits  but  a  limited  acquaintaiice 
with  tbo  laws  tbat  control  tbc  human  affections.  Love  springs 
from  intelligence,  from  somo  knowledge  of  the  cbaractcr  of 
the  person  or  being  towards  whom  it  is  cxorciscd.  And  tbat 
knowledgo  must  be  of  a  nature  to  attract  admiration,  kindle 
the  émotions,  win  the  heart.  But  the  attainmcnt  of  tbat 
knowledgc  in  référence  to  the  Suprême  Being  cannot  be  se- 
cured  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  His 
moral  government  and  the  issues  to  which  thcy  finally  lead. 
AU  motives  and  incentives  to  love  must  poise  upon  tbat  one 
moracntous  question,  the  design  of  the  Almighty  in  the  créa- 
tion of  the  human  race, —  they  must  ail  centre  in  the  stupen- 
doxis  thought  of  what  we  ourselves  are  to  be,  and  humanity 
is  to  be,  in  the  endless  life  tbat  awaits  ail  soûls.  It  is  only  an 
acquaintance  with  this  truth,  the  consummation  of  ail  things, 
tbat  can  furnish  man  adéquate  reasons  for  an  intelligent  ful- 
fiUment  of  the  first  and  great  cominandment,  which,  as  is 
admitted,  constitutes  the  basis  of  ail  moral  duty.  The  idea 
tbat  the  souI  can  give  to  God  its  suprême  affection  without 
knowing  something  of  its  ultimate  destiny,  something  of  a 
divine  purpose  in  which  it  bas  an  infinité  interest,  is  simply 
the  climax  ol  absurdity. 

We  bave  no  désire  in  the  présent  article  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject  from  a  sectarian  point  of  view.  Our  aim  simply  bas  been 
to  plead  its  importance,  and  to  urge  its  investigation.  It  is, 
we  believe,  peculiarly  a  vital  question,  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  man's  dearest  hopes,  the  color  line  in  the  différent  theolog- 
ical  beliefs.  It  is,  moreover,  a  practical  question,  involving 
principles  tbat  enter  more  or  less  into  every  department  of  life. 
Wbatever  may  be  our  doctrinal  views,  or  our  principles  of 
moral  action,  those  views  and  principles  should  rest  upon  a 
right  foundation.  None  can  consistently  believe  without  évi- 
dence, or  walk  blindfold  in  the  path  of  duty.  Man  should  not 
only  know  the  rule  but  the  reason  for  the  rule.  Théories  and 
motives  should  both  hâve  positive  knowledge  for  their  basis, 
ratber  than  the  shifting  currents  of  custom  and  tradition. 
Aud  no  one,  we  should  suppose,  who  loves  the  truth  and 
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makes  its  search  and  possession  the  great  and  sacred  object  of 
life,  could  be  indiffèrent  to  sucli  a  subject. 

If,  as  not  a  few  claim,  tliis  is  a  sealed  question,  that  tliere 
are  no  sources  of  positive  knowledge,  no  means  of  reacliing 
anj^  certain  conclusion  in  regard  to  it,  tlien,indeed,  is  the  con- 
dition of  man  most  melancboly.  His  noblest  désires  are  but 
tantalizing  dreams  ;  lus  sweetest  visions  are  but  a  mocking 
mirage,  aliuring  only  to  deceive,  promising  only  to  disappoint. 
We  bave,  however,  no  such  painful  picture  to  contemplate. 
Tlie  Bible  and  Ghristianitj  aside,  if  it  is  preferred,  theu  tbere 
is  a  class  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  intellectual  nature  of  man, 
fuU  of  profound  meaning  and  luminous  with  intimations  of  a 
brighter  spiritual  horoscope.  That  kind  of  a  science  or  phi- 
losophj  which  deals  with  man'simply  as  an  animal,  wliich 
puts  him,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  on  a  level  with 
the  brute, —  which  delves  among  the  rotten  créations  of  the 
past, —  fumbles  among  the  deposits  of  river  ooze  and  océan 
slime, —  digs  literally  into  the  foulest  mud  to  find  the  lineal 
parentage  of  humanity,  the  beginning  of  thought,  genius, 
aspiration,  conscience,  is,  we  think,  an  insuit  tohuman  nature 
and  a  libel  upon  its  Maker.  It  is  only  a  superficial  and  one- 
sided  view,  and  the  worst  side  at  that,  of  the  wonderful  facul- 
ties  and  possibilities  of  man,  anddoes  injustice  to  the  marvellous 
facts  of  his  spiritual  being. 

True  scientific  methods,  as  well  as  impartial  investigation, 
require  us  to  recognize  ail  the  facts  of  man's  nature,  history, 
and  expérience.  There  are  révélations  which  shine  ont  from 
his  nobler  instincts  and  wants, —  facts  traced  by  the  finger  of 
his  Maker  upon  his  intellectual  and  moral  constitution — trutbs 
voioed  in  significant  language  from  every  eamest  longing  and 
devout  aspiration  of  his  bosom.  Has  vaunted  science  nothing 
to  do  with  thèse  in  its  spéculations  concerning  the  beginnings 
of  rational  life  7  And  hâve  they  no  force  or  weight  in  the 
décision  of  that  question  which  above  ail  others  claims  the 
attention  of  mortal  beings  ?  Such  a  class  of  facts,  we  should 
expect,  would  be  as  worthy  of  thoughtful  inquiry  as  the  habits 
of  a  protopla&m  or  the  structure  of  an  animalcule.    A  recog- 
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nition  of  them  by  the  scientifio  mind  in  their  theory  building, 
woQld,  we  are  sure,  do  much  to  redeem  science  from  the 
charge  of  bald  materialism,  which  is  now  so  justly  associated 
with  fts  methoda  of  investigation,  and  also  aid  the  iuquiring 
to  a  right  décision  of  issues  connected  with  man's  eternal  fate. 
And  if  more  attention  were  given^  by  our  Darwins  and  Hux- 
leys  to  the  moral  and  religious  side  of  human  nature,  there 
mtght  be  found  sufficient  reasons  for  bridging  this  chasm  and 
ending  this  conflict  now  apparently  existing  between  religion 
and  science. 


Abtiolb  XX. 
The  Puritans  and  the  QtuAers. 


**  What  was  the  polioy  of  tbe  early  oolonists  of  MasBachnsetts  toward  Quake»  and 
othan  whom  they  regarded  as  introdera?  Wat  this  polioy  in  any  raspoot  objeotk»- 
able,  and,  if  so,  what  exonses  can  be  offered  for  it?"  « 

To  understand  thoroughly  the  policy  of  the  early  colonists 
toward  intruders,  it  is  first  necessary  to  mention  some  of  the 
important  rights  conferred  upon  them  by  their  charter,  and 
to  obtaiu  an  insight  into  their  aims  and  purposes.  This  can 
not  be  donc  without  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  founding  of 
tfie  colony.  An  understanding  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
atïQ  colonists  will  assuredly  involve  an  understanding  of  their 
policy  toward  intruders.  Sinoe  treatment  is  the  expression 
of  policy,  we  shall  then  see  how  the  severity  which  tiiey  via- 
ited  upon  intruders  and  dissenters  was  the  only  consistent 
outcome  of  such  aims  and  purposes  and  rights  as  the  early 
eolonists  of  Massachusetts  had. 

Tbe  Révérend  Mr.  John  White  seems  to  bave  beau  the 

^  In  1881  Mn.  Angutns  Hemmenway  offarad  two  priiea,  known  aa  ^Tlia  Old  South 
PniMi'*  far  tha  beit  two  Besayt  on  the  tabjeot  hera  namad,  open  to  ail  gradnataa  of 
tta  Boatoo  Hig^  and  Latin  Sohoolt  ùi  tba  yeaia  1879-1881.  The  aeeond  priae  waa 
«wardad  to  this  Eesay,  wrltten  by  a  lad  of  only  aiztaan  yeara  at  the  time  of  ita  oom- 
poiftlao.  Wehava  beenebUgedto  omit  aerandpaceaof  the  hiftorioal  introdnetlDB 
ior  the  want  of  ^aoa.— JEdL 
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most  earnest  forwardor  of  the  first  plantiiig  of  a  colony  on 
Massachusetts  Bay.  He  was  made  rector  of  Trinity  Churcb^ 
at  Dorchester,  Englaiid,  in  1605  ;  aud  as  Iiis  parish  was  situ- 
ated  in  a  town  whiclt  supplied  many  of  tho  sailors  wbo  made 
fishing  and  trading  Voyages  to  New  England,  he  was  ijiter- 
ested  in  tlie  establishment  of  a  settlement  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  where  the  mariners  might,  in  their  long  voyages,  be 
supplied  with  frcsh  food,  and  where  they  might  also  bave  the 
strengtliening  influence  of  religions  teaching. 

He  consulted  with  ship  owners,  and  succeeded  in  forming 
a  Company  with  a  capital  of  <£  8,000.  A  pièce  of  land  was 
secured  froïii  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  through  the  agency  of 
Edward  Winslow  and  the  Plymouth  Colony.  A  small  party 
was  despatched,  in  1622,  to  pass  the  winter,  carrying  live 
stock,  and  materials  to  be  used  in  tlie  fishing  trade.  Despite 
the  failures  ot  this  party,  and  the  fruitless  attempt  of  Roger 
Conant  to  reclaim  the  plantation,  Mr.  White  had  the  pleasure 
of  sceing  bis  project  brought  undcr  the  eyes  of  London  by 
the  coming  thither  of  John  Woodbury  for  supplies,  in  1627. 
But  the  Dorchester  company  no  longer  existed.  Its  £3,000 
together  with  more  which,  the  "Planters'  Plea"  tells  us,  had 
been  raised,  were  exhausted,  but, 

"The  Business  .  .  .  being  at  first  approved  by  some 
and  disliked  by  others,  by  argument  and  disputation  it  grew 
to  be  more  vulgar  ;  insomuch  that,  some  men  showing  some 
good  affection  to  the  work,  and  offering  the  help  of  their 
purses  if  fit  men  might  be  procured  to  go  over,  inquiry  was 
made  whether  any  would  be  willing  to  engage  their  persons 

in  the  voyage." 

« 

And  so,  after  considération  of  a  number  of  candidates,  John 
Endicott  was  selected,  who  was  well  recommended,  and  was 
eager  to  erect  a  "new   colony  upon  the   old  foundation." 

After  three  months  of  préparation,  he  started  for  the  plan- 
tation hère.  The  hardier  of  the  first  party  of  colonists,  who 
had  remained  hère,  "not  liking  their  scat  at  Cape  Ann," 
whicb  had  been  chosen  for  its  fishing  groundâ,  removed 
^^about  four  or  five  leagues  distant  to  the  southwest"  to 
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Naamkeag.  Hère  Endîcott  landed.  He  "came  over  to  gov- 
en  ;  "  and  ho  showed  that  he  "was  a  fit  instrument  to  begin 
thîs  wilderness  work"  in  fraternîzing  his  men  with  tho  "old 
plantera,"  jealous  of  theîr  rights,  in  such  a  complète  and 
gontlo  way  that  they  called  theîr  settlemont  Salem,  "the 
peaceful.'*  Thcre  are  not  above  fifty  or  sixty  colonists  ail 
told.  But  thèse,  led  on  by  the  pioneer  Endicott  soon  eut 
roads,  bridge  streams,  clear  away  forests,  and  in  the  next 
spring  (1629)  "begin  to  set  up  ploughing." 

On  tho  4th  of  March,  1629,  the  Royal  Charter,  creating  a 
corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  was  secured  by 
the  Company,  wliîch  had  meanwhîle  jrreatly  increased.  In 
tins  charter  is  contained  the  followîng  clause  : 

« 
"It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  chief  commander, 
governor,  etc.,  of  the  said  compaiiy,  résident  in  the  said  part 
of  New  England,  for  tlicir  spécial  defence  and  safety,  to  en- 
counter,  expulse,  repcl,  and  resist  by  force  of  arms,  as  well  by 
sca  as  by  land,  and  by  ail  fîtting  ways  and  means  whatsoever, 
ail  such  person  and  persons  as  sliall  at  any  time  hercafter 
attempt  or  enterprise  tlie  destruction,  invasion,  détriment,  or 
annoyance  to  the  said  plantation  or  inhabitant.'' 

In  tins  clause  was  full  permission  to  expel  any  one  whoso 
présence  was  not  désirable  to  the  magiatrates  ;  and  they  made 
use  of  it  from  the  vcry  first  sitting  of  the  Court,  proceeding 
to  clear  their  grant  of  ail  judged  ''unmect  to  inhabit  in  this 
jurisdiction."  Besides  this,  tho  gênerai  courts  were  empow- 
ered  to  make  ail  necessary  laws  for  the  colonists,  "so  as  such 
laws  bo  not  contrary  and  répugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  tho  rcalm  of  England." 

This  charter  intended  to  cstablish  a  colony  with  the  govern- 
ment  résident  in  England.  How,  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Cradock,  the  Company  finally  dccidcd  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
government  to  thîs  side  of  the  watcr,and  Winthrop  wasappoint- 
ed  to  Bupersede  Endicott,  is  so  familiar  to  ail  that  it  need  not 
bd  recorded.  A  word  as  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
Fouûders.  • 
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We  bave  already  brieflj  hinted  at  the  causes  of  their 
departure  from  England.  Thej  longed  to  exercise  their 
simple  and  pure  religion  in  a  place  remote  from  the  many 
forms — a  relie  of  popery,— of  the  English  church.  Feeling 
perhaps  a  little  uncertain  as  to  whether  a  suitable  religions 
home  could  be  provided  hère,  they  had  sent  John  Endicott,  a 
staunch  Puritan,  as  a  pioneer.  Their  largest  expeetations 
were  realized  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Higginson's  eheering 
letters.  Then  it  was  that  they  decided  to  take  the  step  which 
was  to  separate  them  forever  from  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

It  is  beyond  question  true  that  the  deepest  religions  spirit  per- 
vaded  the  minds  of  thèse  men.    They  wished  to  found  hère  a 
new  State  with  the  whole  Bible  as  its  statute  book,  where  ail 
English  Puritans  might  find  a  congenial  home.    They  did 
not  wish  to  form  ^^a  colony  which  should  be  a  refuge  for  civil 
and  religions  freedom."    For  civil  and  religions  freedom,  as 
we  use  the  words,  would  bave  completely  subverted  their 
idea  of  government.     Wintiirop  expresses  most  beantifuUy 
the  only  condition  under  which  such  a  goverument  as  they 
desired  could  exist.    He  says  in  bis  ^^Model  of  Christian 
Ciiarity,"  ^*We  must  be  knit  together  in  this  work  as  one 
man."    They  were  fully  prepared  to  eradicate  any  élément 
among  the  colonists  which  should  provent  the  members  of 
that  "one  man"  from  working  in  perfect  harmony.   Undoubt- 
edly  they  had  heard  of  the  trouble  which  Lyford  and  Old- 
bam  had  causod  in  the  Plymouth  Colony.    Thomas  Morton's 
actions  at  WoUaston  could  not  havo  bcen  uuknown  to  them» 
Due  laws  and  puuishments  for  such  men  were  to  be  sternly 
enforced.    We  find  but  one  fact  which  seems  in  the  least 
contrary  to  this  gênerai  idea,  and  that  was  probably  due  to 
their  désire  to  obtain  a  goodiy  number  of  colonists.    They 
seem  to  bave  made  in  the  beginning  no  laws  against  the 
admission  of  distasteful  persons,  and  consequently  had  to 
deal  with  such  after  they  had  obtaiued  a  more  or  less  stable 
position  in  the  colony.    But  tlie  Company  had  no  doubt  that, 
under  the  clause  in  the  charter  above  mentioned,  they  would 
be  able  to  dispose  of  such  n^dcontents  or  intruders  in  a  per- 
emptory  manner. 
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The  deep  religioos  spirit  of  tlie  leaders  was  accompauied 
bj  what  a  late  writer  desoribes  as  ^Hhe  awful  siacerity  of 
ibeir  purpose/'  By  this  they  were  saved  from  mauy  disas- 
ters wfaicb  wonld  otherwise  bave  been  ineTitable.  They 
tnnied  to  tbe  fonutain  of  religious  teaching  net  only  for 
principles  to  guide  tbeir  daily  life,  but  for  tbe  laws  to  gov- 
ern  a  state.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  tbeir  greatest  severi- 
ties  were  yisited  upon  tbose  wbo  were  actuated  by  a  deep 
religious  purpose  in  a  contrary  direction.  In  tbis  we  bave 
an  impressive  example  of  Greek  meeting  Greek. 

We  bave  endeavored,  wbile  exbibiting  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe 
etscly  inbabitants,  to  keep  in  mind  tbat  wo  were  speaking  of 
tbe  leaderê.  We  must  not  be  Icd  into  tbe  idea  tbat  ail  wbo 
oame  over  witb  Wiuthrop  or  Endicott  bad  sucb  bigb  purposes 
and  feelings.  If  it  bad  been  so,  comparativoly  little  atten- 
tentiou  would  hâve  been  paid  to  those  ''dangerous  opinions" 
wbicb  required  so  mucb  législation  during  tbe  first  tbirty 
years  of  tbe  Colony.  There  were  doubtiess  many  wbo  came 
over  with  a  désire  for  gain  ;  and  many  of  tbose  who  came  to 
find  a  religious  home  were  of  tbat  class  upon  wbose 
superstitions  minds  religious  entbusiasts  and  seditionists 
most  easily  work.  It  was  for  thèse  that  tbe  magistrates 
feared.  Winthrop  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
original  purpose  of  the  colony;  neither  were  Endicott,  Wil- 
son,  and  many  wbose  shiniug  virtues  bave  led  a  high  for- 
eign  authority  to  dcsignate  the  early  sottlers  of  Massachusetts 
as  *Hhe  most  remarkable  body  of  men  which  the  worl^  bas 
ever  produced."  No,  none  of  the  "new  and  dangerous  opin- 
ions" could  move  tbeir  firm  spirîts.  It  was  for  the  mon  who 
bad  no  direct  interest  in  tlie  Colony,  but  the  présence  of 
numbers  of  wbom  was  absolutcly  necessary  for  its  perpctuity, 
that  tbe  magistrates  liad  fear.  They  wislied  to  keep  the 
Bible  and  the  Churcb  always  in  direct  connection  with  the 
State.  Nothing  must  come  between.  They  would  rather 
bave  tbe  laws  of  the  Bible  which  had  been  laid  down  bj 
Almighty  God,  with  wbom  tbeir  inmost  désire  was  to  form  a 
dose  covenant,  than  any  which  they  themselves  could  make. 
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This  appears  in  the  fact  that,  for  a  long  time  after  their  set- 
tlement,  they  formed  nothing  liko  a  codo  of  laws.  And  when 
after  a  long  delay  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  form  the  "body 
of  liberties,"  their  former  idcas  filled  it  with  Old  Testament 
texts.  They  were  continually  asking  the  advice  of  the  min- 
isters,  and  many  a  "Thursday  Lecture"  was  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  momentous  question  relating  to  the  good  of 
the  Colony. 

We  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  Puritans  believed  that  the 
State  ought  to  control  the  thought  of  its  inhabitants.  But, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  opinions  of  men,  excopt 
through  their  actions  and  sayings,  they  took  the  utniost  care 
that  disagrceable  deeds  and  sayings  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist  and  influence  the  minds  of  the  members  of  their  colony. 
They  knew  that  their  undertaking  was  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment.  They  hnd  scen  the  partially  or  entirely  unsucccssful 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  plant  colonies  in  tliîs 
country.  They  had  before  tliem  the  examplcs  of  Virginia, 
Maine,  and  the  dubious  hopes  of  the  Plyniouth  Colony.  The 
leaders  had  many  of  thcm  stakod  their  lifc's  happincss  upon 
tlie  successful  consummation  of  their  undertaking.  They 
confidcntly  believed,  that,  if  the  principles  of  their  "theoc- 
racy,"  were  carried  out,  their  hopes  would  be  fulfîlled.  Can 
we  blâme  them  thcn  for  exercising  the  greatest  care  that  "a 
right  mind"  should  be  in  ail  the  colonists?  Or  can  we 
blâme  them  for  apprehending  and  fully  preparing  for  ail  pos- 
sible périls?  le  is  true  that  they  were  mistakeu  in  some, 
even  many  things.  We  know  that  they  wero  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  a  government  which  so  closely  allied  Churcb 
and  State  could  succced.  We  know  that  many  of  the  sever- 
îties  which  they  practiced  were  entirely  uncalled  for.  We 
know  courses  of  procédure  which  would  hâve  been  effectuai, 
without  the  exercise  of  such  severity,  in  producing  what  the 
Magistrates  desircd.  We  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  do  ail 
tins.     But  could  we  of  the  seventeenth  century  hâve  donc  itî 

It  is  indeed  necessary  to  place  ourselvcs  in  the  light,  or, 
as  a  careiul  writer  has  suggested,  under  the  darkuess  of 
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those  times.     We  are  Puritans.  '  We  aro  good  subjects  of 
England.     We  idolize  our  religion,  and  cannot  conform  to 
the  many  formalities  of  the  Englisli  Church.     We  long  for  a 
place  whero  we  can  worsliip  our  God  in  the  simple  Puritan 
fasliion.     Tlje   court   party,   the   hierarchy,  and   the   newly 
formed  party  of  Arminians  are  our  opponents,  and  are  daîly 
becoraing  more  hostile.     We  see  no  hope  of  peace  of  raind  in 
England,  and  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  New  England.    Hère 
is  the  chance  we  hâve  been  eager  to  find — to  begin  a  state 
whero  the  very  ground  upon  wliich  we  are  shall  be  cleared 
and  tilled  by  Puritan  hands.     We  hâve  heard  that  John  En- 
dicott,  whom  we  know  to  be  a  staunch  Puritan,  and  a  very 
virtuous   gentleman,  has  been  senf  over,  and  the  reports  of 
his  work  in  the  new  country  hâve  been  most  favorable.     Per- 
haps  we  hâve  had  a  hand  in  his  nomination.     The  charter 
bas  been  obtained.     Mr.  Cradock  lias  proposed  to  translcr  it 
and  the  government  to  the  colonists  in  New  England.     We 
décide  to  Icnd  our  hands  to  the  cause  which  we  hope  will  pros- 
pcr.     We  join  the  company,  and  picdge  to  transport  ourselves 
beyond  the  sea.  •  We  corne  togcther  with  our  brethrcn  to 
make  final  préparations  for  departure.     By  what  code  of  laws 
shall  we  be  governed?     We  will  hâve  for  our  guide,  for  our 
code  of  laws,  the  Bible.     Who  can  make  better  laws  than 
God  ?     We  hâve  seen  some  of  the  many  books  which  relate  to, 
and  give  the  doctrines  of  the   Quakers,  Ranters,  Seekers, 
Anabaptiste,  and  the  like.     We  hâve  seen  accounts  of  the 
punishment — well-deservcd — inflicted  upon  them.     We  hâve 
seen  how  tiieir  vagaries  bave  tormented  the  English  authori- 
ties.     And  we  hâve  realized  the  impossibility  of  having  har- 
mony  while  each  person  is  allowed  to  express  his  or  her  own 
private  opinion.     Différence  of  opinion   forms   parties,  and 
parties  are  now  almost  revolutionizing  England.     Yes,  the 
stable  government  of  England,  which  has  existed  for  so  many 
centuries,  and  which  we  love,  as  our  mother-country,  with  aîl 
our  hcarts,  has  been  continually  unsettled  by  political  parties 
and  rcligious  enthusiasts.     In  our  new  government,  which 
mtist  at  first  be  weak,  but,  beiug  a  theocracy,  is  built  upon  a 
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0wre  fonndation, — in  our  new  State  sball  we  hâve  any  clash- 
iog  parties  ?  Shall  we  allow  any  of  tbose  aocursed  men  who 
B^  tliemselves  above  Ood's  Bible  with  their  inward  illomina- 
tions  and  révélations,  to  exist  in  oor  new  State  ?  Unbiased 
seeker  for  tbe  trutb,  judge. 

And  now,  having  obtained  an  insight  into  tbe  principal 
aims  and  purposes  of  tbe  founders  of  tne  Massaobusetts  Baj 
Oolony,  let  us  revert  to  tbe  bistory. 

Wiutbrop's  party  left  Yarmouth,  England,  on  tbe  seventh 
of  April,  1630.  Tbeir  ''Humble  Bequest,"  addressed  to  tbe 
^'Best  of  tbeir  bretbren  in  and  of  tbe  Cburch  of  Eugland/* 
sbows  tbeir  deep  feeling  of  anxiety  and  regret  at  parting 
witb  tbeir  Gountry  and  motber  Cburcb,  tben  in  sucb  a  fer- 
ment. Tbe  Governor  wrote,  wbile  on  tbis  voyage,  tbe 
''Model  of  Cbristian  Ciiarity,"  of  wbicb  Dr.  Ellis  says: 
^'For  tenderness  and  devoutness  of  tone,  for  gentleness  and 
serenity  of  spirit,  and  for  loftiness  of  self- consécration  to  un- 
selfisb,  self-sacrificing  aims,  it  will  bo  difficult  to  find  any  like 
composition  witb  wbicb  to  compare  it."  Wintbrop  also 
found  time  to  keep  a  minntely  detailed  journal  of  tbe  voyage. 

Tbe  party  arrived  in  Salem  on  June  12,  after  a  nine  weeks' 
voyage.  Tbe  number  of  tbose  wbo  came  in  tbis  party,  in- 
cluding  tbose  wbo  came  sbortly  afterward,  Dr.  Palfrey  esti- 
mâtes at  one  tbousand.  Tbey  fouud  tbat  tbe  colony,  wbicb 
tbey  probably  expected  to  find  prospérons,  bad  seen  some  very 
dark  days.  More  tbau  a  quarter  of  its  inbabitants  bad  died, 
and  many  were  now  111.  But  Wintbrop  did  not  despair.  He 
explored  tbe  country  round  about,  made  Cbarlestown  tbe 
capital  town,  and  cboered  on  bis  men  to  bard  work  by  bis 
own  example.  la  Cbarlestown,  on  tbe  80tb  of  July,  1630, 
was  founded  wbat  we  now  know  as  tbe  First  Cburcb  of  Boston. 
Hère,  too,  on  tbe  30tb  of  August,  met  tbe  first  Court  of 
Assistants  beld  on  tbis  side  of  tbe  water.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised,  knowiug  tbe  religious  cbaracter  of  tbese  men,  to  read 
as  tbe  first  entry  on  tbe  colony's  records  :  —  ''Imprimis.  It 
was  propounded  bow  ministers  sbould  be  maintained."  The 
action  taken  upon  tbis  subject  fuUy  provided  for  tbeir  mitin- 
tenance. 
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The  Oolony  did  not  at  first  Hoem  lo  prosper.  SioknaBs 
broke  out,  and  deafth  soon  removed  many  of  tbe  most  bon* 
ored  of  tbe  company.  The  épidémie  which  prevailed  at 
Obarlestown  was  ascribed  to  tbe  want  of  good  water.  Find- 
mg  a  good  supply  on  tbe  oUier  side  of  tbe  Charles,  tbey  re- 
moved to  Boston,  wbere  a  Gtoueral  Court  was  beld  on  tbe 
19th  of  October.  And  from  thia  time  tiie  seat  of  govem- 
ment  was  at  Boston. 

A  detailed  account  of  tbe  treatraent  of  intruders  will  not 
be  necessary  to  gur  pnrpose.  Tocite  a  few  of  tbe  many 
cases  will  be  sufficient. 

We  may  perbaps  mention  as  tbe  first  oxampie  of  ^Turitan 
intolérance,"  tbe  treatment,  by  Endicott,  of  John  aud  Samuel 
Brown,  who  refused  to  give  up  tbe  forms  of  tbe  Euglish 
Church.  But  tbe  first  serious  trouble  was  with  Roger 
Williams. 

Williams  arrived  in  Boston  early  iii  1631.  Corning  at  tbe 
time  wben  Wilson,  tbe  teacber  of  tho  First  Church,  was  in 
England,  Williams  was  iuvited  to  take  bis  place.  He  says 
tbat  be  refused  to  accept,  because  the  members  of  tbe  congré- 
gation would  not  coufess  tbat  they  had  sinned  in  communing 
with  tbe  Church  of  England.  The  Salem  Church,  bowever, 
receiTed  him  as  their  teacber,  thereby  incurring  the  disappro- 
bation of  tbe  Court.  Williams  reraaiaod  at  Salem  the  larger 
part  of  a  year,  wben  'Mie  withdrew  to  the  more  benignant 
atmosphère  of  the  Plymouth  Colony."  In  1633  or  1634  be 
returned  to  Salem,  but  was  not  immediately  installed  in  bis 
old  position,  although  it  is  évident  that  the  Salem  congréga- 
tion often  eujoyed  bis  gifts  of  "prophecy."  His  first  protest 
after  his  return  was  agaiust  tho  weekiy  social  meetings  of 
ministère,  as  tending  toward  a  presbytery,  which  would  ^'proj- 
udice  tbe  Church's  liberties."  But  as  this  did  no  public 
barm,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  While  at  Plymouth,  he 
bad  written  a  paper,  questioning  the  daim  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Cdony  to  the  land  which  it  occupied.  Wben  called  to 
account  for  this  before  the  magistrates,  he  professed  pénitence. 
Tbis  is  tlie  only  time  on  record  in  bis  public  life  tbat  he  evor 
retracted. 
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Tlie  ground  whîcli  Mr.  Williams  took  in  tins  case  was  par- 
tîcularly  dongeroiis  to  the  Colony  at  tlii9  time.  For  tlieir 
prospects  of  bcing  able  to  satisfactorîly  answer  the  pending 
charges  from  England  were  far  from  sure  ;  while  only  a  few 
months  before,  the  doîiigs  of  the  colony  had  bcen  called  before 
the  Privy  Council.  And  though  thoso  who  plead  for  the  Col- 
ony had  corne  oflF  with  flyîng  colors,  it  would  hardly  do  to 
bave  such  charges  brought  before  the  government  at  home 
many  times. 

But  the  Salem  church  siill  cherished  its  old  love  for  Wil- 
liams. He  was  agaiii  called,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wish 
of  the  Court,  to  be  teacher  at  Salem.  Hère  he  mado  hîmself 
so  offensive  to  tho  magistrates,  that  they  finally  issued  sen- 
tence of  banishment  agaînst  hira.  Tiie  charge  they  found 
was  that  he  had  "broachcd  and  divulgcd  divers  new  and  dan- 
gerous  opinions  against  the  authority  of  tho  magistrates," 
and  had  written  letters  defaming  the  church  and  government. 
In  the  wording  of  this  charge  we  soe  what  tho  Magistrates 
considered  dancrerous,  and  how  anxious  they  were  that  the 
frccmen  sliould  be  *'bound  togethcr  as  one  man."  They  were 
also  cndcavoring  to  hâve  the  body  of  freemen  composcd  of 
the  best  material  in  tlie  State.  On  tlie  18th  of  October,  1631, 
the  General  Court  haJ  passed  an  order  which  stands  on  the 
records  as  foUows  :  "And  to  the  end  (that)  the  body  of  com- 
mons  may  be  well  preserved  of  honest  and  good  men,  it  was 
ordcred  and  agreed  that,  for  time  to  come,  no  man  shall  be 
admitted  to  tho  freedom  of  this  body  politic  but  such  as  are 
members  of  some  of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the 
same."  A  very  radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  mado  in  1634,  by  the  iiitroduction  of  the  repré- 
sentative sjstem.  The  Fifth  General  Court,  hcld  in  Boston 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1634,  was  composed  of  twenty-four  del- 
egates,  thrce  from  each  of  the  cight  towns  of  tho  colony. 

The  trouble  which  the  Colonists  had  had  with  Roger 
Williams  was  small  indeed  compared  to  that  with  the  sect 
called  Antinomians  which  grew  up  in  the  Boston  church. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  heresy  which  to  us  would  be 
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harmless,  somettmes  langhablo,  bat  which  seemed  to  the  Pur- 
itûu  the  worst  possible  enemies  of  thcir  success.  Growing 
up  within  tbe  church,  its  couverts  do  not  corne  under  the 
class  of  intruders.  For  the  same  reason,  a  considération  of 
the  troubles  with  the  Ânabaptists  and  the  Salem  witches  does 
not  enter  iuto  the  question  of  this  essay.  But  the  same  rigid 
intolérance,  the  same  primitive  and  répulsive  methods  of  puu- 
ishmcnt  were  visited,  more  or  less  harshly,  upon  ail  whose 
présence  or  opinions  were  likely  to  endanger  the  concord  of 
the  Colonists. 

The  coming  of  tlie  Quakers  was  to  put  the  policy  of  the  mag- 
istrates  to  a  final  test,  and  to  teach  thèse  stern  old  Puritans 
that  their  methods  were  not  ail  the  best.  Hère,  again,  wo 
must  go  back  two  centuries  and  more,  and  not  allow  our- 
selves  to  understand  by  "Quakers"  the  like  of  those  who  live 
among  us  now  under  that  name,  and  whose  gentle  virtues 
and  modest  philanthropy  cannot  but  excite  our  warmest 
admiration.  We  do  not  mind  their  little  eccentricities  of 
speech  and  dress  and  manner,  when  we  think  of  their  good 
qualities.  The  Quakers  with  whom  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany had  to  dcal  were  of  a  far  différent  sort.  Indeed,  the 
qualities  which  the  Puritans  condemned,  and  which  they  con- 
sidered  most  threatening  to  the  welfare  of  their  enterprise — 
tlie  désire  to  publicly  express  the  "inner  light"  and  révélation, 
the  contempt  of  ail  law  and  order,  the  public  denunciations 
of  magistrates  and  ministers — how  différent  are  thèse  from 
the  traits  which  distinguish  "owr"  Quakers  of  to-day.  At  the 
same  time  the  beautiful  spirit  which  the  majority  of  the 
Quakers  possessed  in  the  17th  century — as  shown  in  their 
words  spoken  on  the  gallows,  and  their  letters  written  in 
prison — was  unnoticed  by  the  Magistrates  in  their  anxiety 
and  alarm. 

There  is  another  élément  which  we  must  not  leave  out  of 
considération.  The  colonists  had  continually  received  warn- 
ings  from  England  to  be  on  their  guard  against  this  seet. 
Président  Dunster  of  the  Collège  had  received  a  letter  from 
England  containing  such  sentences  as  thèse  :    ^^A  sect  called 
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Quakers  do  continue  railing  much  at  the  ministiy  and  refus* 
ing  to  show  any  révérence  to  the  magistrates.  We  bope 
tliey  will  be  confounded  and  ashamed  of  their  tenets  ;  but  I 
could  désire  that  some  stricter  oourse  were  taken  than  is.*' 
This  is  onlj  a  sainpie  of  the  warnings  which  were  continuallj 
coming  to  the  Puritans.  ^'The  Boston  Magistrates/'  says  Dr. 
EUis,  '^welMnformed  about  the  notions  and  doings  of  the 
^Ranters'  in  the  mother  countrj,  dreaded  a  Tisit  from  them 
with  as  much  dismay  as  that  which  apprehended  the  coming 
hither  of  the  choiera."  Two  weeks  before  the  arrivai  of  the 
first  Quakers  in  Boston,  a  Fast  day  had  been  observed  in  fear 
of  them  among  other  troubles. 

Two  women,  Ânn  Âustin  and  Mary  Fisher,  were  the  first 
Quakers  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  cf  the  Puritan  policy.  They 
were  brought  to  Boston  from  Barbadoes  about  the  Ist  of  July, 
1H56,  on  a  ship  commanded  by  Simon  Kempthorn.  The 
Boston  authorities,  on  leaniing  of  their  arrivai  sent  officers  to 
seize  them  ànd  to  search  their  trunks.  Finding  about  one 
hundred  Quaker  books,  the  Court  passed  three  orders  to  the 
following  efiect. 

First^  that  the  books  found  be  bumed  by  the  public  execn- 
tioners. 

Second^  that  the  women  be  kept  in  the  goal  until  their 
removal. 

Thirdf  Simon  Eempthom  was  to  give  security  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  their  sure  removal.  Nicholas  Upsall,  an 
aged  citizen  of  Boston,  was  interested  in  behalf  of  the  Qua- 
kers, and  during  the  time  they  remained  in  Boston  gaol, 
supplied  them  with  food  ^Mest  they  should  be  starved.*' 
The  intruders  were  sent  back  to  Barbadoes  at  the  end  of  five 
weeks. 

Scarcely  had  they  left  when  a  vessel  arrived  from  England 
bearing  eight  Quakers.  They  were  seized  and  put  into  the 
gaol.  When  oalled  before  the  magistrates,  they  used  the 
most  opprobrious  language  imaginable,  and  one  of  them, 
Mary  Prince,  when  taken  to  Endicott's  honse  for  a  ocmfer- 
enoe  with  two  ministers,  denoonced  them  as  ^irdmgs,*' 
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•*8eed  of  the  serpen V  "BûaPs  priests,"  etc.  Thèse  were  sent 
away  after  eleven  weoks  confinement. 

TIhis  far  there  had  been  no  spécial  législation  against  thèse 
intruders.  But,  on  September  17, 1656,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Fédéral  Gommissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  it  was  re- 
solved  to  ^^propose  to  the  several  (Mènerai  Coarts,  that  ail 
Quakers,  Ranters,  and  other  notorious  heretics  should  be 
prohibited  from  coming  into  the  United  Colonies  ;  and,  if  any 
should  hereafter  corne  or  arise,  that  they  should  be  forthwith 
secored,  and  removed  out  of  ail  the  jurîsdictions."  This  sug- 
gestion was  adopted  by  Connecticut  and  New  Hayen,  and  by 
Plymouth,  which  next  to  Massachusetts,  was  the  most  pes- 
tered  of  ail  the  New  England  Colonies.  Though  ail  of  thèse 
colonies  were  separate  from  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  and  a  discussion  of  their  policies  does  not 
form  a  part  of  the  subject  in  hand,  we  may  say  that  the  same 
gênerai  idea  pervaded  ail  the  New  England  Colonies,  except, 
perhaps,  Rhodo  Island.  "But,"  says  Palfrey,  "among  the 
Colonies  of  New  England  it  is  the  unhappy  distinction  of  the 
chartered — and  therefore  at  once  more  self-confident  and 
more  endangered — Colony  of  Massachusetts,  to  haye  been  the 
only  one  in  which  the  Quakers  who  refused  to  absent  them- 
selyes  were  condemned  to  die." 

The  (General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  meeting  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1656,  passed  their  first  spécial  law  against  Qua- 
kers. This  law,  made  "to  preyent  the  like  mischief  as  by 
them  was  wrought  in  their  natiye  land,"  ordered  that  any 
shipmaster  bringing  Quakers  into  the  jurisdiotion,  should  be 
fined  one  hundred  pounds,  and  should  give  security  fot  re- 
torning  such  persons  to  the  place  from  which  they  came. 
Quakers  coming  into  the  Colony  were  to  be  whipped  and 
closely  imprisoned.  Âny  one  who  imported,  circulated,  or 
concealed  a  Quaker  book  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  fiye  pounds. 
Persons  defending  Quakers  should  be  punished.  "What  per- 
8on  or  persons  sœyer  shall  revile  the  office  or  person  of  mag- 
istrates  or  ministers  as  is  usual  with  Quakers,  such  person  or 
persons  shall  be  seyerely  whipped,  or  pay  the  ram  of  fire 
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pounds."  Nusholas  Upsall  was  the  first  to  suffer  after  this, 
though  in  view  of  his  past  sympathy  with  the  Quakers,  and 
othor  offenccs,  his  pnnishment  was  harsher  tlian  that  pre- 
scribed  in  the  law.  He  was  fined  twcnty  pounds  and  banished 
for  expressing  sympathy  for  the  Quakers  and  speaking 
against  the  law,  when  it  was  published  through  the  town  by 
beat  of  druni. 

The  first  Quakers  to  suSer  under  this  law  were  Ann  Burden 
and  Mary  Dyer.  They  arrived  in  Boston  shortly  after  the 
law  was  passed.  After  two  or  three  months  imprisonment, 
Ann  Burden  was  sent  back  to  Eiigland  ;  and  Mary  Dyer  was 
returned  to  her  family  in  Rhode  Island.  Mary  Clark  left  lier 
husband  and  six  children  in  England,  "that  she  might  warn 
thèse  persecutors  to  desist  from  their  îniquity."  She  arrived 
in  Boston,  delivered  her  message,  and,  after  twelve  weeks 
imprisonment,  was  sent  away.  Next  Holder,  one  of  the  eight 
who  had  been  sent  away  in  the  previous  year,  reappeared  in 
Salem,  and  "spoke  a  few  words  in  meeting  after  the  priest 
was  done."  What  the  character  of  thèse  few  words  was,  may 
be  judged  from  the  treatment  they  called  forth  from  the  mag- 
istrates.  He  was  forcibly.made  to  desist  from  speaking,  and 
was  "had  to  Boston"  on  the  next  day,  where  he  received  thirty 
stripes,  and  sentence  to  nine  weeks'  imprisonment.  But  he 
continued  his  disturbances  and  finally  lost  his  right  ear  in 
pnnishment. 

The  law  against  Quakers  was  amended,  on  Oct.  14,  1657, 
by  adding  penalties  against  entertaining  them,  and  providing 
that  those  of  the  sect  who  returned  after  being  banished, 
should  hâve  one  ear  eut  oflf;  and  that,  returning  agaîn  and 
again,  "they  should  hâve  their  tongues  thrust  out  with  à  red 
hot  iron."  The  first  of  thèse  mutilations  was  inflicted  upon 
three  men  at  the  same  time,  one  of  whom  was  the  Christo- 
pher  Holder,  of  whom  we  hâve  just  spoken.  The  other  was 
nefver  inflicted. 

It  would  not  aid  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  foUow 
minutely  each  case  of  punishment.  We  bave  already  seen 
the  treatment  which  the  policy  and  belief  of  the  Magistrates- 
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made  necessary.  Four  Quakers  sufiered  death  under  the< 
law  passed  iu  1658.  Banisbiug  on  pain  of  death  was  by  ne 
means  an  unuaual  act  for  thc  authorities  of  Massachusetts. 
Tliey  had  passed  similar  orders  before,  and  by  thèse,  had 
never  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  *^The  object  of  this 
severity,"  says  Baucroft,  "was  not  to  persécute,  but  exclud« 
them."  The  Magistrates  ucTcr  persecuted  for  tlie  sake  of 
persécution.  If  the  law  of  1656  liad  been  enough  to  exclude 
the  Quakers,  the  Puritans  would  hâve  been  content.  But 
tbey  held  to  their  right  to  expel  ail  persons  by  any  means 
which  they,judging  from  the  standard  of  their  times,  con* 
sidered  fitting. 

The  Magistrates  certainly  desired  the  death  of  no  one. 
John  Endicott's  stern  voice  was  faint,  speaking  ^^as  a  man 
whose  life  was  departing  from  him,"  when  he  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  against  Bobinson,  Stevenson,  and  Mary 
Dyer,  who  had  returned  afker  being  banished.  Ho  had  told 
them  that  he  did  not  désire  their  death.  But  they,  glad  to 
be  offered  up  for  their  religion,  were  led  to  the  galiows, 
^^walking  hand  in  hand.*'  The  two  men  were  executed  and 
buried  beueath  the  galiows.  But  a  timely  reprieve  saved 
Mary  Dyer. 

The  undaunted  courage,  and  perfect  sincerity  of  thèse 
people  had  procureçl  them  many  firiends,  if  not  couverts, 
among  the  colonists.  Thèse  were  greatly  opposed  to  the  law 
against  the  Quakers.  The  Court,  feeling  embarrassed  in  itr 
position,  caused  to  be  published  two  pamphlets  containing 
^^déclarations  which  had  been  presented  to  vindicate  the  jus 
tice  of  the  proceedings."  Citing  the  pardon  of  Mrs.  Dyer, 
one  of  them  shows  that  the  magistrates  would  rather  bave 
^^their  life  absent  than  their  death  présent.''  The  magbtrates 
probably  thought  that  before  the  final  moment  was  reached, 
tbe  Quakers  would  yield,  and  vice  vena;  but  both  parties,-^ 
one  led  on  by  the  foUy  of  religions  fanaticism,  the  other  prae- 
ticing  that  harsh  policy  which  it  had  not  yet  learned  to  mod- 
ify — persisted  to  the  end.  We  can  but  think  that,  if  the 
gentle  author  of  |^A  Model  of  Ohristian  Gharity"  had  lived, 
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the  deaths  of  thèse  innocent  people  would  never  haye  stained 
the  pages  of  Massachusetts  history. 

Mary  Dyer  coald  not  rest.  She  was  ^^moTed"  to  return  to 
Boston.  Her  husband  wrote  to  Endicott  begging  that  she 
might  again  be  released.  But  the  request  could  not  be 
granted.  At  her  trial  ail  possible  chance  was  given  her  to 
escape  death.  Even  on  the  gallows  she  was  told  that  she 
might  hâve  her  life  if  she  would  but  promise  to  leave  Massa- 
chusetts. But  she  refused  to  accept  her  deliverance  on  those 
terras.  Her  last  words  were  ^^In  obédience  to  the  will  of  tlie 
Lord  I  came,  and  in  his  will  I  abide  faithful  to  the  death.'* 

Humanity  had  now  nearly  couquered  the  Magistrates.  The 
sacrifice  of  one  more  victim  made  it  triumphant.  The  Mag- 
istrates were  loath  to  put  another  to  death.  They  allowed 
many  offenders  to  escape.  But  William  Leddra  must  die 
before  they  could  learn  the  lesson  of  forbearance.  After 
being  found  guilty  of  disturbing  the  churches  at  Salem  and 
Newbury,  this  man  was  banished  on  pain  of  death.  Return- 
ing,  he  was  offered  his  life  if  he  would  but  go  to  England. 
He  refused,  and  was  conderaned  and  executcd. 

'  Winlock  Christison  was  the  next  under  trial.  But  despite 
the  fact  that  his  ofiences  were  most  outrageons,  he  was  con- 
demned  by  only  a  bare  majority  of  the  Court.  But  he  was 
not  destined  to  die.  Before  the  day  of  exécution,  he  ad- 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Court,  saying  that  he  had  *^  found  free- 
dbm  to  départ  if  he  should  be  allowed  his  liberty."  The  Mag- 
istrates were  glad  to  release  him. 

From  this  time,  the  severity  toward  the  Quaker  was  grad- 
ually  relaxed.  The  Court  was  not  ready  for  such  a  décisive 
step  as  repealing  the  law  making  persistent  intrusion  a  capi- 
tal crime.  But  it  passed  laws  with  less  harsh  penalties,  many 
of  which  were  never  inflicted. 

Two  jail  deliveries  were  ordered,  one  in  October,  1660,  and 
one  in  June,  1661.  Whether  or  no  the  ^^king's  missive"  had 
any  effect  upon  the  Magistrates  is  still  a  disputed  point 
among  tiie  best  authorities.  But  it  is  évident  that  the  Puri- 
tans  had  learned  that  their  thirty  or  more  years  of  life 
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together  hère  had  placed  their  government  on  such  a  foun* 
dation  that  dissent  coald  not  easilj  overthrow  it. 

For  a  time  afler  the  decrease  of  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
Magistrates,  the  antics  of  the  Quakers  became  more  absurd 
than  ever.  But  they  soon  lost  the  désire  to  make  public  their 
^4nner  light."  As  they  were  given  more  freedom  of  action, 
their  actions  became  less  free.  The  example  of  Fenn  was 
soon  to  make  a  change  in  Quaker  customs  throughout  the 
world. 

And  now,  what  more  shall  we  say  about  the  policy  of  the 
early  colonists?  Ccmld  any  other  policy  be  expected  from 
those  who  believed  as  the  Puritans  did,  and  had  staked  ail 
iipon  the  success  of  the  Colony  hère  ?  Yiewed  in  the  light 
of  thèse  after  times,  their  harsh  policy  was  certainly  anwise 
and  useless.  Yiewed  in  the  light  of  any  times  they  must  be 
censured  for  having  allowed  four  of  the  thirty  Quakers,  upon 
whom  they  inflicted  punishments,  to  suifer  death. 

We  hâve  named  many  excuses  for  the  conduct  of  the 
early  Colonists  of  Massachusetts,  in  considering  their  aims 
and  purposes.  We  hâve  more  than  once  mentioned  the  com- 
plète power  to  expel  intruders  and  dissenters  given  them  by 
their  charter.  Why,  then,  should  they  be  expected  to  har- 
bor  any  wilfully  disagreeable  person  7  With  the  exception  of 
Roger  Williams,  those  who  provoked  their  severity  claimed  to 
be  possessed  of  that  ^'inner  light"  which  the  Colonists  con 
sidered  most  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  their  Colony. 
Their  danger  was  real,  though  over-estimated.  They  hâve 
been  censured  most  because  their  severities  were  practiced 
upon  those  whose  lives,  however  offensive  their  hérésies  may 
hâve  been,  were  pure  and  chaste.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  give 
arbitrary  judgment  as  to  the  comparative  right  and  wrong  of 
both  parties.  Each  was  under  a  delusion.  Each  was  per- 
fectly  sincère.  Each  had  a  most  powerful  will.  The  contest 
was  between  thèse  strong  wills.  It  is  to  the  crédit  of  the 
Puritans  that  they  were  the  fir?t  to  yield. 
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Article  XXI. 
The  Bestaration  of  Humanity. 

I  DO  not  cousider  the  agitation  for  a  change  in  the  Win- 
chester Profession  of  Faith  to  be  either  a  harmful  or  a  trivial 
one.  It  involves  questions  of  exceeding  importance  and 
which  hâve  not  received  from  us  sufficient  attention  and 
investigation.  If  this  agitation  be  not  stifled  bj  a  compro- 
mise, it  must  resuit  in  this  decided  benefit  to  our  church  :  a 
clear  compréhension  of  important  Christian  doctrines. 

There  are  a  number  of  irrelevant  and  divertiug  questions 
that  hâve  arisen  in  the  agitation  which  ought  not  to  enter  it 
at  ail.  The  objection  to  ail  change,  which  is  felt  so  stronglj 
by  certain  minds  because  of  their  révérence  for  the  fathers 
and  their  work,  should  not  be  allowed.  Each  man's  work 
must  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  work  of  our  church 
fathers  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  common  test.  It  should 
stand  on  reasons,  or  should  be  put  aside.  Then  there  is  the 
natural  nneasiness  under  ail  the  inherited  opinions  of  the 
past,  which  independent  minds  are  apt  to  feel.  But^we 
should  not  reject  the  opinions  of  the  fatheifs  simplj  because 
they  are  such.  It  is  barelj  possible  that  our  church  fathers 
believed  some  things  that  were  true'  in  their  daj,  and  are  as 
true  in  ours.  The  appeal  should  be  to  the  reasons  involved 
in  the  premises.  If  any  expression  in  our  Profession  cannot 
abide  the  test  of  discussion  on  its  mérita  it  should  be  changed  ; 
if  it  can,  it  should  be  retained  even  if  the  fathers  formed  it. 

Another  question  that  has  arisen  in  this  agitation  is  that  of 
confiict  with  conscience.  It  has  been  said  that  the  expression, 
^^restore  the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happi- 
ness"  may  express  trufh  to  some  of  our  people,  but  expresses 
an  error  to  others,  and  so  it  should  be  changed  in  order  that 
a  form  may  be  adopted  upon  which  ail  conld  stand  withont 
ofience  to  conscience.  It  is  perfeotly  apparent  that  the 
simple  statement  by  any  body  of  men  that  a  certain  expres- 
sion is  offensive  to  their  consciences  should  not  be  suflScient 
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reason  for  ohauging  our  Profossion  of  Faith.  The  plea  of 
confiict  with  conscience  ahould  be  allowed  onlj  under  certain 
conditions.  It  shoald  not  apply  to  statements  of  essential 
doctrines  ;  we  are  not  called  upon  to  destroy  the  integrity 
of  our  faith  to  please  any  body  of  men  who  happen  to  be 
connected  with  ûs.  Then  the  confiict  must  be  an  undoubted 
confiict  ;  if  any  one  déclares  that  a  confiict  exista,  he  should 
be  required  to  show  wherein.  His  word  cannot  be  taken 
without  adéquate  reasons.  It  may  be  that  the  matter  bas 
not  been  suffioiently  investigated  ;  certain  terms  may  hâve 
been  misunderstood  or  oyer-looked,  which  will  explain  away 
the  confiict  when  their  just  meaning  is  allowed.  The  discus- 
sion of  reasons  should  reveal  the  existence  of  a  confiict,  or  it 
should  not  be  urged  as  reason  for  a  change. 

Then  after  discussion  it  may  be  said,  ^^We  hold  to  our  first 
opinion  in  spite  of  the  discussion  ;  the  expression  is  obuox- 
ious,  and  should  be  changed  to  avoid  our  unalterable  objec- 
tion, and  to  give  us  one  we  can  ail  receive."  This  position 
ignores  utterly  the  reasons  for  the  change,  and  may  be  held 
as  teuaciously  by  a  man  who  bas  no  reasons  to  give  as  by  one 
who  bas  ail  needful  reasons.  It  is  the  attitude  of  one  who, 
having  entered  the  lists  for  the  prize  claims  it  in  spite  of  the 
issue  ;  who,  haviug  submitted  his  case  to  the  court,  deraands 
the  verdict  regardless  of  évidence  and  argument.  The  ex- 
pression in  debate  bas  been  assailed,  first,  as  teaching  an 
error  in  doctrine  ;  second,  as  ofiéusive  to  the  consciences  of 
many  of  our  people.  Thèse  are  the  reasons  to  be  examined. 
If  they  will  bcar  examination  the  expression  should  be 
changed  ;  if  not,  it  should  be  retained.  We  are  not  to  make 
changes  in  even  the  least  important  parts  of  our  church 
organization, — such  as  our  By-Laws  or  Bules  of  Order — with- 
out suflScient  reason.  How  much  greater  reason  should  we 
demand  before  changing  that  most  fundamental  thing  in  our 
organic  life  :  the  Profession  of  Faith,  which  bas  been  passed 
upon  by  ail  our  State  Conventions,  adopted  by  nearly  ail  our 
parislies,  and  subscribed  to  by  every  minister  in  our  church. 

In  examing  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ^^restore  to  holiness 
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and  happiness,"  the  term  ^^restore"  first  demands  attention. 
It  means  to  return  to  some  former  state  or  condition  ;  and  is 
always  used  with  respect  to  some  certain  particnlar.  Bestor- 
ation  in  ail  particulars  is  an  utter  impossibility,  as  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place  which  forbid  the  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  any  past  state  or  condition.  It  is  used  with  référence 
to  some  gênerai  attrjbute,  which  underlies  the  manj  inci- 
dents of  life.  For  instance,  a  man  is  restored  to  health, 
thougli  lie  lost  it  in  his  infancy.  The  gênerai  term  health 
may  be  predicated  of  ail  stages  of  man's  physical  being  ;  and 
when  we  speak  of  his  restoration  to  health,  we  are  not  under- 
stood  as  implying  a  return  to  âge,  stature,  or  any  other  inci- 
dent of  his  life  except  the  one  thing  health.  So  when  we 
speak  of  man's  restoration  to  holiness  and  happiness  we  hâve 
only  thèse  two  particulars  in  mind,  and  must  not  be  held  to 
imply  either  that  man  is  to  be  returned  to  a  condition  of  weak- 
ness,  ignorance,  and  innocency,  or  that  his  primai  condition 
was  the  same  as  his  final  condition  in  respect  to  strength, 
wisdom,  and  virtue.  If  holiness  and  happiness  are  gênerai 
terms  applicable  to  ail  stages  of  man's  life  from  his  birth  into 
life  to  his  perfection  in  heaveu,  then  we  may  properly  speak 
of  his  being  restored  to  them  ;  though  in  respect  to  ail  other 
things,  âge,  expérience,  strength,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  be 
may  hâve  undergone  many  and  marked  changes. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  ^Mioliness"  is  often  confounded 
with  that  of  righteoiisness,  while  the  two  belong  to  entirely 
différent  Unes  of  thought.  Righteousness  has  a  moral  mean- 
ing, signifying  habituai  obédience  to  a  moral  law  ;  while  holi- 
ness is  a  religions  term.  Its  source  is  in  the  Bible.  There 
it  almost  invariably  means  sacredness  to  6od  ;  and  is  appli- 
cable to  places,  times,  and  things,  as  well  as  persons.  The 
adjective  holy  occurs  479  times  in  the  Bible,  and  in  ail  cases 
aave  12  signifies  sacredness  to  God.  It  is  applied  to  the 
ground,  to  certain  days  of  the  week,  to  the  oils  and  ointments 
used  in  religions  service,  to  the  vestments  of  the  priests,  to 
the  water  used  in  the  sacrifices,  to  the  sacrifices  themselves, 
to  the  temple  etc.  etc.    This  usage,  which  distinguishes  the 
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Word  from  the  word  righteousness,  springs  from  the  Biblical 
idea  that  ail  things  belong  to  Ood,  are  sacred  to  His  purposes, 
and  must  be  nsed  to  serre  thom.  So  wheiiever  anything  was 
spoken  of  in  tliis  relation,  it  was  spoken  of  as  holy.  The 
word  when  applied  to  man,  lias  the  same  significance.  Mah 
is  holy  becaùse  he  is  made  in  God's  image,  a  spiritual  temple 
created  for  Gbd's  worship,  in  the  very  constitution  o(  Jiis 
being  formed  for  the  service  of  6od,  and  destined  to  the  fui- 
filment  of  the  Divine  Will.  In  the  same  sensé  in  which  the 
temple  is  spoken  of  as  holy,  man  is  spoken  of  as  holy.  Thi» 
Biblical  usage  of  the  term  bas  determined  its  n^e  in  theology  ; 
and  any  other  meaning  is  not  only  a  perversion  of  its  original 
and  natural  meaning,  but  springs  from  a  confusion  as  to  the 
field  of  thought  in  which  it  should  be  employed. 

There  is  tins  broad  distinction  which  every  one  must  feel 
between  the  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  man  and  as  applied 
to  other  things  :  man  is  a  moral  being,  having  a  moral  na- 
ture, capable  of  growth  in  character.  Holiuess  in  a  devel- 
oped  human  soûl  is  accompanied  by  righteousness  ;  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  righteousness  is  not  identical  with  it, 
but  associated  with  it  through  the  development  of  the  will. 
Human  nature  devoted  as  it  is  to  the  purpose  of  Gk>d,  is  holy 
even  before  the  dawn  of  character.  With  the  rise  of  percep- 
tion, thought,  émotion,  and  will,  if  the  man's  nature  still  re- 
mained  sacred  to  Ood's  purpose  in  this  growth  of  its  énergies, 
he  grows  in  holiness,  and  becomes  righteous  in  character  as 
well  ;  but  his  nature  retains  its  former  and  fundamental  rela- 
tion to  its  Divine  Creator.  Just  as  health  in  a  man  is  accom- 
panied by  strength,  so  holiness  in  a  man  is  accompanied  by 
righteousness  ;  though  health  in  a  babe  is  without  strengtli,  as 
holiness  in  a  babe  is  without  righteousness.  The  holy  child  ' 
Jésus  cannot  be  said  to  hâve  been  righteous  In  tliis  expres- 
sion the  word  is  true  to  its  common  meaning. 

With  this  explanation  of  tcrms  we  will  consider  some  of 
the  doctrines  involved  in  the  discussion.  The  original  nature 
of  man  is  one.  Turning  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  we 
read  in  the  first  chapters  ot  Gtenesis  that  man  was  made  iu 
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tbe  image  of  Ood.  AU  through  the  Bible  we  fiiid  that  man 
M  God's  cbild  by  virtoe  of  bis  very  uatore,  tiiat  lie  is  destined 
to  Gk>d'8  serrice,  organized  for  obédience,  made  for  a  dweller 
in  God's  home.  God  showed  Moses  the  pattem  of  tbe  temple 
to  tjpify  tlie  temple  in  the  souI  of  man,  the  rites  and  oeremo- 
nies  to  typify  tlie  uatural  service  of  man's  spiHt,  and  the 
moral  law  to  meet  the  needs  of  man's  moral  nature.  Jesna 
declared  the  near  relationsliip  betweeu  Gk>d  and  man  in  their 
«piritual  being,  made  worship  and  religion  exercises  of  man'a 
4ipiritual  being,  and  perfected  morality  by  declaring  it  to  be 
the  right  activity  of  man 's  spiritual  énergies.  He  declared 
tliat  children  in  their  purity  were  members  of  his  kingdom» 
whicli  in  effect  is  to  déclare  that  man  is  a  citizen  of  that 
kingdom  by  birthright  and  not  by  adoption. 

This  thought  bas  been  in  the  minds  of  Christian  tbinkers 
from  the  very  beginuing.  The  early  churcb  fathers  believed 
tliat  man  started  pure  aud  innocent,  but  without  virtue. , 
Clément  of  Âlexandria  ^^maintained  that  Adam  was  created 
perfect,  not  in  respect  to  moral  excellencies,  but  in.  respect  to 
Iiis  capacity  of  receiving  virtue."  So  careful  were  the  early 
fathers  to  disdaim  man's  original  possession  of  moral  excel- 
lences that  they  discriminated  between  tbe  image  of  God  and 
likeness  unto  Him.  The  doctrine  oi  original  righteousuess  ^ 
was  not  lield  till  the  time  of  Augustine  [8Ô3-430  A.D.]  and 
not  formulated  till  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  tliir- 
teenth  century.  Even  during  tliis  period  there  were  many 
who  clung  to  the  Christian  idea  that  man  was  created  only  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  not  perfect  in  righteousness. 

At  the  présent  day  tliere  are  certain  misconceptions  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  original  nature  of  man,  which  I  wish  to  name 
at  this  point.  First,  it  is  thought  that  man  started  but  half* 
equipped  with  the  éléments  of  hin  essential  being,  and  that 
others  hâve  come  to  him  on  the  road.  But  this  contradicta 
not  only  the  teachings  of  Scripture  which  represent  man's 
nature  as  the  ima^e  of  God,  but  tbe  law  of  destiny  which 
requires  that  organization  shall  be  prophétie  of  its  growth, 
tbe  law  of  éducation  which  demands  the  présence  of  the 
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powers  to  be  drawn  ont,  and  the  fandamental  position  of  tlie 
doctrine  of  évolution,  that  nothing  in  a  species  can  be  evolved 
from  it  wbicb  is  not  involved  in  it.  Second,  tiie  miscouception 
that  because  man  started  low  down  in  the  scale  of  moral 
growth,  bis  first  estate  was  one  of  sin.  Man  may  not  bave 
been  observant  of  the  bighest  moral  laws  in  bis  early  life,  but 
we  must  not  suppose  tliat  be  started  with  a  nature  specially 
fitted  for  bostility  to  Ood's  will.  Quite  the  contrary,  man 
liad  faculties  given  him  to  discern  the  truth  and  bis  duties 
involved  therein.  His  nature  was  created  for  obédience,  and 
sin  was  only  a  possibility  to  wbicb  the  soûl  was  liable  from 
its  weakness  ;  as  a  tnmble  is  a  liability  in  a  cbild's  attempt 
to  walk,  and  not  the  natural  function  of  the  limbs.  As  the 
locomotory  muscles  were  given  man  to  walk  upriglitly  and 
not  to  tumble  him  in  the  dust  ;  so  the  faeulties  of  the  soûl 
were  given  man  to  enable  him  to  obey  Ood's  will,  and  not  to 
commit  sin.  In  the  original  constitution  of  man 's  moral 
being,  he  was  destined  for  God'd  service  ;  ^^Holiness  unto  the 
Lord  "  was  the  inhérent  law  of  bis  being  from  the  very 
beginning. 

There  is  a  certain  doctrine  beld  by  Christian  tbinkers 
wbicb  dénies  this,  and  wbicb  is  to  be  the  only  important 
antagonist  of  Uuiversalism  in  the  near  future,  the  doctrine 
of  Gonditional  Immortality.  This  doctrine  teacbes  that  the 
human  soûl  is  mortal,  and  that  immortality  is  obtained  on 
condition  of  adopting  the  life  of  Jésus.  We  bave  said  that 
this  doctrine  is  to  be  our  only  antagonist  in  the  near  future. 
Universalism  bas  always  stood  on  the  ground  that  man  is 
an  inaliénable  child  of  Ood  ;  that  be  cannot  be  lost  for- 
ever,  because  the  features  of  the  Eternal  Ood  are  imperisb- 
ably  stamped  upon  bis  soûl,  because  the  germ  of  immortal 
life  is  born  in  every  child  of  bumanity  ;  and,  wbile  it  may  be 
injured  in  its  growth  by  sin,  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  Univer- 
salism bas  always  taught  that  the  soûl  of  man  is  the  temple 
of  Ood,  fit  for  His  worship  and  indwelling,  boly  to  Him  and 
His  service  ;  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  like  the  spirit  of 
Oody  answering  to  the  influence  of  that  spirit,  and  capable  of 
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growing  iuto  perfected  likeness  unto  it.  If  now  we  are  to 
call  in  question  this  past  attitude  of  our  cliurch,  and  deny 
the  attribute  of  holiness  to  human  nature,  we  are  to  lay  onr- 
selves  open  to  the  successful  attack  of  the  believers  in  Oondi- 
tional  Immortality,  and  surrender  the  ground  on  which  we 
hâve  gained  our  victories  for  the  doctrine  of  UniversBl  salva- 
tion.  We  are  not  to  claim  that  man  had  a  perfected  moral 
nature  ;  but  we  are  to  affirm  that  the  beginnings  ot  moral 
life  were  in  him  from  the  start,  that  he  had  a  spiritual  being 
akin  to  the  spiritual  being  of  God,  that  by  virtue  of  this 
being  he  is  the  holy  temple  of  God's  spirit,  and  by  its  influ- 
ence is  to  become  perfect  as  Ood  is  perfect. 

We  come  now  to  the  doctrine  of  nn.  Most  Christian 
thinkers  hâve  been  and  are  agreed  as  to  its  nature,  as  an  act 
of  the  will  in  conscious  violation  of  the  will  and  law  of  Qoà. 
The  efifects  of  sin  are  a  subject  that  has  divided  the  thinkers 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  that  still  divides  them.  The 
early  church  fathers  regarded  it  as  a  fall,  and  in  its  effects 
injuring  the  natural  powers  of  man's  being,  moral,  mental, 
and  physical.  The  estent  of  the  injury  was  variously  esti- 
mated.  It  awaited  the  dark  times  of  Mediœvalism  to  become 
a  fatal  injury,  and  the  plunge  of  the  soûl  into  total  depravity. 
Since  then  the  minds  of  men  hâve  slowly  felt  their  way  ont 
of  this  gloomy  view  of  human  nature,  and  toward  the  view 
of  the  earliest  Christian  thinkers. 

As  an  act  of  the  will  in  violation  of  the  will  of  God,  it 
puts  man  in  discord  with  the  laws  of  God  in  the  moral  uni- 
verse,  the  laws  of  tlie  natural  universe,  and  the  laws  of  man's 
own  moral,  mental,  and  physical  being.  In  its  relation  to 
the  nature  of  man  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  influence  hostile 
to  its  natural  growth,  not  only  dwarfing  his  powers,  but 
degrading  and  corrupting  them,  being  to  the  soûl  precisely 
what  disease  is  to  the  body.  In  respect  to  its  bearing  on 
God's  purpose  with  man,  it  may  be  said  to  divert  him  from 
the  true  patli  of  that  purpose,  delaying  him  in  his  journey 
along  it,  and  as  long  as  it  ezists  in  his  soûl  preventing  his 
attainment  of  the  goal.  In  respect  tohis  relations  to  God  it 
may  be  said  to  be  a  disturbance  of  them. 
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There  are  views  of  siii  that  do  not  allow  tliat  it  is  an 
injury  done  the  souI  and  its  relations.  One  is  a  confused 
idea  that  man's  primai  condition  was  morally  misérable  from 
which  he  has  been  gradually  working  his  way  upward.  The 
other  is,  that  sin  is  no  injury  but  rather  a  benefit,  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  conscience,  becoming  tlie  occasion  of  groater 
strength  and  skill  in  moral  living.  Only  to  state  thèse  posi- 
tions is  to  show  their  utter  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  and  of  common  expérience. 

The  third  doctrine  involved  in  this  discussion  is  the  doctrine 
of  salvatian.  Upon  this  there  hâve  been  and  are  three  prin- 
cipal positions  taken  :  First,  that  as  sin  totally  depraved  the 
human  race,  making  it  unable  of  itself  to  return  to  Ood,  it  is 
to  be  restored  by  Ood's  récréative  power  and  grâce  to  its 
primœval  perfection  ;  second,  that  as  Gk>d  plauted  the  germs 
of  its  perfect  nature  in  the  soûl,  salvation  is  nothing  but  édu- 
cation ;  the  third  position  is,  that  as  Gk>d  made  man  in  His 
own  image,  weak  and  ungrown,  and  llable  to  sin,  as  man  fell 
into  sin,  wandering  from  his  appointed  pathway,  perverting 
the  natural  relations  of  his  life,  salvation  consista  in  the  res- 
toration  of  the  nature  to  its  purity  and  proper  relations. 

This  position  has  been  substantially  held  by  ail  Universal- 
ists  since  the  days  of  Murray.  In  regard  to  man's  original 
nature,  they  hâve  avoided  the  Calvinistic  dogma  of  original 
righteousnoss  on  the  one  side  and  of  original  dégradation  on 
the  other,  teaching  that  man  was  originally  the  type  and 
germ  of  what  he  is  to  become.  In  regard  to  the  effects  of 
sin  they  hâve  avoided  the  dogma  of  total  depravity  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  blessedness  or  harmlessness  of  sin  on 
the  other,  teaching  that  sin  is  a  fall  and  an  injury  done  the 
soûl  and  its  relations.  In  regard  to  salvation  they  hâve 
avoided  on  the  one  hand  the  idea  of  a  complète  change  of 
nature,  and  on  the  other  of  mère  éducation,  holding  that 
human  nature  must  first  be  restored  to  its  purity  and  proper 
relations  and  then  educated  to  its  utmost  perfection. 

Having  made  a  survey  of  the  doctrines  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion, we  will  now  examine  the  question  of  the  rétention 
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or  change  of  tho  terms  ^^restore  to  holiness  and  happiness.'* 
It  is  said  that  they  teach  the  dogmas  of  original  righteou»- 
ne88  and  the  fall  therefrom.  It  is  said  that  thej  teach  that 
man's  destiny  is  tliat  he  shall  he  retarned  to  the  point  whence 
he  started.  To  show  the  fallacy  of  this  statemeut  let  us  take 
an  illustration.  A  person  is  taken  sick  in  childhood,  and 
lives  in  his  disease  iintil  middle  âge,  when  he  is  restored  to 
healtli.  No  one  considers  that  this  restoration  to  health  im- 
plies a  return  to  the  stature,  weakness,  and  inexpérience  of 
childhood.  So  when  we  speak  of  pianos  restoration  to  holi- 
ness,  we  are  npt  to  be  understood  to  mean  his  return  to  the 
primai  identical  condition  of  his  nature  in  ail  respects. 

But  it  is  said  man  was  not  holy  nor  happy  in  anj  respect. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Before  man  sinned  he  was  sacred  to  the 
purpose  of  God,  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  his 
birthright,  and  if  he  could  hâve  been  kept  from  sin  would 
hâve  growa  to  perfection  in  that  kingdom.  Sin  iujured  his 
nature,  and  defiled  the  holiness  of  his  being.  The  use  of  the 
Word  holiness  is  significant  in  this  connection.  The  Bible  deals 
with  Ood,  and  with  ail  things  as  belonging  to  Him  ;  it  deals 
with  man  as  related  to  Him  ;  and  man's  proper  and  funda- 
mental  relation  is  holiness  unto  the  Lord.  It  is  an  especially 
fitting  Word  to  use  whenever  the  doctrine  of  sin  is  touched 
upon.  Sin  is  a  disturbance  of  man's  fundamental  relation  to 
the  will  of  Ood  ;  that  is,  man's  holiness  is  the  thing  defiled. 
It  is  to  that  then  that  man  must  be  restored. 

But  it  is  objected  that  simple  restoration  to  holiness  in  the 
sensé  implied,  does  not  fully  describe  man's  destiny.  It  may 
be  replied  that  it  describes  it  quite  as  fully  as  the  word  save 
which  means  to  free  from'  sin,  and  which  may  apply  to  man 
anywherë  along  the  Une  of  progress.  If  we  examine  the 
phrase  ^^restore  to  holiness"  we  shall  find  that  it  contains  a 
more  positive  meaning  tlian  the  négative  one  of  save.  If  we 
speak  of  the  restoration  of  a  man  to  health  we  mean  that  the 
man's  whole  physical  being  is  healthy  ;  that  is,  the  organs, 
powers,  and  functions  of  the  man  are  healthy.  So  when  we 
speak  of  the  ^'restoration  of  the  human  family  to  holiness," 
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we  have  in  mind  the  re-dedication  of  the  human  family  with 
ail  its  acquired  expérience,  wisdom,  and  virtoe  to  the  service 
of  Ood.  Salvation  from  sin  is  but  a  part^  sacredness  to  Ood 
is  the  vaster  whole.  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28,  dedarea 
that  the  end  cometh  when  Christ  shall  hâve  abolished  ail 
rnle,  authority,  and  power,  destroyed  ail  enemies,  and  sub- 
jeçted  ail  thuigs  to  Ood..  What  vaster  progress  lies  beyond 
the  subjection  of  the  human  family  to  tlie  will  of  Ood  we  are 
not  told. 

The  words  ^^restore  to  holiness  and  happiness"  are  prefer* 
able  to  the  word  ^'save''  in  tliese  several  particulars.  First, 
they  imply  that  man  had  an  original  moral  nature  to  whose 
lost  relations  he  is  io  be  restored  ;  second,  they  describe  the 
fundamental  relation  of  that  nature  as  one  sacred  to  Gh>d  ; 
third,  tliey  carry  the  idea  that  sin  injured  and  defiled  this 
relation  ;  fourth,  they  involve  the  proper  treatraent  of  sin  in 
the  attainment  of  destiny  ;  and  fifth,  tliey  add  the  positive 
élément  of  subjection  to  the  Divine  Will.  Thèse  woi'ds  are 
pregnant  with  the  Christian  thought  of  nineteen  centuries. 
It  may  be  the  men  who  wrote  our  Profession  did  not  compre- 
hend  their  full  meaning;  but  who  realizes  the  fuU  meaning  of 
any  gênerai  term  in  use  ?  History  empties  itself  into  words  ; 
and  we  use  them  unheedingly,  as  a  child  might  play  with 
the  heirloom  of  some  ancient  family. 

There  is  one  considération  that  seems  especially  wor- 
thy  of  notice  making  against  the  change  contemplated.  We 
are  required  to  give  up  the  terms  ^^restore  to  holiness"  in 
the  face  of  an  attack  upon  them,  we  are  to  yield  to  an  objec- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  man's  original  holiness,  of  tlie  fall 
therefrom,  and  the  restoration  thereto.  The  reason  alleged 
for  this  objection  is  that  the  terms  în  debate  describe  doc- 
trines of  Calvinism  that  are  false  ;  original  righteousness  and 
the  iall  therefrom.  But  far  back  of  Calvinism  stands  a  doc- 
trine conceruing  the  original  nature  of  man  of  which  that  of 
original  righteousness  is  a  moustrous  perversion,  and  a  doc- 
trine of  the  fall  of  which  Calvin's  idea  is  an  eza^geration. 
There  are  great  historié  truths  lying  in  the  consciousness  of 
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Ûim  ChrîsiiaD  âges  wliich  form  tlie  members  and  bodj  of 
Christian  doctrine.  Tbese  traths  were  pure  though  ungrown  in 
the  earlj  âges.  With  the  corruption  of  Cliristianitjr  thej  be- 
came  corrupted  and  their  growth  distorted  ;  and  thèse  corrup- 
tions and  distortions  remain  until  to-day.  The  business  of  tlie 
Universalist  church  is  to  re-interpret  thèse  truths,  and  an- 
nounce  thein  in  their  natural  proportions.  But  this  agitation 
for  change  demands  that  two  of  thèse  great  doctrines  be  eut 
away  from  the  bodj  altogether,  and  because  thej  hâve  been 
distorted.  We  hâve  not  given  up  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment,  because  that  bas  .been  misunderstood  and  misrepro- 
sented,  nor  that  of  forgiveness,  nor  that  of  judgment,  nor  that 
of  punishmeut.  We  bave  held  firmly  to  the  great  historic 
truths  of  Christianity  and  eudeavored  to  purify  them  from 
their  misconceptions.  There  is  a  sensé  in  which  Ood  made 
man  holj,  and  tliat  sensé  is  essential  to  our  defence  of  our 
distinctive  doctrine  ;  there  is  a  sensé  in  which  sin  is  a  fall, 
and  Ihàt  too  is  essential  to  the  defence  of  the  truth  ;  there 
is  a  sensé  in  which  liumanitj  is  to  be  restored  to  its  last  rela* 
tion  of  lioliness,  and  that  sensé  is  the  vital  élément  in  the 
doctrine  of  salvation.  We  are  not  to  surrender  thèse  truths; 
we  shall  need  tliem  in  our  future  work.  Men  are  breaking 
away  from  the  old  faiths,  and  not  only  are  giving  up  their 
hold  on  the  errors  that  hâve  corrupted  the  pure  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  in  tlieir  haste  are  missing  the  truths  con- 
cealed  beneath  tUe  errors.  Some  church  must  stand  by  thèse 
truths  in  their  purity,  and  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  the 
gathering  togetlier  of  the  wandcrers.  Sliall  we  join  in  thèse 
departures?  Shall  we  not  rather  stand  on  tlie  historic 
ground  of  Christian  truth,  and  to  ourselves  call  thèse  men 
back  ?  Shall  wo  take  from  our  coming  schofars  the  immense 
advantage  there  is  to  them  in  haviiig  a  position  which  shall 
enable  them  to  look  back  on  ail  the  centuries  of  Christian 
thought,  and  discern  the  truth  working  its  way  down  toward 
tlie  présent  through  the  lives  and  minds  of  the  âges  ?  Rather 
let  us  leave  them  the  principles  thafshall  interpret  the  prog- 
rcss  of  Christian  doctrine. 
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Article  XXII. 
"Tl<5  Celeêtial  EartJC'  of  the  Ancientê.^ 

On  the  passade  in  Isaiah: — ^^Behold,  I  croate  a  dbw  heav- 
eus  and  a  new  enrtli  "  (Is.  Izv.,  17)  ;  Dr.  Geseniiis  has  tlie 
foUowing  comment  :  — 

^^  As  the  overthrow  of  ^reat  States  is  compared  to  tlie  de- 
struction of  the  entire  Eosmos,  and  as,  generally,  political 
convulsions  are  represented  as  natural  révolutions  (cf.  ch.  xiii., 
18,  etc.)  ;  so  hère  the  renewai  of  States,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  new  idéal  Jérusalem,  is  represented  as  the  création 
of  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  (cf.  ch.  li.,  16  ;  Ixvi.,  22). 
The  sarae  occurs  in  Rev.  xxi.,  1;  etc."  ^ 

Bish.  Lowth,  also,  in  his  notes  upon  the  description  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon  (Is.  ch.  ziii.),  adopta  generally  the  same  prin- 
cîple  of  interprétation  — 

• 

**»The  Hebrew  poets,  to  express  happiness,  prosperîty  the 
instauration  and  advancement  of  States,  kingdoms  and  po- 
tentâtes,  make  use  of  images  taken  from  the  most  striking 
parts  of  nature — from  the  heavenly  bodies,  from  tlie  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  which  they  describe  as  shining  with  increased 
splendor,  and  as  never  setting  ;  the  moon  becomes  like  the 
meridian  sun,  and  the  sun's  light  is  augmented  seven-fold 
(cf.  Is.  XXX.,  26)  ;  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  are  created, 
and  a  brighter  âge  commences.  On  the  contrary,  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  kingdoms  is  represented  by  opposite 
images  ;  the  stars  are  obscured,  the  moon  withdraws  her 
light,  and  the  sun  shines  no  more  ;  the  earth  quakes,  and  the 
heavens  tremble  ;  and  ail  things  seem  tending  to  their  origi- 
nal chaos.  See  Joël,  ii.,  10  ;  iii.,  15, 16  ;  Amos  viii.,  9  ;  Math, 
xxiv.,  29,  etc."  « 

1  Errata.  Io  Uie  article  on  MA}m,  In  the  April  nnmber  of  the  Quarterljf^  make 
the  foUowing  corrections:  —  Instead  of  the  mlsprmt  judicattu  ut,  p.  204,  (J),  and  p. 
806,  (g),  read  judioatttnu  est.  So,  also,  paratus  eM,  p.  206,  (h),  is  not  a  peripbrastio 
fiitnre,  as  statêd,  the  terminations  tuê  and  rmt  being  confonnded  by  OTersigbt.  Bot 
the  sensé  is  oorreotly  giren  in  eaoh  instance.  Other  errors  occur  but  they  are  of  less 
conséquence. 

s  Gesenins*  Jesaia.    Notes  mi  loco,  *  Lowth.    Notes  on  Isaiah,  oh.  ziii.,  10. 
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Finally,  tlie  same  autlior  in  aiiotlier  treatide,  alluding  to 
tlie  primai  chaos  and  the  création,  as  grounds  of  Scriptural 
metaphor,  remarks  tliat  :  — 

^^These  are  constautly  alluded  to,  as  expressive  of  any  re- 
markable  change,  whether  prospérons  or  adverse,  in  the  pub- 
lic affairs — of  the  overthrow  or  restoration  of  kingdoms  and 
nations,  and  are  consequently  very  common  in  prophétie 
poetry,  particularly  wlien  any  unusual  degree  of  boldness  is 
attempted.  If  the  subjeot  be  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
empire  by  the  Chaldeans,  or  a  strong  denunciation  of  ruin 
against  the  eneraies  of  Israël,  it  is  depicted  in  ezactiy  the 
same  colors  as  if  universal  nature  were  about  to  relapse  into 
the  primeval  chaos."  * 

A  principle  of  interprétation  like  that  involved  in  tlie  fore- 
going  extracts,  to  be  applied  generally  to  so  large  a  class  of 
Biblical  Texts,  as  that  hère  referred  to,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  The  principle  of  common 
metaphor,  or  natural  symbolism,  as  laid  down  by  the  two 
eminent  critics  cited  is,  certainly  quite  plausible,  very  satis- 
factory  in  the  cases  to  wliich  it  is  applied,  and  it  is  thus  enti- 
tled  to  serious  considération.  It  has  been  adopted,  in  fact, 
by  the  great  majority  of  Biblical  critics  of  the  first  rank.  It 
affords  for  the  Universalist  exegesis,  also,  a  completely  satis 
factory  explanatiou  of  a  large  number  of  controverted  pas- 
sages ;  as  our  Lord's  prophétie  description  of  the  destruction 
of  Jérusalem  ;  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's  graphie  allusions  to 
the  same  event,  etc.  etc.  But  in  point  of  fact,  neither  Dr. 
(}esenius  nor  Bish.  Lowth  has  apprehended  (for  at  the  time 
they  wrote  they  were  not  known)  the  actual  circumstances, 
which  gave  rise  to  this  seemingly  high-wrought  imagery,  in 
the  description  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  anoient  kingdoms, 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers  generally  ;  for  no  such  im- 
agery is  employed  by  any  other  class  of  ancient  authors. 
Properly,  indeed,  this  style  of  the  sacred  writers,  although 
highly  symbolical  and  poetical  in  its  nature,  does  not  beleaf 
to  ordinary  poetic  imagery.  Tliis  high-wrought  language  of 
the  ancients  was  really  of  a  teohnioal  character,  well  under- 

«  Lowth.    Sacrad  Poetry  of  the  Hebraws.    Ch.  ix.  pp.  100, 101. 
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stood,  and  quite  common.  It  liad  its  origiii  in  one  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  ancient  civilizations.  It  was  a  fun- 
damental  idea  of  the  aucient  civilizations,  that  the  State  woê 
an  imitation  of  the  Koamos^  or  world;  more  especially,  of  tlie 
order  and  arrangements  of  the  heavens  ;  being  for  this  reason 
techuically  terraed  "a  celestial  earth  ;^'  that  is  to  say,  a 
heaven  earth  ;  a  heaven  +  earth  ;  or  an  earth  modeled  after 
the  heavens,  Conceive  of  a  State — for  such  were  vcry  common 
in  antiquity — whose  chiel  territorial  divisions  are  modeled 
after  the  chief  divisions  of  the  Kosmos,  particularly  those  of 
the  heavens;  where  the  King  représenta  the  Sun,  as  highest 
divinily,  being  literaily  worshipped  as  such,  like  the  ancient 
Pharaohs  ;  whero  the  Queen  symbolizes  the  Moon  4  and  where 
the  principal  officers  of  State  represent  tlie  seven  planetary 
bodies,  or  more  freqnently  the  twolve  zodiacal  constellations  ; 
— conceive  of  a  State  thus  organized  in  strict  imitation  of  the 
order  and  arrangements  of  the  heavens,  and  we  hâve  what 
was  known  as  '^a  celestial  earth  ;  "  wo  hâve  the  origin  of 
that  style  of  language  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers,  in 
their  descriptions  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ancient  kingdoms. 
It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  présent  article,  to  illustrate  and 
demonstrate  thèse  statements.  We  quote  hère  from  that 
storehouse  of  ancient  symbolism,  Dr.  Bâhr's  Symbolism  of  the 
Mosaio  Cultus  :  — 

"It  is  a  fact  upon  which  no  doubt  can  bo  entertained,  that 
the  ancient  Systems  of  worship  did  not  grow  ont  of  State  rég- 
ulations, as  if  the  State,  and  the  political  ordinances  had  a 
prior  existence  to  the  religious  institutions;  on  the  coutrary, 
the  political  organizations  were  modeled  entirely  according 
to  religious  ideas.  Nor  was  it  a  fact,  after  a  ruler  had  been 
established,  and  a  civil  polity  had  been  formed,  that  thèse 
notions  were  transferred  to  a  Divinity,  the  conception  of  an 
earthly  kingdom  giving  rise  to  that  ot  a  Divine  government; 
but  rather  was  the  notion  of  a  Divine  Buter  the  origin  of  that 
of  a  temporal  one.  What  God  is  for  the  entire  world,  such 
was  the  earthly  monarch  conceived  for  his  individual  kingdom  ; 
namely,  a  miniature  divinity,  who  dwelt  and  ruled  on  earth, 
just  as  God  dwells  and  rules  in  the  heavens.  Indeed  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  heavens,  the  notion  of  a  heav- 

MEW  8EBIE8     YOL  xiz  22 
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enly  aiid  Divine  government,  constituted  in  the  minds  of  tlie 
people  of  the  East,  the.  originaU^  of  which  the  institutions  of 
this  lower  world  were  but  imitations  ;  and  it  was  for  this  rea- 
son  that  they  were  thou^ht  to  possess  the  stamp  of  Divinity 
and  the  sanctions  of  religion."^ 

The  statement  gerjerally,  as  applied  to  ail  the  more  ancient 
civilizations,  that  religions  idoas,  custonis  and  institutions 
preceded  those  of  a  purely  political  character,  reçoives  abun- 
dant  confinnations  from  more  raodçrn  researches  than  those 
on  which  Dr.  Bàhr  based  his  theory.  But  as  a  still  more  defi- 
nite  application  of  the  principle,  that  the  State  was  modeled 
after  the  Kosmos,  especially  after  the  order  of  the  heavens,  is 
found  in  the  subjoined  extracts  : 

"Since  the  stars  were  considered,  not  only  as  animated, 
but  actually  as  divinities,  so  the  starry  heaven  was  conceived 
as  a  cclestial  city.  or  as  a  heavenly  kingdom  ;  and  since  this 
kingdom  upon  which  ail  terrestrial  life  and  existence  de- 
pended,  was  arranged  in  twelve  (zodiacal)  divisions,  it  con- 
stituted really  the  type  for  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
eities  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  or  the  lower  Kosmos.  Hence 
the  diviaion  of  the  people  and  of  the  territory,  according  to 
the  number  twelve.  The  king,  or  chief  ruler  of  tho  State 
represented  the  highest  divinity,  or  the  Sun,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  twelve  tribes  or  races,  ovcr  each  of  which  a  sub- 
ordinate  ruler  was  placed,  answering  to  each  division  of  the 
zodiacal  l)aud."  '-Some  examples  may  be  cited  hère,  and  we 
begin  with  the  East.  The  successors  of  the  Chinese  Empe- 
ror  Zao  re-port,  that  he  installed  twelve  Mandarins  as  rulers 
over  the  empire,  after  having  divided  it  into  four  parts, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  cardinal  points.  We  find 
from  the  Mosaic  narrative  (Gen  xvii.,  20  ;  xxv.,  16),  that  the 
Arabians  were  divided  into  twelve  tribes  proceeding  from  as 
many  ancestral  heads  ;  and  in  the  times  of  Mahomet  the  Sar- 
accns  and  Nabatseans  formed  twelve  tribes,  to  each  of  which 
a  constellation  of  the  zodiac  was  dedicated.  A  like  division 
existed  aniong  the  Persians.  The  Impérial  Palace  enclosed  a 
public  court  divided  into  four  parts,  for  the  young  men,  the 
overseers,  the  men,  and  the  ancients  ;  over  thèse  divisions 
twelve  archons  ruled.  Egypt,  also,  in  ancient  times,  was 
partitioned  into  twelve  chiei'  provinces,  connected  with  the 
division  of  the  populace  into  four  casts.     Even  the  division 

6  Symbolik  des  Mosaisohen  Galtus.    B.  !,  s.  11. 
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into  36  nomes,  already  mentioned,  was  only  an  expansion  of 
this  earlier  system,  being  an  imitation  of  the  36  heavenly 
decans,  three  to  each  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs."  "With 
the  Greeks  this  system  was  very  coramon.  Twelve  tribes 
formed  the  confédération  of  tlie  original  population  at  Delphi; 
there  were  the  twelve  cities  of  the  lonians  of  Asia  ;  twelve 
cities  of  the  Achaeans  of  the  Peloponessus  ;  .  the  twelve 
communities  of  Attica  ;  of  the  Cecrops  ;  also  the  twelve  phy- 
larchs  or  phratres  of  Athens,  proceeding  from  the  four 
races."  "So,  too,  among  the  Etruscans,  and  their  neigbors 
the  Romans,  thîs  arrangement  according  to  twelve  prevailed. 
There  were  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  etc."^ 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israël, 
and  the  territorial  division  of  the  public  domain  into  twelve 
districts.  It  has  been  stated,  also,  on  Rabbinical  authority, 
that  each  of  thèse  twelve  tribes  had  for  its  ensign  one  of  the 
twelve  constellations  of  tlie  zodiac.  But  it  was  not  merely  yi 
the  division  of  the  population  and  domain,  according  to  the 
twelve  zodiacal  asterisms,  that  the  ancients  attempted  to  imi- 
tate  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  heavens,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State.  The  solar  system,  the  seven  planetary 
sphères,  often  formed  the  basis  of  arrangement.  There  was 
the  city  of  Thebes  with  its  seven  planetary  gâtes  ;  the  city  of 
.  Ëcbatania,  also,  with  its  seven  circular  walls,  the  Impérial 
palace  being  located  in  the  innermost  enclosure.  Dr.  Bàhr 
notices  the  fact,  likewise,  that  many  Eastern  monarchs  con- 
structed  their  palaces,  in  such  manner  as  to  represeut  the 
solar,  or  planetary  system  ;  the  throne  being  located  in  the 
most  central  part,  representing  the  Sun.  This  custom  was 
especially  prévalent  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia.^  Thus, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  entertained,  as  regards  the  gênerai 
proposition,  that  the  kingdoms  of  antiquity  were  considered 
as  celestial  or  heavenly  eartha;  as  imitations  of  the  Kosmos  ; 
more  especially  of  the  upper  Kosmos  or  heaven.  This  notion, 
as  already  stated,  was  one  of  the  fondamental  ideas  in  the 
theory  of  the  ancient  civilizatious.^ 

«  Ibid  8.  8.  208,  204.  7  Ibid,  8.  8.     114,  208,  246,  etc. 

8  Note.    The  statements  generally  by  Dr.  Babr,  in  hls  examples  ot  ancient  celes- 
tiAl  earth8,  hâve  beisn  abondantly  rerified  by  more  récent  researcbea.    It  Ib  probable, 
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But  we  liave  confined  ourselves  mostly,  thus  far,  to  the 
heavens  or  upper  Eosmos,  instead  of  to  the  entire  Kosmos 
including  its  two  chief  divisions,  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ; 
although  it  was  fundamentally  in  this  it»  larger  sensé,  that 
the  State  was  considered  as  a  reproduction  of  the  Kosmos; 
each  State  being  thus,  as  it  were,  a  new  création,  a  new 
heaven  and  earth.  We  must  attempt  hère,  in  a  few  pages,  to 
convey  an  intelligent  idea  of  that,  which,  adequately  treated, 
would  occupy  the  space  of  several  articles.  Among  the 
ancients,  almost  everything  pertaining  to  the  State  centered 
in,  and  proceeded  from  tlie  temple.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  the 
State  was  but  an  expansion  of  that  of  tlie  temple.  Création 
itself  was  considered  as  a  Temple,  and  the  Temple  as  au 
image  of  Création.  On  thèse  points,  we  quote  again  from 
Dr.  Bâhr  :  — 

"To.the  question  :  What  conception  did  the  Hobrews  asso- 
ciate.  with  the  notions,  ^house  of  Qod,'  ^building  of  God,' 
^dweUing  of  Oodî'  the  answerisiit  hand.  According  to  a 
gêner ally  prévalent^  and  to  the  Hebrews,  an  espeeuMy  famUiar 
eofuseption^  the  building  constructed  for  the  Deity,  the  house 
în  which  God  dwelt,  waa  the  created  heaven  and  earth.  Ail 
the  créations  of  God,  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrews,  were  con- 
ceived  as  buildings  ;  insomuch  that  the  création  of  woman 
was  represented  as  a  building  (Qen.  ii.,  22.  Banàhy  ^to 
huild).  So,  too,  the  création  of  the  world  was  deacribed  in 
the  technical  terms  of  architecture,  as  in  Job  xzzviii.,  4, 
etc."* 

howerer,  that  the  nomio  System  of  diTisioo  of  Egypt  according  to  86,  instead  of 
12  parts,  was  the  inost  primitive  ;  although  Dr.  Babr  is  supported  hy  direct  state- 
ments  of  dassio  anthors.  The- Nomes  in  Egjpt  were  absolutely  primitive,  dating  from 
the  theocracy,  even,  which  preceded  Menés,  and  were  originally  of  a  religions  charac- 
ter,  according  to  M.  Ang.  Mariette.  The  inscriptions  afford  ample  évidence  that  the 
Sgyptjan  kingdom  was  modeled  afler  the  Kosmos,  espeeially  the  heavens. 

•  Symbdik.  L  s.  77.  Note.  The  langnage  of  Job,  according  Gonant*8  New  Ver- 
sion, is  the  following  :  — 

"Where  wast  thon,  when  I  fbnnded  the  earth  ?  déclare  if  thon  hast  understanding. 
Who  fixed  its  measnres,  that  thou  shouldst  know?  or  who  stretched  the  line  aponit? 
Whereon  were  its  fonndations  sunken?  or  who  kiid  the  oomerustone.  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  ail  the  sons  of  God  shonted  for  joy  ?  ** 

Hlghly  poetioal  asithis  langnage  most  be  regarded,  it  igras  stiU  in  strict  accord  with 
amiliar.ideas,  respecting  the  symbolism  of  the  Temple  as  an  image  of  the  Kosmos. 
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Thîs  symbolical  character,  wliich  attaches  generally  to  the 
eacred  édifice,  leods  siguificaoce  to  the  détails  of  its  descrip- 
tion, and  it  affords  ior  us,  likewîse,  a  better  explanation  of 
its  order  and  arrangement.  It  falls  principally  into  two  chief 
divisions  ;  of  which  one  (the  Holy  of  holies)  takes  in  a 
spécial  sensé  the  name  of  the  whole  ;  the  dwelling,  the  house, 
or  the  tent  of  God.  With  the  Hehrews,  accordingly,  of  the 
two  divisions  of  création  îtself,  the,  one,  the  heaven,  v^as 
regarded  as  the'peculiar  abode  of  the  Divinity.  By  analogy, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  regard  the  especially  so-called 
dwellmgy  as  an  image  of  the  heavens;  while  the  court  corres- 
ponds to  the  other  chief  division  of  the  world,  or  to  the 
earth:'^^ 

^^Âs  before  said,  it  is  a  conception  not  at  ail  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  common  to  ail  the  (ancient)  nations,  and  insép- 
arable from  their  notion  of  God,  even,  to  represent  the  world 
as  a  building  or  a  house  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  heaven  as 
his  especial  dwelling-place.  The  Universe,  but  in  a  spécial 
sensé  the  heaven,  is  the  real,  true  Temple,  built  by  the  Deity 
himself  ;  and  this,  as  the  original  Temple,  constituted  the 
model,  the  archétype  of  ail  those  constructed  by  man."  ^^ 

The  foregoing  extracts  sufiîcîently  prove  the  statement 
before  made  thàt,  in  antiquity,  "Création  was  conceived  as  a 
Temple,  and  the  Temple  as  an  image  of  Création."  Dr.  Bâhr 
is  fully  justified  in  the  déclaration,  that  thèse  ideas  were  gen- 
erally prévalent,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  student  of  Roman  Antiquities,  especially,  will  be  famil- 
iar  with  thèse  conceptions.  Indeed,  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  antiquity  and  wide  prevalence  of  thèse  notions,  among 
the  Etrusco-Romans,  was  the  antique  form  of  the  temple- 
gates,  or  doors,  called  Cardo.  Thèse  gâtes  turned  on  pivots 
projectîng  on  one  side  from  each  end;  and  Dr.  Wm.  Smith 
thus  speaks  of  them:  — 

"The  form  of  the  door  above  delineated  makes  it  manifest, 
why  the  principal  line  laid  down  in  surveying  land  was  called 
Cardo  ;  and  it  further  explains  the  application  of  the  same 
term  {Cardo')  to  the  North  Pôle,  the  supposed  pivot  on  which 
the  heavens  revolved.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  universe 
was  conceived  to  tum  upon  another  pivot,  corresponding  to 

10  Ibid.    8.  8.,  7S,  79.  U  Ibld,  s.  8.,  94,  96. 
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that  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  door  ;  and  the  conception  of  thèse 
two  principal  points  in  geography  and  astronomy  led  to  the 
East  and  West  also  :  hence  our  four  points  of  the  compass" 
(^Cardinal  points  from  Car  do}. ^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  direct  and  positive  than  the  proof 
hère  afforded,  that  the  Etrusco  Romans  conceived  Création  as 
a  Temple,  and  the  Temple  as  an  image  of  Création.  Even 
the  pivots  on  which  the  gâtes  of  the  Temple  turned,  repre- 
sented  the  two  Pôles  or  pivots  of  the  Kosraos.  Even  tlia 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  recognizes  this  doctrine  ; 
for  he  teaches  expressly,  thaï  the  entrance  of  the  High  priest, 
once  a  year,  into  the  Holy  of  holies,  symbolized  the  entrance 
of  Christ  into  heaven  itself,  etc.  Thus  if  the  Holy  of  holies 
was  an  image  of  the  heaven  so  the  outer  court  represented 
the  Ibwer  Kosmos,  or  the  earth,  confirming  Dr.  Bàhr  already 
cited.  But  we  need  not  dévote  more  space  to  the  proof  of 
the  propositions  before  us.  The  writings  of  Varro,  among 
the  Romans,  of  Bâhr,  and  still  more  récent,  of  Nissen,  whom 
we  shall  soon  quote,  afford  ample  proofs  of  this  symbolism  of 
the  Temple. 

That  which  was  conceived  to  constitute  Création  a  Temple, 
and  the  Temple  an  image  of  Création,  was  tho  one,  simple 
and  fundamental  idea  in  each  ;  — that  of  division,  Thus,  from 
the  Aryan  root  2Vm,  or  Taniy  "to  eut,"  "to  divide,"  is  derived 
the  Latin  Tem-pws,  "time,"  Templumy  "temple  ;  "  also  the 
Greek  r^m-cnos,  "temple."  At  the  base  ol  ail,  the  Latin 
TempuBj  TempluTTij  Greek  Temenos^  and  English  Temple^  is 
the  original  notion  of  division,  Any  space  eut  off,  bounded, 
divided,  constkuted  a  Tem^  a  Temple  ;  and  it  was  the  chief 
divisions  of  the  Kosmos,  according  to  the  cardinal  points, 
that  constituted  it  a  Temple.  Moreover,  the  ground  idea  in 
the  process  of  création  was  that  of  division.  Thus  the  Heb. 
Bârây  Gen.  i.  1,  signifies  "  to  eut,  to  carve,  to  divide,"  and 
thence  "to  create  by  cutting,  dividing,"  etc.  In  ail  the  cos- 
mogonies,  tlie  first  act  of  création  is  conceived  as  the  division, 
séparation  of  chaos,  heaven  and  earth  being  formed  respect- 
if Smith*8  Dict    Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  Art.  Cardo. 
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îvely  from  the  two  portions.  The  fundamental  idea,  there- 
fore,  alike  in  the  construction  of  the  Temple,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess  of  création,  was  that  of  division;  învolved  in  the  Aryan 
root  Tem^  or  Tarn,  and  ia  the  Semitic  root  Bar  Bara,  etc. 

Having  exhibited  in  brief  the  relations  of  the  Temple  to 
the  Kosmos,  we  proceed  now  to  trace  its  relations  to  the 
State  or  Kingdom.  It  is  necessary  to  begin  hère,  with  the 
method  of  constructing  the  Augurial  Temple.  Dr.  Smith 
goes  on  to  say  ;  —  "The  augur  went  ont  before  the  dawn  of 
day,  and,  sitting  in  an  open  place,  with  his  head  veiled, 
marked  ont  with  a  wand  the  divisions  of  the  heavens,  Next 
lie  declared  in  a  solemn  form  of  words,  the  limits  assigned, 
making  shrubs  or  trees,  called  tesqua^  his  boundary  on  earth 
correspondinff  to  that  in  the  sky.  The  templum  augur  aie,  which 
appears  to  hâve  included  both  (tlic  celcstinl  and  terrestrial 
spaces  divided  oflT),  was  divided  into  four  parts."  ^^ 

Two  points  are  to  be  particularly  noticed  hère  :  Ist.  The 
Augurial  Temple  included  both  a  celestial  and  terrestrial 
space,  or  a  particular  heaven  plus  a  particular  earth  ;  thèse 
beingcut  off  from  the  common  space,  definitely  bounded  and 
divided  up,  always  îa  référence  to  the  cardinal  régions  ; 
thèse  two  spaces,  also  the  celestial  and  terrestrial,  being  con- 
sidered  in  fixed,  definite  relation  to  each  other.  Every  such 
Temple,  as  before  remarked,  was  a  particular,  limited  heaven 
plus  earth;  both  systematically  bounded  and  divided.  2d. 
The  ierin  tesqua^  B,pp\[Qd  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Augurial 
Temple,  is  derived  according  to  Fick  from  the  primitive  Ar- 
yan Tvaska^  ''nonentity,  void  ;  "  from  which  is  the  Zend 
Thwâsha^  "the  unlimited  space  of  heaven."  Hère  in  a  pro- 
found  idea  common  to  the  most  primitive  races  ;  without  liuii- 
tation,  that  is,  without  division,  space^  whether  celestial  or  ter- 
restrial, is  mère  abstraction,  emptiness,  void,  nonentity.  To 
render  anythîng  concrète,  real,  there  must  be  limitation,  di- 
vision. To  limit,  to  divide,  is  thus  the  first  act  of  création  ; 
that  which  converts  the  void,  the  empty  naught,  into  existent 
reality.     This  is  ail  embodied  in  the  notion  ôf  the  tesqua, 

u  Dict,  Gr.  Rom.  Antiq,    Art.  Auqdeium, 
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markiiig  the  liinits  of  the  Temple  of  the  Âugnrs.  This 
Temple  was  an  image  of  création  ;  tlie  method  of  construct- 
iug  it  was  analagous  to  the  process  of  création.  As  the  tesqua 
converted  by  limitation,  divisioti,  tbe  void,  emptj  space  into 
a  concrète  reality,  into  a  Tem^  Temenos^  Temple  ;  so  the  first 
act  of  création,  tho  séparation  of  chaos,  converted  the  emptj 
void  into  the  two  chief  divisions  of  the  Kosmos,  the  heaveu 
and  earth.  Ihe  analogy  of  ideas  hère  is  very  direct,  pro- 
found,  and  by  no  means  accidentai.  We  are  hère  in  the 
présence  of  a  deep  symbolism.  But  we  quota  again  from  Dr. 
5*mith  :  — 

"As  partitioners  of  land,  the  Affrimensares  were  the  suecesiorê 
of  the  Augurn  ;  and  the  mode  of  limitation  (division)  was  de 
rived  from  the  atigurial  method  of  forming  the  templnm.  The 
Word  templum  like  the  Greek  temenos  (fr.  tem  or  tam^  simply 
means  ^a  division  ;  its  application  to  signify  the  vault  of  the 
heavens  was  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  directions  were  always 
ascertained  according  to  the  true  cardinal  points.*^  The  main 
Une  in  land  surveying  was  drawn  from  Nortli  to  South,  and 
was  called  Cardo^  as  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  worid 
(recall  the  gaies  Cardo)  ;  the  line  which  eut  it  (at  right 
angles)  was  termed  Decumanus.  Thèse  two  lines  were  pro- 
duced  to  the  extremity  of  the  ground  which  was  to  be  laid 
ont,  and  parallel  to  thèse  were  drawn  other  lines,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  quadrangle  required."  i* 

As  will  be  seen,  tlie  land  surveyors  were  the  successors  of 
the  augurs  ;  that  is,  they  applied  to  the  partition  of  the  soîl 
the  same  method  of  division,  as  previously  employed  by  the 
Augurs  in  constructing  the  templum.  As  we  shall  soon 
see,  the  simple  expansion  of  the  same  System  was  applied  to 
the  plots  of  towns  and  cities,  and  thence  to  the  territorial  di- 
visions of  the  State.  We  cite  now  in  confirmation  of  the 
foregoinjr,  from  the  récent,  critical  treatise  of  Hern  Nissen,  on 
the  Temple,  etc.  :  — 

"The  limitation  (division)  proceeds  from  the  cardinal 
régions  ;  a  line  drawn  from  East  to  West,  eut  by  another  at 
right-angles,  drawn  from  North  to  South,  forms  the  basis  of 
the  System."  "  The  first  or  common  form  of  limitation  is  the 
centuriation  or  division  into  like  squares." ^^ 

M  Ibid.    Art.  Affrimenêoreê.  n  Dm  Templum,  etc.,  8.  s.  11, 20. 
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The  application  of  this  System  in  the  founding  of  cities  and 
States,  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  same  author  :  — 

**Tlie  prîncîples  according  to  wlûch  the  city  was  laid  out 
were  those  of  the  systein  of  land  measuriug  (derived  in  turn 
from  the  templum).  The  Decumaniis  and  Cardo  maximus 
determined  the  direction  of  tlie  two  principal  streets  of  the 
city,  dividing  it  and  the  territory  iuto  four  régions.  In  the 
varions  illustrations  of  the  scheme  of  thèse  divisions,  the 
erois  (+)  forms  the  basis.  Our  authorities  represent  those 
forms  as  most  complète,  where  the  intersection  of  the  Decu- 
manus  and  Cardo  maximus  falls  exactly  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
city,  or  the  forum  ;  and  it  is  from  this  point,  through  four 
gâtes,  that  the  two  main  divisions  extend  each  way  over  the 
entire  country,  which  is  thus,  like  the  city,  divîded  into  four 
régions."  ^ 

From  the  foregoiug  extracts  and  remarks  it  will  be  now 
seen  that  the  System  of  division  of  the  soil  was  a  simple  ex- 
pansion of  the  method  of  constructing  the  Temple.  A  fur- 
ther  expansion  of  the  same  method  was  that  employed  in 
laying  off  the  plot  of  a  town  or  city,  divided  up  by  the  streets 
into  like  squares  ;  and  yet  a  further  application,  of  the  same 
System  constituted  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  State  or 
Eingdom.  It  was  on  this  ground,  that  the  city,  and  even  the 
State  itself,  were  regarded  as  temples.  The  whole  scheme 
proceeded  from  and  centered  in  the  Temple.  The  Temple 
was  the  focus,  the  central  point  of  the  entire  Kingdom.  The 
last  stage  in  this  procoss  of  expansion  was,  from  the  territo- 
rial divisions  of  the  State,  to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  astronomical  divisions  of  the  heavens.  In 
fact,  the  axis  of  the  heaven  itself,  the  Cardo ^  including  tlie 
two  pôles  of  the  Kosmos,  was  symbolized  by  the  gâte  of  the 
Temple,  which  turned  on  its  two  pivots  projecting  from  the 
top  and  bottom  of  tlie  same.    One  fundamental  idea  runs 

i>  Ibid,  s.  t.  68, 69.  Note.  Accordiiig  to  Presootrs  HUtorîM,  the  aocieot  States  of 
Central  and  South  America  were  foanded  on  the  same  prinoiples.  The  Kingdom  of 
Pem,  nnder  the  Incas,  was  an  ezample.  Foar  great  streets  branched  oat  from  the 
central  plaza  of  the  capital  of  the  conntry,  extending  eaoh  way,  in  the  direction  of 
the  oardiual  régions,  to  the  most  extrême  bonndaries  of  the  State,  diridiag  thus  thê 
entire  public  domain  into  four  régions.  Various  other  fiicts  meotioned  by  Presoott  aod 
other  writers,  almost  compel  ot  to  look  to  Asia  for  thelr  ultimate  origb. 
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through  the  whole  ;  —  tliat  of  division.  The  two  typical 
instruments  of  division,  among  the  ancients,  were  the  sword 
and  the  plough.  It  was  bj  his  sword  that  the  god  Beliis 
divided  the  woman  Omoska  representing  the  chaos  in  the 
Babylonian  cosrnogony,  ont  of  the  two  portions  of  which  the 
heaven  and  eartJi  were  forined.  As  regards  the  plough,  the 
other  typical  instrument  of  division,  its  use  in  the  founding 
of  cities  or  States  will  aflford  sufficient  illustration.  First, 
however,  we  wish  to  submit  one  or  two  additional  statements 
from  Hern  Nissen.     He  says:  — 

"The  land-raêasurers  founded  their  art  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  Kosraos."  '•The  limits  (divisions),  in  their  view, 
stood  in  direct  connection  with  the  order  of  the  world  ;  the 
Cardo  represented  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  tlie  Decumanus 
divided  tlie  world  into  two  halves  "  (upper  and  lower  Kosraos 
or  heaven  and  earth.)  "According  to  the  fixation  of  the 
Decumanus  and  Cardo  maximus,  proceed  the  larger  divi- 
sions  of  the  territory,  by  the  construction  of  parallel  lines."  ^^ 

The  various  expansions  of  the  method  of  constructing  the 
Temple,  into  the  system  of  land-divisions,  in  laying  ont  the 
plots  of  towns  and  cities,  and  in  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
itself  into  provinces  ;  conducted  logically  to  the  grand  divi- 
sions ol  the  Kosmos;  conducted  also  to  the  conception  that, 
as  the  State,  by  virtue  of  its  divisions,  was  a  great  Temple, 
and  as  the  Temple  was  an  image  of  the  Kosmos,  so  was  the 
State  an  image  of  the  same.  We  corne  now  to  the  spécifie 
act  of  founding  a  city  or  State,  illustrated  in  the  ancient 
Italian  or  Roman  towns.     Hr.  Nissen  remarks  that  :  — 

"The  ancient  Italian  town  did  not  originate,  like  tijose  of 
the  middle  âges  and  of  modem  times,  by  a  slow  process  of 
growth  from  the  house  to  the  hamlet,  and  from  the  hamlet  to 
the  town.  It  was  created  at  once  by  a  single  politico-reli^ious 
act,  Tne  memory  of  the  founder  was  perpetuated,  and  his 
vénération  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  cultus  of  the 
commonwealth.  Not  only  the  memory  of  the  founder,  but 
that  of  the  day  nnd  year  of  its  foundation  were  also  proserved, 
and  marked  by  annual  festivals.  For  tins  reason  a  regular 
ritual  for  such  occasions  had  grown  up.     In  the  ceremony  of 

17  Das  Templum,  etc.,  s.  s.  67,  163, 166. 
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foundatîon,  according  to  Oato,  the  founder  yoked  a  bull  and 
cow  (or  heifer)i  the  bull  on  the  right  and  the  co  v  on  the  lefl, 
or  the  cow  inside  and  the  bull  outside.  With  his  head  veiled, 
lie  then  plowed  around  the  plot  selected  for  the  town,  taking 
care  to  turn  ail  the  sods  inward  ;  for  the  turf  and  the  furrow 
indicated  the  Unes  of  demarkation  between  the  wall  and  the 
ditch  surrounding  the  town  or  city.  Where  a  gâte  was  to  be 
located,  for  ingress  and  egress,  he  lifted  the  plow  out  of  the 
ground,  and  carried  it  over  the  required  distance."  ^^ 

The  profound  symbolisai  of  this  ceremony  will  hardly  be 
realized  adequately,  without  some  additional  reinarks.  Just 
as  the  main  Unes  in  the  plots  of  towns  and  cities,  were 
marked  by  a  plow  with  a  bull  and  heifer  attached,  so  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  Celestial  City  were  plowed  by  the 
Solar-bull  and  the  Lunar-heifer.  In  the  cruciforin  inscrip- 
tions, the  generic  name  of  the  planets  is  the  Accadian  lubaty 
Aesyrian  bibbuy  denoting  some  spocies  of  animais  not  yet  fully 
determined.  The  planets  were  thus  conceived  as  animais, 
wandering  and  grazing  iu  the  heavenly  pastures.  Again,  the 
spécifie  name  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  whose  orbit  coïncides 
iiearly  with  the  ecliptic,  is  usually  Lubat-ffuttav,  or  guUam. 
This  last  élément,  guttaVj  is  explained  in  the  texts  by  the 
Assyrian  phrase, /?i^nw  sa  same  "  the  furrow  of  heaven,"  that 
is,  the  ecliptic.^^ 

Thus,  the  planet  Jupiter  is  the  animal  (lubaf)  which  fol- 
lows  the  heavenly  furrow.  But  what  animal  plows  this  celes- 
tial furrow  ?  In  the  term  gut-tam^  tlie  first  élément,  gut^  sig- 
nifies "  a  taurns  ;  "  and  tam  or  fav,  is  only  another  value  of 
the  sign  Z7d,  ''the  sun."  The  animal,  therefore,  which  plows 
the  celestial  furrow  is  the  Solar-bull  ;  and  as  the  moon  fol- 
lows  the  same  path,  it  was  natural  to  yoke  to  the  same  plow, 
in  the  ceremony  of  foundations,  the  Solar-bull  and  the 
Lunar-heifer.  We  hâve  in  thèse  data  a  striking  proof  of  the 
fact,  that  the  ancient  towns,  cities,  States,  were  regarded  as 
imitations  of  the  heavenly  city  or  kingdom  ;  in  other  words, 

18  Ibid,  8.  8.  56,  66. 

1*  See  Lenormant  Frafçments  de  Berose,  pp.  870,  871.  Notes.  Cf.  Sayce.  Trans. 
So.  Bib.  Archœology.  Londoo.  VoL  iii.  p.  170.  AIso  Gnneif.  Insorip.  West-Asia.  Vol. 
li.  PL  47. 1.  21. 
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wei'e  regarded  as  "celestial  eartlis."  Every  State,  in  fact, 
was  a  now  heaven  +  earth  ;  a  new  heaven  and  earth,  or  a 
new  création.  Hère  again  occurs  tlie  ground  idea,  that  of 
division^  tlie  typical  instrument  being  the  plow.  Nor  was  the 
notion  of  plowing  the  celestial  fields,  of  cultivating  the  heav- 
euly  soil,  confined  to  the  Euphrates  valley.  In  the  early 
Egyptian  tombe,  we  see  represented  on  the  walls  the  person 
ôf  the  defunct,  cultivating  and  sowing  the  fields  of  the  celés-  > 
tial  Amepit  or  Paradise.  Among  the  ancien ts,  in  fact,  almost 
everytliing  on  earth,  from  the  king  upon  the  throne,  to  the 
laborer  of  the  field,  was  conceived  to  hâve  its  archétype  in 
the  heavens,  and  such  was  especially  the  case  with  the  State 
or  kingdom  itself.  The  founding  of  the  State,  even,  was  as 
a  new  création,  as  already  intimated.  According  to  tlie  tra- 
ditional  notion  of  the  State,  human  8ociety,  previous  to  its 
organization,  was  in  a  condition  strictiy  analagous  to  the  pri- 
mai chaos.     Thus  Hr.  Nissen  observes  that  :  — 

*'In  its  organization  tlie  State  is  so  closely  oonnected  with 
the  House,  that  we  may  consider  it  an  enlarged  image  of  the 
same.  Its  genesis,  however,  forces  us  to  view  it  as  a  theêU 
(dtaiç^  ;  an  individual  act  of  création.  The  êogoê  of  the 
Hellennes  and  Italians,  respecting  thèse  foundations,  are 
nothing  more  than  spéculations  upon  the  origin  of  States, 
according  to  which  ail  foUow  the  same  course  ;  namely,  that 
the  State  was  created  ont  of  an  original  condition  of  disorder, 
lawlessness,  immorality  and  chaos.  Ail  nationalities  begin 
alike  with  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  and  the  worship  of 
the  divinities  ;  each  présupposes  a  wild  chaos,  a  nonentity, 
out  of  which  the  State  was  created."  ^ 

By  the  merest  outline  of  feu^ts,  compared  with  the  great 
abundance,  which  might  be  gathered  from  every  quarter  of 
antiquity,  we  are  now  conducted  to  the  partîcular  point  of 
view,  from  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  gain  the  idea  funda- 
mental  in  the  ancient  States  and  Kingdoms  ;  the  idea  of  ''a 
celestial  eartli,"  or  "a  terrestrial  heaven  ;  "  the  idea,  in  fact, 
of  a  new,  secondary  création  ;  a  new  heaven  and  earth,  mod- 

^  Das  Tenaplnm,  eto.,  s.  s.  186, 137.  Note.  We  seem  to  hâve  hère  the  origin  of  the 
notion  of  a  oreation  tx  nihilo^  "from  nothing.*'  In  the  Bymbolicai  aense  hère  intended, 
the  doctrine  may  be  admitted. 
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eled  after  the  original  and  archetypal  Kosmos.  Just  as  the 
Temple  was  itself  an  image  of  the  Kosmos,  so  the  State 
which  centered  in  and  procecded  from  ttie  Temple,  being  an 
expansion  of  the  same,  was  also  a  worid  within  itself;  a 
heaven  +  earth,  modeled  after  the  primordial  heaven  and 
earth.  To  foiind  a  Temple  or  State  was  to  found  a  new  cré- 
ation. The  origin  of  the  Temple,  the  birth  of  the  kingdom, 
was  as  the  origin  of  ail  things,  the  birth  of  the  world,  and  of 
time  itself.  AU  subordinate  foundations  and  beginnings  were 
as  the  foundation  and'  beginning  of  the  universe.  Recall  the 
fact,  quite  important  here,that  the  augurial  Temple  included 
a  definite  limited,  celestial  spaco  placed  in  direct  relation  to 
a  definite,  limited,  terrestrial  space.  So  every  kingdom,  itself 
the  greater  Temple,  was  a  heaven  and  earth  ;  a  celestial  and 
terrestrial  space,  bounded  and  divided  ofT  according  to  the 
cardinal  régions,  and  placed  in  direct  relations  to  each  other. 

Such,  80  far  as  we  hâve  been  able  to  condense  into  a  single 
article,  were  some  of  the  leading  ideas  in  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions  and  kingdoms.  Nor  were  thèse  grand  conceptions  the 
exclusive  property  of  any  one  people  of  antiquity.  They  eau 
be  traced  in  ail  the  ancient  literatures,  from  that  of  the  prim- 
itive Ghinese,  to  the  augurial  science  ot  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  in  the  Cuneiform  Texts  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
the  Hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  the  Nile  Valley.  Those  who 
hâve  traced  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Kingdoms  and  Giviliza- 
tiens  in  the  crude,  superstitions  notions  of  savage  races,  have 
studied  antiquity  to  no  profit.  Those  great  and  noble  States 
of  the  early  times  were  grounded  in  sublime  ideas;  in  a  deep, 
all-embracing  symbolism,  which  permeated  ail  institutions 
alike. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  comprehend  the  origin  and 
import  of  that  high-wrought  imagery  which  the  sacred 
writers  so  frequently  employed  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  ancient  Kingdoms,  and  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  varions,  successive  divine  dispensations.  Take  for 
example  the  following,  in  the  Propbet's  description  oi  the  fall 
of  Babylon  ;  — 
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"For  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  constellations  thercof 
shall  not  give  their  light  ;  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his 
going  forth,  and  the  moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine." 
"Theretore,  I  will  shake  the  heavens,  and  tlîe  earth  shall  re- 
move  ont  of  her  place,  in  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and 
in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger"  (Is.  xiii.  10,  13).  A'gain  the 
same  writer  :  "And  ail  the  host  of  lieaven  shall  be  dissolveo, 
and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll;  and  ail 
their  host  shall  lall  down,  as  the  leaf  fallcth  oflFfrom  the  viue, 
and  as  a  falling  fip:  froin  the  fig-tree  "  (Is.  xxxiv.  4).  With 
thèse  and  numerous  other  texts  of  a  like  character,  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  compare  our  Lord's  description  of  the  ira- 
pending  ruin  of  the  Jewish  Kingdom.  —  ''lœmediately  after 
the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  giveher  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from 
heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken" 
(Matt.  xxiv.  29).  Pinally,  on  this  style  of  description,  take 
St.  Peter's  words,  as  foUows:  "But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will 
come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  ;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  éléments  shall  melt 
with  fervent  beat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are 
therein  shall  be  buriied  up  "  (2  Pet.  iii.  10,  cf.  vs.  12). 

The  first  passages  above  quoted  are  applied  by  Isaiah  hîm- 
self,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  Kingdom.  The 
texts  immediately  following  are  applied  expressly  to  the  over^ 
throw  of  Idumea.  AH  judicious  critics  admit  that  the  Sav- 
iour's  language  refcrred  definitcly  to  the  impending  fall  of 
the  Jewish  State,  and  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.  St. 
Peter's  descriptions  must  evidently  bave  applied  to  the  same 
eveuts.  The  tbcory  ot  natural,  ordinary  metaphor,  hère,  as 
ado[>ted  by  Gesenius,  Lowih,  and  olhers,  while  it  lias  the 
merit  of  bcing  reasonable,  and  quite  acceptable  even  to  the 
new  exegesis,  does  not,  after  ail,  afford  any  proper  explana- 
tion  of  the  origin  of  tliis  stylo  of  writing,  peculiar  to  the 
Scri[)ture  anthors.  But  from  tlie  point  of  view  which  we 
now  occupy,  not  only  the  ordinary  use  and  application  of 
such  Biblical  texts  become  perfectly  apparent,  but  the  actual 
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origin  of  this  phraseology  is  satisfactorily  explaiiied.  In  the 
conceptions  of  antiquity,  the  State  or  Kingdom,  and  especiallj 
the  Jewish  State,  in  the  view  of  the  sacred  writers,  was  liter- 
ally,  so  to  speak,  a  heaven  +  earth  ;  a  celestial  earth  ;  ît  was 
a  world,  a  Kosmos  within  itself.  The  Prophet's  langiiage, 
therefore,  as  well  as  our  Saviour's,  was  that  ordinarily  applied 
to  the  State  or  Kingdom.  There  were  the  politico  syinbolical 
heaven  and  earth,  imitating  the  two  chief  divisions  of  tlie 
Kosmôs.  There  were  the  King,  Queen,  and  chief  dignitarîes 
of  the  kingdom,  corresponding  to  the  solar  and  lunar  orbs, 
and  to  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  such  as  the  planets  zodiacal 
asterisms,  or  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  There  were,  finally 
the  masses  of  the  people,  representing  generally  the  heavenly 
hosts,  without  distinction.  In  emplpying  this  phraseology, 
therefore,  in  depicting  the  ruin  of  Babylon,  the  Prophet 
inado  use  of  imagery  perfectly  familiar  to  the  people  ad- 
dressed.  It  was  the  same  in  respect  to  the  kingdom  of 
Idumea.  Our  Saviour's  languagc,  also,  already  cited,  and 
that  of  the  Apostles,  before  referrcd  to,  were  perfectly  under- 
stood  by  those  to  whom  thèse  prédictions  were  immediately 
addressed.  The  notion  of  a  "celestial  earth,"  of  "a  heavenly 
kingdom,"  in  the  sensé  hère  explained,  was  everywhore 
familiar,  and  this  peculiar  phraseology  in  referring  to  it  was 
habituai  and  almost  technical. 

If  we  turn  now  to  tlie  opposite  idea,  to  the  birth  of  îv  king- 
dom, the  founding  of  a  State,  the  event  is  described  as  a  new, 
secondary  création,  like  that  from  the  primordial  chaos.  A 
new  heavens  aud  a  new  earth  are  formed.  Thus  Isaiah,  as 
before  cited  ;  "For  behold,  I  creatc  a  new  heaven  and  a  now 
eartlï."  As  Gesenius  correctly  held,  the  référence  hère  is  to 
the  new  idéal  Jérusalem  ;  and  thus  the  prophot  proceeds  :  **But 
be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  in  tliat  which  I  croate  ;  for  bcliold,  I 
croate  Jérusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  hcr  people  a  joy"  (Is,  Ixv. 
13).  As  Dr.  Biihr  bas  shown  by  a  super-abundance  of  proof, 
the  idea  fundamental  in  the  Jewish  State,  as  foundol  !)y 
Moses;  the  idea  expressed  originally  in  the  Tabernacle  and 
Israeltisl)  Camp,  and  later  in  the  Feinplo  and  organization  of 
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the  twelve  tribes,  was  ik>  more  nor  Icss  than  that  of  "a  celés- 
tial  earth,"  "a  terrestrial  heaven  ;  "  an  idea,  whicti,  în  onr 
Saviour's  tîme,  was  embodied  in  i\\e  common  phrase  :  "king- 
dom  of  heaven,"  or  "kingdom  of  God  ;  "  i.  e,  the  new  idéal 
Jérusalem.  It  was  thus  in  strict  accordance  with  the  funda- 
mental  idea  of  the  Jewish  State,  that  the  prophets  employed 
this  mode  of  description  so  habituai  with  them  ;  and  this 
hoth,  in  respect  to  the  ruin  and  fall  of  States,  and  the  birth  of 
new  kingdoms.  Such  modes  of  speech  were  familiar  to  tlie 
learned  and  unlearned,  and  were  not  in  danger  of  miscon- 
struction,  as  they  hâve  been  by  our  modem  interpreters. 

The  exegetical  value  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  as  applied 
to  eschatology,  especially  the  notion  of  the  destruction  of  the 
material  world,  will  be  now  fully  understood  by  the  reader. 
It  was,  doubtless,  by  a  later  perversion  of  thi»  prophétie 
style  of  language,  applied  to  the  celestial  earths  of  antiquity, 
when  its  symbolic  import  had  been  lost,  that  the  notion  of  the 
literal  destruction  of  the  Kosmos  took  its  origin  among  the 
Jews,  passing  from  thence  over  into  tlie  Christian  church, 
where  it  has  been  perpetuated  to  our  day.  A  like  perversion 
of  ideas  and  phrases  seems  te  hâve  taken  place,  in  later  péri- 
ods  outside  the  Hebrew  people,  so  that  the  idea  of  a  literal 
destruction  of  the  Kosmos,  alternately  by  water  and  fire,  or 
by  déluge  and  conflagration,  became  quite  prévalent.  But 
the  reader  will  find,  in  thèse  investigations,  the  true  grounds 
and  principles  of  interprétation,  as  applied  to  that  large  class 
of  Biblical  Texts,  scattered  througnout  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  texts. which,  in  the  popular  estimation,  can  be 
applied  only  to  a  final  conflagration  of  the  material  heaven 
and  earth,  the  material  Kosmos.  The  gênerai  principles  hère 
established  will  be  found  to  apply,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  ail 
such  passages  without  exception.  We  know,  now  the  origin, 
and  the  original  application  and  import  of  ail  such  Scriptural 
Texts.  But  we  are  reminded  hère,  that  the  reasonable  lim- 
\tH  of  this  article  hâve  been  already  reached,  and  that  we 
must  not  occupy  further  space  with  this  subject. 
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GENERAL     REVIEW. 


^  American  SkUêimen  "  —  John  Qtdne^  Adams, 

JoHH  QuQiCT  Adajcs.    Bj  Joho  T.  Morse,  Jr.    Honghtoo,  MlfSin  &  Oo.    $1.26. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  remarkable  person,  taken  at  any  time 
of  his  life,  seen  from  any  standpoint  of  character  or  action.  Ab  a 
boy,  as  a  man,  he  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  conscience,  to  principlOy 
and  to  what  seemed  to  him  daty.  Whatever  he  thoaght  was  right 
and  just  he  foUowed  fearlessly,  regardless  alike  of  party  and  policy, 
of  his  own  interests  and  prospects,  of  the  advice  bf  firiends  and  the 
tiireats  of  enemies. 

When  a  boy  of  eleven  years  he  accompanied  his  father,  in  1778,  on 
a  diplomatie  mission  to  Paris,  and  there  made  his  first  acqaaintance 
with  foreign  lands.  After  a  brief  stay  he  retomed  with  his  feither, 
and  in  three  months'  time  was  on  his  way  back  again  to  Europe  ;  and 
while  on  this  voyage  he  commenced  that  "  Diary  "  which  bas  since 
become  so  famous,  the  last  entry  being  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
in  1848.  During  this  second  visit  abroad,  he  began  to  see  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,  and  to  mingle  in  very  distinguished  society.  When 
he  was  only  fonrteen,  Francis  Dana,  accredited  as  envoy  to  Russia, 
took  the  boy  with  him  as  his  private  secretary.  He  improved  his 
opportanities  to  such  advantage,  and  showed  such  surprising  gifts, 
that  on  his  retum  to  Paris,  after  six  months'  travel,  he  was  appointed 
additional  secretary  by  the  Commission  cDgaged  in  negotiating  the 
final  treaty  of  Peace  between  the  revolted  Colonies  and  England  — 
the  commissioners  being  the  elder  Adams,  Franklin  and  Jefierson. 

In  1785  his  ûtther  was  appointed  minister  to  England,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  boy  to  décide  on  his  future  course.  The 
temptation  was  strong  to  go  with  his  father  to  the  brilliant  court  of 
St.  James  ;  but  he  had  the  courage  to  sacrifice  présent  enjoyment  to 
future  usefulness.  He  resolutely  tumed  his  face  homeward  again, 
and  conscious  ot  the  need  of  thorough  training  for  the  career  he  pro- 
posed  for  himself  even  at  this  early  period,  he  prepared  for  Harvard 
Collège,  and  entered  the  junior  class,  graduating  in  1787,  at  the  âge 
of  twenty.  Soon  after  he  commenced  the  study,  and  then  the  prac- 
tice,  of  Law.  But*  his  driit  was  so  decidedly  in  the  direction  of 
politics  and  government,  that,  during  the  outrageons  action  of  the 
notorious  Genêt,  the  French  minister,  he  wrote  and  published  some 
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political  pamphlets  on  the  neatrality  wliich  onr  oonntry  shoold  ob- 
serve in  Enropean  wars,  tlut  were  9#  leiaarkable  as  to  attract  nniver- 
sal  notice;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  thèse  that  Washington 
nominated,  and  the  Senate  oonfirmad,  him  as  minister  at  the  Hagne. 
The  manner  in  wbîch  the  yqj^ng  diplomat  acqnitted  himself  in  the 
raidst  of  chffloakies  conséquent  npon  the  French  oooapotion  of  Rol- 
land, tmd  in  the  perplaxing  entangtemenls  of  his  side  mission  to 
England  for  the  exohaoge  ot  ratifications  of  the  Jay  treaty,  the  reader 
mpst  leam  from  the  bock  it8el£ 

From  the  Hague  Washington,  at  the  dose  of  his  seoond  term, 
trans^Drred  him  to  Portogid,  bnt  beforo  his  departare  his  deslinatioe 
was  changod  by  his  &tfaer,  then  Président,  to  Berlin,  atthe  saggestioe 
and  eamest  reoommendation  of  Washington.  From  this  mission  he 
was  reoalled  by  his'&ther,  who  had  Êtiled  of  élection  for  the  seoond 
term.  In  1802  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  in 
1804  to  the  United  States  Senate.  And  hère  we  hâve  him  in  a  posi- 
tion which  soon  discovers  to  ns  what  kind  of  stuff  the  man  is  made 
of  ;  his  talents,  moral  qualitîes,  principles  of  action,  conscience,  loyal^ 
to  the  interests  of  his  oountry,  independence  of  party,  conrage,  politi- 
cal knowledge  and  statesmanship.  In  ail  thèse  he  is  an  example  for 
the  politidans  and  statesmen  (  ?)  of  to-day,  the  men  whose  condoct 
in  the  halls  of  state  and  national  législation  bas  bronght  disgrâce  upon 
the  American  name. 

The  bitter  contest  between  Adams  and  Jefiferson  which  ended  in 
the  élection  of  the  latter  to  the  Presidency,  begot  intense  batreds,  not 
only  between  the  Federalists  and  the  Repnblicans  or  democrats,  bat 
among  the  Federalists  themselyes,  a  portion  of  whom  were  fiereely 
hostile  to  the  elder  Adams,  and  were  ready  to  transfer  their  personal 
dislike  and  hostility  to  the  son,  as  soon  as  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  He  seldom  spoke,  and  whenever  he  did  he  was  received 
ooldly,  and  at  times  with  almost  insuit  ;  and  every  measure  which  he 
proposed  and  every  résolution  which  he  offered  were  Toted  down 
without  considération  ;  when  the  same  matter  afterward  proposed  by 
Bome  other  member  would  pass  nnchallenged.  His  Diary  in  repeated 
passages  shows  how  exceedingly  bitter  and  unprincipled  thb  personal 
<^^position  to  him  was.  Certain  of  thèse  men,  he  says,  "hâte  me 
rather  more  than  they  love  any  prindple.''  On  one  occasion  a  com- 
mittee,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  met,  transaoted  its  business,  ad- 
joumed,  and  reported  to  the  Senate,  witiioiit  so  much  as  notiffiag 
him  of  its  meeting. 
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He  felt  aH  MU  dèepif,  but  he  hOi  hk  ntdmMy  ifùék  tenrpir  M 
'dieck,  remmined  sSent,  and  waited  hiâ  opportanitjr.  It  came  at  lââi 
in  the  sliape  of  the  BriUsh  aggressions  on  ont  oomùierce  and  shippîn^ 
pMTiooê  to  the  war  of  1812. 

Those  who  «re  tenliar  witfa  the  state  of  thing»  at  thif  time,  am 
Jtware  Chat  the  nation  and  its  législature  were  ^irided  înto  two  partie, 
the  one  partisans  of  the  French,  the  other  of  the  ÏTnglish.  Tthe  old 
Federalists  hated  the  French,  and  the  ^pnblicans  hated  the  English  ; 
and  both  were  bent  on  committing  onr  govemmeot  to  secret  or  opei^ 
direct  or  indirect,  aetion  in  behalf  eaeh  of  ito  faTorite.  The  Fédéral- 
ttts,  especially  of  New  England,  were  in  strong  sjmpathy  with  Eng- 
land,  and  notwîthstandîng  ail  her  insnlts,  outrages  and  seiznres,  were 
determîned  to  submit  in  patience,  rather  than  resent  them  and  risk  a 
war.  Mr.  Adams  despised  this  tameness  and  cowardiee,  and  from  the 
ftrst  took  vp  a  bold  position,  and  introdnced  résolutions  înto  the  Sett» 
ate  denonncing  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  seize  nentral  yessels  ;  a 
proceeding  which  he  stigmatized  as  *'  an  nnproToked  aggression  upon 
the  property  of  the  citizens  of  thèse  United  States,  a  violation  of 
tbeir  neutral  rights,  and  an  encroaohment  npon  their  national  inde^- 
pendenoe.''  And  the  second  resolution  instructed  the  Président  to 
demand  restoration  and  indemnification  for  property  alreadj  seized. 
Thèse  measures,  fiercelj  opposed  by  hîs  own  party,  Mr.  Adams  had 
the  satisfieu^tion  of  carrying  through  by  Bepublîcan  votes. 

We  hâve  not  space  to  follow  ont  the  counter  decrees  of  non-impor- 
tation and  Uockade  by  the  English  and  French  goremments  which 
thiekly  foUowed,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Adams  declared,  ^'placed  the 
eommerce  and  shipping  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  ail 
Europe  and  Enropean  colonies  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  it  would 
baye  been  in,  if  England  and  France  had  both  declared  war  againet 
the  Unked  States.**  And  ail  the  while  our  ships  were  stopped  on  tha 
high  seas  by  English  men-of-war,  and  American  sailors  yiolentlj 
ti^en  Êrom  them,  and  forced  into  the  English  naval  service.  This 
was  one  of  those  outrages  now  so  long  gone  that  few  persons  appre* 
daite  the  emutnity  of  the  wrong,  or  the  estent  to  which  this  impress- 
iMut  of  our  seamen  was  carried.    Says  Mr.  Morse, 

'<  Those  who  shall  ascertain  the  truth  in  the  matter  will  feel  that 
the  bloodiest,  most  costly,  and  most  disastrous  war  would  bave  been 
better  than  tame  endurance  of  treatment  so  brutal  and  unjustifiable 
that  it  ftods  no  parallel  even  in  the  long  list  of  wrongs  which  Great 
Britain  bas  been  wont  to  inflict  upon  ul  the  weaker  and  undviliMd 
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peoples  with  whom  she  has  corne  into  unwelcome  contact.  It  wa» 
not  an  occasional  act  of  high-handed  vengeance,  but  an  organized  ajwr 
tem  worked  upon  a  very  large  scale.  Every  American  seaman  felt 
it  necessary  to  hâve  a  certificate  of  citizen ship,  accompanied  by  a 
Personal  description,  as  Mr.  Adams  said,  '  like  the  advertisement  for 
a  ranaway  negro  slave.*  Nor  was  even  this  protection  by  any  nieans 
sare  to  be  always  efficient  The  namber  of  uudoabted  American  cit- 
izens  who  were  seized  rose  in  a  few  years  to  many  thousands.  They 
were  often  taken  witbout  so  much  as  a  false  pretence  to  right  ;  bat, 
with  the  acknowledgement  that  they  were  American  citizens,  they  were 
seized  upon  the  pîea  of  a  necessity  for  their  services  in  the  BriHsh 
ship  I  Some  American  vessels  were  lefl  so  denuded  of  seamen  that 
they  were  lost  at  sea  for  want  of  hands  to  man  them  ;  the  destraction 
of  lives,  as  well  as  property,  unquestionably  thus  caused  was  immense. 
"  When  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  time  and  of  infinité  negotîation 
the  American  citizenship  of  some  individoal  was  clearly  shown,  still 
the  chances  of  his  return  were  small  ;  some  false  and  ignoble  sabter- 
fage  was  resorted  to  ;  he  was  not  to  be  found  ;  the  name  did  not 
occur  on  the  rolls  of  the  navy  ;  he  had  died,  or  been  discharged,  or 
had  deserted,  or  had  been  shot.  The  more  illégal  the  act  committed 
by  any  British  officer  the  more  sure  h^  was  of  reward,  till  it  seemed 
that  the  impressment  of  American  citizens  was  a  surer  road  to  pro- 
motion than  valor  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  Such  were  the 
substanual  wrougs  inâicted  by  Great  Britain  ;  nor  were  any  pains 
taken  to  cloak  their  character  ;  on  the  contrary  they  were  donc  with 
more  than  British  insolence  and  ofPensiveness,  and  were  accompanied 
with  insults  which  alone  constituted  sufficient  provocation  to  war.** 

To  ail  thèse  outrages,  and  even  to  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake 
frigate,  atid  the  seizure  of  four  of  her  crew,  and  the  subséquent  pro- 
motion of  the  British  commander  as  a  reward  for  his  insolence  and 
lawlessness,  the  Federalists  were  disposed  to  submit  ;  and  it  was  at 
this  crucial  point  that  Mr.  Adams  abandoned  his  party  and  stood  alone. 
When,  soon  after  the  attack  of  the  Léopard  on  the  Chesapeake,  he 
heard  a  prominent  Federalist  ^'  openly  justify  the  transaction  at  noon- 
day,  in  a  public  insurance  office  upon  the  exchange  at  Boston,"  he  says, 
^  this  was  the  cause  which  alienated  me  from  that  day  and  forever 
from  the  councils  of  the  Fédéral  party." 

Then  came  the  famous  embargo  which  called  out  a  howl  of  rage 
from  the  commercial  States,  who  saw  in  it,  as  they  thought,  only  their 
ùtter  ruin.  But  Mr.  Adams  bravely  stood  by  the  govemment,  and 
voted  for  the  measure,  and  thereby  brought  down  upon  his  head  the 
redoubled  wrath  of  the  party,  who  *^  despised  him,  loathed  him,  and 
said  and  believed  that  he  was  false,  selfish,  designing,  a  traitor,  an 
apostate,  that  he  had  run  away  from  a  falling  cause,  that  he  had  sold 
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himself,''  etc.  NothÎDg  could  be  &rther  from  the  tnith,  nothing  more 
entîre] j  contrarj  to  the  man's  nature,  character  and  principles.  He 
felt  the  outrages  and  insulta  mâicted  on  his  country,  and,  wîthont  the 
least  regard  to  personal  or  party  considérations,  he  resolved  to  stand 
bj  his  country  bj  whomsoever  represented.  He  saw  that  the  time 
ior  action  had  corne,  and  acting  trom  the  highest  principles,  and  with 
^e  strongest  probability  that  it  would  ruin  his  political  prospects,  he 
gaye  his  vote  in  support  of  ail  measures  of  the  administration  which 
aimed  to  yindicate  the  honor  and  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course  sach  action  cost  him  his  place  in  the  Senate  ;  but 
be  showed  his  conscientiousness  and  courage,  and  that,  without  party 
affiliations  with  either  side,  he  could  stand  alone  to  do  right  ;  in  a 
Word,  that  he  was  neither  French  nor  English  in  his  sympathies,  but 
first  and  last,  and  only,  an  American, 

Mr.  Madison,  in  spite  of  ail  this,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  in  the 
Presidential  chair,  nominated  Mr.  Adams  as  Minîster  Plenipotentiary 
to  Russia,  and  strange  to  say  he  was  confirmed  on  the  second  trial  by 
a  Tote  of  19  to  7.  He  was  received  by  the  Bnssian  Emperor  and 
Court  with  distingaished  considération.  Later  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  settling  the  tenus  of  peace  with  England. 
Hère  again  he  shows  his  courage  and  manliness,  and  his  détermination 
to  maintain  the  honor  of  his  country,  to  submit  to  no  unjust  demands, 
and  to  suffer  no  insolence  or  unfounded  pretensions  from  the  British 
commissioners.  And  in  this  he  was  compelled  again  to  stand  almost 
alone.    In  his  Diary  he  says, 

''  The  tone  of  ail  the  British  notes  is  arrogant,  overbearine  and 
offensive.  The  tone  of  ours  is  neither  so  bold  nor  so  spirited  as  I 
think  it  should  be.  It  is  too  much  on  the  défensive,  and  too  excessive 
in  the  caution  to  say  nothing  irritating.  I  hâve  seldom  been  able  to 
prevail  upon  my  colleagues  to  insert  anything  in  the  style  of  retort 
opon  the  harsh  and  reproachful  matter  which  we  reçoive." 

Mr.  Morse's  account  of  the  discussions  and  dissensions  among  the 
American  commissioners,  and  the  petty  personal  spite  and  malice 
■hown  toward  Mr.  Adams,  and  which  sought  to  annoy  and  humiliate 
him  at  the  cost  of  much  precious  time  and  to  the  préjudice  of  great 
national  interests,  will  instruct  the  reader,  and  convince  him  that 
great  men,  even  such  as  Clay,  GrallaUn  and  Bayard,  can  sometimet 
do  very  small  and  mean  things.  At  the  close  of  the  finally  sucoessfîil 
ireaty  negotiatîons  Mr*  Adams  became  envoy  extraordinary  and  Mn- 
Ifter  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  thos  folfilling  WaahiDgton's 
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prodiclioli  «f  bk  Mi<mi8  «s  undiiA^niafcKt.  Hm  lie  remaiae^  «itil 
1(617,  wben  Jie  ireloraefi  hfiVfmtoUk»  the  poit^if  Se^vaHny  of  j5Mr 
under  PrfNÛâ6iit  Mowrpa.  JP'rom  tbU  be  reae  t^  be  PraiMe^  Hir 
cMne  of  exïQÎtiBg  eveol» nHtfiiiiig  hb  elaotîoii,Mid  bis  a4mirâ(ralm 
of  public  «ffiûrs»  tbe  reader  mait  fiad  in  ib6,book  iâBd^  nbere  Itx^ 
MoBse  b86  reoQvM  the  straoge  Blory  with  4ranMMJc  aSeqi.  The  <OBfr 
thÎDg  which  8toii4s  oot  from  the  neiratiTe  k  tiie  îneeiraptiUe  ialef* 
rity  of  tbe  Mao,  m^  bte  refiolQte  refastl  to  do  «oe  tibîog  ia  act  or 
Word  to  seoure  bis  electkm  ;  one  ibing  that  would  detraet  from  hia 
penonal  dignitj  and  eelf-reBpeot,  or  reâect  in  tbe  leaat  degree  «pon 
the  office  of  Cbi^  KagÎBtrate,  or  above  ail  ibat  wonld  endanger  tb» 
perfect  poritj  and  honesty  of  élections.  And  récent  erents  in  o«r 
pdiitical  bistorj,  and  the  much  diacuseion  of  refonns  in  dyil  aerrica^ 
will  give  emphasb  to  the  foUowing,  and  show  the  high  gronnd  oceor 
pied  bj  Mr.  Adams  on  the  whole  business  of  office-seeking,  and  oAce- 
dîetribudng,  and  office-iUiiess.    He  sajs, 

^  Efforts  bad  been  made  by  some  of  the  senators  to  obtain  différent 
nominations»  and  to  introduce  a  principle  of  change  and  rotation  in 
office  which  woald  make  the  Grovernakent  a  perpétuai  and  unintennit- 
ting  scramble  for  office.  A  more  pemicious  expédient  conld  acaf oelj 
hâve  been  devised.  I  determined  to  renominate  every  person  againai 
whom  tbere  was  no  complaînt  which  would  bave  warranted  bis 
removal.'* 

Henry  Clay,  his  Secretary  of  State,  urged  the  remoyal  of  one 
Sterrett,  naval  officer  at  New  Orléans,  '^  a  noisy  and  clamoroua  reviler 
of  his  administration,  and  lately  busy  in  a  project  for  insulting  a 
Loaisiana  représentative  wlio  bad  voted  for  Mr.  Adams."  The  Prés- 
ident replied, 

''  Should  I  remove  this  man  for  this  cause  it  mnst  be  npon  some 
fized  principle,  which  wonld  apply  to  others  as  weii  as  to  him.  And 
where  is  it  possible  to  draw  the  Une  ?  *  ^  Of  the  Custom  Hoose 
officers  throu^liout  the  Union,  four-fifihs  in  ail  probability  were 
opposed  to  my  élection.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bad 
^stribnted  thèse  positions  among  his  supporters.  I  had  been  nrged 
Yery  eamestly,  and  from  varions  quarters  to  sweep  àway  my  oppo- 
neolfly  and  provide  places  for  my  frie^ids.  If  I  »dopt  tbis  polîey  ia 
one  case,  J  shall  be  called  upoo  to  do  the  same  in  many.  An  invidloua 
and  inquîsitorîal  scrutiny  înto  the  dispositions  of  public  officers  wib 
creep  tnrougb  the  whole  Union,  knd  the  most  selfish  and  sordid  pas- 
sions win  he  kîndled  into  activity  to  disU^  the  conduct  and  misrepre- 
§mt  the  fe^ngs  oi  men  wbose  places  ma^  bèbome  aie  prize  ef 
alander  npon  diem.'' 
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Jm  "éhât  a«f«rb  eontrMt  «laad  thèse  aeDtuimito  and  fàaà]^  of 
MdoD  witii  thote  of  lus  Mocessor  >— "^  To  aie  viotote  bakmg  the 
^eib'*  of  offiee.  If  Mr.  Âdaaifl'e  raie  of  oradact  hêd  beea  edopM 
•Dd  ft>ll<Hred  to  onr  tioM^  we  «hoold  lieve  beeo  tpered  Ibe  peinAd  joid 
diegraeefiil  soetiee  in  wUok  laèelj  eooie  oi  oar  greet{ ?)  men  hal« 
tekett  pert,  and  which  luiye  broa^  apon  onr  laiid-çiiddb  politke  the 
nentoifir  of  ail  noble  minde  at  home  and  abroad. 

Bot  we  mo8t  hasten.  Paaaing  over  eome  oif  the  natl  inteff«0ttng 
portions  of  bis  biogn^by»  we  eome  te  bU  coodaet,  wben  m  tbe  Hooaa 
of  Bepresentatives,  on  tike  Slavery  questûm.  ^  It  is  a  striking  eir- 
oomstanœ,"  says  Mr.  Morse,  ^  tbat  tbe  fakess  of  greatness  for  oas 
wbo  bad  been  (U.  S.^  Senalor,  Minister  to  England,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Président,  remained  to  be  won  in  tbe  comparatively  bomUe 
position  of  a  Représentative  in  Congress."  He  was  eleoted  to  tbe 
House  in  1830,  and  continned  to  represent  bis  district  nntil  bb  death, 
dgbteen  years  afterward.  Tbis  period  marked  tbe  most  distbgished 
and  brilliant  portion  of  bis  public  career. 

The  first  occasion  wbicb  brougfat  Mr.  Adams  to  tbe  front  was  tbe 
proposed  annexation  of  Texas,  wbicb  started  a  movement  at  tbe 
North  tonching  tbe  aggressions  of  tbe  Slave  power  wbicb  never 
paosed  afterward  until  it  was  finally  settled  forever  by  the  results  of 
tbe  great  Rébellion.  By  nature  and  by  training  be  was  a  legislator 
and  Btatesman,  and  leaving  to  otbers  tbe  work  of  rousing  tbe  people 
to  action  and  résistance,  be  set  bimself  to  tbat  portion  of  tbe  work  to 
be  done  in  tbe  House,  and  to  meet  the  united  efforts  of  the  slavery 
party  to  silence  tbe  voice  of  the  people  in  Congress,  and  abolisb  tbe 
rigbt  of  pétition.  He  was  determined  tbat  tbe  rights  of  the  masses 
sbonld  be  maintained,  tbat  tbe  Senate  and  House  should  not  be  girdled 
with  chains,  but  remain  forever  the  Faneuil  Hall  of  tbe  Nation,  wbere 
tbe  cry  of  tbe  oppressed  sbonld  be  beard,  and  judgment  rendered. 

Again  he  foond  bimsdf  isolated,  and  almost  alone  at  first.  ^  A 
second  time  the  chief  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  Boston  and  its  vidnity» 
the  leading  lawyers,  the  rich  merchants,  the  successful  manu&cturers, 
not  only  opposed  bim,  bat  entertained  toward  him  sentiments  of  Per- 
sonal dislike  and  even  vindictiveness.  Tbis  stratum  of  society  —  the 
gentlemen  of  tbe  Nortb  sympathizing  with  the  '  aristocraoy  '  of  tbe 
South  —  could  not  mi^e  common  cause  with  anti-slavery  people." 

Tbe  resuit  was  tbat  be  stood  up  again  as  in  the  past,  and,  with  few 
exceptions  qf  late  and  balf-hearted  belp,  fougbt  ont  tbe  battle  sin|^e^ 
banded  and  alone.    In  Febmary,  1835,  he  began  offering  pétitions  in 
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regard  to  ihe  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  conâict  opened,  and  con- 
tinued  until  May,  1886,  when  the  ^^  Jay"  résolu tion^  refùsing  to 
debate  the  question,  became  the  standing  rule  of  the  Honse.  "Regor 
larlj  at  the  opening  of  each  new  Congress  he  moved  to  rescind  the 
rule,  but  of  course  was  yoted  down  ;  and  as  regularly  he  continued  to 
présent  anti-slavery  pétitions  bj  the  huudred,  which  were  as  regularly 
thrust  aside.  On  one  daj,  Feb.  14, 1838,  he  presented  three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  thèse  !  ail  sharing  the  same  fate.  Ëvery  time  he  attempted 
to  speak  he  was  met  with  a  tomado  of  howb,  shouts,  screams,  threats, 
and  cries  of  ^'  Order  !  Order  !  "  from  the  House  and  from  the  Speaker, 
until  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  tumult,  and  the  House  became  more 
like  a.riotous  mob,  than  a  body  of  dignifled  nadonal  legislators. 
Finally  came  the  attempt  to  expel  bim  from  the  House,  he  himself 
presenting  pétitions  for  thb  object.  But  in  this,  too,  he  foiled  his  foes 
completely,  and  they  retreated  from  the  field  vanqubhed  by  the  one 
man  who  understood  more  of  constitutional  law  and  parliamentary 
methods  than  ail  the  rest  combined. 

No  sooner  was  this  matter  settled  than  the  indomitable  old  man 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  opened  anew  his  budget  of  anti-slavery  pétitions, 
and,  as  he  says,  '^  presented  nearly  two  hundred,  till  the  House  ad- 
jonmed  !  "  What  use  to  attempt  to  talk  down,  or  browbeat,  or  terrify 
with  resolutions  of  expulsion,  and  threats  of  assassination,  this  per- 
sistent, heroic  soûl  in  his  lonely  fight  against  wrong  and  despotic 
power.  We  say  lonely,  for  only  Eklward  Everett  helped  him  a  very 
little,  while  one  or  two  others  spoke  against  the  resolution,  careiully 
announcing,  however,  that  they  had  no  love  for  Mr.  Adams. 

Amid  ail  thèse  contests  he  never  failed  to  keep  up  his  war£ue 
against  the  ^'  gag  resolution,"  and  his  defence  of  the  right  of  pétition. 
And  steadily  irom  year  to  year  he  gained  ground.  The  majority 
against  him  began  tp  dwindle,  until  in  1842  it  was  only  four,  and  in 
1844,  after  a  protracted  struggle  of  weeks,  the  motion  for  resdnding 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  28  :  and  Mr.  Adams  had  conquered  in 
his  last  great  fight  with  the  Slave  Power,  in  his  last  batUe  for  Con- 
stitutional Law  and  the  Bights  and  Sovereignty  of  the  People» 
**  Blessed,  forever  blessed,  be  the  name  of  Grod  I  "  he  writes  in  record- 
ing  the  event. 

lu  November  of  1846,  he  was  strnck  with  partial  paralysis  in  the 
ttreet  in  Boston.  He  Vecovered  so  &r  as  to  résume  his  daties  in 
Washington  three  months  later  ;  and  it  was  a  beantifal  tribute  to  the 
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acknowledged  mtegritj  and  loftj  principles,  and  noble  character  of 
the  man,  that  instantly  on  his  reappearance  in  his  place  ail  basiness 
was  snspended,  and  the  entire  Hoose  rose  and  received  him  standing  I 
This  where  a  few  jears  before  the  Ënglish  langoage  was  exhansted 
in  vain  efforts  to  find  invectives  snfficiently  bitter  and  abusive  to  ex- 
press the  contempt  and  hatred  felt  for  him.  Tmth,  Frinciple,  Right- 
eonsness,  Courage  are  sure  to  win  at  last 

On  Febuary  21,  1848,  he  took  his  place  in  the  House  as  usuaL 
The  Speaker  rose  to  put  a  question,  when  he  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  cries  of  "  Stop  !  Stop  I  Mr.  Adams  I  "  The  "  old  man  éloquent  ** 
had  fallen  over  insensible.  The  members  thronged  around  him  in 
anxious  agitation.  The  House  hastily  adjoumed.  He  remained  in  a 
stupor  till  the  evening  of  the  23d,  when  in  a  moment  of  intellectual 
consciousness  he  uttered  those  mémorable  words,  '^  Thts  ù  the  ïast  of 
ecarth  —  I  am  content  !  " 

And  why  should  he  not  be  content  ?  Never  was  there  a  braver  or 
more  honest  and  conscientious  soûl  enshrined  in  human  body  ;  never 
a  life  more  unselfish,  more  thoroughly  consecrated  to  the  interests  of 
his  couDtry  and  humanity  ;  never  a  man  who  more  consistently  sub- 
jected  his  ambitions  to  his  principles,  and  was  content  to  live  and  die 
for  Righteousness,  Justice  and  Liberty. 

For  the  rest  the  reader  must  go  to  the  book.  We  hâve  only 
touched  a  £bw  points,  hère  and  there,  in  the  career  of  one  who  proved 
himself  a  completely  fumished  American  StcUesman,  A  perusal  of 
the  biography  will  show  that,  great  as  he  was,  he  was  not  wîthout 
&ults  ;  and  also  show  in  several  important  matters  that  our  country 
is  unconsciously  indebted  to  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  for  that 
which  others  hâve  received  crédit  for.  He  first  broached  the  so-called 
*^  Monroe  Doctrine,^  which  is  now  much  dibcussed  in  connection  with 
the  Fanama  Canal.  In  his  Anti-Slavery  debates  he  first  took  the 
ground,  as  &r  back  as  1836,  twenty-five  years  before  the  event,  that 
in  case  of  war,  not  only  the  Fresident,  but  the  commander  of  the 
army,  had  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  ;  in  other  words,  '^  power  to 
order  the  universal  émancipation  of  the  slaves."  If  the  succeeding 
volumes  of  ''  American  Statesmen  "  are  as  rich  in  information  as  this, 
the  pnblishers'  purpose  will  be  accomplished,  and  thousands  will 
beoome  familiar  with  ^  the  many  and  diverse  influences  which  hâve 
oombined  to  thape  the  politîcal  history  of  our  country." 
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Db.  HABMfK,  the  author  of  a  very  exceUent  ^  Introduction  to  the 
HÔly  Scriptures,"  bas  contiibnted  to  the  Meûiodxst  Quarterlp  a  digest 
of  WeWs"  System  of  ïheolcgy  of  the  Old  Synagogue  of  tales- 
tîné."  According  to  this  digest,  as  compared  with  other  sîmilar 
reports  o^  Jewish  opinions  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  it  woii}d  appear 
that  there  is  some  différence  of  opinion  conceming  important  theo- 
logical  doctrines  among  Jews,  ancient  and  modem,  as  well  as  amoi^ 
Chrîstians.  The  few  paragraphs  gîven  helow  wiÛ  show  that  while 
ail  parties  hâve  consulted  the  original  authorities  touching  the  question 
of  future  endless  punishment  and  restorationism,  and  the  meaning  and 
usage  of  the  word  Gehenna  or  GMnnomy  différent  results  are  reached 
by  Canon  Farrar,  Weber  as  reported  by  Dr.  Harman,  and  Cohen  as 
reported  by  Rev.  0.  D.  Miller.  Weber's  work  abounds  in  répétitions 
as  appears  from  the  summary  of  Harman,  necessarily  resultiog  from 
the  répétitions  of  différent  original  authorities  going  over  the  same 
ground,  and  also  from  the  wbh  to  represent  fedrly  the  varying  and 
antagonistic  views  of  the  numeroùs  treatises  and  commentaries  which 
go  to  make  up  the  Talmud. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  that  Farrar's  conclusions, 
based  on  Talmudic  and  modem  Jewish  scholarship,  were  in  substance 
as  folio ws,  gîven  in  bis  own  words  :  '^  1.  According  to  the  Mîshna  and 
Gremara,  and  ail  the  most  eminent  Rabbis,  Gehenna,  ^  hell/  meant  for 
the  majorîty  of  Jews,  if  not  for  ail,  briet  temporary  punishment, 
followed  by  forgiveness.  2.  For  worse  offenders  long,  but  still  ter- 
minable  punishment  3.  For  the  worst  offenders  —  especially  Gen- 
tile  offenders  —  punishment  followed  by  annihilation." 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  Cohen,  according  to  Miller's  trans- 
lation, positively  affirms,  that  "  that  which  distinguished  above  ail  the 
Pharisaic  belief  relative  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  reign 
of  Grod,  was  the  conviction  that  it  would  bring  to  the  entire  world 
the  end  of  ail  evils,  the  pardon  ot  their  sins,  and  happiness  without 
alloy  not  only  for  the  just  of  ail  nations,  but  for  the  impious  them- 
sélves.  .  .  .  Harmony  will  be  established  between  Israël  and  aU 
other  people.  Death  will  be  conquered.  Joy  will  break  forth  every- 
where."     See  the  statement  in  full  in  the  Quarterly  îor  July,  1881. 

In  view  of  thèse  two  représentations  —  one  of  which  makes  the 
Pharisaic  or  Jewish  belief  to  be,  that  a  portion  of  the  wicked,  the 
worst  offenders,  will  not  be  restored,  but  will  be  annihilated  ;  the 
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oiher  auH  the  Mlire  ^hnmm  TMe»  Jem%  sud  4SenâleB,  frfn  «Hjr  to 
nvod  —  let  os  heâr  Wluit  report  WeberlningB  1mck  from  lus  Inrter- 
"rifiWB  wi(jh  tbe  manj-aided  TalminpUc  authoiities  : 

'^  As  ^  Israël  is  to  be  tihked  in  tke  Messiaiâc  ^ytagdom,  ibote 
oanéot  be  wanfâng  who^ftfre  âiis  linie  'hlive  desoettéed  fnto  iSAâvl^ 
aâiél  ftre'lhetiô  wàitîng ibr  rédemption.  AU  tkose  w^ 'hove Hie  sSgn 
cf  aie  coVemult  liave  élaîms  bo  rédemption  «nd  to  a  sh««  in  ihe  Mes- 
ifb^s  kitagdom.  AîUèt  flie  captives  baTel)een  bronght  oitt  of  )S%0^ 
l^  ^  Measiiâi  ékey  and  ail  the  rightoôns  'who  are  wahing  ^ 
rédemption  wiH  be  r^tored  to  this  temponâ  life,  that  is,  they  will  ride 
firom  the  dead^^  That  this  is  to  take  place,  aecording  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, after^be  exiles  shall  hâve  been  broaght  back  bome^  Abarband 
testiilles  in  hîs  Conunentary  on  Isaiah  xyîii.  8,  and  Eamcfhi  on  lêaiah 
Ixvî.  5.  Others  snppose  that  tàe  résurrection  of  the  dead  wîll  take 
place,  not  at  the  beginnîng  of  the  Messianic  âge,  but  in  the  course  of 
it  To  the  Messiah  God  gives  the  key  of  the  résurrection  of  the 
dead.  The  Messiah  is  called  Jinnom,  to  rtxise,  becanse  he  will  wake 
np  the  dead.  The  resarrection  wîll  take  place  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  righteoas  who  are  buried  outside  of  this  land  will  be  rolled 
thither  throagh  subtorranean  passages.  The  dead  will  be  gradnally 
rttised  to  Kfe  at  the  successive  blasts  of  a  great  trumpet,  which  tlrâ 
Holy  One  will  blow,  and  which  wîll  \yd  heard  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  the  other.  The  résurrection  body  will  be  composed  of  bones, 
âéeh  and  skin.  The  starting-point  ot  this  new  body  is  the  lowest 
bone  of  the  spinal  column,  (the  coccyx,)  which  the  rabbis  supposed 
incapable  of  destruction.  The  résurrection  body,  in  materîal  and 
organization  similar  to  the  présent  body,  wîll,  nevertheless,  aecording 
to  Sanhédrin,  92%  be  îmmortal.  The  living  Israélites  gathered  from 
tbeir  dispersion,  fmd  the  dead  brought  to  life,  wîll  eujoy  in  the  Holy 
Land  the  ^ory  of  the  Messianic  âge." 

"  The  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  is  destîned  to  become  the  ruler 
of  the  world.  Ail  the  prophecies  which  speak  of  a  kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  to  embrace  the  whole  world,  are  referred  to  die  Messiah's 
rule  over  the  world.  So  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Shiloh  is  the  Messiah  to 
whom  the  kingdom  will  be  given.  The  Targums  contain  not  a  few 
références  to  the  dominion  of  the  Messiah.  The  world-kingdom 
which  the  Messiah  will  establish  takes  the  place  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. It  is  supposed  that  the  nations  of  the  world.  even  in  the  Mes- 
sianic âge,  will  further  continue  to  exist  as  such.  But  tbe  statoments 
respecting  IsraeFs  religious  relation  to  the  nations  differ  widely. 

"  Gog  and  Magog  and  the  end  of  the  Messianic  âge, —  While  the 
Messiah  in  Jérusalem  is  rnling  over  the  nations,  a  rébellion  of  Grog 

1  **  In  the  theology  of  tbe  Talnind  and  Midrash,  8heol  is  not  to  be  distingiiUbed  from 
Othimom  (hell.)  Tbe  Kabbalittic  tbeology  of  the  Middie  Ages  diyided  Shtdt  into  two 
parts,  OMnmofii  and  tbe  lower  Paradise,  which  latter  is  distingoished  from  hearen. 
In  Lnke  xtL  22,  et  uq,^  Hades  and  Paradise  are  separated  hj  an  impassable  golf  as 
between  heayen  and  earth." 
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and  IdMfog  *  b  made  against  him,  and  espeoially  against  the  law  of 
Gk>d  which  the  nations  are  no  longer  willing  to  bear." 

"  7^  résurrection  andjudgmerUofthe  world. —  Throogh  the  rébel- 
lion of  the  nations  of  the  world  against  the  Messiah,  the  Messianic 
kingdom  cornes  to  an  end,  and  now  begins  the  judgment  of  the  world 
and  the  séparation  oi  the  nngodly  people  from  the  earth,  which  is 
renovated  and  assigned  to  the  people  of  Grod  as  their  sole  dwelUng- 
place.  According  to  the  ancîent  Jewish  theology,  there  will  be  a 
résurrection  of  the  righteons  only,  as  a  part  of  their  reward.*  The 
judgment  upon  the  heathen  and  those  of  Israël  deemed  like  them,  is 
continually  taking  place,  while  they  are  dying  and  descending  into 
Oehtnnom  to  reçoive  their  just  punishment  Gehxnnom^  which  is  for 
Israël  a  pnrgatory,  is  for  the  heathen  the  place  of  punishment.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  such  in  Israël  who  likewise  £all  into  Gehin- 
nom  wîthout  hope  because  they  are  viewed  as  heathen.  Eruhin^  19% 
says  that  ail  Israélites  will  be  brought  by  Abraham  out  of  Gehtnnom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  who  has  approached  a  Samaritan 
woman,  and  of  the  one  who  has  made  himself  uncircnmcised  so  tha* 
he  may  no  longer  be  known  as  a  Jew.  ITiere  are  ako  nns,  nottobe 
forgiven^  which  consign  even  the  Israélite  forever  to  Cfehinnom. 

^' Those  who  hâve  Mien  into  Gehinnom  await,  first  torture  and 
pain,  but  in  the  end  complète  annihilation.  In  respect  to  the  dnration 
of  punishment,  the  house  orHillel  says,  (Rosh  Bashshana,  17*:) 
The  apostates  ot  Israël  who  hâve  made  known  their  apostasy  (by 
omitting  to  put  on  the  phylacteries,)  and  the  apostates  from  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  who  hâve  shown  by  great  sins  their  abandon- 
ment  of  6od,  go  down  into  Gehinnom  and  are  punished  for  twelve 
months  ;  after  which  their  bodies  are  entirely  bumt  up  and  also  their 
soûls,  and  the  wind  carries  away  the  ashes  under  the  soles  of  the  feet 
of  the  righteous,  according  to  Mal.  iii.  21.  But  the  Jftnim,  (Jewish 
Christians,)  and  the  betrayers  (of  their  people),  the  epicureans,  who 
deny  the  divine  origin  of  the  Torah  and  the  résurrection  of  the  deiàd, 
and  separate  themselves  from  the  ways  of  the  commuoity,  and  who, 
like  cruel  overseers,  hâve  made  themselves  an  object  of  terror  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  who  bave  sinned  and  bave  caused  the  multitude  to 
sin,  like  Jéroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  bis  companions,  thèse  go 
down  into  Gehinnom,  and  are  punished  in  it  for  ail  générations.  In 
Sanhédrin,  x.  3,  it  is  said  that  the  génération  of  the  great  flood  was 
long  ago  annihilated, 

'*  The  older  Jewish  view  knows  only  of  a  Gehinnom  for  the  wicked 
and  a  Gan  Eden  (Grarden  of  Ëden,  Paradisé)  for  the  righteous,  but 
knows  no  place  between  the  two.  Gehinnom  has  its  name,  according 
to  Kimchi,  (on  Psalm  xxvii.  13,)  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  at 
Jérusalem,  where  they  were  accustomed  to  bring  ià  impure  things, 

s  **  Mâffoi;  it  the  oonntry  of  the  anolent  Soythians,  of  whioh  Gog  is  king." 
s  Tbis  seems  not  to  bsnnonize  with  Pmal*8  decIaratioD,  Âots  zziT.  16  :  **  And  haT8 
hope  toward  God,  which  they  thenmlvei  alio  a/2ow,  that  there  shall  be  a  resnneotioii  of 
the  dead,  both  of  the  jnst  and  the  nqjost'*—  in  other  worda,  of  ail  mea.-^Ed. 
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espedaU j  ail  bones,  where  thej  ako  kepfc  a  perpétuai  fire  to  barn  np 
the  imparides.  Gehtnnomy  accordingly»  is  tbe  place  for  the  impnrey 
jnst  as  Gan  Eden  is  the  place  for  the  pore,  and  tbe  end  for  whicb 
sonls  descend  there  is  either  to  be  parified  or  to  be  consumed  bj  the 
fire.  The  first  destîny  is  for  the  members  of  the  Honse  of  Israël  ; 
the  latter  for  the  heathen.  The  pre-sapposition  for  the  thought  that 
for  Israël  Gekinnom  is  a  pargatory,  forms  the  view  that  ail  who  are 
provided  wîth  circumcision  as  the  sign  of  the  oovenaut  cannot 
remain  etemally  separated  from  God,  but  mnst  finally  be  again  added 
to  the  community  of  God.  In  Gekinnom  they  suffer  the  pain  of  fire, 
and  tbis  pain  is  their  repen tance.  They  must  pay  in  hell  what  justice 
demands.  Tbis  repentance  lasts,  according  to  Edijoik,  ii.  10,  Pesikta, 
97^  Echa  Rabba,  48^  in  gênerai  twelve  months  —  six  months  in  the 
flame  and  six  months  in  the  cold.  Ail  Israélites,  says  Baba  mezia, 
who  descend  into  Gehinnom,  ascend  into  the  Grarden  of  Eden,  with 
the  exception  of  three  characters  :  the  adultérer,  the  one  who  puts 
bis  neigbbor  to  shame,  and  the  one  wbo  gives  bis  neigbbor  a  dis- 
graceful  name. 

^'Although  judgment  i&  continually  executed  in  the  death  of  an 
individual,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  historical  development  of  that  world, 
a  judgment  of  a  universal  kind  will  take  place,  which  we  may  desig- 
nate  as  the  judgment  of  the  world.  Of  this  judgment  Dr.  Weber 
gives  a  copions  description  from  the  old  autborities,  and  concludes 
with  the  remark  —  *  Accordingly  the  nations  of  the  world,  through  the 
judicial  sentence  of  God,  will  be  delivered  to  annihilation  through  the 
fires  of  gehenna.  And  tbus  afterwards  tbe  eartb,  in  tbe  sole  posses- 
sion of  Israël,  and  freed  from  tbe  ungodly  nations  of  the  world,  can  ' 
be  renewed  and  become  the  seat  of  eternal  life.'  " 

"  The  new  keaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  the  new  human  race,  — 
From  the  old  création  a  new,  pure  one  is  to  proceed  —  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  —  luminous  and  pure,  in  which  tbere  will  be  no 
sinner.  This  new  earth  will  be  perfect  and  harmonious,  and  will 
afford  tbe  conditions  of  an  existence  free  trom  trouble.  There  will  be 
no  destruction  and  death,  neitber  will  tbere  be  strife  in  tbe  animal 
world,  nor  will  the  peace  between  men  and  the  animal  world  ever  be 
disturbed.**  '  • 

'*  The  Olam  Hahba^  {future  world.) —  The  future  world  belongs  to 
Israël  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  To  this  every 
Israélite  bas  an  expectancy,  unless  he  bas  lost  it  by  apostasy. 
Respecting  tbe  form  of  life  in  the  future  world  there  are  two  differeuit 
views  —  the  one  spiritual,  according  to  which,  in  the  eternal  life,  none 
of  the  functions  belonging  to  the  sensual  body  will  any  longer  exist 
In  opposition  to  this,  a  more  materialistîc  view  is  given  in  Tanchumay 
Chayzé  Sara,  8  :  In  this  world  the  righteous  beget  good  and  bad,  but 
in  that  world  ail  (their  children)  will  be  good." 

This  jumble  of  opinions  is  represented  as  "  Hie  Theology  of  the 
Old  Synagogue  of  Palestine  "*  ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  ont 
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wàuàiùehmjk^iÊnèifBiBkêmi  fkxamènâlljnmiapop  iiclea&wlMthei 
itt  flll>  eues  tfaey  aw  inioDéod  to>  égÊàfy  tb»  «mm  thing.  For  ezan* 
|Bëy  fiUmiia  teems  to^b»  s  maeÔL'dt  ebtStSe  meamng,  wiaMàng  Réb. 
aiùMOêy  depend&ig  largelj  on  the  conoeetton.  Appliiad  to  tUe  Jews  U 
meant  purgatœy  or  oorrecdre  punUbment — m  a  few  extrême  oaae» 
perhapft  endleta  pimMuBient.  Applied  U>  the  GrentUei,.  w  heatban,  il 
meuis^  annilnUtioiir  or  oomplfte  destnwtioii  of  se«il  end  body. 

So  ^tbe  future  world,**  (Xàm  JOkASa,  and  t^e  ^  new  hearens  and 
earth  "  at  one  time  are  evidentlj  employed  to  describe  a  condition  of 
affair»  during  the  reign  of  Messiah  upon  the  earth  ;,  at  another  they 
ieem  to  point  to  a  state  of  thing»  in  a  roalm  beyo&d  the  earth,  beyond 
death  and  the  joâgn^nt.  ^  The  ResurreodoQ  "  sometimes  refera  to 
restored  lifs  in  thîs  world  under  the  Messianic  rule,  but  confined  to 
the  true  Israélites  ;  and  again  it  seems  to  refer  to  an  existence  beyond 
the  earth  that  is  pnrely  spiritual,  in  which  the  bodily  sensés  and 
fonctions  will  bave  no  part. 

One  thing,  however,  Weber  seems  to  think  is  esixablished  on  the 
anthority  of  the  Talmud,  and  in  which  he  flatly  contradicts  Deutsch, 
Cohen,  and  others,  viz  :  that  the  great  body  of  the  wicked  wOl  be 
annihilated,  while  a  few  at  least  both  of  Jewa  and  Gentiles  wUl  be 
tormented  endleesly  in  Oehenna  or  GMimom.  ^  There  are  sins,  not 
to  be  fotgiven,  which  consign  even  the  Israélite  forever  to  GfektnnomJ* 
«  The  Mnimj  or  Jewish  ChristiaDS,  the  betrayers  of  their  own  people, 
the  Ëpicureans  (Sadducees?)  who  reject  the  Torah  and  deny  the 
résurrection,  and  such  as  Jéroboam  and  bis  companions  —  thèse  go 
down  into  Oéhinnom  and  are  perMed  in  it  for  cdl  geMnOiomT 
"The  nations  of  the' world  (the  Grentiles)  will  be  delivered  to  annihi- 
lation," "  consumed  by  the  fire  of  Gehenna  "  /  and  "  the  (Israelîtish) 
adultérer,  he  who  puts  bis  neighbor  to  shame,  and  the  one  who  gives 
bis  neighbor  a  disgraceful  name,"  will  not  ascend  from  CMUfmom 
into  the  Garden  of  Eden.** 

Whether  this  was  the  belief  of  individuel  teach^rs  or  rabbis,  or 
that  of  ail  or  any  one  of  the  schools,  or  whether  it  was  the  befief  of 
the  Jewish  people  generally,  does  not  dearly  appear  from  the  cita- 
tions. We  are  content  wîth  haying  given  to  our  readers  the 
statements  as  we  ônd  them  in  the  article  alluded  to.  It  is  probable 
that  ail  thèse  difiering  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  multitudinoos 
treatises  which  make  up  the  huge  body  of  the  Talmud;  and  that  n» 
one  of  them  is  to  be  taken  as  the  aothoriaed  expression  of  belief  for 
the  entire  nadon,  or  OTen  for  any  one  of  the  Gteat  Schoola.    Doobt- 
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len  th0P6  were  tàe  Bam6  ^fiflèreoMB,  aie  sftiue  antagonism»  of  ddciriiiè 
mmong  the  Jews  of  oiùr  S^rioai^  time,  whièh  we  flnil  U^  eskt  âBMitt|^ 
GMsduM  of  lo^y. 

Then  agAiii,iio  dates  are  attaehed  to  the  seteral  trestises  dled,  and 
nraeh  depenés  on  the  time  at  which  thèse  riews  were  held,  whether  tu 
tile  time  of  the  Sayioiir,  or  two  or  three  oenturies  later.  The  TaT- 
mudistB  range  ail  the  waj  irom  B.  C.  180  to  A.  D.  500,  and  the  only 
Taloe  in  the  way  of  critidsm  whieh  maj  attach  to  anj  passage,  IFes 
kl  its  snpposed  reâection  of  beliefe  held  in  the  time  of  Christ.  So 
au*  as  Rabbi  Akiba  is  oonoemed,  the  testimony  seems  tô  be  ail  in 
ÛK90T  of  the  views  of  Deutseh  and  Cohen,  who  deny  that  the  Talmu<!^ 
in  anj  case,  teaches  the  doctrine  of  absolntely  endless  pnnlshment. 
Akiba  was  pat  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  A.  D.  184,  a  oentory 
after  the  crncifizion. 

Andover  and  its  Oreed. 

ht  Jane,  1807,  the  Greneral  Court  of  Massachasetts  passed  an  act 
which  enabled  the  Trustées  of  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  to 
foand  the  now  famoas  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  As  that 
institution  has  of  laie  attraoted  a  large  share  of  public  attention,  a 
oondensed  account  of  its  origin,  organization  and  controversies,  may 
be  not  only  interesting,  but  useful  to  tb«  reader.  Our  infbrmatioB  is 
âerived  chiefly  from  numerous  documents  now  in  possesuon  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  at  Salem. 

Dr.  Spring,  of  Newburyport,  was  the  leading  and  practically  the 
most  Scient  spirit  in  fonnding  the  Seminary.  In  December,  1806^ 
he  induced  two  of  his  parishioners,  Mr.  Mosee  Brown  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Bartlett,  to  donate  ten  thonsand  dollars  each,  ^  to  establish  a  school 
in  which  to  train  up  yoong  men  for  the  ministry."  He  ako  obtained 
frcMn  Mr.  John  Norris  of  Salem,  a  pledge  of  aa  additional  ten  thon* 
sand  dollars.  Mr.  Norris  redeemed  his  pledg»  in  a  way  peeuliar  to 
himsell  He  went  to  the  bank  and  drew  ont  ten  thonsand  silvar 
dollars,  had  them  put  into  firkins  and  carried  to  his  bedchamber,  where 
he  dedicated  them  to  the  cause  of  Grod,  saying  that  ^fae  never  heard 
of  any  paper  money  being  given  to  buîld  the  temple.** 

It  was  the  original  plan  of  Dr.  Spring,  and  of  those  who  were  ac^ 
ing  with  him,  to  locate  the  school  in  Dr.  Wood's  parieh  in  West 
Newbuiy;  but  on  leaming  that  certain  persons  were  movîng  fbr  the 
establishment  of  a  sîmilar  institution  in  the  West  parish  in  Andover, 
the  plan  was  abandoned,  a  union  between  tha  two  sets  of  foundan 
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was  effectedy  aod  ^  it  was  decided  to  establish  the  school  ci  the 
prophète  at  Andover."  On  the  9th  of  Jane,  1807,  the  morement  wat 
on  foot.  On  the  2d  of  September  foUowing,  Madam  Phœbe  Fhillip» 
and  her  son,  Hon.  John  Phillips,  bonnd  themselves  to  erect  two  sep- 
arate  buildings  ;  while  Samuel  Abbott  gave  twentj  thonsand  dollars 
^  as  a  fond  for  the  parpose  ot  maintaining  a  professor  of  Christian 
Theology,  and  for  the  snpport  and  entertainment  of  stadents  in 
Divinity."  The  donations  obtained  by.  Dr.  Spring  were  added  to 
those  seoured  in  Andover,  and  in  due  time  an  organisation  was 
effected,  a  creed  adopted,  professors  engaged,  and  with  six  students  to 
begin  with,  the  school  went  into  opération  October,  1808.  Dr. 
Léonard  Woods  was  chosen  Professer  of  Christian  Theology.  Dr. 
Spring  went  to  New  Haven  to  look  up  a  Professor  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture.  He  was  favorably  impressed  with  Moses  Stuart,  but  Dr.  Dwight 
told  him  that  Mr.  Stuart  could  not  be  spared  from  New  Haven  ;  to 
which  Dr.  Spring  replied,  "  We  don't  want  a  man  who  can  be  spared  !  ** 
Moses  Stuart  went  to  Andover  to  become,  as  the  resuit  proved,  though 
poorly  enough  equipped  at  that  time,  one  of  the  most  leamed  and 
Êunous  theologians  of  this  country. 

The  institution  thus  founded  was  oonâded  to  the  care  of  a  Board 
of  Trustées,  under  the  supervision  of  three  Visitors  ;  and  every  pré- 
caution was  taken  to  secure  the  purpose  of  its  founders  from  violation 
or  perversion.  The  creed  adopted  is  Calvinistic  to  the  core.  It  was 
inteuded  a»  a  chart  for  Trustées,  Visitors  and  Professors,  and  to  serve 
as  a  breakwater  against  the  rapidly  rising  tides  of  Unitarianism  and 
Universalism  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  a  period  of  seventy-four 
years,  to  that  creed  in  ail  its  parts,  single  and  collective,  the  Andover 
Trustées,  Visitors  and  Professors  hâve,  by  oath  and  honor,  been  sol- 
emnly  bound.  But  from  that  day  to  this  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
professors  in  that  Seminary  hâve  not  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
creed,  nor  to  the  sacredness  of  their  oath  to  teach  and  support  it  I 
The  document  is  quite  too  long  to  allow  of  our  quoting  it  entire  in 
the  space  allotted  us,  nor  is  it  necessary.  A  brief  condensation  of 
its  prominent  features  will  serve  our  parpose  as  well  : 

<<  I  believe  that  there  is  but  one  living  and  true  €rod.  .  :  That 
in  the  Grodhead  are  three  Persons.  .  .  That  thèse  three  are  one 
God,  the  same  in  substance,  equctl  in  power  and  glory.  .  .  .  That 
the  glory  of  Grod  is  man's  chief  end.  .  .  That  Adam,  the  fédéral 
head  and  représentative  of  the  human  race,  was  placed  in  a  state  of 
probation,  and  that  in  conséquence  of  hîs  disobedience,  ail  hx$  descen- 
dante were  comtituted  stnners.     .     .     That  by  nature  every  man  is 
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fmmtàHy  deprftt«cL  «  .  TkftI  pnftiouàty  té  aie  roleetting  flgenof 
«I  tha  IHtine  Spirit^  dZ  bia  m»rul  adtioiit  weèdvérêê  \o  fcbe  cbaratttoi 
and  gjory  ot  God.  .  .  That  being  morallj  incapable  of  recoverinA 
tbe  imag^of  bu  Creator,  tohtch  vfOs  tott  %n  Adam,  every  man  ïsjut^ 
exposea  to  eterûal  damnation.  .  .  Tbat  God,  of  HU  mère  good 
phasurey  trom  ail  etefùity  elected  fiotne  to  everlasting  hfe.  .  .  Thatt 
the  efouU  of  Mieyerg)  inlted  to  tbeir  bodies,  wiD^  at  tke  resurrectiov^ 
be  FAMed  op  to  glory.  .  .  Tbat  tbe  wicked  will,  witb  devils,  be 
plunged  into  tbe  lake  that  barnetb  witb  fire  and  brimstone,  forev^ 
and  ever.  .  .  I  moreover  believe  that  God  bath  foreordained 
iûhatsoever  comei  to  pa$s.  .  .  And  furtbermore  I  do  solemnly 
ptomrse  that  I  will  maintain  and  inoolcate  tbe  Christian  faitb 
expressed  in  this  creed,  by  me  now  repeated,  in  opposition  aot  only 
to  Atheists  and  Infidels^  but  to  .  Arminian««  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
versalists." 

That  there  mîgbt  be  no  mistake  as  to  tbe  meaning  of  this  creed, 
nor  in  its  interprétation  m  the  lectitres  of  tbe  professorSjit  was  enacted 
tftat 

Art.  XII.  Cons^ —  "  Every  person  appointed  or  elected  a  professer 
în  this  Seminary  shall,  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration  into  office,  and 
in  the  présence  of  the  said  Trustées,  publicly  make  and  subscribe  a 
eolemn  déclaration  of  his  faitb  in  divine  révélation  and  in  the  funda- 
mental  doctrines  of  Christ,  as  snmmarily  expressed  in  tbe  Westminster 
Assembljfs  Shorter  CcUechtsm  J  **  Moreover,  it  was  enacted  tbat 
f  Stat.  Art.  m.^  "  The  preceding  creed  and  déclaration  shall  be  re- 
peated by  every  professer  at  the  expiration  of  every  successive  period 
of  five  years.** — Furtbermore,  it  was  enacted  that  (Add.  Stat.  Art 
IX.), —  "  Every  person  elected  a  Visiter,  previonsly  to  taking  his  seat 
at  the  tbe  board  .  .  shall  subscribe  to  the  same  tbeological  creed 
which  every  professer  elect  is  required  to  subscribe,  and  a  déclaration 
of  his  faitb  in  the  same  creed  shall  be  repeated  by  him  at  every  suc- 
cessive period  of  five  years.** 

It  will  Uius  be  seen  that  the  founders  of  Andover  Tbeological  Sem- 
inary left  no  loophole  for  the  entrance  into  the  institution  of  beresy, 
or  any  new  light  derived  from  the  ever-advancing  intelligence  of  tbe 
âge,  especially  if  opposed  to  its  creed.  It  is  seldom,  bowever,  tbat 
the  intention  of  tbe  maker  of  a  will,  or  of  the  framers  of  a  creed,  is 
sacredly  regarded  by  tbeir  adminbtrators  or  successors.  It  is  seldom 
ibdeed  that  tbeir  prorisions  are  fkithfully  and  bonestly  executed.^ 
What  intelligent,  educated  and  refined  gentleman  or  lady  to-day  be- 
lieves  in  tbe  rigid  features  of  the  Andover  creed  ?  or  would  listen 
contentedly  for  any  eo&siderable  length  of  time  to  the  fieiifbftil  preaok- 
mg  of  tbe  ddctrines  tbey  assert  ?    The  intelligence  and  oultore  of  tht 
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âge  bas  left  the  Andover  creed  and  the  Assembljr's  Gatecbi8i& 
stranded  upon  the  shoals  of  the  less  iatelligent  past,  and  thej  nerer 
again  will  be  laanched  apon  the  pare  and  sparkliog  waters  of  the 
océan  of  truth.  It  is  also  certain  that,  Dotwîthstanding  the  oaths  of 
Visitore  and  Professors,  every  successive  five  jears,  for  seventy-four 
years,  neither  creed  nor  oath  bave  beea  faitbfally  regarded.  In  other 
words,  the  Jesuit  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  right  of  mental  réserva* 
tion  when  making  an  oath  has  been  adopted  and  put  in  practioe  from 
the  beginning  at  Andover  !  Tbis,  we  couféss,  is  a  serions  allégation» 
and  should  not  be  made  wlthout  proof.  The  proof,  therefore,  is  now 
in  order. 

Professer  Léonard  Woods,  the  first  professer  of  Christian  Theology 
at  Andover,  was  the  first  to  prove  iaithless  to  bis  promise.  In  the  spring 
of  1819,  the  late  Dr.  Channing  delivered  in  Baltimore,  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  a  disconrse  in  which  be  commented  with 
much  emphasis  on  certain  doctrines  which  be  held  were  identical  with 
the  ''  orthodox  "  faith.  The  prominent  topics  of  the  discourse,  the 
time  and  place  of  its  delivery,  the  eminence  and  éloquence  of  the 
preacber,  concurred  to  attract  attention  and  give  to  it  a  wide  circula- 
tion. The  "  orthodox  "  in  New  Ëngland  felt  that  the  discourse  should 
be  answered  and  its  influence  counteracted  ;  and  Dr.  Woods  consented 
to  undertake  the  task.  In  the  spring  of  1820,  after  the  gestation  of 
a  full  year,  be  published  a  séries  of  "  Letters  to  Unitarians^*  in  which 
be  proposed  to  make  Unitarians  ''  acquainted  with  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  orthodox  in  New  England.**  Touching  the  doctrine  of  Origi' 
nal  sin,  as  set  fortb  in  the  Catechism,  which  be  had  swom  to  main- 
tain,  be  wrote  as  foUows  : 

**  If  any  one  sball  say,  as  Stopfer  does,  wbo  refers  to  Vitringa  and 
other  reformed  divines  as  agreeing  with  bim, —  that  *  for  God  to  give 
Adam  a  posterity  like  himself,  and  to  impute  bis  sin  to  tbem,  is  oub 
and  the  same  tbing,' —  I  should  not  object  to  such  an  imputation  !  .  . 
But  the  Word  imputation  bas,  in  my  view,  been  improperly  used  in 
relation  to  tbis  subject.  .  .  I  would  bere  say  with  the  utmost 
frankness,  we  are  not  perfectly  satîsfied  with  the  language  used  on  ihis 
subject  in  the  Assemblifs  Catechism  !  .  .  Hence  it  is  common  for 
us  when  we  déclare  our  assent  to  the  Catechism,  to  do  it  with  an  ex- 
press or  implied  restriction  /  "  (In  other  words,  mental  réservation,} 
—  Letters  to  Unitarians,  pp.  43-4. 

The  article  in  the  Catechism  which  contains  the  objectionable  doc- 
trine referred  to,  reads  as  follows  ;  —  "  The  covenant  being  made  wiUi 
Adam,  not  only  for  bimself,  but  for  bis  posterity,  ail  mankind  descend- 
ing  from  him  by  ordinary  génération  sinned  in  him  and  feU  with  fdm 
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in  his  first  transgression  !  **  And  precisely  this  is  whi^t  Dr.  Woods  sajs 
that  neither  he  nor  his  brethren  believe  I  Neyertheless,  he  solemniy 
promised,  at  least  five  times  over,  to  teach  and  maintain  this  doctrine  ! 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Woods,  with  the  Catechism  on  his 
lips,  sabscribing  it  with  his  hand,  '*  generaUy^  bat  den jing  it  io  par- 
HculoTy  with  a  mental  réservation^  '^  expressed  or  implied,"  first  took 
his  seat  in  the  Theological  Chair  at  Andover  !  The  proof  of  this 
allegatioD  is  complète,  and  this  is  not,  bj  anj  means,  the  first  time 
the  charge  has  been  made. 

Bat  dropping  now  Dr.  Woods,  let  as  inqaire  how  it  has  been  with 
sneceediDg  professors  who  hâve  filled  the  Seminary  Chair.  We  hâve 
not  DOW  at  hand  the  means  of  fullj  aasweriag  this  question.  It  is 
ûiir,  however,  to  conclade  that  the  example  set  bj  Dr.  Woods  has  not 
been  shaaned  by  his  soccessors.  We  can  speak  with  regard  to  one 
of  them,  Damely,  of  Professer  Park,  with  tolerable  certainty.  The 
creed  swom  to  by  the  professors  asserts,  as  we  hâve  seeu,  that  ^'Adam, 
the  fédéral  head  and  représentative  of  the  haman  race,  was  placed  in 
a  State  of  probation,  and  that  in  conséquence  of  his  disobedience,  ail 
his  descendants  were  constituted  sinners.''  This  is  also  tbe  doctrine 
of  the  Catechism,  and  it  is  plain  enoogh.  But  what  has  Professer 
Park  to  say  to  it  ?  More  than  thirty  years  ago  he  was  charged  with 
heresy  on  this  and  several  other  points  of  the  creed,  and  the  contro- 
versy  that  then  occarred  was  remarkable  for  its  severity.  Hère  is 
what  he  says  touching  the  doctrine  of  the  article  quoted  ; 

**  Is  it  said  that  a  passive  nature,  existing  antecedently  to  ail  free 
action,  is  itself  strictly,  lîterally  sinful  ?  Then  we  must  bave  a  new 
language,  and  speak  in  prose  of  moral  patients  as  well  as  of  moral 
agentSj  of  men  besinned  as  well  as  sinners.  .  It  is  charitable  to  say 
that  whatever  a  man  supposes  himself  to  believe,  he  has  in  fact  an 
inward  conviction  tbat  cUl  sin  consists  in  sinning.** — Bib,  Sac.  No.  27. 
p.  567. 

That  îs  to  say,  man  is  not  a  sinner  by  virtue  of  the  "  fall  of  Adam," 
or,  as  Professer  Park  tersely  expresses  it,  he  is  not  ^'  besinned." 
This,  nndoubtedly,  is  the  truth  ;  but  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  creed, 
nor  of  tbe  Catechism.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  common  sensé,  and  com- 
mon  sensé  in  the  long  run  has  never  failed  to  assert  its  supremacy. 
And  this  feature  in  the  teaching  of  the  Andover  professors  we  cannot 
fail  to  admire.  But  what  shall  be  said  in  behalf  of  their  moral  sensé  ? 
Common  sensé  rules  with  them  to-day  as  efficiently  as  it  did  seventy- 
four  or  forty  years  ago,  and  the  same  disregard  of  moral  obligation  is 
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m  pàmMïj  apparent    Ib   rejecthig  tlie  rooeiit  nommwûùu  ef'  the 
Rer.  I^wman  Sinytb  lo  the  AbboM  FrofetMrehip,  thè^  Boav4  ai 

Visitore  say»  ; 

^  The  Board  of  Visitors  woald  agaio  express  tbeîr  cooyiction  that 
the  theologîcal  vîews  of  Dr.  Newman  Stoyâi  are  in  gênerai  harmonj 
with  tbose  wbîch  bave  been  id^tified  with  the  hisèory  of  tke  Andover 
Seminarj  from  tke  beginning." 

But  tbe  grounds  for  ibis  assertion  seem  to  be  anwarranted.  Tbis 
will  appear  by  placing  two  of  Dr.  Smyth's  déclarations  oyer  against 
two  statements  of  tbe  Andover  creed  : 

The  Cbee{>. — ^'  I  believe.  .  .  .  that,  being  morally  incapable 
of  recovering  the  image  of  his  Creator,  wbich  was  lost  in  Adam, 
every  man  is  justly  ezposed  to  etemal  damnation." 

De.  Smtth. — ^'  Jesns  taught  plainly  tbat  men  are  deoiding  bere 
and  now  between  lifé  aad  death  .  .  .  but  he  did  not  endeavor  to 
depict  before  tbe  imagination  of  bis  bearers  the  possible  length  of  du- 
ration  of  the  future  life  ;  he  did  not  gather  together  the  years  and 
heap  up  âges  upon  âges,  in  order  that  by  a  mère  human  imagination 
ot  time  indefinîtely  expanded'  and  prolonged  he  migbt  appall  them, 
and  for  aught  we  know  utterly  mislead  them  as  to  what  tbe  reality  of 
the  etemal  existence  shall  be.'' 

Thb  Cb£ED. — *^  I  believe  .  .  that  the  wicked  will  awake  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt,  and  with  devils  be  plunged  into  the 
lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone  forever  and  ever." 

De.  Smtth. — "  AU  the  analogies  of  expérience  wouM  seem  to 
compel  us  to  believe  that  disciplinary  processes  of  life  must  be  coa- 
tinued  after  death  ;  and  in  tbis  intermediate  period,  suggested  by 
some  Scriptures,  room  would  be  found  for  the  play  of  tbose  forces  of 
moral  development  whose  working  we  observe  in  the  présent  life." 

Now-,  is  it  not  tbe  sheerest  folly  to  say  tbat  Dr.  Smyth  stands  on 
the  unchanged  platforu)  of  the  Creed  and  Catechism  swom  to  by  tbe 
Andover  professors  and  visitors  ?  ^*  It  is  not  so  I  "  exclaims  tbe  Bos- 
ton Tramcript  ;  "  nay,  more,  it  cannot  be,  for  there  are  not  ten  edu- 
cated  clergymen  in  New  England  that  stand  there,  or  would  promol- 
gâte  that  faith  from  their  pulpits  !  "  The  troth  would  seem  to  be, 
that  Professors  and  Tisitors  at  Andover  are  ita  a  position  tbat  tends 
not  only  to  impair  tbeir  manbood  and  self-respect,  but  tbe  practical 
nsefulness  of  the  Seminary.  If  we  might  présume  to  offer  advice,  we 
would  ad  vise  that  tbey  seek  relief  by  an  appeal  to  law,  mk^  pk^e 
themselves  as  speedily  as  possible  abreast  of  the  mora/'sentimeot  aad 
hUettigence  of  th»  âge.  Whbout  some  snch  step  tbeh*  vtndîcalioft  is 
shnpiy  impossible.  a.  t.  f. 
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Thb  Christian  Union  now  under  tbe  editorial  charge  of  Dr.  LynuMi 
Abbott,  bas  the  followiog  candid,  critical  aiid  just  comment  on  Halry's 
allument  for  endless  punisbmcnt  in  bit  *<  Hereaftcr  of  Sin  "  : 

'<  FuI]ram(siBg  «rkli  tlw  aat]rer,tluit  etemaLstifferiag'wouhi  be  |weMMl 
if  etemal  2q  wtre  provt4»  and  Jiot  «satuning  te  iUn^  eUrnai  si%  «t 
yet  fail  to  flnd  it^rovedthzt  sin  will  outlast  tbe  'etemal  kingdom'  of 
Christ.  Tbat  Kingdom  of  Messiah,  tbough  pronounced  eternàl  in  die 
BTble  in  ter  As  as  Mrong  as  tbose  iAAch  protiotitice  tfae  endlessness  >èff 
pooishment,  fo  neveitbeleas  dcstinctly  dtdami  to  bavt  ta  «ad»  mhmt 
tbe  Son  *  sball  deliver  up  tbe  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father  .  .  . 
tba«  God  mav  be  «Il  in  ail.'  We  do  !ix>t«uig;iie  from  this  'mystety  tbkl  sin  ^ 
is  aot  etemal  —  tluis  taking  our  ignoraaoe  tas  ^rool  :  mt  ào  oot  atatid 
witb  the  author  in  bis  knowled^e  of  tbe  absouitely  unendiog  iutvre  i 
but,  content  with  tbe  mystery  still  hidden  in  God,  we  only  note  tbat  tili 
tbe  fact  be  proved  from  tbe  Bible  or  from  reason  tbat  sin  otitlaâts  even 
tbe  kingdom  of  Christ,  our  frieod's  weH-wrought  argument  will  fait  to 
coiiTTDce  some  of  bis  readers,  and  Chose  not  necesaarily  Ibe  irreverenl 
or  the  prcjttdiced.'' 

•^  Hjalmar  H.  Bojresen  says  tbat  ^'  tbe  old  Norse  paganism,  witli  ail 
its  ageressive  fierceness,  was  pervaded  with  a  Ti^e,  indefinable  mel* 
anchoTy.  It  is  the  only  religion,  as  far  as  I  know,  wbich  bas  had  a  dis- 
tinct prémonition  of  its  transitory  and  provisional  character.  It  did  not 
prétend  to  be  final  and  conclusive  for  ail  time,  but  merely  to  serve  as  a 
trtuisîtlon  to  sometbiaç  bettet  of  whîch  It  has  but  a  dlm,  but  hopefùl, 
presenthnent  It  is  this  preseotiment  which  is  dearly  embodied  in  tfae 
myth  of  Ragnarok,  /'.  e^  the  *  Twilight  of  the  Gods  '  ;  the  end  of  the 
old  dispensation,  with  its  reign  of  blood  and  violence,  and  tbe  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  and  peaceful  reign  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  new  god, 
Alfather,  the  Father  of  alL  The  old  |[ods,  Odin,  Thor,  Frey,  etc.,  were 
to  fight  with  âad  be  slain  by  tbe  Fenris  wolf,  the  Midgard  serpent  and 
tbe  other  powers  of  darkness,  and  were  in  return  to  slay  them.  And 
after  the  battle  they  were  to  rest  in  a  elorious  immortality  ;  to  dwell  witb 
tbe  great  and  eteraal  God,  Alfother.''^ 

—  During  some  récent  excavations  in  tbe  neighborbood  of  Pompeii 
tbtrty  human  skeletons  were  found.  One  of  them,  which  was  lying  at 
full  length  appeared  to  be  grasping  to  its  breast  a  purse,  in  whicb  were  a 
gold  coin  of  Vespasian,  (who  began  the  Jewish  war  in  which  Jérusalem 
was  destroyed),  six  silver  and  ten  bronze  coins,  eardrops,  pearls  and 
engraved  precious  stones.  Near  tbe  other  skeletons  were  found  coins 
of  gold  and  silver.  They  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Galba,  Tiberius,  (in 
whose  reign  Christ  was  cruclfied),  Nero,  (who  put  Paul  to  death),  and 
Domitian.  Gold  bracelets,  eardrops,  pearls  and  precious  stones  were 
found  witb  them.  Think  of  it  —  only  nine  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Jérusalem  the  band  of  the  dead  man,  then  living,  grasped  thèse  coins, 
wUcb  it  has  held  from  tbat  day  to  tbe  présent  We  are  die  first  to  take 
tbeai  after  1803  years  I  No  ooe  in  ail  tbat  kmg  interval  bas  come  be* 
tmeen  bim  and  'us  ;  ao  buman  hand  bas  toncbed  tàem  ;  they  pass 
dlrectly  from  bim  to  us  ! 
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—  It  is  stated  tbat  consumption  bf  malt  liquor  in  this  coontry  bas  in- 
creased  ovcr  loo  pcr  cent  in  ten  years.  "  During  1880,"  says  thc  Rc- 
taîler,  the  organ  of  the  brewers,  "  taxes  were  paid  on  i3,374»o«>  barrels, 
or  414,000,000  gallons.  Tbis  is  équivalent  to  about  150  mugs  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  tbe  country.  Leaving  ont  the  females  and 
children,  this  vaat  quantity  represents  600  glasses  a  year  for  eacb  maie 
ovtr  twenty-one  years  old  in  tbe  United  Sûtes.  At  five  cents  a  glass 
tbis  béer  manufacture  of  1880  brougbt  $375,000,000,  or  about  $7.50  pcr 
cap! ta  for  every  man,  woman  and  cbild.  Tbis  is  a  quarter  more  tban 
the  total  expense  of  mnning  tbe  United  States  Government  !  ! 

'  —  Dr.  Summers,  late  editor  of  tbe  Southern  Methodist  Quarierly, 
noticing  tbe  récent  work  of  Haley,  tbe  "  Hereafter  of  Sin,"  says  "  we  re- 
gret tbat  be  proceeds  to  revamp  tbe  wretched  patristic  and  medixval 
conceits  about  hades^  as  tbe  place  of  departed  spirits,  and  tbe  fàlse  exe- 
gesis  wbicb  makes  '<  bell  "  out  of  sheol^  hades,  wbicb  it  never  means. 
He  represents  Peter  as  saying  tbat  Christ  descended  into  bell  to  preacb 
to  its  inmates  ;  whereas  be  says  no  such  thing.  "  He  went  and  preacbed  *' 
b  a  pleonasm,  for  be  preacbed  by  bis  Spirit,  througb  Noab,  to  tbe  ante- 
diluvians  wbo  were  disobedient  in  tbe  days  of  Noab,  and  wbo  were  in 
prison  when  Peter  wrote  —  as  tbe  Vénérable  Bede  migbt  bave  told  bim. 
Christ  never  descended  to  zxifhades  lower  tban  the  grave  !  Pray  bave 
done  witb  sheol^xiA  hades — Papists  make  passages  wbicb  refer  to  it 
mean  *  purgatory  ' —  beterodox  writers  get  outof  tbem  '  bell-redemption  ' 
—  and  full  as  readily  as  ortbodox  men  get  out  of  tbem  etemal  punisb- 
ment." 

—  The  Cologne  Gaxette  records  the  establishment  of  a  Jewîsb  sect  at 
Odessa.  This  body  of  dîssenters,  which  calls  itself  "  New  Israël," 
owes  its  origin,  it  is  stated,  to  ^'  tbe  conviction  which  is  gaining  ground 
in  educated  Jewish  cirdes,  that  it  is  no  edict  of  the  Government,  bot 
only  social  approximation  which  can  improve  the  position  of  tbe  Jews." 
Tbey  begin  by  throwing  over  the  Talmud,  because  it  is  tbe  spirit  of 
the  Talmud  which  principally  excites  the  bâte  of  their  Christian  neigb- 
bors,  but  profess  their  faith  in  ''  the  five  books  of  Moses  in  their  literal 
sensé."  The  literal  interprétation  of  tbe  Pentateucb  does  not,  bowever, 
prevent  tbem  from  rejecting  circumcision,  accepting  ail  méat  consumed 
by  Christians,  transferring  the  Sabbath  from  Saturday  to  Sunday,  and 
demanding  tbe  legalization  of  mixed  marriages.  The  détermination  of 
tbe  sectaries  to  abstain  from  usury  and  dishonorable  trading,  and  to 
throw  themselves  witb  ail  possible  zeal  into  tbe  fulfilment  of  their  civic 
duties,  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  tbe  new  scheme. 

— We  refer  again  to  tbe  remarkable  discovery  of  ro3ral  mummies  in 
the  neighborbood  of  Tbebes  in  Egypt,  because  tbe  facts  named  below 
wiU  discover  to  our  readers  tbe  careful  study,  tbe  minute  observation  o£ 
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-détails,  and  the  exact  knowledge  regardiog  the  historical  peculiarities 
•f  th«  several  djrnasties,  which  distinguish  the  làbora  àl  European 
Egyptologists,  aod,  in  spite  of  some  inévitable  mistakes,  inspire  a  large 
measnre  of  confidence  in  the  résulta  of  their  laborioos,  patient  and  per- 
sistent investigations.  Those  of  our  readers  who  hâve  noted  the  dis- 
coveries  will  remember  that  one  of  the  mummies  gave  much  trouble  to 
the  archaeologists  in  the  way  of  identification,  and  that  at  one  time  it 
was  doabtful  whether  it  was  that  of  Rameses  IL,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the  Hebrews,  or  Rameses  XII  : 

**  Professor  Maspero  favored  the  former  conclusion,  pointing  out  in  his 
memoir  addressed  to  the  Orientalist  Congress  at  Berlin  in  September, 
that  the  very  fine  wdrkmanship,  the  unlikeness  of  the  outer  effigy 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  mummy  case  indicated  unmistakably 
the  twentieth  dynasty.  Since  that  time  he  bas  removed  the  outer  wrap- 
pings  from  the  mummy  and  found  it  swathed  in  its  original  bandages, 
andon  its  breast  an  inscription  showing  it  to  be  Rameses  IL,  surnamed 
The  Great,  and  formally  registering  the  circumstances  of  its  removal 
to  the  vault  at  Dayr-el-Baharee.  The  inscription  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  ancient  coffin  had  been  destroyed  and  was  consequently  replaced  at 
the  time  of  removal  by  a  new  coffin,  of  the  date  and  workmanship  of  the 
twentieth  dynasty.  Hence  the  misleading  character  of  the  orthography 
4tnd  the  unlikeness  of  the  outer  efàgyJ^ 

—  The  London  Times  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  horrible  brutal- 
ities  infiicted  on  the  Jews  in  Russia,  which  seem  to  realize  ail  the  hor- 
rors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Men  hâve  been  murdered,  children  brained, 
married  women  and  young  girls  brutally  violated  in  the  midst  of  their 
families  and  in  the  sight  of  their  friends,  whole  streets  inhabited  by 
Jews  destroyed,  sections  of  towns  burned,  propei  ty  of  ail  kinds  pillaged, 
crowds  of  people  expelled  from  towns  and  left  to  find  their  way  to  some 
new  section  of  the  country  ruined  in  property  and  surrounded  by  an  in- 
furiated  populace.  One  hundred  thousand  people  hâve  been  rendered 
homeless  and  reduced  to  poverty,  and  $80,000,000  of  property  hâve  been 
destroyed  by  this  brutal  bigotry.  Thèse  are  appalling  facts,  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  added  that  in  the  midst  of  ail  this  anarchy  and  barbarism 
the  Russian  Government  has  maintained  an  attitude  of  practical  indif- 
ference. 

—  A  Society  for  Egyptian  excavations  has  just  been  formed  in  London. 
Certain  portions  of  the  Land  of  Goshen  are  to  be  excavated.  "  Hère," 
says  the  Academy^  "  must  undoubtedly  lie  concealed  the  documents  of 
a  lost  period  of  Bible  history, —  documents  which  we  may  confidently 
hope  will  furnish  the  key  to  a  whole  séries  of  perplexing  problems. 
The  position  of  the  Land  of  Goshen  is  now  ascertained.  The  site  of 
its  capital,  Goshen,  is  indicated  only  by  a  lofty  mound  ;  but  under  this 
mound,  if  anywhere,  are  to  be  found  the  missing  records  of  those  four 
centuries  of  the  Hebrew  sojourn  in  Egypt,  which  are  passed  over  in  a 

ifew  verses  of  the  Bible.** 
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iifoni  mwsr  ptH»^  Etflaad»  Nf<  long  «fil  wu  M»9«nce4  ikt  fimtU 
by  ^m  ol  a  larfi  buUWiivg  in  «  fiisWonabte  part  ol  ls>màQtL  H  if  n^v 
l^wmea  Ihait  at  ClaptMibt  y  iptc  ad  to  er^rt  a  eottgrtm  kaU  tQ  oosf  ii^- 
OOP»  and  tbat  movo  %hm^  ono^half  o(  tàat  amn  haa  alraady  htea  ««^ 
ifiribed*  One  yeaf  ago  Uiey  1m4  îa  £og|a«d  ooly  2$  atalîoni»  now  tfity 
bava  ^5,  Tbeîr  paid  ofl&cara  namber  585,  aad  tbeir  incoma  ia  *aSs,oaaw 
Last  year  9^000,000  copiea  of  tbeir  publieationa  wepa  «UatrilMited. 

— ''  Not  a  bundred  mHes  below  Nasbvine  is  a  curlous  apectade  known 
aa  tba  ^'  Sua  and  Mooa.''  It  conaipta  o{  a  paiattog  opon  an  iiuiienae 
fock  wbich  risea  to  an  akitnde  of  aaVeral  handred  ftat  Aa  to  wb» 
painted  it  is  a  mystery  which  bas  never  been  anravelled.  Many  tbink  ft 
tbe  Fork  of  tbe  red  brotber  ceqturiea  ago,  p^rbaps.  But  tbere  tbe  sua 
aad  tbe  moon  sbine  ont  in  aU  tbe  fraabneaa  of  «ew  paint  Tbey  ara 
loeated  midway  tbe  çlil^  and  stand  ont  in  bold  relief.  Aa  to  bow  aay 
bnman  being  ever  reacbed  tbe  spot  is  a  question  wbicb  bas  never  been 
solved." 


OONTEMPORARY  LITERATUBE. 


1.  The  Tnie  Story  of  John  Smyth,  Tbe  Se-Beptist,  as  told  by  Hhaeelf  end  Ua 
CpDtemporaries  ;  wito  an  Inqninr  whetber  Dipping  were  a  New  Mode  of  Baptitm  in 
Bngland,  in  or  abont  1641  ;  and  some  Considération  of  tbe  Historical  vaine  of  certain 
BxtracU  from  the  alledt.ed  **  Aneient  Beeordt  '*  of  tbe  Baptltt  Cbarob  of  EpwDith, 
Orowle,  and  Bntterwick,  England,  lately  pnblisbed  and  claimed  to  snggeet  Important 
Modifloations  of  the  History  of  the  I7tb  Centnry.  With  Collections  toward  a  Blblieg- 
raphy  of  tbe  firat  two  générations  of  the  Baptist  Controrersy.  By  Henry  Martn 
Dexter.    Lee  &  Sbepbard.    76  cents. 

If  we  were  tated  to  enter  into  a  coatroversy  on  the  history  of  Con- 
gregationalism,  or  on  the  history  of  tbe  doctrine  and  practice  of  Baptism 
by  Immersion,  we  should  pray  tbat  we  might  not  bave  Henry  Martin 
Dexter  for  an  opponenrt  On  tbe  first  named  subject  bis  writhiga  are 
kaown  and  highfy  estimated  as  final  autbority  botb  at  home  and  in  £iig^ 
land  ;  and  tbey  are  a  monument  to  bis  îndustry,  eatensive  researcb  and 
nnfailing  accuracy.  Tbis  présent  mono^pn  will  probably  convince 
bis  Baptist  critics  tbat  he  knows  somethmg  more  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  tbeir  ancestors,  tban  tbey  themselyes,  and  is  tberâore  a 
dangçrpus  opp^ent  for  them  to  challenge. 

CertainJy  he  bas  madç  a  thorougb  study  of  the  question,  and  if  any- 
tbing  is  capable  of  proof  from  the  testimonv  of  contemporary  witnesses, 
he  bas  proved  tbat  immersion,  or  baptism  oy  dipping,  was  a  new  tbinr 
ia  Eneland  about  1641  ;  tbat  John  Smyth  ârst  bapticed  bimsell,  and 
tban  bis  company  of  converU  ;  and  tbat  the  Crowle  **  andent  reoorda'^ 
are  a  ^tupid  and  unmitigated  fraud.  The  Baptist  critics  bad  previously 
said  of  some  atatements  of  bis  on  thèse  points,  tbat  bis  sectananism 
made  bim  incapable  of  being  an  impartial  historian.  Tbey  will  not  be 
Ifkeljr  to  tepeat  tbe  charge  after  reading-this  exhaustive  and  nnanswara* 
\ât  vindioation  of  bis  knarwledge  and  aoouracy.  Aa  ato  eaample  of  hia- 
torical  statement  and  criticism  we  bave  never  saea  it  aarpaâaed.    We 
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with  dit  rmfd  to  $b%  baptimof  HaàéiM  coiw^fteatiie  pcnodoMiodi 
atboire^  which  teveal  to  ivlmt  slmmeM  éxcessts  bKnd  fitnrtkism  ipill 
Mtteâmès  drive  tu  vlctius. 

3.    Science  and  Culture,  and  Other  Essays.    Bj  Thoe.  H.  Hnzley,  LL  D.,  F.  B.  S. 

This  is  a  collection  of  the  addrestes,  Lectures  and  Magadne  artidisà 
wbicb  bave  come  from  Huxley  daring  tbe  last  seven  years.  '*  Science 
and  Cnltiire,"  **  Uniirmitieas  Aetual  add  Idéal,"  mnd  "  On  tbe  Mttbod 
of  Zadig"  ff«re  addrestes  deliveted  before  Eduoâtional  Institutions,  aiMl 
th«y  arc  foU  oC  rum^ii  common  sensé  ;  and  tbougb  natttrally,  comité 
from-Mich  a  man^  they  lean  in  préférence  to  fbe  sideof  scitntibc  culture» 
tbey  do  aot  discard,  mir  sneer  attbe  olassical  and  llterary  side  ol  educa^^ 
tloB.  The  <*  Metbod  of  Zadig"  îs  a  pleasiag  and  admirable  statement 
of  the  difierence  between  an  éducation  of  words  and  formulas,  and  ga 
éducation  wbiob  deals  ^itfa  Nature  berself  by  observation  and  expert-' 
ment  In  the  same gênerai  Itne  are  '*  Science  and  Culture,"  "  Technical 
Education,''  "  Universities,*'  and  ''  Joseph  Priestley  "  ;  while  tbe  rest 
are  devoted  more  exclusively  to  science  expérimental  and  practicalljr 
applied,  includinr  tbe  artièle  on  ^Œvolution  in  Biolc^y  "  contributed  to 
the  ''  Encydopaeaia  Britannica."  Every  one  ol  thèse  papers  is  enriched 
whb  tbe  fruits  of  palient  research  and  observation,  spiced  oow  and  then 
wîth  what  is  intended  as  a  smart  rebuke  of  tbe  narrowness  and  ignorance 
oi  theologians  and  Bibitcal  critics.  Mr.  Huxley  seldom  writes  anytbing 
wfaf ch  is  not  wortb  reading  ;  and  be  bas  always  an  easy  and  happy  way  of 
saying  exactiy  what  he  means. 

in  the  address  on  <*  Joseph  Priestley,"  we  bave  a  striking  example  of 
tbe  just  revenges  of  time.  In  1791  because  oi  his  political  and  religions 
opinions  a  loyal  and  pious  mob  in  Birmingham  attacked  his  dwelling,  set 
fire  to  it,  ancl  Priestley  and  his  family  had  to  fly  for  their  lives,  leaving 
his  valuable  library,  scientific  apparatus,  and  papers  embodying  the 
labors  of  his  life,  and  ail  the^r  possessions,  a  prey  to  the  fiâmes.  In 
1B74  Huxley  delivers  a  laudatory  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  Presen- 
Ution  of  a  statue  of  Priestly  to  the  people  of  this  same  Birmingham, 
now  proud  to  do  honor  to  their  famous  townsman  !  * 

Looking  over  this  address  we  are  reminded  of  what  we  had  forgotten 
when  writing  the  first  article  in  the  "  General  Revîew"  of  the  last  April 
QUARTERLY—  that  Priestly  agreed  in  opinion  with  Walter  Balfour  on 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  souL    He  says, 

**  Aooordlitf  to  Rerelation,  thaik  w  a  atate  of  rett  and  intensibility,  and  onr  only, 
thongb  sare,  lippe  of  a  future  lite  la  fonnded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  reearrection  of  the 
wbole  man  fit  lome  distant  period,"  etc.  **The  corporeal  and  mental  faculHes,  in 
beinff  in  the  same  substance,  grow,  ripen  and  decay  together;  and  whenever  the  Sys- 
tem Ta  diseolved  il  continnes  In  a  state  of  dlseolntion  tili  It  shail  please  that  Almighty 
Belng  who  ealled  li  faito  existenee  to  rtstore  it  to  Hfe  anin."  Matter  and  Spirit,  pp. 
49,  Sé7.  ^^ 

And  Mr.  Huxley  endeavors  to  give  respectability  to  thèse  views  by 
showing  that  they  were  held  by  such  hign  churcb  authorities  as  Dr. 
Whately,  Archbîshop  of  Dublin,,  in  hîs  "  Essays,"  and  Dr.  Courtenay, 
Bishop  of  Kingston  m  Jamaica,  who  says, 

**  The  death  of  the  body  will  cause  a  cessation  of  ail  tbe  aotiritr  of  the  mind  by 
way  of  natural  oonseqnence;  to  continue  fbrerer  unhu  the  Creator  shouM  interfere.^^ 
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**  The  DAtnral  end  of  baman  existanoe  is  the  'fint  death,'  the  dreamlws  siiimberot 
the  mwB,  whdrein  man  liet  speUboond,  aool  and  body,  nnder  the  dominioo  of  sin  and 
death— whatever  fntore  states  of  life  are  reserred  for  man  are  résulta  of  onr  Lord*» 
Tiotorj  over  sin  and  death  ;  and  the  reanrrection  of  the  dead  nanst  be  preliminary  to 
thehr  entrance  into  either  of  the  future  states,  whether  of  *  life  '  or  of  «tonnent*  ^ 
O»  thê  Fuittrû  SkUeê,  p.  889. 

8.  JnUmatkmtU  8eietUi/le  Serieê.  Vol.  89.  The  Brain  and  its  FnnctioDS.  Bj  J. 
Loyi,  Physicien  to  the  Hospice  De  la  Saltpetrière.  With  Ulastrations.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.    $1.50.  " 

A  work  for  physicians,  specially  those  dealing  with  brain  diseases  and 
mental  disorders.  It  shows  a  vast  amount  of  patient  observation,  and 
long  continued  investigation  and  experiment  in  a  most  délicate  and  diffi- 
cuit  départaient  of  study,  where  the  work  dépends  chiefly  on  the  micro- 
scope and  the  scalpel.  To  the  profession,  to  the  physioloinst,  and  to 
the  médical  lecturer,  the  results  of  such  labor,  for  which  so  few  are 
compétent,  are  of  inestimable  value.  We  are  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  anatomical  methods  and  nomenclature  to  enjoy  or  profit  much  by 
âuch  studies. 

When  the  author  passes  from  the  physical  and  material  to  the  psy- 
chological  and  moral  realms,  we  cannot  follow  his  lead.  His  *'  Genesis 
of  the  Notion  of  Good  and  Evil,"  se^ms  simply  ridiculous  to  our  appré- 
hension. The  effect  of  sweet  on  "  the  gifttatory  nerves  "  is  pleasant, 
and  we  call  it  good.  By  and  by  this  sensation  is  evolved  Into  an  appre- 
oation  of  such  actions  as  give  us  pleasure  ;  and  hence  comes  the  idea 
of  moral  sweetness,  or  goodness.  A  bitter  thing  has  a  bad  efiEect  on 
**  the  gustatory  nerves,"  and  from  this  comes  the  idea  that  human  actions 
which  affect  the  nerves  badly  or  unpleasantly,  are  morally  bitter  or  evil  ! 
The  psychology  of  the  book  is  in  the  Une  of  materialism  —  everything 
is  mechanical,  and  the  nerves  are  both  machinery  and  motive  power. 

4.  Européen  Breezes.    By  Marie  J.  Pitman  ;  (Mai^ry  Deane).    Lee  &  Shephard. 

We  took  up  this  neat  little  volume,  expecting  nothing,  and  found 
much  ;  much  that  was  both  pleasing  -^nd  mformmg,  much  that  will  be 
exceedingly  useful  and  convenient,  and  resuit  in  no  small  saving  of  time, 
•  money  and  annoyance  to  one  going  abroad  for  five  or  six  months  in 
Europe,  or  for  a  year  in  Europe  and  the  East  The  story  of  the  book, 
however,  is  mostly  confined  to  Germany  and  Hungary,  with  a  run  mto 
Switzerland,  but  the  last  chapter  tells  you  briefly  how  to  go  to  Egypt 
and  Palestine  in  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  way. 

The  volume  is  not  made  up  from  Guide-books,  eschews  stately  cathe- 
drals,  magnificent  monuments,  palaces,  castles,  pictures  and  statues 
which  hâve  been  described  a  thousand  times  before,  and  chats  with  you 
of  things  which  you  like  to  know,  in  a  breezy,  unconventional  way  which 
is  very  pleasing.  And  when  the  author  comes  to  Hungary,  aimost  a 
terra  incognita,  she  charms  you  with  her  lively  sketches  of  people  and 
thines  new  and  very  attractive  ;  and  every  little  while  she  gives  you  a 
bit  of  fresh  information  worth  remember'.ng,  as  in  the  folio wing  touching 
the  origin  of  Jewish  names.  It  seems,  owing  to  the  peculiar  way  of  nam- 
ing  chiidren,  great  confusion  arose  as  to  identity  in  case  of  criminal 
accusations.  Hence  more  than  a  century  ago,  an  edict  by  the  empress 
required  every  Jew  henceforth 

**  To  take  a  name  for  himself,  and  no  name  borne  ever  by  anv  one  else  was  he  to 
«elect.    This  proToked  much  aager,  but  there  was  nothlng  to  be  done  but  obey.    The 
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command  wm,  that  they  shoald  chooee  namea  flrom  the  animais,  metab,  minerais,  tha 
éléments,  riven,  lakes,  towns.  etc.  Henee  came  the  Baars,  Woln.  Fachs  (fox),  Hahns 
(oock),  Hecbts  (pickerel),  ana  nearly  ail  the  names  ending  with  bamn  (tree)  and  tUm 
(stone)  and  himmel  (heaven).  Soroe  of  the  combtnations  growing  ont  of  this  com- 
mand are  very  interesting.  For  instance,  we  flod  Eckstein  (oorner-stone),  Seligman 
(blessed-man),  Himmelreich  (kingd^  of  heaven),  Fleischmann  (meatman),  Mabdel- 
baom  (almond-tree),  Grunbanm  (green  tree),  Bosenbanm  (rose  tree),  Voigelstook 
(Anstrian  dialect  forglUjrâower  bush),  Brann  (brown),  Schwan(black),  Weiss  (white). 
From  oities  and  rivers  are  the  Jewish  names  so  oommon,  Openheimer,  Moldaner, 
Erianger,  Wiener,  Pariser,  Ofner.  Donan.  We  bave  also  Rothschild  (red  shield), 
HoDigfeld  (boney  field),  etc.  It  will  be  seen  tbataGerman  Jewisknown  by  his 
name.  Of  late  there  hâve  been  modifications  and  changes  made  by  familles  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  so  readily  distingnished,  but  it  is  always  easy  to  trace  them.'* 

6.  Physical  Education  ;  or  the  Health-Laws  of  Nature.  By  Félix  L.  Oswald,  If.  D. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.00. 

The  "  Introduction  "  is  eut  of  place,  and  bas  little  or  no  proper  con* 
nection  with  the  subject  of  the  book.  We  i^^ent  from  it  with  a  préjudice 
against  the  book,  which,  however,  was  dispelled  by  further  reading  ; 
though  the  style  throughout  îs  oracular  and  conceited.  Nevertheless 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  good  sensé  and  useful  observation  gathered 
into  its  pages,  though  the  subjects  hâve  been  so  often  and  My  treated. 
The  author  bas  gtven  a  sood  ipanv  fresh  and  onVinal  suggestions,  sup- 
ported  by  interestîng  and  instructive  facts,  reg-iraing  Diet,  Sleep,  Exer- 
cise, and  especially  Out-door  Life  and  Remédiai  Education,  which  should 
conipel  the  attention  of  parents  and  invalids,  and  ail  who  désire  to  escape 
being  invalids.  The  chapters  on  *'  Hygienic  Précautions  "  and  '^  Popu- 
lar  Fallacies  ''  are  sharp,  sometimes  rough  in  speech,  but  greatly  needed. 

9.  The  International  Révision  Commentary  on  the  N.  T.  Based  upon  the  Revised 
Version.  By  English  and  American  Scholars  and  Members  of  the  Revision  Committee. 
Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  Matthew.  By  the  Editor.  Charles 
Scribner's  SoQS.    $1.26. 

An  indefatigable  worker  is  this  Dr.  SchafiE,  especially  in  the  Commen- 
tary line.  He  is  forever  busy  in  the  work  of  shedding  light  upon  the 
sacred  text  according  to  the  light  that  is  in  him.  This  new  enterprise 
is  substantially  an  abridged  and  cheap  republication  of  the  '*  Illustrated 
Popular  Commentiiry,"  exclusive  of  tne  costly  illustrations  and  maps. 
The  volumes  are,  however,  carefuUy  revised,  and  partly  rewitten  so  as 
to  bring  them  up  to  the  latest  criticisms  and  discoveries.  The  publishers 
hâve  done  their  part  with  their  usual  çood  taste. 

Some  of  the  expositions  are  amusing  in  their  struggle  to  reconcile 
scholarshtp  with  the  popular  beliefs  ;  as  in  the  case  ofChrist's  Temp- 
tation,  the  Destruction  of  Jérusalem  in  chapters  xxiv  and  xxv.  in  con- 
nection with  X.  23  and  xvi.  27,  28.  In  the  last  text  he  is  driven  to  such 
straits  as  to  make  two  '^  comings  "  out  of  it,  and  for  a  remarkable  reason 
—  vs.  27  is  a  corning  **  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  "  ;  but  vs.  28  is  "  not 
the  coming  in  vs.  27,"  for  this  in  28  is  a  coming  *<  in  his  kingdom  with 
power  "  1  What  the  différence  is  he  does  not  make  clear.  Whenever 
ne  is  forced  by  the  context  to  admit  that  a  passaee  belongs  to  the 
'*  coming  "  at  the  destruction  of  Jérusalem,  he  is  careml  to  add  that  this 
application  **  does  not  exhaust  its  meanine,"  but  is  "  a  type  and  earnest 
01  the  final  coming,"  or  of  '*  the  final  iudgment  "  !  The  notes  on  the 
^*  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  "  are  a  curions  medley  of  Ortho- 
doxy  and  the  Larger  Hope.  They  look  as  if  the  writer  had  oeen  called 
to  comfort  some  one  ^ho  was  in  despair  firom  belle ving  that  he  had 
committed  "  the  tupardonable  sin." 
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Hert  are  three  liuk  laino  tracte,  m  ail  about  sizty  pa^es,  whidi,  ia 
tli«  ahape  of  lecture  asd  kttelv,  centaia  tiie  beat  teiriew^  of  Ingenott^ 
taJk  that  has  cotne  undet  cror  obser^t!<to.  .  Àt  the  wqwwt  of  maiiy  «H** 
zens  ô!  Chicago,  Judgc  Tiffany  revîews  (ht  lecture  ïiamed  abovif,  at  tht 
Opéra  Houae  »  aod  tbis  reWew  was  iollowed  by  two  letters  to  Ingersol], 
stîll  lurther  criticiftiag  fais  teachlnes.  The  Jiidge'a  work  is  admiia^y 
d<Me,  In  aobstance,  ^fie  and  spim.  There  are  no  'i^ngs,  nor  aiieerai 
nOT  smaU  ^^ticlsins  ;  no  spécial  pleadftig,  no  ci!nnin|  play  of  worda,  w> 
bleotry,  nor  bad  temper.  Everylhin^is  calm,  judiaal,  manhr,  just  and 
Cnristian.  The  position  of  the  Judge  as  to  what  constitutes  ChnstianitF 
covers  the  ground  of  our  faîth  ;  and  thus  he  takes  the  stfng  from  afl 
IngersolFs  sarcasm,  and  the  point  from  ail  his  wit  ;  and  shows  hîm  diat 
hia  arrows  fieUl  wide  of  the  Christianity  of  Christ. 

«.  Alter-Tliooght»  of  Foref^n  TrftTel  fo  Hiitorio  Ludt  and  Otpitel  Ottlw.  By 
SniMvftD  H.  MoOollester.    N^w  Eogfauad  PabUihiDg  Home. 

This  book  is  prepared  at  the  request  of  manv  who  heard  ihe  author^s 
lectures  after  his  return  from  abroad,  where  ne  spent  two  and  a  half 
years.  Thèse  after-thoughts  are  chiefly  occupied  with  what  is  to  be 
seen,  learned  and  enjoyed  in  England  and  Scotland,  France,  Spain, 
Gcrmany,  Italy,  Egypt  and  Palestine.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
from  thèse  broad  fîelds  one  could  not  gather  something  worth  repeating 
In  two  or  three  years  of  observation  and  study.  Mr.  McColIester  has 
found  much  to  say  of  thèse  lands  and  cities  ;  and  has  furnished  a  very 
good  guide  for  tourists,  to  what  is  most  sure  to  please,  inform  and  edu- 
cate  in  art,  architecture,  monuments,  libraries  and  antîquities  ;  at  the 
same  time  enrichine  his  pages  with  pictures  of  men,  manners  and  cus- 
toms — see  especisuly  the  closing  chapters  on  Jérusalem  —  smd  with 
brief  but  interesting  historical  notes  which  invite  the  reader  to  fiirther 
investi^tlon,  as  in  chapter  xi  on  Egypt.  The  volume  will  prove  very 
entertaining  for  arm-chair  travellers,  and  will  be  a  most  useful  and  agree^ 
able  companion  for  those  who  go  abroad.  We  hope  ail  our  Sunday 
School  and  Parish  libraries  wifl  hâve  at  least  one  copy,  fOr  it  is  precisenr 
the  kind  of  book  which  ought  to  be  read  by  our  young  peopte.  It  wiU 
cultivate  a  taste  for  history  and  travel. 

9.  Ontlines  of  Primitive  Bellet  among  the  Indo-Eimvpean  Races.  By  Chariei  P. 
Keiuy,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  of  British  Maseam.    Gharies  Scribner's  Sons.    t2  M. 

It  îs  coraing  to  be  a  common  belief  with  a  certain  class  that  religioa 
and  worship,  as  well  as  roind  itfeU,  like  everything  in  the  material  world» 
are  the  product  of  évolution  :  and  that  back  of  ail,  and  as  the  foundatîoa 
ont  of  which  they  hâve  ail  flowed,  is  Nature  worship,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  myths  concerning  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  the  dawn,  day 
and  night,  the  sea,  the  earth  and  ail  above  and  bekm  it.  There  has 
been  so  much  of  this  kind  of  literature  of  late,  so  maoy  théories  of  the 
spécial  origin  and  interprétation  of  thèse  myths,  so  much  of  which» 
under  pretence  of  history,  is  only  wild  and  absurd  spéculation,  that  we 
hâve  grown  weary  of  the  subject  A  çood  portion  of  the  ôrst  chapter» 
of  this  book  teems  to  us  of  this  sort,  tbough  at  the  same  time  tliere  la 
no  lack  of  learning.  and  information,  especially  as  regards  the  growlh 
of  language  in  its  relation  to  religions  objects  and  ideasi. 
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Bat  wèen  we  eonie  ta  c^aptcr  vi,  and  theoce  onware^,  tlwe  i«  abandant 
matter  both  iateresting  and  instructive,  whîcfa  undoitbtedly  reste  on  si 
bistorical  basîs.  While  there  is  reom  for  doubt  hi  some  cases,  the 
author  bas  dearly  shown  bow  largely  the  Norse  mytholo/rr  and  tfae 
beliefs  of  heathen  Germany  entera  into  and  shaped  the  beliefs  of  the 
Me<liaeval  Chiu-cb,  and  hom  largely  the  lesends  of  tbat  period,  and  Dante 
KîiDselfy  Offre  their  kispiratioo  to  the  old  Norse  mprtbs  and  mythological 
poems.  We  confess  to  surprise  and  pleasure  m  tbe  perusai  of  tbis 
portion  ôf  his  work,  and  can  bear  witness  to  tbe  industry  and  success 
with  which  the  author  bas  wrought  amid  the  rubbîsh  of  thèse  old  beHefs,^ 
aod  shown  how  large  the  proportion  of  pacranism  In  the  compounds* 
of  superstition,  legend  and  dogma  known  as  tbe  Church  religion  of  the 
"  Dark  Ages  " — and  how  much  of  tbis,  curiously  enough,  took  substance 
and  shape,,  or  as  the  Spirjtualists  say,  '*  materialîzed  "  in  Ireland.  The 
chapters  on  the  Underworld,  the  River  of  Death,  tbe  Sea  of  Death,  the 
Deatb  of  Balder,  Ragnarok,  the  Earthly  Paradise,  and  Heathenism  îh 
the  Middle  Ages,  are  exceedingly  rich  in  mythic  lore  which  gets  historic 
expression  in  much  tbat  passes  for  Christian  doctrine  in  Catholic,  if  not 
în  Protestant  beliefs. 

The  following  reminds  us  of  a  paragraph  in  tbis  number  of  the 
**  Religious  World  "  by  Hjalmar  Boyesen  on  Norse  Paganism.  After 
the  destruction  of  tbe  old  eartb  and  heavens  in  tbe  original  pagan  myth 
of  Ra|;narbk,  we  bave  a  passage  which  shows  probably  tbe  influence  of 
Christianity  : 

*'  Seo  arise  a  second  timd  earth  from  oooan,  ffréeQ  agaio.  Unsown  shalT  tbe  flelds 
bear  fimit.  Evil  8haU  départ^  Baldsr  oome  back  «gain.  Tiien  Bides  tbe  Mighty  One, 
to  the  gods*  doom  going,  the  Strong  One  from  above,  wbo  ail  thingg  governs,  He  atri£» 
shall  staj  and  dooms  soall  atter,  Holiuess  establisb,  which  sball  ever  be." 

The  Mighty  One  hère  is  the  All-Father  of  the  paragraph  alluded  to. 
He  dooma  and  destroys  the  gods  wbose  jealousies,  quarrels  and  battles 
hâve  made*  such  confusion  and  désolation  in  eartb  and  beaven,  and 
establisbes  a  new  order  of  things,  a  reign  of  holiness  and  happiness. 

10.    MoIinoB,  The  Qnietist.    B7  John  Bigelow.    Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 

A  tastily  printed  little  volume  telling  tbe  strange  story  of  a  Spaoish 
Mystic  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  furnisbes  a  cutious  commentary 
on  tbe  infàlUbilîty  of  tbe  Pope,  and  tbat,  too,  in  bis  spécial  sphère  of 
doctrine  ;  for  he  at  first  became  deeply  interested  in  Nîolinos,  and  even 

fave  him  apartments  in  the  Vatican,  and  chose  bim  for  his  spiritual 
irector  :  but  afterward,  pushed  by  tbe  Jesuits,  tbe  bitter  persecutors  of 
the  Mystic,  he  pitifuUy  confesses  —  *'  Truly  we  bave  been  deceived  !" 
and  is  compelled  to  yield  up  bis  beretic  f riend  to  tbe  Inquisition.  Few 
passages  in  Papal  history  show  more  empbatically  the  power  of  thèse 
Jesuîts,  even  over  the  Pope  and  the  Inquisition.  They  rule  the  Church, 
pope>  cardinals,  inouisition,  bishops  and  ail. 

On  readingthe  sixty-eight  propositions  condemned,  one  cannot  help 
sayin^  tbat  Molinos,  however  good  he  may  hâve  been,  furnished'  bis 
enemies  ample  cause  and  excuse  for  pursuing  him  ;  and  tbe  marvel  is 
that  such  extravagant  and  questionable  teaching  could  bave  won  the 
consent  and  admiration  of  so  many  tboti|g;hthil  and  religious  people. 
His  <<  Spiritual'  Guide  "  met  with  astonisbing  favor  at  first,  having  been 
translated  into  aU  the  leadinejanguaees  of  Europe^  and  reacbed  some 
twenty  éditions  in  six  years.    The  resuit  was  bis  conécmnatioa  to  prison; 
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wbere  at  the  end  o£  ten  years  he  died.  The  book  is  curions,  interestins 
and  instructive  as  regards  the  Catholic  hierarchv  and  the  absurdities  of 
the  Mystic  philosophy  ol  two  centuries  ago.  We  may  relèr  to  it  again 
in  connection  with  some  notice  of  the  teacbings  of  the  Mystics. 

11.  Mea  and  Books,  or  Stndies  in  Homiletios.  Lectures  Introduetory  to  tiie  Theory 
of  PreaohiDg.  By  Austln  Phelps.  D.D.,  Lmte  Profeasor  of  Saored  Bhetorio  in  Andover 
Theologioal  Seminary.    Charles  Scribner*8  Sons.    $2.00. 

This  new  volume  by  Dr.  Phelps  is  intended  to  show  that  the  success- 
'  fui  preacher  must  not  onlybe  well  read  in  thedoçy,  philosophy,  science, 
history  and  général  literature,  but  also  well  read  in  numan  nature.  He 
must  not  only  be  a  scholar  amoâg  books,  but  a  man  aroong  men.  To 
meet  the  demand  of  the  times,  the  needs  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  îust 
ezpectations  of  the  educated  classes,  he  must  be  tboroughly  furnished 
for  his  work.  His  sermons  must  show  the  fruits  of  study  and  gênerons 
literary  culture,  must  be  ripe  in  thought,  finished  in  style.  But  behind 
ail  thèse,  in  ail  thèse,  must  be  the  man  himself,  alive,  eamest,  intense  ; 
fresh  from  contact  with  his  fellow-men,  enriched  by  the  study  of  human 
nature  under  ail  its  varying  conditions  of  strength  and  weakness,  virtue 
and  vice,  wealth  and  poverty,  toil,  temptation,  love,  hatred,  knowledee 
and  ignorance.  By  this  study  of  men,  of  human  life,  he  will  best  It 
himself  to  speak  a  living  languaee,  intelligible,  quickening  to  the  multi- 
tude ;  he  will  be  sure  to  reach  ail  thèse  'phases  of  expérience,  and  find 
some  word  that  will  touch  the  hearts  he  seeks  to  win. 

The  first  six  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  need  and  value  to  the  preacher 
of  this  study  of  men  ;  the  balance  to  such  counsels  respecting  courses 
of  reading,  the  study  of  books,  and  the  literary  features  of  the  Bibl^ 
as  a  long  life  of  preaching  and  teaching  would  necessarily  suggest 
Our  notice  of  the  préviens  volume  may  be  repeated  largely  of  this,  as 
showing  what  estimate  we  put  upon  the  homiletic  labors  of  Dr.  Phelps. 
The  two  volumes  will  prove  a  treasure  to  ail  young  cler^ymen  who  are 
thoroughly  in  earnest  to  do  good  to  their  fellows  ;  and  who  heartily 
désire  to  aid  in  making  the  pulpit  a  saving  power. 

12.  International  Séries^  voL  xU.  Myth  and  Science.  An  Essav.  By  Tito  VignoU. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  endeavors  to  discover  the  origin  and  true 
interprétation  of  mvths.  This  volume  adds  another  to  the  list,  and  aims 
to  bring  them  uncfer  the  law  of  évolution,  and  to  trace  their  origin  ht 
back  among  the  lower  animais  even,  as  being  the  resuit  of  the  universal 
tendency  of  ail  intelligence  and  perception  to  clothe  certain  extemal 
phenomena  with  the  attributes  of  life.  A  well  trained  horse,  for  exam- 
ple, is  alarmed  by  the  sudden  flutter  of  a  cloth,  the  âaring  of  a  lamp, 
the  rush  of  water  or  some  great  noise,  and  plunges,  kicks,  and  rushes 
away  in  terrer.  The  âutterine  cloth  or  flaring  nght  is  to  him  a  living 
thing,  perhaps  dangerous  and  hurtful.  If  he  could  talk  he  would 
describe  it  as  such.  So  the  superstitious  or  ignorant  man  sees  strange 
and  threatening  objects  or  phehoroena,  and  reasons  in  the  same  way, 
tells  exaggerated  stories  of  the  occurrence,  which  the  hearers  repeat 
with  additions,  and  so  the  story  grows  and  the  myth  is  born.  The 
author  records  some  curions  experiments  made  by  himself  with  dogs, 
birds,  etc.,  which  are  not  without  interest,  whether  his  déductions  from 
them  are  right  or  wrong.    He  has  some  excellent  observations  also  on 
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the  unhreraal  tendency  to  poetîcal  personîficatioD  in  ail  speech  ;  in  otber 
words  to  Project  ourselvet,  in  part  or  in  wboie,  into  the  objecta  and  phe- 
nomena  of  nature.  Those  wbo  claim  that  the  Bible  b  spectally  figm* 
tive  in  its  style,  will  see  in  the  foUowing  that  onr  daily  speech  is  open  to- 
the  same  critlasm,  thongh  mostly  we  are  quite  unconscious  that  we  are 
talking  in  tropes  and  metaphors  : 

**  We  oall  the  weatber  good  or  bed,  tbe  wind  ftirions,  tbe  sea  treacheitms,  a  atone 
obstinate  if  we  oannot  move  it  easily.  The  season  la  inoonataDt  or  deceitfui,  the  ann 
bides  in  the  cloada,  tbe  skv  threatens  ralo  or  sdow,  the  river  ia  maleyolent,  the  whiri- 
pool  awallows  op  sbips  and  men,  the  eartb  ia  thirsty,  and  planta  fear  the  cold,  or  faint 
with  beat.  Nor  do  we  ooly  ascribe  onr  own  feelinga  to  inanimate  tbings,  but  we  also 
invest  them  with  tbe  forma  and  members  of  the  bnman  body.  We  speak  of  the  head, 
abonlders,  back,  foot,  or  entrails  of  a  monntain,  of  an  ann  of  tbe  aea,  a  tonsue  of 
land,  tbe  moath  of  a  river  or  cave.  So  we  aay  the  river  or  sea  eata  into  tbe  land  ;  tbe 
wind  wbistles,  bowls  or  moans;  the  brook  marmnrs,  or  sings;  the  heavens  frown;  the 
flelds  sinile.  Tbis  habit  is  aiso  transferred  to  moral  or  mental  questions  —  we  speak 
of  the  beart  of  a  sobiect,  the  body  of  doctrines,  the  members  of  a  proposition.  1  mth 
becomes  palpable,  bistory  speaks  clearly,  thoaght  is  lame,  pbiloaopby  is  childisb;  a 
theory  bas  its  yoath,  matnrity,  âge  asd  death;  duty,  decenoy,  justice,  law  are  tram- 
pled  under  foot." 

Thèse  examples  show  to  what  extent  man  unconsciously  ascrîbes  his 
own  émotions,  purposes,  acts,  and  even  transfers  his  bodily  organs,  to 
inanimate  thines  ;  and  that  the  personifications  of  the  Psalms  and  Prov- 
erbs,  and  the  ngurea  of  Scripture  generally,  find  their  équivalents  in  the 
osage  of  ail  mcâem  tongues. 

18.  Tbe  Book  of  Enoch.  Translated  from  the  Ethiopie.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Schodde,  Ph.  D.    Andover:  W.  H.  Draper.    S1.76. 

As  we  intend  to  retum  to  tbis  welcome  volume  in  our  next,  giving  it 
a  more  extended  examination  in  the  **  General  Review  ''  than  a  mère 
book  notice  will  permit,  we  shall  give  bere  only  the  substance  of  the 
publisber's  statement.  We  do  not  know  the  qualifications  of  the  trans- 
later for  his  difficult  work,  but,  accepted  and  endorsed  b^  the  Andover 
press,  we  présume  that  we  bave  hère  the  original  Ethiopie  as  nearly  as- 
it  can  De  expressed  in  English. 

Our  readers  of  course  know  that  Jude,  14,  15,  quotes  from  it,  which 
clothes  the  work  with  a  spécial  interest  to  the  Christian  believer  ;  and 
ît  was  well  known  to  the  Church  Fathers  as  shown  by  their  fréquent 
citations,  though  they  knew  it  to  be  an  apocryphal  book.  After  a  time 
it  disappeared,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  lost  to  the  Church 
and  to  literature.  The  numberless  spéculations  and  guesses  made  after- 
wards  as  to  its  character  and  contents  were  put  to  an  end  by  its  discovery 
in  Abyssinia  in  an  Ethiopie  version  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by 
Bruce,  the  celebrated  African  traveller.  Bishop  Lawrence,  some  time 
later,  issued  an  English  translation,  a  book  that  now  cannot  be  obtained. 

A  new  version  of  a  book  with  such  a  bistory  and  of  such  intrinsic 
value  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  theological  science.  Everything 
that  throws  any  lifht  on  the  time  of  Christ  and  tends  to  explain  the 
moral,  religions  and  social  atmosphère  which  he  breathed,  is  studied  by 
many  faithf ul  scholars  with  peculiar  delight.  In  the  complex  of  literary 
remains  belonging  to  this  sphère  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  The  object  of  the  difEerent  parts  that  compose  it  is  entirely 
religions,  and  the  contents  are  the  heart-utterances  of  the  faithful  Is- 
raélites who  wrote  them  ;  and  thus  the  book  is  a  reliable  reâex  of  the 
time  that  gave  it  birth. 
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New  mamxBcripts  of  tfae  original  hâve  been  brought  from  EtMiopîa,  A 
relhible  text  bas  oeen  iàstred,  and  a  host  of  âehoiai^  in  Englaud,  ft^^ 
hind.  France,  and  especiaîly  Germany,  baye  empioyed  a  vast  amoixat  M 
fheoTOgical  learning  and  historical  rescarch  to  unravel  the  mysterîes-  c€ 
this  literarv  enigma.      In  preparing  tbe  Introduction  and  Notes,  whfeh 
occupy  fully  three-fifths  of  the  whole  work,  tbe  transhitor  bas  made  a 
tboroagh  study  and  conscientious  use  of  thèse  aida.      He  bas  critically 
analjrzed  the  work  into  ils  component  parts,  determiaed  tbe  âge,  purpose, 
and  language  of  eacb,  and  by  thus  givtng  the  true  historical  background 
bas  songht  to  make  tbe  contents  more  easily  understood.    Dr.  Eam 
Abbott  expresses  the  opinion  that  «*  Dr.  Scbodde*s  work  bas  ereat  valiie 
as  an  original  and  scbolarly  contribution  to  the  illustration  of  this  most 
InteréaCiBg  and  important  of  ali  tbe  books  o£  its  claas." 


BOOK  NOTES. 


TbeSonf  WaT«:  Detiipieii  ft>r  Sohools,  Teachen*  InsMtutes,  Màsical  CkmventioDS, 
and  tbe  Home  Gircle.  By  H.  S.  Perkins,  Chicago;  J.  H.  Danfortb,  New  York;  E.  Y. 
Degraff,  Institute  Instructor.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    80  cts. 

The  Ari  Amateur.  To  do  jostioe  to  the  mérite  and  sttractiooe  of  tfato  publicatioa 
woald  reauire  more  pages  than  we  can  give  to  a  work  in  this  spécial  department.  U 
is  a  monthly  wotider  to  as  —  a  wonder  toat  it  can  be  made  so  oeaudfal,  and  fumish 
00  mucb  and  sacb  varions  instruction  both  to  mind  and  eye,  for  tbe  price  demanded. 
We  take  up  the  May  number,  for  example,  and  find  the  whole  of  the  flrst  page  oecn- 
pied  with  a  fine  pictnre  for  a  plaque  or  panel  followed  by  three  pages  with  triple  col- 
umns  of  editoriat  matter  on  art  in  gênerai.  Then  oomes  *'  GaUery  and  Studio  **  with 
iioenty-eight  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  gems,  as  "  The  Departure,"  "  Elaine,*' 
•*  MeeUn's  Ont,"  '•  Mozart  Singlng  bis  Requiem,"  **  Boston  People  Watchingthe  BattW 
of  Bunker  Hill/*  etc.,  etc.  Then  cornes  ''Modelling  in  Glay,"  with  illustrations  and 
instructions;  and  then  "Ceramica'*  and  '*  Décoration  of  Fumitur*»,"  and  **jkrtin 
Dress,"  and  '*  Needlework,**  ail  profusely  illustrated  with  exquisite  sketches  and  de- 
signs, and  accompanied  with  ail  needed  infornâation.  And  beside  ail  this  there  is  a 
Supplément  of  ttoehe  pages  of  pattems.  designs  and  sketches  for  leamers  and  lows 
of  art.  We  cannot  but  feel  tnat  such  a  magazine  mast  help  to  beautify  and  bleis 
eyery  home  into  which  it  goes.  Montagne  Marks  édite  and  publlshes  it  at  2$  Union 
Square,  N.Y.    The  page»  are  impérial  folio,  18  by  9  inches. 

Thê  American  Awtiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal  is  a  work  from  which  roany  of  our 
leaders  would  gather  much  interesting  and  raluable  infunnation.  -  The  topics  treated 
ftre  numerotts  and  varied,  embracing  nearly  everything  connected  with  the  sciences  of 
ArohsBology  and  Ethnology,  and  mauv  things  which  belong  to  the  department  of  Pbi- 
lology  and  Mythology  ancTother  kindred  subjects.  The  neld  covered  by  it  is  a  laqp 
one,  and  it  numbers  among  its  correspondents  gentlemen  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  Statei 
and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  bas  abeady  taken  high  rank  in  Hterary 
and  scientiûc  oiroles  both  in  this  oountry  and  in  Euzope.  Stephen  D.  Peet  is  Editoiv 
Addrese  66  Washhigton  St.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Sermons.  Sermons  on  Spécial  Occasions.  Ify  Arthur  Penrhvn  Stan- 
ley, D.  D-,  late  Dean  of  Westminster.  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.  $2.50.  WillreoeîTe 
«Mcial  attention  in  our  nexL  The  measure  of  thèse  sermons  may  be  ettimated  froai 
the  faot  that  they  "^  are  now  published  in  aooordance  with  the  wish  *'  of  the  anthor. 

An  Essay  on  "  Our  Indian  Question,"  by  Captaîn  E.  Butler,  6th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 
Tbe  Board  of  Award  prononnees  it  **  the  fruit  ojf  oaroftd,  tbotoogh  and  accarate  hit- 
tûrloa]  researoh.v 
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THE  ISrEl\r  BOOK. 

TALKS  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE, 

T(l  THE  Ymm  FOLKS," 

By  Rev.  JOHN.  G.  ADAMS,  D.D. 

It  is  désignée!  to  acquaint  our  yocth  with  the  plain  and  unmistakable 
trutbs  of  the  Gospel  as  held  and  taught  by  the  Universalist  Church  ; 
to  answer  clearly  and  candidly  the  questions  which  will  always  be  coming 
up  in  the  religious  world  until  it  is  everywhere  enlightened  and  blest 
with  the  truth  of  the  primitive  Gospel,  ''  What  do  Universalists  believe  ? 
and  what  will  their  Faith  do  towards  blessing  and  saving  the  world  ?"  It 
îs  not  a  class  or  text  book,  but  is  intended  to  be,  a  plain  instructor  and  an 
attractive  companion  of  every  youth  seeking  religious  instruction  and  the 
religious  life. 

To  plead  ils  utility  as  an  agent  in  our  Christian  work  would  be  a  waste 
of  words.  If  we  désire  to  save  the  rising  génération  from  religious  error 
and  deadly  unbelief.  and  establish  their  minds  and  hearts  in  the  truth  o£ 
the  Gospel,  the  présent  seems  a  most  befitiing  time  to  do  ail  the  active 
work  we  can  in  this  direction. 

The  book  contains  eleven  "Talks"  or  "  Numbers  "  on  the  following 
(topics  : 

1.  GOD  the  Creator, 

2.  GOD  Speaking  in  the  Bible. 

3.  The  Bible  :  What  Has  it  Done  ? 

4.  Variety  of  Reading  in  the  Bible. 

5.  How  GoD  Loved  the  World, 

6.  Heaven  :  What  and  Where  it  is. 

7.  Hell  :  What  and  Where  it  is. 

8.  What  îs  Faith  ? 

9.  What  is  Salvation  ? 

10.  What  after  Death  ? 

11.  Remembrance  of  God  in  Youth. 

The  work  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  our  ministers, 
Sunday-school  superintendents  and  teachers,  parents,  and  ail  others  wha 
would  promote  the  interests  of  our  Church,  and  bless  the  youth  looking  to 
it  for  instruction,  with  the  truth  and  life  of  our  holy  religion. 

TÂa/  the  book  tnay  hâve  the  widest  circulation^  it  will  be  sold  ai  the 
low  price  of  50  cents  per  copy, 

UNIVERSALIST    FUBLISHINO    H0U8E, 

I»XJBX^IJSI3:Eït©, 
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ÎHE  ilVERSALlST  REGISTER 

For  1882. 

UM  l)y  Mrs.  C.  L.  F.  Skinner, 

ThQ /vt'^/s/er  kr  1882  is  the   Fortv-Seventh  consécutive  issu» 
periodîcal.     It  is  well  known  as  the  only 

STATISTICAL  YEAR  BOOK 

of   the    Universalist    Churcli.     It    contains   the   facts   and    figures 
Church  and   Educational  work  in   compnct  and  convenieni  form.     Anmng 
the  spécial  features  are  the  following  : 

Asfrononiical  Tables  autl  Calendar, 

Statislics  of  State  Coiiventioiij^  and  Associations, 
Général  Convention  and  Its  Tunds, 

Record  of  Iledications,  Ordinations* 
Installations,  Perîoflicals,  àcc. 
Churches  and  Hlinisters  by  States, 

Alpliabetical  List  of  (Tlinisters, 

Our  Collègues  antl  Acn<1eniies, 

Iflinisterial  Obitnary  for  1881. 

The  above  features  m.ike  the  Rt'i^ts/er  a  complète  Hand-Book  for 
every  Universalist  family,  and  ail  who  are  interested  in  ihe  statistics  of  the 
Church  vvill  find  in  its  pa^es  much  valu.ible  information  not  easily  accessi- 
ble elsewhere. 

The  Negister  contains  one  huiidred  closely  printed  pages,  including  a 
tabular  statement  giving  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  ihe  Unit^r!  "^r-ites 
from  1877  to  1882. 

Price  25  cents  single  copy  ;  a  libéral  discount  by  the  dozen  or  hundred. 
Address 

UNIVERSALIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,       , 
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JSrOW  READY!    A  NEW  EDITION, 

TREATISE  OrATONEilENT. 

By  HOSEA  BALLOU. 

Printed  from  New  Plates  with  an  Introduction  by 

FOURTH    EDITION. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hanson,  D.D.,  recently  said  : 

"There  was  no  church  tliat  had  a  more  symmetrical  literature  than  the 
Universalist.  They  had  one  book  o£  which  they  might  be  proud  if  it  alone 
represented  their  literature.  Tliis  was  Ballou's  views  on  the  Atonement, 
in  which  could  be  found  the  germ  seed  of  the  views  that  hâve  so  lately  been 
supposed  by  many  to  hâve  been  discovered  by  the  new  h"beraï  teachers  on 
the  subject  of  the  atonement.  The  seed  germ  of  Bushnell,  Swing,  Thomas, 
and  the  *  new  orthodoxy  '  is  "  Ballou  on  the  Atonement.'  " 

This  is  a  very  able  work  on  an  important  subject.  It  should  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  ail  Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  in  our  Sunday  School  Libra- 
ries.  It  wiîl  be  found  very  valuable  for  use  of  Clergymen  and  Theological 
Students.  //  wiil  be  so/d  af  the  very  low  price  of  75  cts.  per  copy,  posiage 
paid. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW  CONFERENCE 

AND  PRAISE  MEETINC 

siisraiN^a  book. 

Stanford  Mitchell,  the  well-known  singer  at  Conventions,  Associa- 
tions and  Fraise  Meetings,  has  prepared  a  Book  that  we  hâve  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.     It  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 

UNIVERSALIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 
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Article  XXIII. 

The    Catacomlê  of   Rome,     The  Pervading  Spirit  of   their 

Teachings, 

Roman  Sepulcbrel  Inscription».    By  John  Kenrick,  A.  M.,  F.  S.  A.  70  pp.  12  udo. 

The  Cbnrcb  in  the  Catacombs.    By  Charles  Maitland,  M.  D.    812  pp.  12  mo. 

The  Catacombs  of  Rome.     By  Rt.  Rev.  Wra.  Ingraham  Kip,  D.D.    213  pp.  12  mo. 

A  History  of  Ancient  Christianity  and  Sacred  Art  in  Italy.  By  Charles  I.  He- 
mans.    400  pp.  12  mo. 

The  testimony  of  the  Catacombs  and  of  otbcr  monuments  of  Christian  Art  By 
Rev.  Wharton  B.  Marriott,  B.  D.  F.  S.  A.,  etc.    328  pp.     Square.   12  mo. 

Tbe  Catacombs  of  Rome  and  their  Testimony,  etc.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Witbrow,  A.M. 
660  pp.  12  mo. 

^'What  insight  into  the  familiar  feelinf^  and  thonghts  of  tbe  primitive  âges  of  the 
Church,  can  be  comparcd  with  thnt  afibrded  by  the  Roman  Catacombs?  Hardly 
noticed  by  Gibbon  or  Mosheira,  tbey  yet  give  us  a  likeness  of  thoee  earlv  tiroes  be- 
yond  that  derived  frora  any  of  the  written  aathorities  on  which  Gibbon  and  Mosheim 

repose The  sabjects  of  the  painting  and  sculpture  place  before  us  ttie 

exact  ideas  with  which  the  first  Christians  were  famiUar;  they  remind  us  bv  wbat 
tbey  do  noi  conta'n,  of  the  ideas  with  which  the  first  Christians  were  not  familiar.    . 

.  .  Ho  wlio  is  thoroughiy  steeped  in  the  imagery  of  the  Catacombs,  wilî  be 
nearer  to  the  thonghts  of  tbe  early  church,  tlran  he  who  bas  leamed  by  he'art  the 
moat  ehiborate  treatise  even  of  Tertulliau  or  Origeu.'*~i>eafi  SianUjf. 

As  we  enter  on  the  study  of  the  lessons  taught  bj  the  con- 
tents and  surroundings  of  the  Catacombs,  we  are  confronted, 
at  the  threshold,  by  three  forms  of  religion  and  civilization, 
and  the  peculiar  feelings  and  ideas  pertaining  to  each.  At 
the  advent  of  oiir  Saviour,  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  fast 
hastening  to  its  close.  Tlie  paganism  of  Rome  was  dying,  if 
not  dead  at  heart,  and  corrupt  throughout  —  bloated  but 
weakened  by  additions  of  the  gods  many  and  monstrous  of 
otlier  nations — secretly  ridiculed  and  rejected  by  statesmen, 
philosophcrs  and  priests,  (who  only  taught  it  to  restrain  the 
"vulgar  herd,")  and  honeycombed  in  the  soûls  of  the  com- 
mon  people.  Tlins  crumbling  under  the  weight  of  its  super- 
stitions and  fables,  it  was  ready  to  ranish  away  before  the 
increasing  light  and  moral  power  of  Christianity.  And  this 
infant  religion,  probably  iutroduced  into  Rome  soon  aftei:  the 
crucifixion  of  its  Founder,  was  silently  gaining  foothold  and 
power,  though  yet  too  obscure  to  attract  the  attention  of  pliU- 
osopher,  priest,  or  ruler.  The  Roman  soldiery  who  liad  had 
80  large  a  part,  as  actors  and  spectators,  in  the  exécution  and 
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other  events  attending  tlie  death  and  résurrection  of  the  Sav- 
iour,  were  not  likely  soon  to  forget  what  they  had  done,  seen 
and  heard.  One,  astonislied  ai  tho  awful  phenomena  attending 
the  crucifixion,  had  involuntarily  cried  ont,  "Truly,  this  was 
the  son  of  a  Qod  !  "  Others,  while  guarding  the  sepulcher, 
became  as  dead  men,  and,  to  save  their  forfeited  lives,  readily 
took  pay  to  cîrculato  the  report,  (which,  had  it  been  true, 
would  hâve  insured  their  deaths  by  inexorable  military  law,) 
that,  while  they  "slept  on  their  posts,"  the  disciples  slole  the 
Master's  body.  And  others  still,  witnessed  the  wondrous 
marvels  and  excitements  of  that  Passover  season,  and  tlie 
arrests  and  miraculpus  deliverances  which  followed.  As 
thèse  wonders  were  also  seen  and  heard  by  multitudes  of 
Hehrews  présent  from  ail  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  various 
and  circumstantial  accounts  of  them  were  doubtless  carried 
direct  to  Rome,  soon  after  Pentecost,  by  soldiers  and  civilians, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  had  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of 
what  they  related.  We  can  therefore  readily  bëlieve  that 
before  A.  D.  58 — before  the  faith  of  the  infant  church  in 
Rome  was  "spoken  of  throughout  the  world" — Christians 
had  been  buried  in  the  Gatacombs,  and  their  sustaining  hope 
and  faith,  as  well  as  their  names  and  virtues,  were  inscribed 
in  expressive  epitaphs  and  emblems  on  the  walls  and  Soors  of 
their  cemeteries. 

Thus,  ère  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  "the  ends  of  the  worlds"  met  in  the  Gatacombs,  and  each 
graved  therein  its  lessons  of  faith  or  of  doubt,  of  morals  and 
of  sentiment.  That  we  may  more  clearly  understand  thèse 
records,  let  us  first  study  the  pervading  spirit  and  gênerai 
character  of  the  memorials  of  each  of  thèse  religious  Systems, 
in  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  others.  Thoroughly 
enlightened  by  knowledge  of  that  spirit  and  character,  we 
can  more  readily  get  at  "the  exact  ideas"  intended  to  be  set 
forth,  and  understand  the  thought  and  feeling  imbodied  in 
each  epitaph  and  emblem. 

The  Hebrew  ideas  of  a  future  state,  as  exhibited  in  their 
inscriptions  and   symbols   in  the   Gatacombs,  are   few,  and 
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brîefly  expressed.^  Evidently  tbe  Jewish  mind  and  heart  had 
not  yet  conceived,  much  less  comprehended  tlie  spiritual  trutli. 
biddcn  within  the  letter  of  their  Law — tbe  mystery  enfolded 
'as  a  çrerm  in  tbe  pregnant  words  of  tbeir  great  Law-giver,  as 
proclaimed  by  tbe  Messiab  to  tbeir  non-reccptive  minds  and 
bearts — "Now,  tbat  tlie  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  sbowed 
at  tbe  busb,  wbon  be  calletb  tbe  Lord,  tbe  God  of  Abrabam, 
and  tbe  God  of  Isaac,  and  tbe  God  of  Jacob. i  For  He  is  not 
a  God  of  tbé  dead,  but  of  tbe  living;  for  ail  live  unto  Him." 
(Luke  XX  :  37.)  In  Hebrew  faitb,  tbeir  departed  kindred 
were  gatbered  to,  and  slept  (or  recllned)  witb  tbeir  fatbors. 
Released  from  its  eartbly  tabernacle,  tbe  spirit  returued  to 
God  wbo  gave  it.  Probably  tbey  did  not  grasp  tbe  belief  of  a 
supcr-sensuous,  purely  spiritual,  and  fully  conscious  existence  ; 
but  ratber  an  indefinite  enjoyment  of  life  in  sbadowy  forms, 
released  from  ail  trial  and  suffering^  and  dwelling  in  an 
underground  world,  like  tbat  described  by  Isaiab  xiv.  4-21. 
In  accordance,  are  tbe  emblems  graven  on  tbe  rocky  cover- 
ings  of  tbeir  graves.  Tbey  simply  point  to  enjoyment  of 
existence  beyond  tbis  life.  Tbe  Seven-brancbed  Candlestick 
representing  "tbe  seven  spirits  or  gifts  of  God,"  (or  ''tbe  Sun 
and  six  planets"  according  to  Josepbus,)  gave  promise  of  the 
Creator's  more  wonderful  ligbts  beyond  tbis  life.  Tbe  Olive 
Brancb,  tbe  token  to  Noab,  assured  tbem  of  like  deliverance 
and  safety  beyond  tbe  swelling  waters  of  tbe  dark  river  of 
deatb.  Tbe  Palm  Brancb  spoke  of  festive  cbeer  alter  victory 
over  tbe  last  cnemy  of  life.  Tbe  Dove  typified  tlie  constancy 
of  tbat  Love  wbicb  "many  waters  cannot  quencb,  nor  floods 
drown",  nor  deatb  extinguisb.  And  tbe  bénédiction — "Sha- 
LOM,"  Péage — breatbed  bope  for  tbe  departed,  and  consola- 
tion for  tbe  survivors.  AU  tliese  accord  witb  tbe  divine 
teacbiugs  of  tbeir  Scriptures.  Ail  breatbed  calm  résignation 
and  cbeerful  trust,  greatly  unlike  inscriptions  on  many  pagan 
tombs — as  will  be  sbown. 

And  no  less  in  accord  witb  tbe  silence  of  tbeir  Scriptures 

1  The  pecaliar  négations  of  the  Saddncees  do  not  appear  in  any  inscriptions  named 
by  tbe  aathora  consulted.    We  uame  the  fact,  lest  some  might  suppose  otherwise. 
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is  what  tliey  do  not  teach — is  wliat  is  absent  from  theîr  graves. 
Whatever  religious  instruction  Moses  may  bave  received  from 
the  Egyptian  priestbood,  (by  wbom,  as  a  member  of  tbe  royal 
family,  be  was  edueated  in  tbeir  secret  as  well  as  in  tbc  pop- 
ular  tbeology,)  it  is  certain  tbat  be  gave  no  instruction — not 
even  a  mention — to  bis  people,  of  a  day  o£  judgment  after 
deatb,  or  of  punisbments  and  rewards  postponed  to  anotber 
life,  for  deeds  done  in  tbis,  or  transmigrations  of  soûls  into 
various  successive  bodies,  for  penance  and  purification,  etc. 
And  we  find  no  trace  of  tbese  beatben  fables  in  any  emblem 
traced  on  Jewisb  graves  in  tbe  Catacombs  of  Rome.  Moses 
evidently  aimed  at  gradually  elevatuig  bis  people  to  a  higber, 
purer,  more  bumane  government  tban  tbe  dominion  of  a 
superstitious  fear  of  tiie  future  life — tbat  great^  if  not  sole 
retaîning  power  generally  relied  on  by  tbe  priests,  pbiloso- 
pbers  and  rulers  of  otber  nations,  to  keep  tbe  multitude  in 
subjection.  His  idéal  was  a  Tbeocracy.  Tlie  rcason  and 
conscience  of  every  Hebrew  was  to  interpret  and  obey  tbe 
Divine  Law  for  bimself — eacb  subject  being  also  a  king  and 
a  priest  before  God,  and  ail,  unitedly,  one  great  common- 
wealtb.  Tbe  great  aim  and  end  of  tbe  Law  was  to  teach 
monotbeism — to  lead  tbe  nation  to  worsbip  Jebovali  as  tbe 
only  living  and  true  Ood,  tbe  sole  Creator  and  Buler  of  the 
universe.  AU  its  provisions  of  ritual,  (sacrifice,  and  prohibi- 
tions (not  merely  sanitary)  seem  devised  to  close  every  avenue 
and  quencb  every  désire  wbicb  migbt  lure  into  idolatry  and 
its  debasing  abominations  ;  and  to  repress  and  finally  extir- 
pate  every  institution  and  custom  among  them,  tending  to 
lead  tbem  into  tbe  barbarities  of  beatbenism.  And  the 
morality  inculcated  is  seen  in  the  utter  absence  of  every  em- 
blem and  epitapb  wbicb  could  excite  bâte  or  cruelty,  or 
awaken  sensual  and  impure  desires.  Ail  sculpture  which 
migbt  represent  objects  iuviting  to  idolatry,  was  stcrnly  for- 
bidden  by  tbeir  Law,  and  avoided  in  their  burial  places.  And 
in  tbis,  tbey  were  imitated  by  the  early  Christians.^  Probably 

t  **  Indépendant  stataes  were,  in  the  firet  âges  [of  Ghrlstianitj],  rarel^  if  e^er  nted. 
There  Memed  to  be  groater  danger  of  falling  into  idolatry  in  tbe  imitation  of  thèse,  In 
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tlio  séparation  of  tlie  Hebrew  from  the  pagan  dead,  was 
mainly  to  avoîd  familiarity  with  the  ideas  convejed  by  the 
heathen  einblems  and  epitaphs,  lest  the  living  might  lose 
some  aversion  to  idolatry,  and  "first  endure,"  then  admire, 
and  "  then  embrace." 

But  great  as  was  the  contrast  bctween  tlie  faith  and  wor- 
shîp  of  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  the  pagan  Romans,  each 
lairly  represented  the  morality  of  the  respective  parties. 
Notwithstanding  the  boasted  refinement  and  culture  of  the 
Romans,  the  Jewish  idea  of  Jehovah  was  immensely  superior 
to  that  of  the  gods  set  forth  for  the  common  worship  of  the 
Roman  people  ;  for  thèse  were,  literally  and  truly, 

'*God8  ohangeful,  passionate,  unjostf 
Whose  attribntes  were  enoy,  rage^  and  luMt,'* 

And  the  adoration  and  imitation  of  such  gods  naturally 
produced  in  the  common  life  of  the  worshippers,  a  morality 
the  opposite  of  the  purity  enjoined  in  the  Law  and  the  Proph- 
ets.  How  much  greater,  then,  the  contrast  between  the  pagan 
code  and  that  of  Jésus?  Turn  we,  then,  to  note  the  all- 
imbuing  spirit  and  character  of  the  Christian  mcmorials, 
graven  and  picturod  in  the  Catacombs,  and  contrast  them 
with  those  of  pagan  Rome  of  the  same  period,  as  disclosed, 
not  only  in  the  Catacombs  but  also  in  contemporaneous 
testimonials. 

Hère  we  emphasize  the  Divine  Providence  in  two  important 
events  connected  with  our  inquiry — the  burial  and  exhuming 
of  Pompeii,  and  the  closing  and  re-opening  of  the  Catacombs. 

On  Aug.  24th,  A.  D.  79,  fin  éruption  of  Vesuvius  buried 
Pompeii  so  deep  under  showers  of  stones,  lava,  mud  and 
ashes,  that  it  was  not  discovered  until  about  1721.     Various 

whîch  form  were  most  of  the  représentations  of  the  heathen  deîties,  than  in  the  em- 
ployment  of  paintings  ;  and  it  was  against  the  niaking  of  gravtn  images,  [frora  the 
Hebrew  root,'  *to  eut  or  carve,*]  that  the  prohibition  of  Scripture  was  especially  di- 
rected.  Their  fabrication  therefore  was  especially  avoided.'*  Withrow,  pp.  208,  209. 
Mr.  Kenrick,  writing  of  the^  influence  of  sculpture  in  producing  Roman  skepticism, 
nndesignedly  and  incidentally  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  Law  in  forbidtling  graven  im- 
ages araong  the  early  Jews.  He  says,  *'  Art  had  familiarized  men  with  the  human 
représentations  of  their  deities  ;  and  even  by  the  perfection  of  its  visible  and  mate- 
rial  Works,  had  destroyed  the  belle f  in  their  spiritual  and  invisible  power.'' 
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efforts  were  subsequeiitly  made  to  exhume  pordons  of  the 
city,  but  to  no  grcat  extent  till  since  1881.  Its  burial  was 
sudden.  At  the  height  of  pagan  civilization  it  was  arrcsted 
and  jixed — a  lately  living  panorama  of  every-day  life.  Ail 
durable  meraorîals  of  the  thoughts  and  leelings,  and  of  the 
manners  and  morals  of  its  buried  inhabitants  were  thus  made 
an  unalterable  record  of  the  religious,  moral  and  social  life 
of  its  peoplo  at  the  beginning  of  Christianity— incontestible, 
when  again  produced  to  the  light  of  day.  Meantime,  the 
new  religion  which  its  i>cople  had  but  just  heard  of  (if  at  ail), 
as  a  despised  superstition  lately  brought  from  rude  Judea, 
was  writing  its  wonderful  faith  and  history  in  the  Catacombs 
of  Rome,  and  preparing  to  work  mightily  among  the  nations, 
despite  the  errors  and  barbarisms  it  might  gather  on  its  way. 
And  when  that  pagan  slcep  of  centuries  was  ended,  and  that 
despised  Christianity  had  educated  the  living  world  to  read 
the  lessons  of  that  awaking,  what  a  record  of  the  sensuality 
and  licentiousness  of  pagan  civilization  was  revealed  in  the 
paintings  and  statuary  of  even  the  public  places  of  that  dis- 
cntombed  city  ?  Now^  we  shrînk  as  we  read  to  a  congréga- 
tion the  "mère  mention"  which  Paul  made  of  abominations  ; 
then  ascribed  to  the  gods  and  practised  by  their  worshippers  ; 
now^  too  vile  and  indécent  to  be  named  ;  but  ihen^  sculptured 
and  painted  in  temples,  baths,  and  other  public  resorts  for  the 
common  gaze  of  young  and  old  of  both  sexes.  No  wonder 
that  worshippers  of  such  deities,  lost  révérence  for  their  gods, 
and  at  last  cvcn  lost  faith  in  their  existence.*     Kenrick  says, 

«  Rev.  Mr.  Withrow  is  so  eraphatic  in  contrfsting  Pompell  and  the  Catacombs,  that 
we  quote  hiin  in  thU  note,  thoogh  in  part  properly  belonglng  to  a  later  place.  He 
says—"  The  exhumation  of  Pompeii,  and  the  récent  exploration  of  the  Catacombs, 
bring  into  sharp  contrast  Christian  and  pagan  art.  While  traversing  the  deserted 
chambers  of  the  former  *2,000  years  roU  backward/  and  we  stand  among  the  objects 
farailiar  to  the  gnzc  of  the  maids  and  matrons  of  the  palmy  days  ot  Rome.  Bat  what 
a  taie  of  the  prevailing  sensuality — what  a  practical  commentary  on  the  scathing  sar- 
casms  of  Juvenal,  the  denunciation  of  the  Fathers,  and  ihe  awful  portraiture  of  St 
Paul  [Romans  i.  24-27,1  ^^^  others,  do  we  read  in  the  poUuting  pictures  on  every 
side!  Nothing  gives  a  more  yivid  conception  of  the  ap'^Uing  dégradation  of  pagan 
Society  in  the  flrst  century  of  the  Christian  era,  than  the  disinterred  art  of  that  Roman 
Sodom. 

"Amid  the  silence  and  gloom  of  the  Catacombs  we  are  transported  to  an  entirely 
différent  world  ;  we  breathe  a  purer  moral  atmosphère  ;  we  are  sorrounded  by  the 
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that  even  in  pagaii  burial  places,  Epicurcan,  coarse,  irre- 
ligious,  and  irreverent  if  not  indécent  inscriptions  are  often 
found,  and  were  freely  allowed.  Of  inscriptions  on  pagan 
tombs,  lie  says,  "that  ainong  ail  tho  virtnes  ascribed  to  the 
departed,  ameliorating  misery,  snffering,  poverty  —  or  edu- 
cating  the  ignorant  and  poor — are  never  naaicd — are  known 
only  to  Christianity."  (Page  35.)  And  speaking  of  mani- 
festations of  natural  aflTections  and  sympathies  boing  found 
on  heathen  as  well  as  Christian  tombs,  he  adds — 

"Bnt  there  is  a  wide  différence  in  the  religions  faith  and 
sentiment  with  which  the  bereavements  of  life  are  met,  and 
which  find  their  record  on  the  funeral  monnment.  One  re- 
markable  contrast  strikes  ns,  on  comparing  ancient  with  mod- 
em, heathen  with  Cliristian  inscriptions — the  cntire  absence  in 
the  former,  of  anything  like  résignation  to  the  will  of  a  Supe- 
rior  Power,  or  any  acknowledgement  of  a  hencvolcnt  purposo 
in  a  painful  dispensation.     If  tlie  gods  are  allnded  to,  it  is  in 

the  way  of  complaint Cornelins  Victor,  who  died 

at  the  âge  of  31,complains  that  his  virtnes  liad  not  secnred  him 
a  longer  life  ;  while  Marsilia  Stabilis  regrets  that  her  cminent 
piety  could  not  pnrchase  exemption  from  the  common  dcs- 

tiny Nor  does  the  deccascd  speak  from  the  tomb 

with  any  words  of  consolation  to  those  who  are  left  behind." 

Similarly  providential  was  the  sealing  up  of  the  rocky  rec- 
ords made  by  the  early  Christians  in  the  Catacombs.  As  the 
Chnrch  sought  popular  favor,  especially  after  attaining  impé- 
rial power,  it  declined  from  its  primitive  purity  and  simplicity. 
Bnrials,  no  longer  needing  secrecy,  were  gradually  changed 
from  the  chambers  of  the  Catacombs  to  vaults  in  chnrclies, 
and  to  cemetenes  above  gronnd.  And  when  the  Chnrch  left 
the  sheltering  "dens  and  caverns  ol  the  earth  "  to  ascend  the 
throne,  wear  the  purple,  and  assume  the  sceptre  and  crown  of 
the  Caesars,  its  followers  ceased  to  congregate  in  tlie  Cata- 
combs to  commune  with  Jésus  where  slept  tlie  bodics  of  his 
saints  and  martyrs.*     The  désertion  frôm  the  Catacombs  was 

évidences  of  an  infinituly  nobler  social  life  ;  we  are  struck  with  the  iinrneasurable 
superiority,  in  ail  the  éléments  of  trae  dignity  and  grandeur,  of  the  lowly  and  perse- 
cuted  Christians  to  the  highest  development  of  ancient  civilization.*' 

*  The  enthronement  of  Ghristianity  (instead  of  paganism)  as  the  State  religion,  by 
Constantine,  was  not  as  abrupt  as  it  outwardly  appeared— at  least,  it  was  preparèd  tor 
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followed  by  their  decay,  aud  that  bv  dilapidation,  until  nearly 
ail  the  corridors  and  chambers  becarae  unvisitable  ruins. 
And  tlms  Providence  sealed  up,  for  nearly  one  tliousaud 
years,  tlie  memorials  wbich  tbe  early  Churcb  bad  graven  and 
pictured  tbere  for  tlie  instruction  of  its  cbildren,  converts 
and  disciples — secured  tbcoi  against  additions  or  oblitérations 
by  those  wbo  afterward  corriipted  tbe  doctrines  and  cbanged 
tbe  government  ot  tbe  Cburcb.  And  tbus  tbey  remained  — 
intact  undeniable  testimonies — tbrougb  tbe  long  nigbt  wbich 
brooded  over  Cbristendom — till  ligbt  began  to  "break  fortli 
from  God's  Word,"  and  the  revival  of  letters,  tbe  émancipa- 
tion of  Sciepce,  and  new  applications  of  Art  (erainently,  tbe 
Press)  prepared  nien  to  understand,  to  value,  and  to  use 
tbese  lessons  of  tbe  Catacombs.^  It  is  noteworthy  tbat  tbe 
means  by  wbicb  many  errors  are  to  be  corrected,  bave  been 

by  a  slow  décline  in  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  the  Charch,  as  well  a.«  the  dying  ont  of 
pagnn  faith  to  make  room  for  the  changed  Christianity.  Say«  MMttland, — "Certalnly 
that  last  desperate  attempt  to  eradicate  Christianity,  [tbe  Dioclesian  perFOCOtion,  A.D. 
S03-340,]  was  the  most  vif;orouB,  perhaps,  in  exact  proportion  to  tbe  prcviiling  terrort 
of  the  beathen  regarding  tha  final  triumpb.**  Again,  be  says — **A  powerful  reaction 
followed  the  last  persecation,  greatly  increased  bv  the  Divine  judgments  inflicted  on 
tome  of  ti:e  principal  persecutors  :  thèse  were  so  reraarkable  as  to  give  occasion  to  a 
spécial  work  of  Lactantius,  entitled  *The  Deaths  of  the  Persccntors.*  Tbe  retum  of 
the  cxiled  Confessors  was  triomphant,  and  the  pagans  tbemselves  acknowledged  tbe 
interférence  of  God  in  behalf  of  bis  worshippers.**  Hence  there  was  small  need  for 
persecation,  or  even  persuasion,  to  enforce  obédience  to  tha  decree  of  tbe  newiy  coq. 
verted  Emperor.  And  wbatever  we  may  believç  of,  or  bowever  explain,  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  emblHzoned  Cross  in  the  sunset  heavens,  and  tbe  motto— "In  this  Sigx 
COKQUBR,**  (whether  seen  in  the  sky,  or  heard  In  the  recesses  of  the  souI,)  neithcr  the 
appearance,  nor  its  interprétation  and  application  seem  to  bava  been  doubted  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Churcb.  Yet,  the  spirit  of  Jésus  must  bave  been  maob  weakened  in 
their  soûls  ère  tbey  could  bave  approved  Constantine's  construction  of  the  sign  and 
motto.  For,  not  a  sword,  or  other  weapon  of  war— not  a  crown,  or  otber  emblem  of 
worldly  domioion — not  even  a  mitre,  was  the  sign  by  wbicb  be  was  to  conqner.  Nooe 
of  thèse  !  but  the  Cross,  emblem  of  tbe  Saviour*s  deatbless  love  for  sinners,  scepter 
of  bis  Kingdom  of  Peace,  and  reminder  of  that  prayer  **made  perfect**  amid  ail  tbe 
agonies  of  an  embittered  deatb — in  wbicb  ba  not  only  besought  Onr  Father  to  forgivt 
bis  murderers,  but  extennated  their  crime!  That  was,  and  is,  the  glorioos  Sign  in  and 
by  which,  only,  can  the  Churcb  or  its  members  truly  conquer  and  be  finally  victoriens. 

<  *'  After  baving  for  four  centuries  served  as  a  refuge  and  a  sanctoary  to  the  An- 
cient  Churcb,  they  were  nearly  lost  sight  of  during  tbe  disorder  occasioned  by  barba- 
rous  invasions'*  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  etc.  **In  the  sixteenth  century  tbe  whole  range 
of  the  Cataoombs,  which  bad  remained  absolutely  nntouched  during  more  than  one 
thousand  years,  were  restored  to  tbe  world  at  a  time  wben  the  reoent  revlTal  ot  lettan 
enabled  the  learned  to  profit  by  tbe  disoovery.**    Mmàand^  pp.  1,  S. 
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collected  and  arrangea  by  the  Mother  of  tliose  errors — the 
Romisli  Gluirch — in  whose  exclusive  possession  tliey  were 
left,  and  remain.  For,  proud  of  tbeir  testiiuony  to  lier  origin, 
and  claiming  to  be  tlie  sole  continuation  of  that  primitive 
Church,  sbe  sees  not  that  the  monuments  slie  so  carcfully 
guards,  convict  lier  of  gross  departures  from  Christian  wor<r 
ship  and  doctrine.* 

In  further  comparing  the  imbuing  spirit  of  the  oarly 
Church  with  that  of  paganîsm,  it  may  be  well  to  take  social 
positions  and  worldly  circumstances  into  account.  Romo 
was  the  Mistress  of  the  World,  by  military  force.  In  Art, 
Science  and  Philosophy,  she  was  no  less  dominant,  in  the 
world's  estimate  and  lier  own.  The  gods  she  enactcd  to  be 
objects  of  worship,  whether  brutal  emperors  dead  and  deified, 
or  tlie  créations  of  Art,  were  backed  by  ail  this  force  of  arms 
and  of  learning,  and  bowed  down  to,  whether  believed  in  or 
not — they  were  the  gods  of  tho  State.  The  earliest  Chris- 
tians  were  probably  foreigners,  a  tolerated  class.  Tlie  first 
couverts,  with  few  exceptions  (if  any),  were  from  the  lowest 
classes — slaves,  laborers,  mechanics;  for  the  calling  was, 
*'not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,"  etc.  By  apostatising  from  the  State  religion, 
and  embracing  what  was  deemed  a  misérable  superstition, 
whose  Fouader  was  "a  crucified  malefactor,"  they  became 
doubly  despised  and  detested  by  ail  "respectable"  Romans. 
Their  tombstones  in  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  tell  their  story  iu 
contrast  with  tliose  of  their  opposite  heathen  neighbors. 
Says  Kenrick, — 

"  On  the  right  hand  wall,  are  encased  the  scpulchral  and 
other  monuments  of  Emperors,  Consuls,  Commanders  of 
légions,  with  the  numerous  and  pompous  titles  ;  inscriptions 

*  Sbe  18  Buspîcious,  howoTer,  lest  some  light  may  break  fortb.  Dr.  Maitland  says — 
••In  the  year  1841,  the  writer  applied  for  ptirraission  *to  copy  some  of  the  inscriptions 
contained  in  the  Lapidarian  Gallery;*  and  a  license  'to  make  some  memoranda  in 
drawing*  in  that  partof  the  Muséum,  was  granted.'*  On  the  last  day  of  the  license, 
the  Doctor  was  officially  informed  that  bis  permission  did  notextend  to  the  inscriptions 
bat  only  to  a  few  blocks  of  sculpture  scattered  up  and  down  the  gallery.  The  de- 
mand  for  bis  copies  being  resisted,  was  finally  modified,  on  his  promise  to  copy  no 
more  inscriptions,  and  that  those  aiready  made  ••should  not  be  pnblished  t»  iiome.** 
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to  tlie  gods  and  priests.  The  elal)orate  and  tastefiil  orna- 
mcnts,  the  fiiiely  eut  letters,  the  classical  Latînity — ail  iiidi- 
caie  the  rank  and  station  of  those  by  whoin,  or  in  whose 
honor.    they    were   raised.     On    the   left   are   the   Christian 

monuments,  chicfly  snpplied  by  the  Catacombs 

The  slabs  from  their  tombs  are  of  coarse  material — not  Pa- 
rian  or  Carrara  marble,  or  Egyptian  porphyry — the  letters 
are  rudely  made,  the  spelling  and  syntax  betray  the  humble 
rank  î>nd  the  iniperfect  literary  attainments  of  those  who  snp- 
plied thein But  to  this  contrast  there  is  another 

sidc.  The  heathen  monuments  represent  a  décayed  and 
dying  superstition  ;  the  Christian  a  living  and  triumphant 
faith — 'the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
which  are  mighty'  (1  Cor.  i.  27.)  Their  inscriptions  speak 
of  résignation,  pcace,  confidence — tlieir  emblems,  the  Good 
Siiepherd,  the  Anchor,  the  Ark  of  Noah — aH  breathe  the 
samc  pcaceful,  humble,  yet  hopcful  spirit."     pp.  53-60. 

Thus  exalted  in  sentiment,  and  purificd  in  manners  and 
morals,  by  their  new  and  living  faith,  their  efforts  in  art, 
howcvcr  rude,  were  lifted  far  above  those  of  the  pagan  teach- 
ers  of  the  world  in  ail  that  givcs  moral  worth  and  dignity  to 
human  productions.  Says  Rev.  Mr.  Withrow — "  As  Chris- 
tianîty  was  the  very  antithesis  of  paganism  in  spirit,  so  its 
Art  was  singularly  free  from  pagan  error.  There  are  no 
wanton  dances  of  nude  figures,  like  those  upon  the  walls  of 
Pompeii,  but  chaste  pictures  with  figures  clothed  from  head 
to  foot  ;  or,  where  historical  accuracy  required  the  représen- 
tation of  the  undraped  form,  as  in  pictures  of  our  first  par- 
ents in  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  of  the  story  of  Jonah,  they 
are  instinct  with  modesty  and  innocence.  Pagan  Art,  a 
genius  with  drooping  wing  and  torch  reversed,  stood  at  the 
door  of  death,  but  cast  no  light  upon  the  world  beyond. 
Christian  Art,  inspired  with  lofty  faith,  pierced  through  the 
vail  of  sensé,  beyond  the  shadows  of  time,  and  beheld  the 
pure  spirit  soarîng  above  the  grave,  like  essence  risîng  from 
an  alembic,  in  which  ail  the  grosser  qualities  of  matter  are 
left  behind.  Hence  only  images  of  Hope  and  tender  joy  were 
employed.  There  is  no  symptom  of  the  despair  of  paganism  ; 
scarce  even  of  natural  sorrow  " 
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So,  also,  Mr.  Hemans^  who  says — ^''Togetber  with  charac- 
terîstîcs  of  brevity  and  simplicity,  we  notice  in  thèse  epitaphs 
a  serene  spîrit  of  resiji^nation  tbat  never  allows  vent  to  pas- 
sîonate  utterance  ;  the  word  ^dolens'  is  the  slrongest  expres- 
sion of  sorrow,  and  thîs  but  rarely  occurrîng."     Page  46. 

Dr.  Maitland  says  tbat  tbe  Christian  epitapbs  "  express  tlie 
feeling  of  a  body  of  Cbrîstians  wbose  leaders  alone  are  known 
to  lis  in  bistory.  Tbe  Fatbers  of  tbe  Cburcb  live  in  tbeir 
voluminous  works  ;  tbe  lower  ordors  are  only  representcd  by 
tliese  simple  records,  from  wbicb,  witb  scarcely  an  exception, 
sorrow  and  complaint  are  banisbed  ;  tbe  boast  of  suflForing,  or 
an  appeal  to  (lie  revengeful  passions  is  nowbere  to  be  fonnd. 
One  expresses  Faitli,  anotber  Hope,  a  tbird  Cbarity.  Tbe 
genîus  of  primitive  Cbristianity — 'To  beli'îvf,  to  love  and 
TO  çufper' — bas  never  been  botter  illustrated.  Tbese  'ser- 
mons in  stones'  are  addressed  to  tbe  beart,  and  not  to  tbe 
bead  ;  to  tbe  feelings,  ratber  tban  to  tbe  taste  ;  and  posscss 
additional  value  from  beîng  tbe  work  of  tbp  purest  and  most 
influential  portion  of  Hbe  Catbolic  and  Apostolic  Cliurch' 
tben  in  existence."     Page  13. 

Tbese  lowly  and  loving  people — deemed  wc'ak,  fooiisb, 
wickcd,  by  tbe  Roman  world — professed  tbeir  faitb  tbougb 
opposcd  by  tbe  Science,  pbilosopby  and  culture  of  Roman 
Art  and  civilization,  and  upbeld  tbeir  Cburcb  against  tbe 
miglit  and  majesty,  tbe  State  religion  and  priestbood  of  tbe 
Mistress  of  tbe  World.  But  tbougb  tbus  fîrm  and  faitbful 
'*  araid  circumstances  of  unexampled  trial,"  (in  tbe  words  of 
Mr.  Homans,)  "  amidst  ail  tbe  provocations  of  calumny,  per- 
sécutions, tbe  liabilities  to  degrading  punisbment  and  tortur- 

7  AU  the  nuthors  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  are,  we  believe,  Episcopalians 
But  Mr.  Heraans  (son  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  poet,  )  thoagh  reared  in  the  Charcb  of  Eng- 
land,  becKme  a  Roman  Catholic.  Ile  went  to  Rome  for  the  double  purpose  of  study- 
ing  Art,  and  x:onfirming  his  faith  in  his  newly  embraced  church,  at  its  seat  of  power» 
and  amid  the  évidence  of  its  clainas.  But  t^ie  more  he  examined  thèse  early  monu- 
ment», the  weaker  grew  his  confidence,  till,  sadly  and  reluctantly,  he  tumed  from 
Romanism  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  churcb  in  which  his  souI  might  rest,  He  seems 
equally  unwilling  to  retum  to  the  Ënglish  church.  The  désertion  of  primitive  doc- 
trines and  practices  by  the  Romish  church — its  neglect  to  teach  the  Scriptures  to  its 
members,  and  to  conform  to  primitive  cufetoms,  are  plainly  but  sadly  condemned. 
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ing  death — wbîle  the  Cbristiaiw  were  accused  of  atbeîsm, 
considered  to  be  (as  Tacitiis  says)  convicted  of  batred  to  the 
buman  race — not  one  expression  of  bitter  or  vindiciive  feel- 
ing,  not  one  utteranee  of  tbe  sorrow  tbat  is  witbout  bope,  can 
be  read  upon  tbese  monumental  pages, — but  on  tbe  contrarj, 
the  intelligible  language  of  an  elevated  spirit  and  calmly 
cbeerful  temper,  bope  wbose  faitb  never  burns  dîm,  faith 
sercnely  steadfast,  a  devotional  praetiee  fraught  wîtb  divine 
mysticism,  yet  distinguisbed  by  simplicîty  and  repose — alto- 
getber  a  moral  picture  evincing  wbat  is  truly  godlike  in 
man."     Pp.  39,  40. 

A  lowly,  uneducated  class,  thus  villified,  bitterly  perse- 
cuted  witb  severcst  tortures  ending  in  terrifie  deatbs,  yet 
breatbing  no  complaints,  no  appeals  to  pity  or  to  passion, 
no  tbreats,  is  unparellcd  except  in  Christian  bistory,  and  sel- 
dom  there  except  in  tbe  records  of  the  Calacombs.  In  a 
reverse  of  conditions,  wbat  would  pagan  monuments  bave 
uttered? — wbat,  modem  Catbolic? — wbat,  nearly  ail  our  Prot- 
estant churches  ?  Is  it  even  probable  tbat  tliose  early  Chris- 
tians  believed  in  a  wrathful  6od,  a  vindictive  Christ,  and  a 
day  of  burning  judgment  and  vengeance  at  tlie  end  of  time, 
and  yet  did  not  summon  their  persecutors  to  meet  tbem  "at 
the  bar  of  God  ?  "  There  is  no  such  paînting  or  inscription 
— no  référence  to  any  change  of  respective  conditions  after 
death — no  intimation  wbatever,  of  the  kind. 

Tbat  this  utter  absence  of  future  vengeance  may  be  moro 
deeply  impressed,  we  add  the  déclaration  of  Raoul  Rocbette, 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  Maitland  and  others,  "To  look  at  the  Cata- 
combs  alone,  it  might  be  supposed  tbat  persécution  bad  there 
no  victims,  since  Christianity  bas  made  no  allusion  to  sufier- 

ing Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  tbat  a 

séries  of  paintings  like  those  in  San  Stefano  in  Rotonda^ 
filled  witb  ail  tbe  scènes  of  barbarity  which  tbe  rage  of  exe- 
cutioners  could  devise,  or  the  constancy  of  martyrs  support, 
honors  less  the  faith  which  inspires  such  images,  or  which 
resisted  such  trials,  than  the  paintings  of  the  Gatacombs,  geu- 
erally  so  pure,  so  peaceful  iu  their  object  and  intention,  where 
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it  seems  the  gospel  ought  to  hâve  met  with  no  enemies, 
appearing  so  gentle,  so  ready  to  forgive."  ®  We  know  nought 
of  the  reprobated  paiiitiiig  ni  San  Stefano,  but  iu  référence  to 
the  wôrld's  fanions  fresco  of  Micîmel  Angclo,  in  tlie  Sistine 
chapel,  (of  the  last  judgment,)  we  ask — Is  it  even  possible 
that  the  all-porvading  spirit  of  tliat  early  Church  in  the  Cata- 
combs,  would  hâve  approved  tliat  blasphémons  représentation 
of  tlic  wrdthful  Pather,  and  flis  vindictive  Son,  savagely 
cooperating  witli  malicious  Rends  in  thrusting  a^onizing  mor- 
tals  of  ail  âges  and  sexes  into  the  unending  sufferings  of  the 
fiery  hell  beneath  ?  Tliose  suffering,  loving,  iorgiving  saints 
and  martyrs  of  that  early  Church,  hâve  left  no  such  lesson — 
no  intimation  of  faith  in  such  a  Father — such  a  Saviour — 
such  a  destiny  for  any  of  our  race  ;  as  thoir  uniform  and 
entire  Clnistian  spirit  testifies,  and  as  an  examination  of  their 
varions  memorials  will  show,  in  our  next  article. 


Article  XXIV. 


Critical  and  Ezegetical  Notes^  on  Certain  Controverted  Texts 
of  Scripture. 

Thkî  raajority  of  expositions  of  Scripture,  constituting  the 
body  of  tlie  Exegesis  peculiar  to  Universalists,  was  based 
chiefly  uponthe  Common  En^lish  Version  rather  than  npon  a 
critical  examination  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  resuit  is  that,  remarkably  accurate  and 
Sound,  as  uearly  ail  of  them  are,  they  do  not,  uevertheless, 
represent  the  fuU  strength  of  the  interprétation,  in  inany 
instances,  nor  ail  the  évidence  going  to  support  it,  wiiich  the 
original  Greek  or  Hebrew  afïords  ;  owing  to  inexact  and  often 
potîitively  crroneous  translations.  Thus,  a  critical  reviei\[  of 
thèse  expositions,  on  the  basis  of  tho  original  Text,  would 
serve  frequently  to  place  our  Exegesis  on  a  still  firmer  foun- 

•  The  work  from  which  thèse  Unes  are  qaoted,  U  interdioted  in  Rome.    Comment  is 
needlete. 
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dation  tliaii  that  now  claimed  for  it  ;  and  tliis  espccidUy  for 
two  reasons  :  — 

Ist.  Tliat  tbe  authors  of  the  Kîng  James'  Translation  were 
bound,  by  the  so-caîled  rule  of  "tbe  analogy  of  tbe  Faitb  "  ; 
tbat  is,  forbidding  tbem  to  render  any  passage  in  sucb  man- 
ner,  as  to  contradict  tbe  established  creed.  Tbe  conséquence 
lias  been,  tliat  tbe  rendering  of  many  controverted  Texts  is 
sucb,  tbat  no  impartial  criticism  can  justify  it. 

2d.  Since  tbe  opening  of  tbe  Irinitarian  and  Universalist 
controversies,  in  tlio  présent  century,  tbere  bave  been  pub- 
lislied  many  new  éditions  of  tbe  Greek  Testament,  erabody- 
ing  tbousands  of  emendations  of  tlie  Rec'd  Test,  nearly  ail 
of  tbem  by  scbolars  wlioUy  under  tbe  influence  of  tbe  popu- 
lar  tbcology,  wbicb  influence  would  naturally  bias  tbeir  judg- 
nient,  oftcn  times,  as  to  tbe  correct  reading  of  conlroverted 
passages.  Finally,  tbe  récent  Revised  Version  cornes  to  us, 
as  tbe  product  of  a  scbolarsbip  also  wboUy  moulded,  for  tbe 
most  part,  under  tbe  influence  of  tbe  old  tbcology.  Even 
tbe  few  Unitarians,  upon  tbe  Board  of  Revisers,  were  prob- 
ably  but  sligbtly  acquainted  witb  tbe  distinctive  Universalist 
Exogesis. 

Tbe  resuit  of  tbe  facts  bere  stated  is,  tbat  wc  bave  to  deal 
witb  botb  a  Groek  Toxt  and  a  translation  of  tbe  same,  wbicb 
bave  corne  to  us  bearlng  tbe  imprint  on  almost  every  page,  of 
a  prcpossession  and  influence  bostile  to  our  tbcology  and  to 
our  Exegesis.  Uere,  tben,  is  work  (or  our  denominational 
scbolarsbip;  to  go  over  tbis  wbole  field,  so  far  as  relates  to 
our  pcculiar  doctrinal  systera,  and  scarcb  out  and  expose,  as 
well  as  correct,  every  instance  of  an  undue,  partisan  influ- 
ence, conscious  or  uuconscious,  in  nioulding  tbe  Scriptures  to 
suit  tbe  prevailing  belief.  But  tbis  great  and  difficult  work 
eau  never  be  donc  alone,  by  tbe  few  professional  critics 
among  U8.  May  we  not  bopc,  in  fact,  tbat  some  few  at  least, 
of  tbose  eujoyin»!:  tbe  superior  advautages  of  our  Collèges  and 
Divinity  Subools,  will  l)e  willing  to  furego  tbe  prospects  of 
ample  salaries,  aiid  ol  renowu  as  proacbers,  and  to  dévote 
tbeir    livos    to   scbolarsbip,    to    b  ird,    patient,    unrecognized 
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labor,  in  tlie  great.  field  of  Sacred  Criticisin  ;  so  that,  ero 
long  we  too,  ma}'  number  our  Griesbaclis,  onr  Blomfields, 
•Arnolds,  and  Tischendorfs  ?  In  thc  mcan  tiino,  however,  a 
beginning  sliould  l)e  made,  even  if  by  those  less  qnalified  for 
such  a  work  ;  and  it  is  in  Uns  feeling  tliat  wo  attempt,  in  this 
article,  to  exhibit  a  few  spécimens  of  the  treatment  of  contro- 
verted  texts,  by  tliose  in  autbority. 

I.  Bending  the  knee  to  Jeêus^  etc.  Is.  xlv.  23-25;  Rom. 
xiv.  11;  Pbil.  ii.  10,  11. 

As  will  be  understood,  tbc  Apostle  in  Romans  and  Pbilip- 
pians  qnotes  from  Isaiah  ;  tlius  we  give  our  first  attention  to 
the  Propbet's  language,  wbicb  reads  aS  follows  :  — 

(28)  *'I  bave  sworn  by  myself,  ibe  word  is  gone  ont  of  my 
moutb  in  rigbteousness,  and  shall  not  ceturn,  (24)  That  nnto 
me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear.  (2ô)  Snrely 
shall  one  say,  In  the  Lord  bave  I  rightuousness  and  strength." 

The  chief  uncertainty,  respecting  this  passage,  regards  the 
correct  rendering  of  the  two  clauses  Connecting  the  two 
verses.  Bishop  Lowth  translates  them  thus:  "surely  to  mo 
shall  every  tongue  swear.  Saying  only  to  Jeliovah  belongeth 
salvation  and  power"  (Notes  in  loc.^  Gesenius  renders  the 
24th  verse  :  '-Only  through  Jchovah,  says  one  of  me,  is  salva- 
tion and  power."  The  doubtfnl  phrase  in  vs.  24,  is  in  Heb., 
the  following  :  y^H  *^  H  "0^3  T|^{î  of  which  r|Nîis  a  particle 
having  the  double  sensé  of  "surely,  certainly,"  and  ''only, 
one,"  etc.  The  other  particle,  t^,  is  prefix  préposition,  with 
the  sensé  of  "to  me."  Thus,  we  may  translate  ;  ^^sxirely 
shall  say  tome,"  or  "shall  say  to  me:  Only  m  Jehovah," 
etc.  We  cannot  use  the  first  particle  twice  :  ''Surely  shall 
ont  ^2ly^^  etc.  There  is  no  verb  "  to  bave"  in  the  Heb.,  thus  : 
"Aave  /  rigbteousness  and  strength  ;  "  we  must  supply  the 
copula,  thus:  "In  Jehovah  is  rigbteousness  and  strength." 
We  may  then  translata  the  two  clauses  entire  ;  ''Unto  me 
every  knee  shall  bow,  çvery  tongue  shall  swear;  Surely  shall 
say  to  me  :  In  Jehovah  is  righteousncss  and  strength."  The 
last  clause  repeats  what  every  tongue  shall  swear.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  Septuagint  is  v^ry  ncarly  ;  "That  to  me  every 
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knee  shall  bow,  and  every  toiigue  sliall  confess  to  God,  say- 
iiig:  To  Him  shall  be  rigliteousness  and  glory." 

We  corne  now  to  Paul's  quotalîon  in  Romans  xiv.  Il  :  *'Jl« 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every 
tongue  shall  confess  to  God."  Instead  of  confeêB  to  God," 
The  Rev's.  Version  places  in  the  margin  :  give  praiêe  to 
God,"  which  is  correct.  Robinson,  under  the  verb  e|o^oîloy«», 
from  which  the  verb  in  the  text  is  dcrived,  remarks  :  "hence, 
middle,  Ho  make  acknowledgment'  for  benefits,  i,e,  *to  give 
thanks,  praise,'  foUowed  by  dative  of  person"  (Gr.  Lex.  N. 
T.)  Tins  is  exactly  the  construction  in  our  passage  ;  the 
verb  is  in  the  middlcTvoice,  and  is  foUowed  by  a  dative  of 
person.  Lange  (in  foc.)  rendors  this  verb  by  "give  praise." 
Dr.  Riddlo,  Lange's  tnanslator  remarks  (in  foc.)  that  ;  "Meyer 
says  the  verb  with  the  dative  always  means  to  praUe.^*  The 
proper  version  ot  the  entire  passage  is  then  as  follows:  "As  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every 
tongue  shall  give  praise  to  Ood.^^  Tiie  facts  before  us,  as 
will  be  seen  at  once,  settle  forever  the  positive,  universalistic 
sensé  of  the  passage.  The  usual  objection,  that  this  confes- 
sion may  be,  on  the  part  of  raany,  only  unwillingly  extorted, 
must  now  be  given  up,  on  the  authority  of  such  critics  as 
Robinson,  Lange,  Meyer,  and  others.  Let  us  go  now  to  tlie 
passage  in  Philippians  ii.  9-11  :  — 

(9)  "Whereforo  God  also  hath  highly  ezalted  him,  and 
given  him  a  narae  which  is  above  every  name  ;  (10)  That  at 
the  name  of  Jésus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven, 
and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  (11)  And 
that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jcsus  Christ  is  Lord,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

The  Apostle  in  this  passage  lias  added  much  to  the  lan- 
guage  in  Isaiah,  by  way  of  Connecting  it  with  Christ.  The 
foregoing  will  be  found  not  less  positive  and  explicit,  as  to  its 
doctrinal  import,  than  the  passage  in  Romans.  Yet  the  force 
of  it,  as  a  Universalist  Text,  lias  been  greatly  weakened  by  an 
inexcusable  error  in  the  Com.  Version,  which  is  toUowed  by  the 
Rev.  Version.  The  inaccuracy  consists  in  the  urtc  of  the  neu- 
ter  things^  instead  of  the  masculine  beingSj  or  personSy  which 
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tlie  Gr.  Text  employa.     We  gîve  liere  the  Gr.  Text  of  vs.  10, 
followed  by  a  literal  translation,  cliîefly  after  Lange  :  — 

"/ra  éf  T(»  ivoiAccu  *Ir^aov  niv  yorv  xdfixfnjj  inovQavUov  xaî  imyeiiop 
xtii  xtnaxdofim — In  order  that,  in  the  name  of  Jésus,  every 
knee  inay  bow,  of  being$  in  beaven,  and  beings  on  earth,  and 
beinyi  in  Hades." 

In  lus  notes  on  this  verse.  Lange  remarks  that  it  :  ^'  Com- 
prises the  eutire  realm  of  worshipping  créatures.  T^ 
inavQavùop  are  the  angels  (See  Eph.  i.  20,  21  ;  Heb.  i.  46)  ; 
Tow  imyiUofj  men  on  the  earth,  tow  i^anaxdwuavj  the  dead  in 
Hades.  The  words  must  not  be  taken  as  neuter  (Beza)." 
Robinsou  under  the  first  term  cites  this  passage,  giving  the 
sensé  as  "angels,"  under  the  second  term,  "  j)erson8,"  citing  this 
text,  and  under  the  last  term,  "put  for  Sades  and  its  inhabit- 
ants," again  citing  this  passage.  It  is  only  the  neuter  ta 
iniyeia^  according  to  him,  which  dénotes  "earthly  thingè^^  and 
80  the  neuter  of  the  other  terms  (See  «.  v.)  In  view,  now, 
of  thèse  facts,  on  what  grounds,  except  to  disguise  the  real 
doctrine  of  the  passage,  can  we  account  for  the  use  *of  the 
neuter  thingB  by  the  Corn.  Version,  and  especially  by  the 
Revs.  Version  ?  But  that  which  is  really  ridiculous  is  the 
implication  of  this  rendering,  that  inanimate  thing9  hâve 
knee9  to  bow  ! 

As  regards  the  llth  verse  :  "That  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jésus  Glirist  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father,"  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  term  confess^  hère,  has 
the  same  verb  as  Rom.  xiv.  11,  in  the  original,  found  also  in 
the  middle  voice  ;  showing  that  this  confession,  in  both  pas- 
sages is  of  the  same  nature,  being  that  of  sincère,  voluntary 
worship  and  praise.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Lange,  who 
remarks  :  — 

"To  the  outward,  inarticulate  expression  (of  bowing  the 
knee),  xa<  (vs.  11)  adds  still  another,  the  éloquent  homage 
breaking  forth  from  the  heart  and  confessing  itself  to  Him. 
What  the  bending  of  the  knee  indicates,  the  tongue  expresses 
(Wiesinger).  In  niaa  the  three  catégories  are  included  as  iu 
nmf  fùw.  To  refer  it  therefore  to  nwna  rà  idvB  (ail  nations) 
according  to  Theodoret,  is  erroneous  ;  as  also  to  take  it  pro 
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.  omni  idiomate  (ail  languages),  according  to  Beza."     (Notes 
in  hc.^ 

We  see  hère  the  impartial,  conscieiitious  critic,  dealing 
with  the  subterfuges  of  sucli  partisans  as  Beza,  whom  Dr. 
Campbell  deliberately  charges  with  false  renderiugs  of  texts, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  disguising  the  Universalism  iu- 
volved  in  them.  But  we  may  now  assume  to  hâve  proved 
beyond  que^ttion  :  Ist.  That  the  phrase,  ^^every  knee  shall 
bow,"  is  predicated  absolutely  by  Paul,  of  ail  moral,  finite 
beings.^  2d.  That  the  phrase,  ^^every  tongue  shall  confesp," 
is  equally  universal  in  its  scope,  while  both  dénote  voluntary 
worship  and  praise.  The  same  is  to  be  said  as  well  of  the 
passage  in  Isaiah  as  of  those  in  Romans  and  Philippians. 

We  append  hère  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  Versions  of  the 
texts  in  Rom.  and  Phil.,  thus,  Murdoek's  Syriac,  Ro.  xiv.  11  : 
'^As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  to  me  every  knee  shall  bow  ;  and 
to  mo  every  Umgue  shall  give  praise.**  Phil.  ii.  10  11  :  '*That 
at  the  name  of  Jésus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  [beings]  in 
heayen*  and  on  eartlr,  and  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess,"  etc.  Then  the  Vulgate,  Douay  Ver- 
sion, Ro.  xiv.  11  :  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall 
bow  to  me  ;  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  Ood."  PhiL 
ii.  10, 11  :  That  in  the  name  of  Jésus  every  knee  should  bow, 
ol  those  that  are  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess,"  etc. 

II.    The  Bxpectation  of  the  Création.     Romans  viii.  19-21. 

No  more  important  passage  was  ever  f)enned  by  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  than  the  one  hère  cited,  of  which  the  Corn. 
Version  reads  :  — 

(19)  "For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  créature  waiteth 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Qod.  (20)  For  the  créa- 
ture was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason 
of  Him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hoj)e  ;  (21)  Because 
the  créature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  boudage  of 
corruption,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

1  KoTB.  In  accordance  with  widely  prévalent  notions  prevaiHng  in  later  antiquity^ 
the  entire  Kotmoi  consisted  of  three  cbief  divisions;  heaven,  earth,  and  hades;  thèse 
betng  inhabited  by  saints  and  angels,  by  men  in  the  flesh,  and  by  the  dead  generally, 
Snch  were  common  conceptions  and  expressions  for  the  entire  moral  oreatton,  and  it 
occors  several  times  in  the  Gr.  Testament. 
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Perhaps  the  chief  faiiU  of  this  version  is  the  ronderiiig  of 
the  Greek  17  Htiaiç  by  créature  inâtead  of  uiiiformly  by  création^ 
aA  the  Revs.  Version  lias  done  tlirougliout  the  eutire  passage. 
Again,  the  phrase,  "the  glorious  liberty"  is  iucorreot,  the  true 
rendering  being  "ihe  liberty  of  the  glory,"  which  is  adopted 
by  the  New  Version.  With  thèse  two  eniendations,  the  Com. 
Version  is  very  nearly  correct,  and  the  Uniyersalisin  of  the 
passage  thus  translated,  is  quite  apparent.  But  Westcott  and 
Hort,  in  their  recont  critical  édition  of  the  Greek  Text,  by  a 
simple  change  in  the  punctnation,  in  which  they  are  followed 
by  the  Révisera,  changing  also  the  rendering  of  a  single  par- 
ticle,  hâve  essentially  weakened,  if  not  entirely  obscured  the 
uni versalistic  sensé  ot  the  passage.  To  illustrate  thèse  manip- 
ulations, we  must  show  hère  the  Gr.  Text  of  the  two  clauses 
immediately  Connecting  the  20th  and  21st  verses  :  — 

(20)  Ovx  exovaa  dXkà  6tà  top  vnotd^avra  iq)'  ihiUii  (21)  ozi  xaî 
(xinii  ri  xtiaiç  iXivdiQiod^'aetai;  (20)  "Not  of  its  own  will,  but  by 
reason  of  Him  who  subjected  it^  in  hope  (21)  that  the  créa- 
tion itself  also  shall  be  delivered."     (Éevs.  Vers.) 

Hère,  insiead  of:  "Subjected  it  m  hope;  becàuêe  the  créa- 
tion," we  hâve  in  hope  disconnected  from  that  which  précèdes 
(vs.  20),  and  joined  to  that  which  follows  (vs.  21)  ;  while 
the  causal  conjunction  because^  is  changod  to  the  simple  con- 
nective  that.  In  this  way,  instead  of  the  direct,  positive 
statement,  that  'création  shall  be  delivered,'  we  hâve  only  'tlie 
hope  that  it  shall  be  delivered  ;  '  introducing  contingency  and 
uncertainty  into  the  entire  passage.  The  important  question 
for  us  is,  then  ;  Whether  thèse  changes  are  justified,  or  are 
to  be  regarded  as  unauthorized  ?  What  are  the  grounds  for 
removing  the  semi-colon  of  the  RecM  Text,  after  iqi  ihridi,  "in 
hope  ?  "  and  what  are  the  reasous  for  altering  the  rendering 
of  oTi  immediately  following,  from  hecause  to  that^  a  simple 
connective?  Thèse  are  points  which  demand  a  searching 
investigation. 

Ist.  Thèse  changes  completely  sever  the  thread  of  the 
Apostle's  argument,  contained  especially  in  vs.  18-24.  He 
lias  employed  a  particle  with  the  sensé  of  for  or  hecause^  to 
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iiitroduce  tlie  proof  iii  oiie  verse  of  a  positive  statement  in 
the  verso  preceding.  Thus,  yaQ,  for^  introduces  in  the  I8th 
verse,  the  proof  of  the  statement  in  the  17th  ;  while  the  same 
partiale  introduces  the  proof  in  the  19th  verse,  of  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  ISth  ;  so  of  the  20th  verse  ;  and  then  in 
the  21st,  oth  with  the  sensé  of  for  or  hecauêe^  introduces  the 
proof  of  the  statement  in  the  20 tb  verse  ;  namely,  that  créa- 
tion had  been  subjected  in  hope,  that  is,  hecau%e  création  itself 
shall  be  delivered,  etc.  Now,  it  is  this  thread  of  the  argu- 
ment throughout  the  passage,  which  thèse  changes  completely 
interrupt  and  destroj.  Such  is,  then,  one  objection  to  the 
altérations  uuder  examination. 

2d.  The  actual  force  of  âri  in  the  2l8t  verse.  Winer 
States  that  :  "ôrt  refers  in  gênerai  to  some  matter  offael  under 
considération  ;  and  hence  signifies  both  that  and  because^  ' 
We  know  that  the  term  that  often  bas  the  sensé  of  because  ; 
but  as  iised  by  the  Bevisers  in  vs.  21,  it  is  a  simple  connective. 
But  while,  according  to  the  Gom.  Version,  vs.  21  involves  a 
matter  offact^  according  to  the  Revs.  Version,  it  is  wliolly  an 
uncertainty  ;  a  more  hope  thatj  etc.  Undoubtedly,  this  par- 
tiale is  often  emplojed  as  a  simple  connective,  as  well  as  in 
the  sensé  of  because;  so  that  it  is  to  be  determined  in  which 
sensé  it  is  to  be  taken  in  this  instance.  Beside  the  indications 
in  favor  of  the  meaning  of  because  already  noted,  it  is  to  be 
stated,  also, — 

3d.  That  the  Latin  Vulgate  rendors  on  (vs.  21)  by  quia^ 
whose  distinct  causal  sensé  is  not  questioned.  Zumpt  ob- 
serves that  ^^Quia  and  quod  difler  from  qiumiam  in  this;  the 
former  indicate  a  definite  and  conclusive  reason."'  Thus, 
quia  in  the  Vulgate  gives  the  reason,  or  proof  (vs.  21)  of  the 
statement  in  the  verse  preceding  ;  the  proof,  namely,  that  the 
création  bas  been  subjected  in  hope;  this  proof  being  the  fact 
that  création  shall  be  delivered,  etc.  We  say  the  fact  that  it 
êhall  bej  not  the  mère  hope  that  it  shall  be. 

4th.  Another  indication  hère  is  the  varions  reading,  dmij 
given  by  Griesbach,  in  bis  table  cited  by  Mill.  Robinson  («.  v.) 
defines  this  term  as  ;  ^^on  account  of  this  that,  for  this  reason 

s  New  Test.  Grain     p.  446.         <  Latin  Gram.  Sec.    846.    8d  Edit.  by  Anthon. 
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that,  i.  e.  becauêe^  forP  Tlie  scnse  of  becattse,  in  fact,  is 
undoiilited.  Now  the  simple  fact  that  tliere  was  a  varions 
readiii^  liaving  the  stron^est  senso  of  because^  iiidicates  that 
gênerai  opinion  attached  tins  meaning  to  ôt«,  even  if  ^iori  was 
not  in  reality  the  original  reading.  As  to  which  was  the 
original  reading,  the  internai  évidence  favors  decidedly  the 
variant  ;  lor  we  cannot  account  for  the  change  of  an  original 
oTi  into  ^lOTi  ;  but  an  oversight  of  the  lirst  élément  ^  in  copy- 
ing  is  qnite  reasonable  to  snppose. 

5th.  The  indicative  mood  following  Sri  supposes  a  matter  of 
facty  a  certaintj,  and  not  a  mère  hopej  contîngency,  uncer- 
tainty.  Referring  to  Sti  and  its  appropriate  moods,  Jelf 
remarks  that  :  "  Any  event  may  be  represented  by  language 
either  as  a  physical  fact,  or  as  a  mental  act — as  having  an 
actual  existence  in  the  ezternal  world,  or  as  having  a  mental 
existence  in  the  shapo  of  a  belief^  impression^  eonception  (to 
which  we  may  add  hope)^  or  some  other  act  of  the  mind.  .  . 
.  .  If  the  event  is  to  be  represented  in  the  former  light,  it 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Indicative;  if  in  the  latter,  it  is  in  the 
Optalive.^^  Again,  "  Hence  the  indicative  is  used  in  any  of 
its  tenses  when  a  fact  or  certainty  is  spoken  of  ;  the  optative, 
when  the  thing  spoken  of  is  represented  as  an  uncertainty,  a 
supposition."  *  Now  the  verb,  "shall  be  delivered,"  following 
Su  (vs.  21),  is  in  the  indicative  future,  and  thus  dénotes  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  certain  event  ;  and  the  Com.  Version,  ren- 
dering  Sti  by  because^  harmonizes  fully  with  this  verbal  con- 
struction. But  the  Revs.  Version,  following  West,  and 
Hort's  punctuation,  couverts  this  matter  of  fact  into  a  matter 
of  hope,  of  mère  contingency  and  uncertainty,  requiring  the 
optative  mood  instead  of  the  indicative.  We  must  regard 
(hese  changes,  then,  as  wholly  without  authority.  Certainly 
the  indicative,  shall  be  delivered^  in  the  nice  distinctions  of 
Oreek  Syntax,  can  dénote  only  a  certain  event.^ 

4  Or.  Gram.  Vol.  ii.    Seo.  801,  802. 

*  NoTK.  Staart,  ander  **adverbial  conjanctions,"  "expressive  of  groand  or  rea- 
soB,»»  says:  "Thèse  are  ort,  Ôiott^'*  etc.    **Hence  the  indicative  is  the  ntnal  mode.    • 

.  .  The  optative  when  conditùmal  supposition  is  expressed.'*  (See  New  Test, 
iàraro.,  Sec.  166.)  It  is  obvtous  Trom  this  that  when  the  indicative  follows  OTC,  as  in 
Uie  text,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  causal,  roeaning^br  or  becauae,  instaad  of  the  simple  con- 
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6th.  Precisely  tiie  same  phrase,  as  tliis  before  us,  is  fouiid 
in  Acts  ii  26,  27;  tliiis:  in  ihtUk;  closiiig  vs.  26,  aud  ori, 
openiiig  vs.  27.  Hère  West,  and  Hort  plaee  a  semi-colon  after 
ilnilit  following  the  Rec'd  Text  botU  liere  and  in  Romans; 
and  the  Revs.  Version  translates  hère  by  ''  in  hope  :  hecatucy'^ 
etc.,  like  the  Com.  Version  both  hère  and  in  Romans,  thus  : 
(26) '^My  flesh  also  shall  dwell  in  hope:  (27)  becauèe  ihon 
wilt  not  leave  my  soûl  in  Hades"  (Revs.  Ver.)  On  what 
(^rounds,  then,  hâve  West,  and  Hort,  while  following  the  Rec'd 
Text  in  Aots,  altered  the  punctuation  in  Romans  ?  On  what 
ground,  again,  has  the  Revs.  Version,  wliile  following  the 
Com.  in  Acts,  made  an  essential  departure  from  it  in 
Romans?  We  are  unable  to  see  any  other  reason  than  this  : 
The  passage  in  Acts  does  not  teach  Universalism,  however 
we  translate  it  ;  while  a  like  rendering  of  the  same  phrase^ 
in  Romans,  couverts  the  passage  into  the  most  palpable  and 
positive  Universalism.  The  Com.  Version  avoids  tins  by  tlie 
inconsistont  rendering  of  i^)nr/<Tiç  by  créature^  in  vs.  21,  instead 
of  by  création^  correctly  adopted  by  the  Revs.  Version.  Neither 
version  gives  the  actual  Torco  of  the  original  in  Romans. 
Each,  in  its  own  way,  contrives  to  disguise  the  real  doctrinal 
import  of  the  passage.  But  we  conclude  tlie  remarks  under 
this  head  with  our  own  version  of  the  entire  text  :  — 

(19)  ^^For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  création  waiteth 
for  the  révélation  of  the  Sons  of  Qod.  (20)  For  the  création 
was  subjected  to  vanitv,  not  willingly,  but  by  Him  who  sub- 
jected  it  in  hope:  (21)  Because  also  the  création  itsclf  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  tlio  liberty 
of  the  glory  of  the  chiidren  of  God." 

III.    AU  shall  be  taught  of  Ood.    John  vi.  46:  — 
^^It  is  written   in  the   Prophets  :  And  thet/  shall   lie  ail 
taught  of  God"  (Com.  Ver.)    **And  they  sliall  ail  be  taught 
of  God"  (Rev.  Ver.)    The  Saviour  is  supposed  to  quote  hère 

nective  thai,  Finally,  Jelf  statae  agmin  that: — ^**Tbe  proper  notloo  of  tlM  ftiture 
indicatiTe  is  of  an  action  not  as  yet  really  happening,  bat  oonoeived  as  eertaim  to  hap- 
pen  herea/ïer**  (Vol.  ii.  Sec.  418).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  phrase:  *Mn  hope  that," 
etc.,  expresses  no  sach  certaiiitj,  yet  the  future  indicative  follows.  This  rendering  it 
thus  wrong  ;  the  Com.  Vers,  is  alone  correct,  sinoe  it  expresses  certainty. 
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froin  Is.  lîv.  18  ;  "And  ail  tliy  childreu  shall  he  taiight  of  the 
Lord  ;  "  and  Jer.  xxxi.  84  :  "Por^A^  shall  ail  know  me,  from 
the  least  of  thein  nnto  the  greatest  of  theni,  saith  the  Lord." 
In  the  original  Hebrew  Text,  the  suffis  pronoun  they  is  used  ; 
but  the  translation  of  the  LXX  omits  it  ;  and  the  Saviour 
omits  it  in  his  quotation.  But  the  Oom.  Version  restores  it, 
and  is  foUowed  in  tins  by  the  Revs.  Version.  The  author  of 
Hebrews,  quoting  the  language  as  part  of  the  New  Covenant 
(Hebrews  viii.  11),  discards  the  pronoun.  The  question 
ariscs,  then,  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  thèse  two  Versions 
bave  introduced  this  pronoun  ihey^  when  nothing  correspond- 
ing  to  it  is  used  by  the  Samur  in  the  original.  The  Or. 
Text  reads  thus  :  xoi  inartcu  narttç  didcuttoi  tov  dtav  :  —  "And  ail 
shall  be  taught  of  Gh>â."  Now,  it  is  perfectly  transparent 
that  the  introduction  of  the  pronoun  tAey,  by  the  authors  of 
the  Com.  and  Revs.  Versions,  when  nothing  corresponding  to 
it  is  used  in  the  original,  was  done  with  a  definite,  deliberate 
motive.  Wliat  was  that  motive  ?  With  this  pronoun  omitted, 
the  Universalism  of  the  passage  is  so  plain  and  positive  that 
uo  one  can  deny  it.  But  by  introducing  it,  the  inference  is 
possible  that  only  the  Jews,  as  in  the  original  Hebrew,  are  to 
be  understood  ;  or  at  least  some  particular,  limited  class. 
But  that  which  may  originally  hâve  been  applied  exclusively 
to  the  Israélites,  the  Saviour,  purposely,  and  the  author  of 
Hebrews  (8,  11),  by  omitting  the  pronoun,  apply  to  ail 
{nartiç)  without  any  limitation.  The  Vulgate,  also  omits  the 
pronoun,  thus  :  Et  erunt  omneê  docibUes  Dei;  **And  ail  sliall 
be  taught  of  (îod."  The  Peshito  Syriac,  howevor,  has  the 
pronoun,  they  aU;  but  the  Gr.  and  Vulg.  Texts  evidently 
represent  the  true  reading.  Thus,  there  sccms  to  l>e  uo 
authority  whatever,  for  the  use  of  the  term  they  in  the  Com. 
and  Revs.  Versions.  It  simply  serves  to  weaken  the  univer- 
aalist  sensé  of  the  passage,  and  that  is  the  most  we  can  say 
respecting  it. 

IV.    The  Judgment^êeat  of  Christ.  :  '1  Cor.  v.  10. 

The  Rev.  Version  of  tliis  text  is  as  follows  :  "For  we  raust 
ail  be  made  manifest  before  the  judgmeiit-seat  of  Christ  ;  that 
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eaoh  one  may  receive  tbe  tlûiigs  done  in  tlie  body,  accordi»g 
to  wliat  lie  hath  done,  wliether  it  be  good  or  bad."  Itistead 
of  "tn  the  body/'  the  Révisera  place  through  iii  tlie  margin, 
a8  the  rendering  of  ^*à,  Jy,  through^  but  rarelj  in.  The  Com-r 
Version  will  be  familiar  to  the  reader.  We  give  below  the 
Gr.  original  accompauied  by  oiir  own  rendering  :  — 

ToifÇ  yoQ  nincui  ijfiâç  qiafeQCèd^M  dei  ëfÂjtçoaOep  tov  ^fiaxoç  rov 
xçiarov^  7fa  %o(ucrjftai  excunoç  ta  dià  tov  adfiatoç^  n^  à  huM^ePj 
eke  dyadov,  eîtt  xaxov;  — ''For  we  inust  ail  be  made  to  uppear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ;  in  order  that  each  one 
may  receive  the  things  through  (in)  tlie  body,  according 
to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  good  or  bad." 

The  verb  ^^to  appear"  being  passive,  should  be,  ''made  to 
appear,"  or  ^'made  inanifest,'^  according  to  the  Rev.  Version. 
The  term  ïra^  being  a  particle  of  design,  and  having  hère  its 
natural  force  as  such,  is  properly  rendered  in  order  that  in 
stead  of  thatj  siinplj  (See  Robinson  s.  v.)  The  words  done 
and  it  be^  in  italics,  are  supplied  by  the  two  Versions  named. 
But  they  are  unnecessary,  while  the  first  is  positively  incor- 
rect. Of  course,  the  autliors  of  the  Corn.  Version,  being 
bound  by  the  ru  le  of  the  ^'aiialogy  of  the  Faith,"  could  not 
allow  the  text  to  teach  that  each  one  reçoives  his  reward  in 
the  body,  and  conscquently  is  judged,  also,  in  the  l)ody,  the 
judgment-seat  being  in  tins  world.  Thus,  they  were  induced 
to  Bupply  the  wordldone  after  "things,"  as  if  it  was  "things 
done"^  that  the  Apostle  meant,  instead  of  '^tiiings  received.^* 
But  the  authors  of  ihe  New  Version  were  not  bound  by  any 
such  rule,  or  unalogy  of  the  Faith  ;  yet  they  hâve  foUowed 
the  Com.  Version.  Recurring  now  to  the  Gr.  Text  just  given, 
we  hâve,  "'in  order  that  (Jpo)  each  one  («cacrroç)  may  receive 
(xofuarjtou)  the  things"  (ra).  Hère,  rà  "things"  is  the  direct 
object  of  the  vcrb  "may  receive"  (^KOfuaijzcu).  But  thèse 
"things"  are  received  "through"  or  "in  the  body"  (diàrovaci- 
(Autoç^.  Both  versions  render  dià  by  in;  thus  :  "tn  the  body  ;" 
the  <*thing8,"  ta,  are  received  "in  the  body."  Thèse  "things" 
are  the  reward  received  "according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
whether  good  or  bad."     But  the  two  versions  raake  of  ra,  not 
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the  things  received,  as  reward,  but  ^^things  done,  accordiiig  to 
that  lie  hath  done^^^  using  tlie  verb  ênrçajw,  "done,"  twice  iii 
tbe  same  clause  !  A  more  complète  mangling  of  a  6r.  pas- 
sage can  hardly  be  conceived  than  this  rendering.  We  can 
receîve  reward  for  things  doue,  but  how  can  we  receive  tbe 
things  (irme,  tbemselves  ?  The  phrase,  as  reudered,  contains 
no  proi)er  sensé.  To  make  sensé,  the  translators  should  say  : 
**May  receive  for  the  things  done,  in  the  body,"  etc.  But 
this  would  i>e  also  to  trille  with  the  Inspired  Word.  The  Gr. 
TO,  «'things"  refers  to  things  remt;e({,  not  to  things  done  ;  it 
is,  as  said  before,  the  direct  ebjecf  of  the  verb  ^'may  receive.'' 
So,  too,  as  before  said,  the  things  are  received  *'fn  the  body  ;  " 
they  are  the  rewai*d,  ««according  to  that  lie  hath  done,"  etc. 
As  will  be  seen*  the  passage  before  us,  proj)erly  reudered, 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  présent  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  oonsequently,  that  the  jadgment-8eat  is  in  the  présent 
world,  and  not  in  eternity.  It  is  strictly  parallel  with  Matt. 
xvi.  27,  28  ;  ^^For  the  Son  of  Man  shall  corne  .  .  .  and 
then  shall  He  reward  every  man  according  to  his  work$.^^  The 
next  verse  states  that  He  would  come  before  the  last  of  His 
Apostles  died.  Another  parallel  test  is  1  Pet.  iv.  5  ;  ^'Him 
that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead."  Christ  was 
then  alK>nt  to  come  in  his  kingdom,  to  sit  on  his  throne  of 
jndgment,  and  reward  thenceforth  every  man  according  to  his 
Works.  Ail  appertained  to  the  Gospel  Kingdom,  and  to  the 
présent  world.  By  way  of  confirmation  of  our  own  render- 
ing and  interprétation  of  the  Gr.  Text,  we  subjoin  the  tezt  of 
the  Vulgate,  with  a  translation  of  the  same. 

Omnes  enim  nos  manifestari  oportet  ante  tribunal  Christi, 
ut  référât  unusquisque  propria  corporis,  prout  gessit,  sive 
bonnm  sive  malum  ;  — ^^'For  it  is  necessary  that  we  ail  be 
made  manifest  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  in  order  that 
every  (»ne  niay  receive  his  own  things  of  the  body,  according 
as  he  lias  done,  whether  good  or  bad." 

To  this  we  add  Dr.  Murdock's  version  of  the  Peshito  Syriac, 
knowing  his  extremely  orthodox  tendencies  as  a  translator  : — 
'^For  we  are  ail  to  stand  befoi*e  the  judgmentseat  of  the  Ifes- 
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siah,  that  each  may  receiTe  rétribution  in  the  body  (for)  wliat 
he  hath  done  in  it,  whether  of  good,  or  wliether  of  evil." 
The  term  for  in  parenthesis  is  supplied  by  the  translator.  If 
the  phrase,  "may  receive  rétribution  in  the  body  for  what  he 
hath  done  in  it^^^  is  not  siiiBcieutly  direct,  plain  and  positive, 
in  resf)ect  to  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
présent  life,  showing  also  that  the  judg^ment-seat  of  Christ  is 
in  this  présent  world,  one  must  be  very  ezacting  in  his  de 
mands.  Compare,  then,  the  évidences  now  before  us,  witli 
the  misérable  treatment  of  this  passage,  by  the  Com.  and 
Bevs.  Versions  ;  —  and  this  in  tlia  uame  of  the  best  soholar- 
ship  of  our  times  ! 

V.   De9tr%Mii(m  of  the  loêt  enemy.     1  Cor.  xv.  26. 

"Tlie  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  *i»  death"  (Com. 
Vers).  "The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  abolished  is  death" 
(Bevs  Yer).  The  Com.  Version  indicates  by  italics  tiie 
words  that  and  i»,  as  supplied  ;  but  the  New  Version,  although 
using  the  same  terms,  affords  us  no  such  intimation.  The 
substitution  of  aboliehed  (or  destroyed  by  the  Révision  is  cor- 
rect, yet  the  other  rendering  is  just  as  correct  ;  the  verb  bas 
its  weaker  and  stronger  sensé  ;  and  the  gênerai  scope  of  tlie 
passage  must  détermine  which  is  to  be  employed.  But  the 
introduction  of  the  terms  thad  and  t«,  is  wholly  without 
authority.  The  Qr.  Text  is  as  follows  :  itsiaxoç  ix^çoç  xatoQ- 
/«rroi  ô  da$^aroç  ;  — "The  last  enemy,  death,  is  to  be  abolished 
(or  destroyed)."  Tlie  verb  is  not  in  the  future,  shall  be,  but 
in  the  présent  indicative  passive  ;  is  or  is  to  be.  The  word 
davatoi;,  "death,"  takes  hère  the  article,  which  shows,  accord- 
ing  to  Bobinsou  («.  v.)  that  death  is  to  be  understood  as  per* 
sonified  as  the  Eing  of  Eades.  The  term  ioimoç  means  the 
last^  uttermost  ;  of  place,  the  remotest  ;  of  time,  the  last^  latsst^ 
(Bob.  s.  V.)  Tho  idea  that  a  still  later  enemy  exista,  which 
is  not  to  be  deiitroyed,  which  the  Com.  and  Bevs.  Versions 
imply,  is  utterly  foreign  from  the  text,  as  every  soholar 
knows  ;  yet  the  New  Version,  seeks  to  perpetuate  this  idea. 
But  we  add  again  the  testimony  of  the  Syriac.  Dr.  Mur- 
dock's  Version  of  this  passage  reads  thus:  "And  the  last 
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«nerny,  death,  will  be  abolished  :"  The  Vulgato  reads  :  — 
Novissima  aiitem  iuimîca  destruetur  mors  ;  "Aud  tlio  last 
eneiny,  death,  shall  be  destroyed."  The  Douay  Version  of 
the  Vulg.  saves  the  passage  to  the  old  theology  by  this  ren- 
dering:  ^^And  the  enemy,  death,  shall  be  destroyed  last." 
This  allows  it  to  be  understood,  that  still  other  eiieinies  ex- 
ist,  which  are  never  to  be  destroyed.  But  it  is  a  positive  fact, 
that  the  Gr.  Text  contaiiis  no  snch  idea  ;  but  affirms  tlie 
abolition  of  death  as  the  last  enemy.  The  Syriac  and  Latin 
Versions  confirm  the  same  doctrine. 

The  practical  exainples  that  hâve  been  now  placed  hefore 
the  reader,  of  the  treatment  of  controverted  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture,  by  both  the  Com.  and  Bevs.  Versions  will  be  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  nature  and  estent  of  the  work,  which,  as  it 
appears  to  as,  most  urgently  needs  to  be  donc  by  our  scholars. 
With  such  ability  as  we  could  command,  we  bave  made  a 
beginning,  yet  only  a  beginning;  for  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground  of  thèse  forced  constructions  of  the  Or.  Text,  would 
be  to  Write  a  volume. 


Article  XXV. 

Literary  Bemains  of  Emanuel  DeuUeh} 

This  book  openà  with  a  brief  biography  of  the  author.  He 
was  a  Jew  by  birth,  éducation,  and  lifelong  conviction.  His 
first  teacher  was  an  unde,  a  learned  Babbi,  who  had  made 
the  Talmud  ^^a  speciality  ;''  and  from  this  uncle,  the  young 
Emanuel  derived  that  love  for  oriental  literature  which  seems 
to  hâve  been  the  ^^ruling  passion"  of  his  life.  He  entered  the 
Uuiversity  at  Berlin,  before  reaching  the  âge  required  by  the 
institution,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors.  In 
1855,  when  twenty-sis  ycars  of  âge,  he  became  connected 
with  the  British  Muséum,  that  store  housc  of  antiquity.    After 

1  Uteniry  Romains  of  the  Late  Emanuel  Deutsch,  with  a  brief  Memoir.  8  v.,  pp. 
4»i6.    New  York.     Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
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eighteen  years  of  incessant  study,  thc  hardest  kind  of  work^ 
he  dîed  in  Alexandra,  Egypt,  in  1873,  deeply  loved  and 
admired  for  lus  amiable  disposition  and  brilliant  genltis. 

Mr.  Deutsch  was  not  only  a  student,  antiquarian  and  lin- 
quist;  be  was  a  brilliant  writer.  His  pages  glow  with  life 
and  are  crowded  with  important  facts.  Tliey  breathe  the  spirit^ 
not  of  the  dogmatist,  or  sectarian,  but  of  the  true  Christian. 
He  seems  to  be  fiUed  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman,  who 
boasted  that  he  was  a  man  and  ail  that  benefited  his  race 
was  important  and  dear  to  hira.  To  him  the  Ood  of  Abra- 
ham was  the  Universal  Eather.  To  him  the  Mosaic  Dispen- 
sation  was  a  system  designed  to  regenerate  the  race.  To 
him  Christ,  Zoroaster  and  Mohammed  were  the  Sent  of  Gtod, 
each  on  an  eri*and  of  love  and  niercy  to  sinful  man  ;  each 
in  his  own  way  doing  a  good  work. 

Mr.  Deutsch  was  a  Jew.  This  fact  is  suggestive.  The 
vitality  of  that  race  is,  to  ns,  a  continuai  surprise.  In  the 
history  of  the  world  no  nation  has  acted  so  prominent  and 
bénéficiai  a  part;  and  no  nation  has  been  so  fearfuUy  perse- 
cuted  and  yet  proserved  its  vitality.  We  are  confident  that 
our  boasted  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
never  havo  existed,  except  in  the  minds  of  insane  dreamers, 
or  of  inspired  prophets,  but  for  the  race  to  which  our  author 
belonged.  The  Jews  hâve  given  us  some  of  our  Sacred  Books. 
Their  songs  are  sung  in  our  churches.  Their  heroes  and  her- 
oines  are  our  models  of  human  perfection.  Their  moral  code, 
as  embraced  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  enters  into  our  mod- 
em lifo,  and  controls  much  of  our  législation.  In  bequeathing 
to  us  the  Sabbath,  *Hhe  poor  man's  holiday,"  they  hâve  left  us 
a  legacy  more  precious  than  an  impérial  revenue.  The  Re- 
deemer  of  the  world  was  a  Jew,  and  the  greatest  of  the 
Âpostles,  if  not  the  most  influential  of  men,  boasted  that  he 
belonged  to  this  nation.    He  said,  ^'I  am  a  man  and  a  Jew."^ 

Yet  God,  in  the  severity  of  His  judgment,  has  not  seem- 
ingly  dealt  so  harshly  with  any  nation.  Since  the  destruction 
of  their  national  existence  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  nearly  six  cen- 

2  Acts  xxii.,  2. 
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turies  before  Christ^  tlicy  liave  beeu  wanderers.  Tiiey  foiind 
the  Peraiaii»  rather  gênerons  conquerors,  but  in  their  exile 
could  not  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land.^  Yet  some 
of  tliem  rose  to  stations  of  dignity  and  honor.  Nehemiah 
was  a  ciip-l>earor  to  the  kiug,^  Daniel  was  the  trusted  servant 
of  several  sovereigus,  Esther  was  the  favorite  wife  of  the 
fa  mous  XerxeSf^  Mordecai  was  prime  miuister.^  Tiiey  were 
not  much  molested  in  their  worship.  Then  schools  were 
flourishing.  Thej  seemed  to  hâve  the  privilège  of  living 
under  their  own  laws,  and  even  the  power  of  puuishlng  crim- 
inals  with  deathJ  But  in  the  gênerai  prosperity  they  were 
always  ready  to  say,  "If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jérusalem,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee, 
let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  if  I  prefer 
not  Jérusalem  to  my  chief  joy."  ® 

But  in  addition  to  their  sorrow  for  the  destruction  of  Jéru- 
salem and  the  temple,  they  had  continuai  cause  for  fear. 
Three  great  conspiracies  were  fqrmed  against  them  which, 
however,  ultimately,  were  productive  of  good.  The  good  and 
wise  Daniel  was  thrown  into  the  lion's  den  ;  the  three  children 
were  cast  into  the  furnace  ;  the  wily  Haman,  when  seeking 
their  destruction,  said  to  the  king,  ^^Tiiere  is  a  certain  people 
scattered  abroad  among  the  people  in  ail  the  provinces  of  thy 
kingdom,  and  their  laws  are  diverse  from  ail  people  ;  neither 
keep  they  the  king's  laws,  and  therefore,  it  is  not  for  the 
king's  profit  to  suffer  them."  This  suggestion,  backed  by  a 
bribe,  caused  an  order  to  be  issued  for  their  destruction.  Th^ 
danger  was  averted  by  the  beautiful  Esther.^ 

When  the  most  zealous  of  them  were  permitted  to  return, 
they  encountered  the  fierce  opposition  of  robber  chieftains, 
who  feared  their  opportunity  for  plunder  would  be  lost  if 
Nehemiah  and  his  associâtes  succeeded  in  rebuilding  and  for- 
tifying  Jerusalem.^^  They  were  hated,  and  hâte  is  always 
ingénions  to   annoy.      But   they   remained  in   comparative 

9  Pt.  oxxxii.  2.  t  Story  of  Susaona. 

«.Nebemiah  ii.  3.  8  Ps.  cxzxtU..  6  and  6. 

fi  ThU  It  DOW  admitted.  »  Esther  iii.,  8  and  9. 

«  Book  of  Esther.  ^^  Book  of  Nehemiah. 
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safety  for  more  than  a  centnrj.  The  youtbfiit  Atoxander  of 
Macedoti  treated  tliein  kindly.  But  when  lus  empire  was 
broken  up,  Palestine  was  situated  betweeii  the  conteuding 
kingdoms  of  Egjpt  and  Asia,  and  often  felt  tiie  vengeance  of 
the  victorious  rival.  Tet  it  was  not  until  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
that  their  cup  of  bitterness  was  filled.  This  tyrant  resolved 
to  hâve  one  faith  among  the  différent  races,  which  acknowl- 
edged  his  authority.  The  Jews  obstinately  refused  to  obey 
his  mandate  and  were  treated  with  feroclous  cruelty.  The 
Holy  of  Holies  was  polluted  and  the  abomination  that  maketb 
desolate  was  set  up."  The  Jews  resisted  to  the  utmost  of 
their  strength.  But  the  kin^  was  strong.  They  were  massa- 
cred  on  slight  pretences.  Tiiousands  were  seized  and  sold 
into  slavery.  Terrible  odicts  were  issued  against  those  who 
circumcised  their  children.  Diligent  search'  was  made  for 
their  sacred  books.  They  had  no  rights  which  the  tyrant 
respected. 

Amid  the  gênerai  gloom  ono  gleam  of  light  suddenly  ap- 
peared.  We  refer  to  Judas  Maccabœus,  one  of  the  noblest  pat- 
riots  and  greatest  captains  of  the  world.  But  he  could  not 
effect  the  relief  of  his  whole  people  ;  yet  his  admirable  quali- 
ties,  and  the  désire  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  he  applied  for 
for  assistance,  to  weaken  a  powerful  king,  brought  them 
temporary  relief.  The  Syriaus  retired  at  the  command  of 
the  Senate.^^  But  in  the  protracted  struggle  for  the  Syrian 
throne,  the  unfortunate  Jews  were  the  sport  of  fortune.  The 
Romans  took  possession  of  the  country  B.  C.  63.  With  the 
exception  of  rapacious  rulers,  like  Pilat^,  Festus  and  Félix,, 
the  Jews  enjoyed  comparative  peace  for  many  years  ;  but 
darker  days  were  at  hand.  The  extortion  of  the  procurators 
had  made  the  condition  of  the  country  deadful.  To  add  to 
the  misery  of  the  people,  the  Roman  emperors,  the  vilest  of 
men,  demanded  divine  honors.  The  officers  sent  out  from 
Rome,  grew  rich.  The  statues  of  the  emperors  were  erected  in 
the  temple  ;  the  people  were  driven  to  despair.  "Death  to  the 
Romans  or  ourselves,"  became  the  watchword.    The  rébellion 

11  The  Two  Books  of  Maccabees  and  Josephus. 
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spread  rapidlj  and  the  best  army  of  Rome  «nd  tha  imist  skill 
fui  General  could  with  difficulty  subdiie  ît.  The  Jews  de- 
fended  themselves  with  the  energy  of  despair.  The  Romans 
conquered.  Jérusalem  was  destrojed,  and  a  million  of  lives 
were  thus  sacrificed,  while  the  captives  were  offered  for  sale 
in  suoh  countless  numbers,  that  pnrciiasers  could  not  be 
found.^^  The  steadfastness  with  which  they  cUing  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers  was^  stigmatized  as  obstinacy,  and  punished 
as  a  crime. 

The  speculator  might  hâve  concluded  that  when  Chris- 
tianitj  became  the  State  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  tlie 
sufferings  of  the  Jews  would  be  lessened  ;  but  the  reverse  is 
true.  The  Romans  were  tolérant:  sectarists  were  seldom 
molested,  unless  the  emperors  saw  treason  in  their  professions. 
The  Christians  gave  their  allegiance  to  another  king  than 
Cœsar,  and  were  treated  as  traitors  to  the  State.  The  Jews 
would  not  départ  from  the  religion  or  customs  of  their 
fathers,  and  were  also  often  punished  as  traitors.  Âfter 
Gonstantine  established  Oliristianitj  by  law,  the  Jews,  instead 
of  being  benefited  by  this  révolution,  were  regarded  as  hère- 
tics  and  pursued  with  the  ingénions  devices  of  an  intolérant 
zeal.  For  more  than  fifteen  centuries  they  suffered  as  no 
race  ever  suflfered.  They  felt  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient 
prédiction  :  "  In  the  morning  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it 
were  evening!  and  at  even  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were 
morning  !  for  the  fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith  thou  shah 
.  be  afraid,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt 
see."  ^  Those  who  oppressed  them  thought  they  were  serv- 
ing  God  ;  those  who  favored  them  were  threatened  with  the 
Divine  wrath.  If  an  army  was  defeated,  the  vanquished  said, 
It  is  a  Divine  judgment  because  we  are  kind  to  the  accursed 
race.  If  a  plague  swept  over  Europe,  the  Jews  had  poisoned 
the  water.  If  a  child  was  missing,  the  Jews  had  killed  it,  to 
mingle  its  blood  with  their  sacrifices.^*  If  the  price  of  provi- 
sions  rose  because  of  a  small  harvest,  the  Jews  had  formed  a 

w  Dent,  xxvii!.,  66.  W  Deut.  xxviii.,  67. 

14  A  roournfnl  bnt  correct  description  of  their  condition  in  the  Middie  Ages  is  fonnd 
in  Scott*8  Wanhoe. 
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ring  to  mise  the  price  of  Food.  They  were  outraged  and 
oppressed,  cheated  and  tortured.  Tliej  Iiad  no  rights  as  citi- 
zens.  Their  industry  and  thrift  were  crimes.  Their  property 
wes  conficated,  their  wItos  outraged,  their  daughters  seised 
by  licentious  nobles,  their  children  taken  from  tiiem  and  edu- 
cated  as  Christians  and  Tarks.^  They  were  a  hissing  and  by- 
word  in  Christian  Europe.  But  still  they  lived  and  prospered. 
A  better  day  dawned  upon  them  with  the  déclaration  of  our 
Independence.    They  were  recognized  as  citizens. 

We  say  that  through  thèse  long  nights  of  sufiering  they 
preserved  their  vitality.  Less  oppression  for  only  three  cen- 
turies, lias  so  changed  the  character  of  the  Mexicans  and  Pe- 
ruvians,  that  Montezuma  and  Atahualpa  would  blush  at  the 
degeneracy  of  their  people.  The  Oreeks  of  \Carathon  would  uot 
acknowledge  as  their  descendants  the  modem  Oreeks.  The 
Italians  are  descendants  from  those  who  two  thousand  years 
ago  conquered  the  world,  but  how  unlike  they  are  to  their 
ancestors  !  The  Jew  still  lives.  In  our  own  times  the  race 
has  given  to  the  world,  in  dramatic  art  a  Rachel,  in  finance  a 
Rothschild,  in  statesmanship  a  Beaconsfield,  in  musical  com- 
position a  Mendelssohn,  and  in  oriental  literature  a  Deutsch. 
They  hâve  a  wonderful  history,  and  their  futui-e  may  astonish 
générations  yet  unborn.  Even  uow  their  monotheism  is 
becoming  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  Jews,  from  the  first  organization  of  their  common- 
wealth,  were  not  permitted  to  hâve  paintings  or  '^graven 
images."  They  had  very  little  of  wbat  the  Greeks  called 
Philosophy.  Their  great  thinkers,  taught  no  conflicting  thé- 
ories. With  them,  Ood  was  the  Originator,  Supporter  and 
Ooveri\or  of  ail  things.  Without  speculating,  to  any  great 
exte!it,  about  His  nature,  essence,  or  methods,  they  agreed 
that  to  fear,  love  and  obey,  were  the  objects  of  human 
thought  and  the  duty  of  man.  They  might  dispute  on  minor 
points,  even  as  the  Episcopalians  are  now  disputing  about 
Bitualism,  but  ail  used  the  formula,  ^'Hear  0  Israël  the  Lord 

18  Tbe  last  outrage  of  this  kind  ocourred  in  1858.    But  the  wrathAil  indignation  o' 
the  ciyilized  world  exoited  by  the  **Mortara  case"  wiU  prevent  its  répétition 
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thy  God  18  one  Qod."  And  as  they  had  but  tliis  one  object 
of  stQdy,  their  familiarity  with  it  was  remarkable  for  thc  âge. 

Intimately  conuected  with  wbat  we  bave  just  said,  is  tbeir 
educational  system.  Mr.  Deutscb  informs  us.  tbat  after  tbe 
captivity,  scbools  abounded  in  every  port  of  Palestine,  and 
many  of  tbem  were  under  tbe  diiections  of  teacbers,  etuinent 
for  virtue  and  acquirements.  Thus,  tbe  Law  spake  of  tbe 
Heavens,  and  tlie  teacher  inust  iinderstand  Astronomy.  It 
spoke  of  tbe  Eartb,  Animais,  Plants,  Natural  History  ;  tbe 
teacber  must  pass  a  satisfactory  exami nation  in  Geology,  Nat- 
ural History,  Botany  and  tbe  Past  of  tbe  nation.  Our  autbor 
also  informs  us  tbat  tbe  éducation  of  cbildren  was  considered 
an  imperative  duty,  and,  as  tbe  teacbers  served  witbout  pay,  tbe 
poorest  could  leam  to  read  and  write.  AU  tbe  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture  tbat  spoke  of  gardens  and  flowers  were  applied  to  teacb- 
ers and  cbildren.  Tbus,  ^^Do  not  toucb  raine  anointed,  and  do 
ray  propbets  no  barm."  Tbe  anointed  were  scbool  cbildren, 
and  tbe  propbets  were  teacbers.  Tbey  even  called  God  tbe 
Pédagogue  of  men.  Tbe  autbor  quotes  a  s  tory  from  tbe  Tal- 
mud  to  sbow  bow  dear  tbe  teacbers  were  to  tbe  people,  and 
to  tbe  people's  God.  Tbere  was  a  great  drougbt,  and  tbe 
people  prayed  for  raii'..  None  came.  At  Icngtb  an  insigniû- 
cant  looking  person  prayed,  and  rain  fell  abundantly.  "Wbo- 
are  you,"  tbe  people  demanded,  "wbose  prayers  liave  pre- 
vaiied?"  *'I  am  a  teacber  of  cbildren;"  and  tbe  people 
were  satisfied.  Many  popular  phrases  benr  on  tbe  same  sub- 
ject.  ''Jérusalem  was  destroyed  because  tbe  éducation  of 
cbildren  baJ  been  neglectod  ;"  *'Even  for  tbe  building  of  tbe 
Temple  tbe  scbools  must  not  be  interrupted  ;  "  "Tbe  scholar 
is  greater  than^  prophet  ;  "  "Study  is  more  meritorious  than 
sacrifice." 

The  Talmnd,  Wbat  is  tbe  Talmud  ?  For  centuries  it  was 
a  terror  to  many  pious  soûls.  Some  said  it  is  a  cunning  de- 
vice  of  tlie  devil  ;  tbat  mighty  wizards,  like  Micbœl  Scott,  and 
even  vulgar  witcbes,  learned  from  it  tbeir  terrible  power. 
Popes  cursed  it,  and  Potentates  ordered  it  to  be  burned. 
One  Gapuchin  said,  ''It  is  not  a  book,  it  is  a  man."     We  sup- 
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pofle  he  meant,  a  kind  ot  "Wandering  Jew."  But  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Deutsch,  that  it  is  a  book  wliich  took  the  best  minds 
amonjr  the  Jews  one  thousand  years  to  compose,  and  auother 
thousand  to  explaîii.  With  the  assistance  of  our  author  we 
may  be  able  to  learn  soraething  of  the  contents  of  tlie  twelve 
large  volumes  which  collectively  are  called  The  Talmud. 

And  first,  it  contains  the  Oral  Law,  whicli  Moses  delivered 
to  the  Eldera,  and  which  was  preserved  by  tradition,  until  the 
Babylonish  Captîvity,  when  it  was  reduced  to  writing.  It 
also  contains  the  décisions  oF  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
.  forms  of  Criminal  Law  ;  the  wise  sayings  of  wise  meu,  the 
dreams  of  dreamors  and  the  spéculations  of  philosophers. 
It  contains  poetry  and  prose,  facts  and  fiction,  allégories  and 
para  blés,  the  songs  of  victors,  and  the  supplications  of  the 
vanquished  ;  the  boasts  of  the  successful  wrong-doer,  "whose 
eyes  stand  ont  with  fatness,"  and  the  humble  confessions  of 
the  convicted  pcnitent,  whose  clothing  is  rags  and  whose  food 
is  tears.  It  teaches  confidence  in  Jehovah.  AU  that  think- 
ing  mon  hâve  thought,  ail  that  martyrs  hâve  endured,  ail 
that  the  faithful  hâve  hoped,  ail  the  ambitions  hâve  desired 
or  feared,  are  mixed  together  in  one  confused  mass.  Our 
author  says,  it  shows  us  the  teeming  streets  of  Jérusalem  just 
before  the  Advent,  the  tradesman  at  his  work,  the  women  in 
the  domestic  circle,  the  children  at  play  in  the  market-place, 
the  Priest  and  Lévite  ministering  in  the  Holy  Place,  the 
preacher  on  tlie  hillside,  the  story-teller  and  beggar.  The 
world  seems  embalmed  in  it.  It  represents  Athens,  Alexan- 
dria,  Persia,  Rome  and  their  civilizations  and  religion  at 
every  turn. 

The  Christian  will  be  startled  to  find  that  forms  or  phrases 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  were  incommon.use  before  the 
Advent.  Sermons  ended  with  "And  may  you  come  to  theRo- 
deemer,"  and  prayers  began  with  ''Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven.'*  Even  technical  words  which  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Christian  origin,  were  of  common  use  ;  such  as  ''Rédemp- 
tion," "Grâce,"  "Salvation,"  "Son  of  man"  and  "Kingdom 
of  Heaven."     There  are  invectives  more  bitter  and  caustic 
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tlian  eau  be  Tound  iii  the  New  Testament  against  what  it  calls 
the  *'Plague  of  Pharisaism,"  while  among  the  genuine  Phari- 
seeB  ^'were  the  raost  uoble-minded,  most  patriotic,  and  the 
most  advanced  leaders  of  the  Parly  of  Progress." 

After  inforraing  us  that  there  existed  iu  Jérusalem  a 
beuevoleut  association  of  women  to  give  a  stupefying  drug  to 
those  who  were  crucified,  our  author  gives  us  manj  quota- 
tions  which  involuntarily  suggest  passages  iu  the  teachings  of 
Christ.     We  hâve  space  for  a  few  examples  :  — 

'^Be  of  them  that  are  persecuted,  uot  of  them  that  perse^ 
cute."  "  There  was  a  king  who  bade  ail  his  servants  to  a 
rich  repast,  but  did  not  indicate  the  hour.  Some  went  home 
and  put  on  their  best  garments  and  stood,at  the  gâtes  of  the 
palace.  Others  said,  ^There  is  ample  time  ;  the  king  will  let 
us  know  beforehand.'  But  the  king  summoned  them  of  a 
sudden  and  those  that  came  in  their  best  garments  were  well 
received  ;  the  foolish  ones,  who  came  in  their  slovenliness, 
were  turned  away  in  disgrâce."  "Even  the  righteous  shall 
not  attain  to  so  high  a  place  in  Heaven  as  the  truly  pénitent." 
*'When  the  pitcher  falls  upon  the  stone,  woe  to  the  pitcher; 
when  the  stone  falls  upon  the  pitcher,  woe  to  the  pitclier." 
^^He  who  humiliâtes  himself  shall  be  lifted  up  ;  he  who  raises 
himself  up  shall  be  humiliated."  ^^Tiie  day  is  short  and  the 
work  great." 

We  cannot  abbreviate  the  paragraph  on  Future  Punish- 
ment,  and  therefore  quote  it  :  — 

^'There  is  no  everlasting  damnation,  according  to  the  Tal- 
mud.  There  is  only  temporary  punishment  for  the  worst  of 
sinners.  Générations  upon  générations  shall  last  the  damna- 
tion of  idolaters,  apostates,  and  traitors.  There  is  a  space  of 
only  two  fingers  breadth  between  Heaven  and*  Hell.  The  sin- 
ner  lias  but  to  repent  sincerely,  and  the  gâtes  to  everlasting 
bliss  will  spring  open." 

We  could  quote  pages  equally  interesting,  important,  and 
suggestive  to  the  Christian,  but  we  will  leave  the  Article  on 
the  Talmud  and  turn  to  that  on 

Islam, — Hère  we  travel  harmoniously  with  the  eminent 
author,  and  find  him  an  agreeable  and  instructive  companion. 
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We  wiiice  a  little  at  his  évident  partiality  for  Islamism,  when 
he  is  compariug  it  with  Christianitj.  He  makes  us  blusb 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  Mohammedans  are  not  more  intol- 
érant than  Ghristiaus.  But  we  forgive  him  for  telling  us  the 
truth,  for  he  helps  us,  as  no  writer  ever  did  before,  to  under- 
stand  the  great  Ârabian  Apostle  and  appreciate  the  work  of 
his  life.  He  tells  us,  almost  in  confidence,  about  Mohammed, 
the  early  loss  of  his  parents,  his  irksome  dependence  on  a 
rich  uncle,  and  his  humble  employment  as  a  shepherd  boy. 
We  read  the  pages  before  us,  and  travel  with  the  young 
camel  driver,  and  note  his  observant  looks  and  listeu  to  his 
numerous  questions,  ail  on  religions  subjects.  We  share  in 
his  joy  when  a  rich*  widow  takes  hira  into  her  service,  and  go 
with  him  through  Arabia  and  Syrîa.  We  return  with  him  to 
attend  the  wedding  of  tiie  rich  mistress  and  poor  servant  ;  he 
twenty-five  years  o(  âge,  and  she  over  forty.  He  is  now  a 
full  grown  man  with  a  broad  chest  and  muscular  arms.  His 
black  hair  falls  back  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  equally  black 
beard  reaches  to  his  breast.  His  face  is  oval,  brow  high,  eyes 
remarkably  large  and  restless  ;  his  teeth  are  white  and  regu- 
lar.  We  note  the  great  dignity  of  his  manner,  yet  he  never 
turns  his  head  without  turning  his  whole  body.  He  is  natu- 
rally  tactiturn,  but,  say  /his  disciples,  "His  words  are  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  We  notice  the  diflFer- 
ence  with  which  he  treats  his  wife,  the  motherly  Chadijah, 
even  after  she  became  "a  toothless  old  woman."  We  see  the 
dignified,  melancholy  man  romping  with  children,  never  pass- 
iug  them  without  greeting  them  with  a  smile,  and  patting 
them  on  their  cheeks  with  his  sniall  and  beautiful  hand.  In 
later  years,  even,  when  he  became  famous,  he  loved  to  play 
with  the  doUs  which  his  second  wife,  the  young  and  beautiful 
Ayesha,  brought  to  his  house. 

Soon  a  change  comes  over  this  gentle,  silent  man.  He  sits 
for  hours  in  the  deopest  déjection.  Home  becomes  irksome. 
The  présence  of  human  beings  is  distasteful.  He  seeks  the 
solitude  of  the  désert.  After  days  of  absence  he  returns, 
still  more  haggard  and  melancholy,  but  never  morose.     The 
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travail  of  lus  soûl  is  fearful.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he 
coiitemplated  suicide.  When  he  caiinot  keep  silent  any 
longer,  he  tells  the  good  Chadijah  of  his  sorrows,  his  visions 
and  his  dreams.  She  at  once  hails  iiim  as  the  longpromised 
Messenger  of  Ood.  But  Mohammed  still  doubts,  struggles, 
and  almost  despairs.  More  spiritual  conflicts,  visions  and 
dreams  give  him  courage  to  announce  himself  as  a  Prophet. 
His  near  relatives  and  frionds  hear  him  patiently  and  pity  his 
insanity.  The  resuit  of  ten  years  labor  was  about  the  same 
number  of  couverts.  A  colony  of  Jews  heard  of  his  preach- 
ing,  and  for  a  while  hoped  much  from  his  mission  and  influ- 
ence ;  but  Mohammed  wished  to  command,  and  the  Jews 
wanted  a  servant. 

About  this  time,  Chadijah  died.  From  the  depth  of  his 
grief  he  rose  a  changed  man.  Ourses  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  once  gentle  man.  He  cursed  those  who  opposed  him, 
their  fathers  in  their  graves,  and  their  unborn  children.  His 
party  now  increased,  for  the  lofty  dreamer  placed  himself  on 
a  Icvcl  with  vulgar  passion.  Dangers  thickened  around 
him.  But  the  présence  of  danger  dispelled  his  doubts.  His 
courage  rose.  AU  Arabia  soon  acknowledged  him.  Vis- 
ions of  earthly  gardons  filled  his  mind.  The  glory  of  a  sen- 
sual  Parudise  stimulated  his  disciples.  He  determined  to 
couvert,  subject^  or  destroy  the  world.  Messengers  were  sent 
to  the  Persian  king  and  Greek  emperor  to  give  in  their  aile- 
giance  to  the  new  Prophet.  The  Persian  dismissed  tlie  mes- 
sengers witli  contempt.  The  Greek  murdered  them.  War 
was  immediately  declared  against  both.  A  race  almost 
unknown,  but  which  had  driven  back  the  Army  of  Pompey, 
and  annihilated  the  légions  of  Augustus,  deliberately  deter 
mined  to  conquer  the  world,  and  but  for  dissension  among 
themselves,  might  hâve  made  Europe  Mohammedan  instead 
of  professedly  Christian.  But  the  Prophet  did  not  live  to 
see  the  end  of  the  war.  Poison,  given  him  by  a  Jewess, 
closed  his  life  and  iiis  personal  work.  He  took  a  dignified 
and  tender  leave  of  his  friends.  As  death  approached  his 
mind  wandered.     He  was  heard  to  murmur  ''Sons  of  Heaven 
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—  Propiiets  —  tlïoy  fall  down  weepîng  —  glorifying  His 
majesty."  He  died  witli  liis  head  in  tbe  lap  of  liis  young 
wife. 

It  îs  very  difficult  to  give  an  intelligent  formula  of  Islam- 
ism.  Tlie  task  lias  often  been  attempted,  but,  so  lar  as  we 
know,  thèse  attempts  bave  not  been  sucœssful.  Luther  and 
Melanctbon  were  in  doubt  which  was  the  most  to  be  hated  or 
feared,  the  Pope  or  Mohammed  or  the  devil  ;  and  the  majority 
of  Christians  esteem  heresy  and  Islamism  as  alike  dangerous 
and  pernicious.  Our  author  dévotes  several  pages  to  thl» 
subject,  but  tliey  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  the  volume. 
At  one  time,  the  system  appears  like  a  prosyling  system  of 
Judaism  ;  at  another  a  corrupt  form  of  Christianity.  Bchind 
the  words  "God  is  great  and  Mohammed  is  His  prophet,"  we 
cannot  go,  without  dissatisfyuig  both  Christian  and  Mussul- 
man.  This,  however,  we  believe  :  That  for  a  thousand  years, 
the  Mussulmen  were  not  so  intolérant  as  Christians.  The 
unbelieving  Jew  and  Christian  could  purchase  safety  ;  while 
heretics  were  never  safe  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  until 
modem  civilization  began.  And  as  Hallam  says,  "The  limits 
which  Mohammedan  intolérance  had  prescribed  for  itself  were 
seldom  transgressed  ;  the  word  pledged  to  unbelievers  was  sel- 
dom  lorfeited  ;  and  with  ail  their  insolence  and  oppression,  the 
Moslem  conquerors  were  mlld  and  libéral,  compared  '«vith 
those  who  obeyed  the  Pontiflfs  of  Rome  and  Conslantinople."  ^* 
There  may  be  skepticism,  in  Constantinople,  but  thore  is 
none  in  Bokhara  or  Timbuctoo  ;  while  in  Central  Africa  and 
Hindoostan  Islamism  threatens  to  overthrow  idolatry  and 
Brahminism. 

Brit  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  limits  of  a  Magazine 
article.  Yet  while  tlie  book  before  us  contains  nineteen 
essays,  we  hâve  noticed  only  two.  To  say  that  the  other 
seventeen  are  interesting  is  to  mock  criticism.  Tliey  are  fas- 
cinating  and  instructive.  Few  essays  in  our  language  excel 
them  as  merely  literary  productions,  while  they  are  crowned 
with   facts   of  the   greatest  importance   to   the  teach.er  and 

u  Hallam's  Middle  Ages.    Chap.  yi. 
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believer.  As  we  lay  down  the  volume  with  a  sigh,  and  muse, 
we  fiiid  oiii'Aelves  with  a  host  of  travellers,  representing  iium- 
eroiis  natioiialities.  With  them  we  enter  the  Holy  City  of 
Mecca,  where  Mohammed  lived,  preached,  and  died.  As  we 
approach  the  Gaaba,  the  house  of  Allah,  a  voice  from  the 
minaret  calls  the  taithful  to  prayer.  With  ten  thousand  ptl- 
grims  we  drop  on  our  knees  and  ravereutly  touch  the  earth 
with  our  foreheads.  A  momenl  of  oppressive  silence  foUows. 
A  Clarion  voice  is  then  heard. 

'4n  lie  name  of  God  the  MercifuI  and  Compassionate  ! 
whosoever  is  in  Heavon  or  on  the  earth  praises  God,  the  King 
the  Holy  One,  the  Ahnighty  and  All-Wise.  It  is  He  who 
out  ot  the  midst  of  the  illiterate  Arab!»  has  raised  an  Apostle 
to  show  unto  them  his  signs,  and  to  sanctify  them,  and  to  teacli 
them  the  Scripture  and  the  Wisdom  ;  them  who  before  had 
been  in  great  darkness.  Tins  is  God's  Iree  grâce,  wliich  he 
giveth  to  whomsoever  he  will.     God  is  of  great  mercy." 

We  rise  from  our  devotional  posture,  xnd  feel  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Mohammed  was  a  conscious  and  blas- 
phémons imposter. 


Article  XXVI. 
Théories  of  Skepticism. — Pantheistm. 

Pantheism  dérives  its  name  from  the  motto  of  the  Greeks 
&  xaî  Tiâv,  i,  e.  :  "One  and  Ail,"  which  was  first  announced  by 
the  philosopher  Xenophanes.^ 

According  to  this  v*ew,  God  is  the  universe,  and  the  uni- 
verse  is  God.  It  teuches  that  Nature  not  only  contains  but 
exhaustsGod.  Beyond  and  outside  of  the  universe  there  is 
no  infinité  Person  who  is  its  cause.  The  only  God  known  to 
Pantheism  is  Nature  as  constituted  of  life,  force,  and  matter. 
As  a  System  of  thought  it  rejects  the  personalty  of  God,  and 
ascribes  ail  phenomena  to  impersonal  force.     To  the  Panthe- 

^  Modem  Doabt  and  Chrittian  Belief.     By  Théodore  Christlieb,  D.D.    1  vol.  p.  161. 
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ist  God  is  everjthing,  and  besides  hira  tbere  is  notliing. 
Atheism  says  there  is  no  Ood,  Pantheism  says  ail  is  God. 
Materialism  says  there  is  no  spirit,  Pantheism  says  ail  is 
spirît.  It  thus  apparently  differs  from  Atheism  and  Materi- 
alism ;  but  tiie  différence  is  more  apparent  than  reai,  more  in 
language  than  thought,  more  in  form  than  substance.  It 
agrées  with  Atheism  in  affirming  that  the  universe  is  self- 
caused,  and  self-sustained,  and  reveals  neither  plan,  purpose, 
nor  will.  It  agrées  with  materialism  in  affirming  that  matter 
and  spirit  are  différent  forms  of  the  existence  of  one  and  tlie 
sanie  substance.  Thèse  three  forms  of  skepticism  are  thus 
seen  to  be  in  substantial  agreement  in  their  théories  of  Mat- 
ter, Nature,  Life,  Mind,  and  Morals.  They  agrée  in  rejecting 
Theism,  the  personality  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  Divine  Moral  Government,  the  frcedom  and 
responsibility  of  man,  and  the  immortality  and  future  holi- 
ness  and  happiness  of  the  soûl. 

''The  fact  that  the  Pantheistîc  view  of  the  world  is  first 
met  with  among  nations  of  Polytheistic  Religions,  sucli  as 
the  Hindus  and  Greeks,  points  to  an  internai  relationship 
between  Polytheism  and  Pantheism  which  is  often  over- 
looked."  *'Tho  two  seem  opposed  but  when  accurately  con- 
sidered,  they  are  in  principle  the  same."  ^  The  logical  resuit 
of  the  doctrine  that  everything  is  God,  is  that  man  should 
worship  everything. 

The  legitiniate  fruit  of  Pantheism  is  nature  worsliip;  for  if 
nature  is  divine,  and  it  is  rational  to  worship  the  divine,  it  is 
rational  to  worship  Nature.  If  every  shrub^  plant,  tree, 
flower,  animal  and  man  arc  parts  of  God,  and  nol  only  a  form 
of  divine  manifestation,  and  a  n:ode  of  divine  action,  but  a 
mode  of  divine  being,  and  a  form  of  God's  nature  and  sub- 
stance, it  is  rational  ihat  they  should  be  regardcd  as  proper 
oljects  of  worship.  The  fact  is  Pantheism  and  Polyiheism 
bave  the  same  plûlos  phical  genesis,  and  the  same  logical 
dcvelopoient.  The  one  is  the  philosopliical,  and  the  other 
the  poetic  expression  of  the  same  thought.     Rejoct  the  tlieis- 

>  Modei'!!  Duubt  and  Christian  Belief.     p  161. 
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tic  conception  of  tiie  universe,  and  the  logical  alternative  is 
Pantheism  ;  wlûle  the  refuge  of  the  poet  and  mystic  is  Poly- 
thoisin.  Nature  worship  is  the  natural  resuit  of  the  influence 
of  the  Pantheistic  philosophy  upon  the  religions  nature  and 
life  of  man.  The  religion  of  Agnosticism  is  -  Pantlieistic. 
The  agnostic  worships  the  unknown  Ood,  and  the  unknown 
6od  of  the  agnostic  is  the  impersonal  Ood,  and  unconscious 
intelligence  of  the  pantheist.  The  logical  outcome  is  practi- 
cal,  if  not  theoretical,  atheisin  ;  for  the  reason,  that  for  ail 
the  practical  purposes  of  morality  and  religion,  an  unknown 
and  impersonal  Ood  is  not  Ood  at  ail.  To  reason  and  intelli- 
gence, that  which  is  unknown  has  no  existence,  and  to  man's 
consciousness  and  conscience  the  impersonal  can  sustain  no 
moral  relations.  Our  duties  are  based  upon  moral  obligation, 
obligation  grows  out  of  moral  relations,  and  ail  moral  rela- 
tions are  intelligent,  rational,  and  personal  ;  or  relations  be- 
tween  rational  and  moral  persons. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  pantheism  raakes  no  provision  for  mor- 
als  and  religion,  as  it  ignores  alike  the  essential  personality 
of  man  and  of  Ood,  out  of  which  ail  our  moral  and  religions 
life  grows.  Obligation,  duty,  love,  and  worship  are  possible 
only  under  the  personal  and  moral  relations  existing  between 
Personal  beings  ;  and  as  pantheism  rejects  Ood's  personality, 
it  makes  no  provision  for  the  development  of  morality  and 
religion  among  men.  Tlie  impersonal  may  be  admired;  it 
cannot  be  loved.  U  may  awaken  émotions  of  beauty,  mib- 
limity,  terror  and  dread,  but  it  cannot  awaken  émotions  of 
confidence,  gratitude,  love  and  révérence.  Personal  beings 
only  can  do  this  ;  and  as  thèse  are  the  essential  éléments  of 
ail  true  religion,  it  foUows  that  the  impersonal  nature  of  the 
Ood  of  pantheism  can  not  awaken  the  religions  émotions  of 
man.  Pantheism  does  not  satisfy  the  religious  nature  of 
man.  Personal  man  demands  more  than  impersonal  nature; 
free  man  demands  more  tlian  necessary  nature  ;  rational  man 
demands  more  than  irrational  nature  ;  responsible  man  de- 
mands  more  than  irresponsible  nature  ;  spiritual  man 
demands  more  than  material  nature.     As  nature  is  the  Ood 
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of  pantlieism,  aiid  ail  that  it  offers  to  the  religious  nature  of 
man,  its  failure  to  meet  maii's  waiits  and  satisfy  the  demands 
of  bis  spirit,  provea  that  pantheism  is  not  true 

Pantlieism  does  not  satisfy  the  reason  of  man.  As  a  Sys- 
tem of  tiiought  it  ignores  Mic  distinction  between  cause  and 
effect,  the  agent  and  his  act,  the  carpeiiter  and  the  honse  he 
builds,  the  author  and  tiie  book  he  writes.  It  identifies  Grod 
and  nature,  the  creator  and  his  création,  the  infinité  and  the 
finite,  the  Divine  Father  and  .his  huraan  chiidren.  It  tiius 
rejects  the  axioms  of  philosopliy,  the  first  principles  of  sci- 
ence, tiie  necessary  laws  of  thought,  the  intuitions  of  the 
mind,  the  teachings  of  expérience,  and  tlie  lessons  of  common 
senae.  That  system  which  does  not  satisfy  the  reason,  disre- 
gards tiie  intuitions  of  the  mind,  and  attempts  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  cannot  be  a  true 
philosophy  of  nature  and  man.  This  pantheism  as  a  system 
of  philosophy  does,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  true,  because  it 
rejects  ail  human  standards  of  truth.  Reason  therefore  de- 
mands that  we  reject  pantheism  as  a  philosophy  of  nature, 
and  as  an  effort  to  oxplain  the  phenomena  of  the  uni  verse. 

Christian  expérience  and  life,  as  given  in  consciousness 
and  recorded  in  biography  and  history,  are  in  conflict  with 
Pantheism.  We  are  conscious  that  we  do  not  worship  nature 
or  ourselves,  but  God.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  are  œspon- 
sible  to  nature  or  ourselves,  but  to  God.  We  do  not  repent 
to  ourselves,  we  are  not  reconciled  to  ourselves,  nor  pardoned 
by  ourselves.  It  is  God  to  whom  we  repent.  It  is  God  that 
pardons,  forgives,  and  reconciles.  Our  consciousness  of  par- 
don, assurance  of  forgiveness,  and  feeling  of  réconciliation, 
cannot  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  there  is  no  God  in  the 
uni  verse  but  unconscious  and  impersonal  nature.  This  is  a 
Personal  expérience  that  has  grown  out  of  personal  relations, 
and  resulted  from  personal  communion  of  man  with  God. 
Pantheism  cannot  account  for  religious  expérience.  Hère  is 
a  class  of  plienomena  for  the  existence  of  which  the  panthe- 
istic  hypothesis  makes  no  provision,  and  of  which  it  can  give 
no  rational  explanation. 
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Moral  distinctions  are  given  us  as  facts  of  consciousness. 
Man  has  a  moral  expérience  and  moral  history.  We  arc 
conscious  of  obligation.  Wc  feel  that  we  are  responsible. 
Remorse,  sorrow,  and  fear  attend  upon  had  conduct.  Suffer- 
îng  is  the  sure  concomitant  of  vice.  Sin,  always  brings  pun- 
ishment.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward.  Good  deeds  give  joy  and 
peace.  Thèse  are  parts  of  man's  moral  expérience,  facts  of 
his  moral  history.  But  what  explanation  can  pantheism  give 
of  this  expérience,  and  thèse  facts  ?  Is  such  an  expérience, 
and  are  such  facts  possible  in  a  universe  where  personal 
beings  and  personal  relations  do  not  exist?  Obligation, 
responsibility,  duty,  and  morality  imply  personality,  and  are 
inipoBsible  if  man  and  God  are  impersonal  things,  and  not 
personal,  rational,  moral  beings.  But  man  has  a  moral 
nature,  moral  émotions,  moral  faculties,  and  a  moral  expéri- 
ence. History,  literature  and  law  recognize  the  existence  of 
moral  phenomena  in  the  world.  Any  system  which  affirms 
that  such  phenomena  as  reason  and  conscience  déclare  to  be 
moral  do  not  and  cannot  exist,  cannot  itself  be  true.  This 
pantheism  does  by  rejecting  the  distinction  between  agent 
and  act,  the  creator  and  création,  truth  and  error,  virtue  and 
vice.  It  is  therefore  évident  that  pantheism  is  not  true, 
either  theorelically  or  practically.  By  rejecting  the  testi- 
mony  of  our  rational  and  moral  intuitions  it  sweeps  away  the 
basis  of  ail  truth.  How  can  we  ever  learn  the  truth  if  the 
human  faculties  deceive  us,  and  reason,  conscience  and  expé- 
rience mislead  us  ?  That  our  rational  and  moral  faculties  do 
thus  deceive  us,  is  évident  if  pantheism  is  true  ;  for  it  rejects 
as  untrustworthy  noarly  ail  the  positive  affirmations  of  man's 
rational  and  moral  nature.  Thèse  are  our  only  witnesses  and 
if  their  testimony  is  rejected  as  untrue,  then  it  is  impossible 
to  learn  the  truth. 

But  if  man  is  not  a  personal  being,  but  only  a  part  of  im- 
personal nature,  as  pantheism  proclaims,  what  becomes  of  the 
doctrine  of  personal  rights  and  privilèges  whicli  lie  at  the 
basis  of  our  civil  and  political  institutions.  Rights  of  prop- 
erty  and  liberty  are  personal  rights  and  are  based  upon  the 
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fact  that  man  is  a  persou  and  oan  come  into  personal,  légal, 
political,  business  and  social  relations  with  lus  fellowmen. 
Are  oiir  institutions  grounded  in  error,  and  our  constitution 
and  laws  based  upon  a  mistakc  in  regard  to  man's  nature 
and  relations  ?  This  certainly  is  the  case  if  the  philosophy 
of  pantheism  is  true.  If  man  is  not  a  personal  being,  but 
only  a  part  of  impersonal  nature,  it  is  évident  he  can  hâve  no 
Personal  rights.  Pantheism  is  thus  found  to  hâve  a  logical 
and  philosophical  affinity  to  communism.  This  affinity  is 
shown  by  history  as  well  as  by  logic  and  philosophy.  Com- 
munists  and  socialists  are  generally  pantheist  in  their  philos- 
ophy of  nature  and  God,  and  in  their  views  of  the  nature, 
relations,  and  interest  of  man. 

Tlie  teaching  of  pantheism  is  thus  seen  to  hâve  very  im- 
portant practical  bearings  on  our  légal  and  political  rights, 
on  our  business  and  social  life.  This  aspect  of  the  subject 
demands  more  attention  than  is  generally  given  it. 

Having  sliown  the  weakness  of  Pantheism  as  a  philosophy 
of  nature,  life  and  man,  by  pointing  ont  its  utter  (ailure  to 
account  for  the  mateiial,  vital,  mental,  moral,  social,  religions 
and  political  plienomena  of  the  world,  we  will  notice  the 
pliilosophical  genesis,  and  historical  development,  of  its  cen- 
tral thought  ;  and  further  test  the  strengtli  oi  the  arguments 
oy  which  its  advocates  attempt  to  défend  it. 

The  Father  of  occidental  Pantheism  in  modem  times  is 
the  Jew  Spinoza.  Its  doctrines  and  the  reasons  by  which  he 
claims  to  demonstrate  them  are  embodied  in  his  Ethics.  The 
logic  of  Spinoza  is  deductive.  He  reasons  from  assumed 
promises  to  conclusions  which  he  liolds  must  be  facts  ;  instead 
of  reasoning  from  known  facts  to  conclusions.  This  is  an 
incorrect  method  to  start  with.  It  is  purely  metaphysical, 
and  not  scientilic.  It  is  Cartesian  and  not  Baconian.  He 
reasons  from  assumed  causes  to  what  he  holds  must  be 
effects,  wlien  he  should  hâve  reasoned  from  known  effects  to 
the  existence  and  character  of  the  cause.  He  started  with 
ideas  and  reasoned  to  things,  and  from  thought  deduced  uni- 
versal  being.     This  method,  together  with  the  fact  that  lie 
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studied  metapliysics  and  i)ot  psychologj,  made  him  a  panthe. 
ist  and  fatalist.  The  weakness  of  Spinoza's  whole  System  i 
caused  l>y  the  error  in  his  logical  méthode  Had  he  reasoned 
from  tlie  data  given  him  in  the  consciousness  and  expérience 
of  man,  as  an  inductive  psychologist,  his  conclusion  wjauld 
bave  been  theistic  and  not  pantheistic.  The  logical  inference 
from  tlie  personality,  intelligence  and  liberty  of  man  is  tlie 
persouality,  intelligence  and  freedom  of  6od. 

Spinoza  was  a  disciple  of  Descartes,  and^  from  his  philos- 
ophy  derived  the  principles,  the  application  of  which  led  him 
into  pantheism.  Descartes  was  not  a  pantheist  himself,  but 
there  were  Indden  in  his  System  of  philosophy  the  germs  of 
Spinoza's  Etliics. 

They  both  pursued  the  same  method,  and  tried  to  evolvc  a 
System  of  universal  trutli  from  the  éléments  of  their  own 
consciousness.  Descartes'  dicimn,  ^^  Co(/ito  Ergo  SunC^ — "I 
think^  thereforelanC^ — guve  him  an  argument  for  the  existence 
of  Ood  if  applied  inductively.  In  another  form  it  is  this: 
There  is  no  thought  without  a  thinker;  I  think,  therefore  I 
am  ;  God  thinks,  therefore  He  \s.  The  axiom  is  inductive, 
and  its  application  gives  us  an  inductive  argument  for  the 
existence  of  God.  There  is  thought, in  nature;  therefore 
nature  reveals  a  thinker.  The  thought  is  everywhere  seen  ; 
the  thinker  must  be  everywherc  présent.  Nature  is  fuU  of 
thought;  therefore  nature  is  lull  of  God. 

Hère  we  hâve  the  seed  of  pnntlieism,  which,  under  the 
logic  of  Spinoza,  grew  into  a  tree  tliat  filled  the  universe. 
Make  thought  not  only  the  évidence,  but  the  équivalent  and 
measure  of  being,  as  he  did,  and  you  liave  pantheism.  The 
thought  is  omniprésent,  the  thinker  must  be  omniprésent — 
filling  ail  space,  ho  must  be  ail  things.  God  and  nature  thus 
become  one,  The  One  and  AU  of  pantheism. 

This  results,  it  is  true,  from  the  improper  use  of  the  Carte* 
sian  axiom  ;  and  the  error  of  Spinoza  was  in  making  thought 
the  measure  of  the  sum  of  ail  being,  instead  of  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  certain  quality  of  being.  This  is  the 
broken  link  in  his  chain  of  logic  by  which  he  attempts  to 
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demonstrate  paiitheism.  The  logical  conclusion  of  tbe 
proper  application  of  the  axiom  —  there  is  no  thought  with- 
out  a  tilinker — would  be  a  theistic  and  not  a  pantheistic  con- 
ception of  the  universe.  Anotber  germ  of  pantheism  in  the 
philosopliy  of  Descartes  is  found  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
identitj  of  création  and  providence.  He  lays  it  dowii  as  a 
principle  that  the  conservation  of  substance  is  a  continuons 
création.^  Meanwhile,  since  one  sole  act  has  made  the  world, 
its  motion,  and  its  laws,  we  should  believe  also  that  one  sole 
act  préserves  it  in  the  same  fashion  with  the  same  laws,  and 
consequently  maintains  in  the  corporal  universe  the  same 
quantitj  of  motion.^ 

Tiie  pantheistic  tendencj  of  this  doctrine  is  verj  évident. 
In  this  phiiosophj  nature  has  no  substantial  being  apart  from 
Ood,  but  only  exists  as  the  resuit  of  a  constant  act  of  créa- 
ation.  Thus  nature  is  only  a  divine  movement,  a  mode  of 
divine  activity,  a  continuons  act  of  divine  will.  This  logi- 
cally  makes  6od  the  only  cause,  and  tlie  only  substance  in 
the  universe.  Ihis  theory  is  in  conflict  with  man's  ratioual 
and  moral  nature  alike.  We  are  conscious  that  we  exist  as 
Personal  and  responsible  beings,  and  if  our  consciousness  do- 
ceives  us  there  is  an  end  to  ail  philosophy  and  ail  science. 
Spinoza's  doctrine  as  derived  from  the  philosophy  of  Descar- 
tes, is,  that  as  we  hâve  thoughts  of  the  infinité,  there  must 
be  infinité  being  or  substance  ;  this  infinité  being  must  hâve 
infinité  perfections  and  attributes,  but  of  thèse  we  can  know 
but  two,  viz.  :  extension  and  thought.^  Of  thèse  he  says  in 
the  final  conclusion:  —  1.  "That  the  perfection  of  the  Divine 
extension  is  the  foundation  of  its  indivisibility.  2.  That  the 
perfection  of  Divine  tliought  sets  it  free  from  the  limitations 
of  the  understanding.  3.  That  the  perfection  of  Divine  lib- 
erty  émancipâtes  it  from  the  conditions  of  the  will. 

Our  science  of  6od  thus  comes  to  this  strange  issue.  Gk>d 
is  extonded,  yet  incorporeal;  God  thinks,  and  has  no  under- 
stadning  ;  God  is  free  and  active,  and  lias  no  will.  Thèse  are 
the  scientific  and  philosophical  contradictions  to  which  the 

»  MediUtions.    Vol.  ii.  p.  61.        *  Principia,  §  36.        •  Dt  Deo,  propê.  12,  18. 
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great  founder  of  modem  paiitlieism  is  driven  iii  defence  of 
the  proposition  that  extension,  thought,  and  freedom  are 
attributes  of  the  same  substance.  But  his  philosophj  not 
only  destroys  the  personalty  of  God  ;  it  also  destroys  the  per- 
sonality  of  man.  Man  is  the  identity  in  Ood  of  tlie  human 
soûl,  and  the  human  body.  Tiie  hiiman  soûl  in  fact  is  noth- 
ing  but  a  mode  of  the  divine  substance  ;  so  is  the  human 
body  in  another  way.^  But  if  our  consciousness  of  personal 
being  is  an  illusion,  as  Spinoza  assumes,  how  do  we  know 
but  every  other  form  of  human  consciousness  is  an  illusion  ? 
Our  consciousness  of  the  thouglit,  which  he  makes  the  proof 
and  measure  of  infinité  being,  may  be  and  doubtless  is  an 
illusion.  The  logic  of  pantheism  is  thus  self-destructive  ;  for 
man  cannot  think  unless  he  exists.  If  it  is  true:  ^^Ithink, 
therefore  lam^^  it  is  equally  true,  "I  am,  therefore  I  tiiink." 
If  thought  proves  personal  being,  the  being  must  exist 
before  the  thought,  and  as  the  cause  of  it.  Tliat  there  is  no 
thought  without  a  tiiinker  is  but  another  form  of  the  axiom  : 
There  is  no  efTect  without  a  cause.  It  is  thus  évident  that  ail 
philosophy  and  science  must  start  by  recognizing  tlie  person- 
ality,  intelligence,  and  trustworthiness  of  man. 

From  the  peisonality  of  man  the  personality  of  God  is  a 
necessary  logical  inference,  unless  the  efTect  is  greater  than 
its  producing  cause.  This  would  violate  an  axiom  of  indue- 
tive  science,  and  set  aside  one  of  the  canons  of  inductive  logic 
— ^^Gauses  are  measured  by  their  effects."  ^  As  man  the  effect 
is  a  per&on,  €k>d  the  cause  must  be  a  person.  Tins  is  the 
necessary  conclusion  of  ail  legitimate  inductive  reasoning  on 
this  subject.     Such  a  conclusion  is  fatal  to  pantheism. 

Kant  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  hâve  furnished  to  panthe- 
ism standing  ground  in  their  doctrine  of  the  unconditioned 
and  absolute.  Tlie  absolute,  the  unconditioned  are  unknown 
and  inconceivable  ;  so  is  cause,  a  beginning,  création.  Pan- 
theism builds  on  this  foundation  in  this  way  :  This  doctrine 
being  true,  the  only  rational  theory  of  the  universe  is  that  it 

«  Modem  Pantheism.    By  M.  Emile  Saisset    Vol.  i.  p.  181. 
7  Novum  Organon  Renovalam.    By  Whewell.    Vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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i8  one  absolu  te  unity,  in  whicli  there  is  no  bcginning,  uo 
cause,  no  effects,  no  création,  no  creator,  no  relations  ;  but 
one  substance,  one  life,  one  being.  Let  us  examine  this  the- 
ory  of  Hamilton — upon  which  the  superstructure  of  pantlie- 
ism,  as  well  as  that  of  agnosticism,  bas  been  erected — in  the 
light  of  bis  own  pbilosopby.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  logical 
axiom  and  self-evident  trutb,  tbat  the  knowledge  of  opposites 
is  one.  Tluis,  be  says,  "we  cannot  know  what  is  tall  with- 
out  knowing  wbat  is  sbort.  We  know  wbat  is  virtne  only  as 
we  know  wbat  is  vice."  ^  If  tliis  axiom  be  true,  and  tbis  prin- 
ciple  self-evident,  it  follows  tbat  we  know  tbe  infinité  or  we 
do  not  know  tbe  finite  ;  that  we  know  tbe  unconditioned,  or 
we  do  not  know  tbe  conditioned  ;  tbat  we  know  the  absolute, 
or  we  do  not  know  tbe  limited  ;  tbat  we  know  tbe  personal, 
or  we  do  not  know  tbe  impersonal.  Tbis  axiom  logically 
destroys  bis  pbilosopby  of  tlie  conditioned  and  uncondi- 
tioned, and  witb  it  tbe  foundation  of  pantbeism  and  agnosti- 
cism. 

Tbe  doctrine  tbat  tbe  infinité  cannot  be  a  persou,  because 
personality  implies  limitations,  is  not  true  in  pbilosopby  nor  in 
fact.  Personality  is  a  perfection  ;  tbe  infinité  bas  ail  perfec- 
tions ;  tberefore  the  infinité  bas  personality — is  a  person. 
Tbi^  doctrine  is  based  on  tbe  idea  of  tbe  infinité  as  a  quau* 
tity,  and  not  a  quality,  wbicb  is  erroneous.  Infinity  is  not 
tbe  quantity  of  ail  being,  but  tbe  quality  of  one  being — God. 
It  is  perfection,  and  as  sucb  can  belong  to  a  person. 


Article  XXVII. 
The  Continent  of  Atlantis. 


Ter  probabilities  respecting  tbe  former  existence  of  tbe 
Atlantis  of  Plato  bave  received  much  attention  durîng  tbe 
past  four  years.     Tbe  interest  awakened  by  récent  discussions 

8  Metaphysics.    By  Sir  William  Hamilton.     Vol.  i.  p.  156,  167. 
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bids  fair  to  produce  further  investigation.  The  eflForts  already 
put  forth  hâve  thrown  much  light  upon  what  necessarily 
must  hâve  been  a  dark  subject.  While  the  matter  bas  re- 
ceived  more  or  less  attention  during  the  past  twenty-two  hun- 
dred  years,  yet  it  has  not  occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in 
the  considérations  relating  to  the  pcopling  of  America.  The 
advocates  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  consequently 
of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  American  races,  thought  they  saw  an 
easy  solution  for  their  problem  by  supposing  migrations  to 
America  by  way  of  Behring's  Strait.  The  insuperable  objec- 
tions urged  against  this  assumption  failed  to  attract  forcibly 
their  attention.  To  bave  maintained  the  Atlantis  theory  dur- 
ing the  heated  controversies  formerly  waged  between  rival 
schools  of  anthropology  would  bave  subjected  the  advocate  to 
ridicule,  because  sufficient  évidence  was  not  then  at  hand  to 
main  tain  successfully  that  position.  Enough,  however,  was 
known  to  keep  alive  ihe  interest  which  had  always  been  man- 
ifested.  To  the  crédit  of  scientific  men  it  should  be  said, 
that,  generally  speaking,  they  bave  looked  favorably  upon  the 
relation  as  given  by  Flato.  The  schoolmen  bave  almost  uni- 
formly  regarded  it  as  a  legend  or  fanciful  sketch  ;  while  the 
historian  occasionally  mentions  it  witliout  committing  Inmself 
to  either  view.  Instances  of  this  kind  may  be  cited  in  two  of 
the  Historiés  of  Mexico,  one  written  by  Clavigero  (Vol.  III. 
p.  96)  and  the  other  by  Prescott  (Vol.  III.  p.  856). 

The  présent  interest  manifested  in  the  subject,  is  largely 
due  to  the  labors  of  tiiat  eminent  Americaniste,  the  lamented 
Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg.  Although  this  learned  scient- 
ist  indulged  in  many  spéculations,  yet  his  labors,  together 
>vith  the  results  of  the  explorations  made  by  the  Dolphin  and 
Challenger^  do  away  with  many  théories  which  bave  been  put 
forth.  Hence,  the  mystery  surrounding  the  story  as  given  by 
Plato  becomes  clearer  as  investigation  slowly  proceeds. 

To  give  a  succinct  accouni;  of  the  story,  history,  opinions 
of  the  learned,  évidences  of  credibility,  and  accruing  results 
would  require  much  time  and  space.  To  trace  the  history  of 
the  story  alone  would  be  tedious,  for  its  multifarious  paths 
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lead  through  différent  departinents  of  literatiire,  science,  and 
mjthology,  so  that  the  investigator  could  accumulate,  in  thia 
brandi  alone,  enough  material  to  form  a  volume. 

According  to  Plato's  Timœus,  the  history  of  Atlantis  was 
preserved  in  that  mysteiious  repository  of  prîmeval  lore,  the 
Egyptian  priesthood.  The  story  may  be  thus  briefly  told: 
About  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Solon 
visited  the  district  of  Sais,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Nilo,  and  there  learned,  from  a  priest,  that  in  the 
Atlantic  Océan  over  against  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  (the 
modem  Gibraltar)  there  was  once  an  island  larger  than  Asia 
and  Africa  combiued  ;  and  in  its  vicinity  were  other  islanda 
forming  a. passage  to  a  large  continent  beyond.  Tlie  island 
was  thickly  settled,  powerful,  and  ruled  by  three  kings.  The 
soil  was  very  productive,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit  grew  in 
abundance.  The  people  were  very  rich,  highly  civilized,  and 
had  greatly  improved  their  country,  by  adding  gardens, 
canals,  temples,  palaces,  harbors,  etc.  The  three  kings  had 
conquered  Africa  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  Europe  as  far  as  tbe 
Tyrrhenian  sea.  Their  farther  progress  had  been  arrested  by 
the  Athenians.  After  this  a  violent  earthquake,  lasting  a  day 
and  a  night  and  accompanied  with  iuundations  of  the  sea, 
caused  the  island  to  sink  ;  and  for  a  long  period  subséquent 
to  this,  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was  impassable,  by  reasou  of 
the  slime  and  shoals. 

Solon  undertook  to  préserve  in  poetry  whai  was  related  to 
him  by  the  priest,  but  never  finished  his  task.  Plato  com- 
menced  to  give  the  story  in  fuU,  but  did  not  live  to  complète 
it.  The  record  as  given  by  Plato  is  a  simple  narration,  de- 
void  of  mytlis,  marvels,  and  giants  which  so  commonly  enter 
into  the  narrations  of  the  Greeks.  It  reads  like  a  naturai 
history,  and  bears  on  its  face  the  imprint  of  truth. 

As  ah*eady  stated  many  eminent  and  reliable  men  hâve 
looked  favorably  upon  tliis  story.  Some  of  thèse  should  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  Thcopompus  (B.  C.  260)  nevor 
disputcd  it  ;  Posidonius  (B.  0.  100)  thought  it  wqrthy  of 
belief  ;  Pliny  (A.  D.  23)  does  not  speak  positively  ;  Budbeck 
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în  his  Atlantica  (Upsall,  1676-79)  labors  with  great  learning 
to  prove  that  Âtlaiitis  was  Sweden  ;  Buffon  believed  in  the 
probabilitj  of  the  story  ;  Couiit  Carli  (b.  1720)  believed 
America  to  be  tbe  Atlantis  of  Plato  (^Lettrée  Américaines)  ; 
Profestor  Horn  (in  a  Latin  treatiso  publislied  in  1652)  con- 
sidered  it  probable  that  Atlantis  was  once  a  part  of  America, 
thus  anticipating  t!»e  views  of  Count  Carli  ;  Baillj  (b.  1736) 
placed  Atlantis  in  the  farthest  régions  of  the  nortb,  and 
attempted  to  connect  the  Atlantides  with  the  far-famed  Hy- 
perboreans  ;  James  Adair  published  his  '^^History  of  the 
American  ludians"  in  1775,  its  main  object  being  to  prove 
that  the  Indians  were  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Israélites. 
In  this  work  (p  219)  lie  says:  '^Anciont  History  is  quite 
silent  concerning  America,  which  indicates  that  it  bas  been 
from  time  immémorial  rent  asunder  from  the  African  conti- 
nent according  to  Plato^s  Timœus."  Coming  down  to  the 
most  récent  works  the  following  should  be  euumerated  :  M. 
Charles  Martins  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  for  March  1, 
1867  ;  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg's  Quater  Lettres  sur  le  Mexique 
and  Sources  de  F  Histoire  Primitive  du  Mexique  ;  George  Cat- 
lîn's  "The  Lifted  and  Subt^îded  Rocks  of  America  ;  "  Profes- 
ser Anders  Retzius,  in  Smithsonian  Report,  1650,  p.  266  ; 
Lyeirs  "Eléments  of  Geology,"  p.  850  (  ?)  Piguier's  "World 
before  the  Déluge,"  pp.  118,  281  ;  Foster's  "Pre  Historié 
Races,"  p.  894-99  ;  Short's  "North  Ameiicans  of  Antiquity" 
p.  600,  Winchcirs  "Pre-Adamites"  pp.  378-92,  and  Donnelly's 
"Atlantis,"  which  made  its  appearance  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1882. 

Tiie  opinions  of  men  hâve  long  ceased  to  be  évidence  un- 
less  fortiiied  by  testimony.  If  facts  cannot  be  brought  to 
sustain  the  story  as  given  by  Plato  it  must  still  remain  only 
among  the  possibilities.  What  facts  thcn  can  be  adduced  in 
ordcr  to  place  Plato's  Atlantis  among  the  probabilities  ? 

If  the  récital  of  Plato  be  truo,  owing  to  its  very  nature,  it 
seems  that,  at  least,  tho  substance  of  the  story  might  be  de- 
rîvcd  from  othcr  sources.  This  is  especially  true  when  we 
cousidor  the  time  at  which  Atlantis  was  ovorthrown.  Although 
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the  Egjptian  priest  assigned  9000  years  before,  as  the  date  of 
tbis  great  calamity,  yet  this  number  must-  be  recoived  as 
meauiiig  only  a  remoto  period  ;  for  Plato  tells  us  that  the 
date  of  the  expédition  to  Egypt  was  during  the  reigns  of  the 
AtheDian  kings  Cecrops  and  Erechtheus.  According  to  the 
"Farian  Chronicle,"  ^  Cecrops  i*eigned  1450  (some  say  1582) 
B.  C,  and  Erechtheus,  1409  B.  C. 

Theopompus,  who  was  born  63  years  later  than  Plato,  de- 
rives  the  story  from  a  différent  source,  but  it  is  the  same  in 
substance.  According  to  him  the  information  was  given  by 
Silenus  (a  famous  demigod  noted  for  his  wisdom)  to  Midas 
an  ancient  king  of  the  Brygians  in  Thrace.  Tinagenes,  his- 
toriographer  to  Octavius  Augustus,  in  his  history  of  the  Oauls 
stated  that  they  possessed  traditions  upon  the  subject  of 
Atlantis,  and  that  Gaul  was  once  invaded  by  the  people  from 
this  island.  Marcellus,  in  his  work  on  the  Ethiopians,  speaks 
of  seven  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Océan  Sacred  to  Proserpina, 
which  may  undoubtedly  be  identified  with  the  Canaries.  The 
inhabitants  of  thèse  islands  he  adds,  had  a  tradition  that 
three  of  the  larger  islands  were  originally  one,  and  had  for  a 
long  time  niled  over  the  smaller  ones.  Boeckh,  in  his  com- 
mentary  on  Plato,  préserves  an  extract  taken  from  Proclus 
which  mentions  islands  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
that  "the  inhabitants  preserved  from  titeir  ancestors  aremem- 
brance  of  Atlantis,  an  extremely  large  island,  which  for  a 
long  time  held  dominion  over  ail  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
Océan." 

Thèse  citations  place  the  story  fairly  in  the  realm  of  his- 
torical  probabilities.  That  a  continent  or  island  beyond  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar  was  almost  universally  believed  in  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  is  beyond  a  doubt.     They  called  it  the 

1  **It  was  in  Paros  that  the  famoiis  marble  was  disinterred,  knowii  by  tbe  Dame  of 
the  Parian  ChronicU,  fVoin  its  having  been  kept  in  this  island.  It  is  a  ohronological 
aocoant  of  the  principal  events  in  Grecian,  and  particalariy  in  Athenian  history,  dnr- 
ing  a  period  of  1,818  years,  fVom  the  reign  of  Cecrops  B.  C.  1460,  to  the  archonship  of 
Diognetus,  B.  C.  264.  Bat  the  ohroniole  of  the  last  90  years  was  lost,  so  that  the 
part  now  remaining  ends  at  the  archonship  of  Diotlmas,  B.  C.  864.*'— Anthon's  Chê- 
tictU  Dietionary,  p.  979. 
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**Portunate  Islands,"  and  "Isles  of  the  Blessed."     It  was  the 
Elysium  of  Hbmer,  Hesiod,  and  Pindar. 

Turning  to  the  American  continent  we  are  agaîn  confronted 
by  legends  referring  to  an  overwhelming  calamity.  Accord- 
ing  to  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  (in  Landais  Reladon)  the 
Popul  Vuh  (the  sacred  book  of  tlie  Central  Americans)  gives 
an  account  of  the  submergence  beneath  the  océan  by  earth- 
quakes  and  volcanic  éruptions,  of  a  continent,  of  which  the 
Antilles  are  but  its  mountain  sumniits." 

*'Water  and  fire  contributed  to  the  universal  ruin,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  cataclysm  which  preceded  the  fourth  création. 
Then  the  waters  were  agitated  by  the  will  of  the  Heart  of 
Heaven,  and  a  great  inundation  came  upon  the  heads  of  thèse 
<îreatures.  ♦  *  ♦  They  were  enguifed,  and  a  resinous 
thickness  descended  froni  heave:i.  *  *  *  The  face  of  the 
earth  was  obscured  and  a  heavy  darkening  rain  commenced, 
rain  by  day  and  rain  by  nigiu.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  There  was  a 
great  noise  above  their  iieads  as  if  produced  by  fire.  Then 
were  mcn  seen  runnin^,  pushing  each  other,  filled  with 
despair;  they  wished  to  climb  upon  their  houses,  and  the 
houses  tumbling  down  lell  to  the  ground  ;  they  wished  to 
-climb  upon  tiie  trees,  and  the  treeâ  sliook  tliem  off  ;  wished 
to  enter  into  the  grottoes,  and  the  grottoes  closed  thomselves 
before  them."  —  Quoted  by  Prof.  Short  in  North  Americans 
of  Antiguity,  p.  499. 

The  learned  Abbe  déclares  that  this  tradition  existed  every 
where  aniong  the  people  when  first  discovered  by  Europeans  ; 
ând  recollections  of  this  catastrophe  were  preserved  in  some 
ot  their  festivals  ;  and  one  especially  commemorated  this 
frightful  destruction  of  land  and  people.  It  was  celebrated 
during  the  month  of  Izcalli  when  ^^princes  and  people  hum- 
bled  themselves  before  the  divinity,  and  besought  Him  to 
withhold  a  return  of  such  terrible  calamities.'*  Tiiis  eveat 
has  left  its  imprint  on  the  tribes  bordering  tiie  Orinoco  and  in 
other  parts  of  South  America.  The  aucient  Indians  of  Peru 
reported  that  the  occurrence  took  place  before  the  time  of  the 
Incas.  The  Peruvians  must  hâve  received  J;heir  knowledge 
of  this  submersion   through   the  Toltecas  of  Copan.    This 
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would  illustrate  how  strong  is  tradition.  ^^No  annals  hâve 
been  iound  proving  a  direct  connexion  betweeu  Mexico  and 
Peru  ;  yet  their  languages,  and  manners  and  customs,  and 
equal  advance  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  indicate  a  com- 
mon  origin.  Tradition  directij  states  however,  that  their 
civilization  emanated  from  tlie  North."  —  Delafield's  Antiquir 
ties  of  Americtty  p.  15. 

Tlie  Central  Americans  called  tho  lo»t  continent  Xibalba, 
and  their  description  of  it  reminds  one  forcibly  of  that  given  hy 
Plato.  Add  to  the  above  the  traditions  as  given  hy  Bishop 
Landa  in  his  Relacion  as  to  tlie  origin  of  thèse  races  and  the 
évidence  becomes  stronger.  "In  Yucatan  the  traditions  ail 
point  to  an  Eastern  and  foreign  origin  for  the  race.  The  early 
writers  report  that  the  natives  believe  their  ancestors  to  hâve 
crossed  the  sea  by  a  passage  which  was  opened  for  them.'^ 
What  was  the  exact  name  given  to  the  lost  continent  by  the 
Mexicans  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell.  They  had  a  tradition 
which  wasuniform  throughout  Me^co  that  they  originated  in 
Aztlan.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  différent  form  for  Atlantis. 
must  be  left  for  each  one  to  décide  for  himself.  This  country 
(Aztlan)  was  placed  north  of  Mexico. 

In  Tucatan  and  certain  parts  of  Central  America  are  ruins 
of  great  cities,  whose  remains  hâve  been  well  described  by 
Del  Rio,  Waldeck,  Stephens,  and  others.  The  style  of  their 
architecture  carries  one  back  to  Pelasgic  times,  and  the  sym- 
bols,  ornaments,  etc.,  carved  on  the  palaces  bring  up  the 
phallic  mysteries  of  antiquity.  The  similarity  between  thèse 
remains  and  those  of  the  Pelasgi  of  ancient  Greece  does  not 
necessarily  coimect  the  two,  but  it  might  dénote  that  the 
powerful  inhabitants  of  Atlautis  impressed  their  thought 
upon  two  races  widely  différent  and  inhabiting  différent  con- 
tinents. 

Hâve  this  people  left  in  the  form  of  language  anything 
among  the  Europeans  ?  Tliere  are  two  words  almost  univer- 
sally  used,  Atlas  and  Atlantic,  No  satisfactory  etymology  in 
any  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  either  dead  or  spoken,. 
can  be  given  to  thèse  two  words.     They  are  purely  exotic. 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  Atlas  is  of  Oreek 
origin,  being  derived  from  «  and  tlouû^  making  the  last  to 
mean  endure  and  the  a  used  as  intensive.  If  the  letter  alpha 
is  to  be  used  hère  in  the  intensive  form  then  Atlas  must  be 
something  more  than  to  bear^  to  endure^  to  support.  It  would 
appear  that  the  word  would  raean  destitute  of  or  without  sup 
port.  It  must  be  notieed  that  the  first  four  letters  o(  both 
words  are  the  same,  and  the  oripin  of  one  is  the  origin  of  the 
otber.  Those  who  are  in  any  degree  familiar  with  Mcxican 
words  must  notice  that  thèse  two  words  remind  them  of  Atlj 
Atlan,  etc.  No  true  menning  of  Atlas  and  Atlantic  was  known 
uiitil  theNahuatl  languàge  (Aztec)  was  understood.  In  this 
language  a,  atl  signifies  water,  war,  and  the  top  of  the  head. 
A  séries  of  words  follow  this  such  as  atlan^  which  means  ^^  on 
the  border  of  or  amid  the  water."  From  atlan  we  get  our 
word  Atlantic.  When  America  was  discovered  a  city  named 
Atlan  existed  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  Oulf  of  Uraba,  in  Da- 
rien.  It  is  now  an  unimportant  puel>lo  called  Acla,  It  is 
but  a  just  inference  to  suppose  that  both  the  Qreeks  and 
Mexicans  received  the  respective  words  Atlantic  and  Atl  from 
the  language  spoken  hy  the  people  of  Atlnntis. 

A  stranger  déclaration  than  this  is  given  in  ^'North  Ameri- 
cans  of  Antiquity,"  taken  from  Salisburj's  Dr.  Le  Plongeon 
in  Yucatan.  It  is  given  hère  for  what  it  niay  be  worth. 
Dr.  Le  Plongeon  had  becn  exploring  the  ruins  of  Yucatan, 
especially  those  of  Chichenltza,  and,  writing  concerning  the 
discovery  of  a  wclisculptured  bear's  head  at  Uxmal,  said  :  — 

**When  did  bears  inhabit  the  peninsala?  Strange  to  sa7,  the  Maya  does  notf  fumisb 
tlie  name  for  bear.  Yet  one  third  of  this  ton^e  is  pure  dreelc.  Who  broo^ht  the  dia- 
lect  of  Homer  to  America?  Or  who  took  to  Greece  that  of  the  Mayas?  Greek  is  the 
offspriD|(  of  the  Sanscrit.  Is  Maya?  Or  are  they  coeval?  A  due  for  ethnologists  to 
follow  the  migrations  of  the  human  family  on  *his  old  continent.  Did  the  bearded 
meo  whose  portraits  are  carved  on  the  massive  pillars  of  the  fortress  at  Chiohen-Itza, 
belong  to  the  Mayan  nations?  The  Maya  is  not  devoid  of  words  from  the  Assyrian. 
*  *  *  *  I  must  speak  uf  that  language  which  has  ^survived  unaltered  throosh 
the  Ticissitodes  of  the  nations  that  spoke  it  thonsaods  bf  years  ago,  and  is  yet  the 
gênerai  tongue  in  Yucatan  —  the  Maya.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  anoient  languages  on  earth.  It  was  used  by  people  that  lived  at  least  6,000 
years  ago,  as  proved  by  the  Katnns,  to  record  the  hi^tory  of  their  miers,  the  dogmas 
of  their  religion,  on  the  walls  of  their  palaces,  on  the  façades  of  their  temples." 

Undoubtedly  Le  Plongeon  allows  his  enthusiasm  to  get  the 
better  oi  him.     In  regard  to  the   sculptures  of  beai-ded  inen 
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amoiig  the  ruins  of  fucatan  and  Central  America,  it  should 
be  stated  that  this  lias  elicited  marked  attention  from  variouB 
travellers  who  hâve  scen  them.  Soine  would  connect  thèse 
people  by  their  beards  to  the  Europeans,  relying  on  the 
assumption  that  the  native  American  races  are  destitute  of 
this  appendage.  Dr.  Morton  has  shown  (  Crania  Amerieana^ 
p.  67)  that  ail  Indians  are  not  destitute  of  beard.  It  has 
been  noticed  long  and,  full  among  the  Ohippewyans,  Dog- 
ribbed,  Chopunnish,  among  those  of  New  California,  Chil- 
ians,  etc.  Yet,  in  this  connection,  in  justice  it  should  be 
stated  that  "The  first  progenitors  of  the  Incas  did  not  think 
proper  to  disclose  to  the  people  wlience  they  really  came,  or 
what  was  their  true  origin  ;  yet  so  rauch  was  stated  as  tliat  it 
was  the  ordinary  traditionary  legend  that  'men  with  beards, 
and  clearer  comploxîons  than  the  natives  of  Anahuac,  Condi- 
namarca,  and  Cuzco,  make  their  appearance  without  any 
indication  of  the  place  of  their  birth,  bearing  the  title  of  high 
priests,  legislators,  friends  of  peace  and  of  the  arts.'  "  Dela- 
field's  American  Antiquitiea^  p.  16. 

Oraniology  has  also  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject. 
Dr.  Anders  Rctzius  in  Smithsonian  Report,  1859,  p.  266, 
says, — 

"  With  regard  to  the  other  primitive  dolichocephei»  of 
America,  I  entertain  an  liypothesis  still  more  bold  perhaps, 
namely,  that  they  are  nearly  related  to  to  the  Guanches  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  to  the  Atlantic  populations  of  Africa, 
the  Moors,  Tuaricks,  Copts  etc.,  which  Latliam  comprises 
under  the  name  of  Egyptian  Atlautidœ.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  I  hâve  called  attention  to  tiie  resemhlance  of  those  of 
Guanches  and  Copts  on  the  one  side  and  the  Guaranis  of 
Brazii  on  the  other  Above  I  hâve  shown  that  the  latter  are 
related  to  the  race  of  the  ancient  Caribs  of  the  Antilles.  We 
find,  then,  the  same  forni  of  skull  in  the  Canary  islands, 
in  front  of  the  African  coast,  and  in  the  Carib  islands  on  the 
opposite  coast  whicli  faces  Africa.  The  color  of  the  skin  ou 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  represented  in  ail  thèse  popula- 
tions as  behig  of  a  reddish  brown,  resembling  somewhat 
leather  tanned  brown  ;  the  hair  the  same  ;  the  features  of 
the  face  and  build  of  theframe,  as  I  am  led  to  believe,  pre- 
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senting  the  same  aiialogy.     Thèse  facts  invobmtarily  recall 
the  tradition  wliich  Plato  tells  us  in  his  Timœus  was  commu 
uicated  to  Soloii  by  an  Egjptian  priest,  respecting  the  ancient. 
Atlantis." 

While  this  anatomical  similaritj  appears  to  présent  a  clear 
case,  yet,  in  reality  it  involves  the  subject  in  difficulties.  Our 
historical  information  of  the  Mexicans,  Central  Americans, 
and  Peruvians,  cornes  from  the  Toltecan  branch  of  the  Amer- 
.ican  family  ;  and  from  thèse  the  American  évidence  of  Atlan- 
tis is  derived.  This  family  is  brachycephalie^  wbile  the 
anatomical  similarity  belongs  to  dolichocephalic  tribes.  This 
objection  might  be  overcome  under  the  supposition  that  then 
as  now  both  branches  of  the  human  family  were  represented 
on  the  continent  of  Atlantis. 

An  important  discovery  was  made  by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon 
which  might  possibly  be  only  a  coincidence,  but  certainly 
interesting  in  this  connection.  At  Chichen-Itza  he  observed 
that  the  sandals  upon  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  Chaacmol, 
and  also  the  same  upon  the  statue  of  a  priestess  found  on  the 
island  of  Mugeres  ''are  exact  représentations  of  those  found 
<»n  the  feet  of  the  Guanches,  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
Oanary  islands,  whose  mummies  are  yet  occasionally  met 
witi)  in  the  caves  of  Teueriffe  and  the  other  isles  of  the 
group." 

Another  considération  stronger  than  any  yet  ofTered  must  not 
be  overlooked.  What  are  the  teachings  of  geology  upon  this 
question  ?  If  the  theory  be  true  that  ail  the  ciian^es  which 
hâve  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust  are 
due  to  the  same  processos  wiiich  are  now  at  work  in  nature, 
then  geology  stands  as  an  insuperable  impediment  in  tlie  way 
of  this  subject.  The  *'uniformitarian"  theory,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  uudoubtedly  true.  Instances  are  recorded  of  islands  being 
thrown  up  from  the  sea  and  theu  disappearing  again.  A 
noted  instance  ol  this  kind  is  given  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell^  con- 
cerniug  Graham's  Island.  It  was  thrown  up  from  the  Med- 
iterranean  sea  between  the  southwest  coast  of  Sicily  and  the 
auoient  site  of  Carthage  on  tiie  African  coast.     This  occurred 

a  "Principles  of  Geology,"  Vol.  II.    Pp.  68-67 
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in  1831.  A  few  jears  before  the  éruption,  the  sea  at  tliis 
point  was  six  hundred  feet  deep.  The  island  arose  to  the 
heiglit  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  three  miles  in  circumfcr- 
ence.  At  the  commencement  of  the  jear  1832  the  islani 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  island  was  purelj  volcanic,  and  what  would  account  for 
the  upheaval  of  a  small  island  would  not  necessarily  explaiu 
the  submergence  of  a  continent,  or  very  large  island.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  coast  of  Soutli  America 
was  lifted  up  bodily  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  then  let  down 
again  within  an  hour,  it  would  be  easy  to  believe  that  a  conti- 
nent might  shik  heneath  the  sea.  In  fact,  such  is  more 
than  probable  if  tlie  ''Nebular  Hypothesis"  l>e  taken  for 
granted.  If  our  world  is  growing  less  in  size  as  the  internai 
fire  decreases  in  extent,  we  must  assume  that  the  earth's 
crust  must  break  of  its  own  weight  and  suddenly  sink  upon 
the  molten  mass  within.  Why  may  not  Atlantis  hâve  beeu 
buried  by  a  breakage  of  the  earth*s  crust  ?  We  are  not  left 
to  conjecture  and  spéculation  upon  this  point.  We  turn  to 
the  deep  sea  soundings  made  by  the  Dolphin  and  Ohallenger. 

According  the  explorations  made  by  thèse  two  vessels  two 
ridges  l'.ave  been  discovereU  in  the  Atlantic  Océan,  one  called 
the  "Dolphin  Ridge"  and  the  other  the  "Challenger  Ridge.'* 
The  former  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  includes  the  Azores,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  seal  with  its 
tail  to  the  south.  The  Challenger  Ridge  is  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  both  are  joined  by  a  Connecting  ridge.  The 
ridges  risc  to  an  average  height  of  nineteen  hundred  fathoms 
below  the  surface.  The  Connecting  ridge  after  leaving  Dol- 
phin Ridge  takcs  a  southwestward  direction  and  connects 
with  the  coast  of  South  America  at  Cape  Orange  ;  then  its 
course  is  southeasterly  until  it  joins  "Challenger  Ridge"  at 
the  island  of  Ascension.  In  thèse  ridges  are  ail  the  inequali- 
ties  produced  by  mountains  and  valleys,  which  could  not  be 
formed  by  deposits  of  sédiment  or  submarine  élévations,  but 
mujst  hâve  been  made  by  agencies  acting  above  water  level. 
If  other  circumstances  did  not  intervene  the  period  of  this 
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submergence  might  be  referred  to  miocène  or  pliocène  times, 
as  the  extinct  âora  and  fauna  of  both  Europe  and  America 
lead  us  to  infer  tliat  diiring  thèse  periods  tbere  was  a  Connec- 
ting chain  between  tbese  two  grand  divisions  of  the  globe. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumcd  that  the  continent  of  Atlantis  bas 
remained  unchanged  since  the  period  of  its  overthrow. 
Changes  undoubtedly  take  place  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  océan 
as  well  as  upon  dry  land.  The  processes  of  élévation  and 
dépression  are  now  activelj  going  on  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  both  Âmericas.  For  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles  the 
coast  of  Greenland  is  gradually  sinking;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  States.  It  is  most  marked,  how- 
ever,  on  the  coast  of  Sooth  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  South 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  both  coasts  are  being  elevated. 
Raised  beaches  can  be  traced  along  the  eastern  coast  to  a 
distance  of  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  along  the 
western  two  thousand  and  seventy-five  miles. .  It  may  be 
that  the  ridgos  discovered  by  the  exploring  vessels  were 
the  back-bone  or  elevated  portions  of  the  old  continent;  the 
islands  belonged  to  the  mountain  ranges,  and  the  lower  depths 
formed  the  plains  which  once  contained  tlie  cities,  gardens, 
palaces  and  temples  of  tlie  ancient  Atlantidœ. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  one  who  bas  leisure  and  pa- 
tience lias  not  collected  ail  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Atlantis  and  presented  the  subject  in  an  interesting 
and  acceptable  form.  Ignatius  Donnelly  bas  given  to  the 
world  bis  "Atlantis,"  but  unfortunatoly  the  book  is  weighted 
with  spéculations  and  far-fetched  conclusions.  His  facts  are 
80  interwoven  with  his  théories  that  they  neither  convince 
nor  interest.  It  is  not  necessary  hère  to  point  out  his  forced 
interprétations,  nor  to  show  how  he  makes  the  Bible  play  an 
important  part  in  elucidating  Plato's  story.  With  the  facts 
at  his  command,  Mr.  Donnelly  missed  a  golden  opportunity 
to  do  goqd  in  the  world  of  hintory  and  science. 
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Article  XXVIII. 

The  Universalist  Origin  of  American  Sunday  SchooU. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Robert  Raikes,  of  Gloucester, 
England,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Founder  of  Sunday  Schools. 
It  is  »ot  meant  bj  this  tliat  he  was  the  Grst  to  entertain  and 
act  upon  tlie  idea  of  imparting  instruction  to  children  on 
Sunday,  for  in  this  he  had  been  anticipated  by  many.  Nor  is 
he  the  founder  in  the  sensé  of  beîng  tlie  person  to  whom  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  Schools  is  due,  to  the  exclusion  of 
ail  other  participants,  for  he  had,  as  himself  gratefully 
acknowledges,  several  valuable  co-laborers,  to  one  of  whom, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Stock,  "belongs,"  according  to  the  latest 
biographer  of  Mr.  Raikes,  and  the  historîan  of  his  Sunday 
Schools,  ''almost  if  not  quite  as  much  crédit  for  the  institu- 
tion of  schools  in  Gloucester,  as  to  Raikes  himself."  But, 
according  to  the  same  author, — 

^^Raikes'  distinctive  honor  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  having  in 
common  with  several  other  kindred  spirits  perceived  the 
advantages  which  would  attend  Sunday  teachmg,  he  did  not 
content  himself,  as  did  others,  with  establishing  schools  in 
his  own  neighborhood,  but  by  means  of  his  newspapor  and 
other  organs  of  public  opinion,  he  recommended  the  pracUce 
far  and  wide,  and  never  ceased  the  advoeacy  till  the  scheme 
was  generally  adopted  throughout  the  land.  The  movement 
hitherto  unheard  of  save  in  a  few  provincial  towns  and  vil- 
lages, was  by  him  brought  into  tlie  light  of  day.  In  vigorous 
language  he  introduced  it  to  ail  classes  of  readers.  From 
cottager  to  king,  ail  learned  of  the  new  institution  through 
Robert  Raikes.  He  raised  Sunday-school  teaching  from  a 
fortuitous  rarity  into  a  universal  System.  He  found  the  prac- 
tice  local  ;  he  made  it  national.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that 
admirers  of  Raikes  rest  his  claim  to  the  honored  title  of 
'founder  of  Sunday  schools.'  "  ^ 

The  summer  of  1880, — the  Centennial  anniversai^y  of  the 
establishing  of  Sunday  schools   by  Mr.  Raikes, — was  very 

1  Robert  Raikes  :  Jonraalist  and  Philanthropist.  A  Historj  or  the  Origin  of  Sun- 
day Schools.     By  AlfVed  Gregory.    London,  1877,  pp.  48-46. 
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generallj  observed  hy  the  Protestant  world  in  commémoration 
of  that  cvent.  A  service  held  in  London  is  worthy  of  spécial 
notice,  inasmucli  as  it  put  in  durable  shape  the  award  of 
honor  to  whom  lionor  is  due,  by  Connecting  with  .the  name 
of  Raikes,  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  who  had  preceded 
him  in  his  great  work. 

"A  monument  erected  in  the  fore-court  of  the  Unitarian 
Ghapel,  Essex  street,  Strand,  in  honor  of  the  originators  of 
the  Sunday  school  movement  was  unveiled'*  June  26th.  Tbe 
tablet  bears  tiie  (ollowing  inscription  :  ^^Erected  to  commem- 
orate  the  Christian  eflTorts  of  the  Originators  of  Sunday 
Schools  [members  of*  varions  churches]  from  the  time  of 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  1580,  to  that  of  Theophilus  Lindsey  and 
Robert  Raikes,  1780,  in  gratitude  to  God  for  his  blessing  on 
Sunday  school  tabors  during  the  past  century  ;  and  in  fervent 
hope  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  différences  of  opin- 
ion will  no  longer  separate  disciples  of  Christ  in  works  of 
usefulness.  1880.  By  this  shall  ail  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples  if  ye  hâve  love  one  to  another.  John  xiii.  36." 
"On  the  right  hand  of  the  pedestal  are  the  following  names 
of  Oriïçinators  of  Sunday  schools  : 

Cardinal  Borromeo,  [Roman  Catholic]  Milan,  1680.  Rev. 
Joseph  AUeiue,  [Non  Conformist]  Bath  1668.  Mrt.  C. 
Boevay  [Church  of  England]  Flaxley,  1717.  Rev.  Theophi- 
lus Linasey  [Unitarian]  Catterick,  1764.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Cappe,  [Unitarian]  Bedall,  1765.  Miss  Hannah  Bail,  [Meth- 
odist]  High  Wycombe,  1769.  And  on  the  left  :  Mr.  William 
King,  [Whitfieldite]  Dursley,  1774.  Mr.  James  Heys,  [Pres- 
byterian]  Little  Lever,  1775.  Rev.  Thomas  Kennedy,  [Epis- 
copalianj  Macclesfield,  1778.  Rev.  Thomas  Stock  and  Mr. 
Robert  Raikes  [Church  of  England]  Gloucester,  1780."  « 

With  tlie  exception  of  tlie  Dunker  Sunday  school  at 
Ephrata,  Pennsylvania, — established  in  1740,  and  discontinued 
in  1777  in  conséquence  of  the  occupation  of  the  buildings  of 
that  community  for  hospital  purposes  after  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine, — tlie  Philadelphia  Sunday  school,  commenced 
in  March,  1791,  and  the  Sunday  school  oponed  by  Samuel 
Slater  in  a  room  in  his  cotton  factory  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in 
1797, — the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  claim  put  forth  in  that 

2  Robert  Raikes  and  Nortbamptonshire  Sanday  Schools.    London,  1880.    pp.  1, 2. 
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AimiTeraary  year  for  American  schools  ot  an  earlier  date  than 
1803.  Tliis  statement,  sbould,  however,  be  so  far  qualified, 
as  to  allow  the  mention  of  two  faota  in  the  Iristory  of  the 
Metliodist  Episoopal  church.  In  1783,  Bishop  Âsbury,  it  is 
said,  organized  a  Sunday  school  in  Hanover,  Go.,^  Ya.  ;  bat 
there  is  no  particular  or  satisfactory  account  of  it  to  be  ob- 
tained  anywhere.  Ât  the  session  of  the  Methodist  Confér- 
ence, in  February,  1790,  a  resolution  on  establishing  Sunday 
schools  for  poor  children,  white  or  black,  was  adopted,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  schools  established  in  conséquence 
thereof. 

The  first  Sunday  school  in  Boston,  is  generally  supposed  to 
hâve  been  opened  by  Miss  Lydia  Âdams,  in  1812.  She  was 
the  teacher.of  a  week-day  cliarity  school,  supported  by  the 
ladies  of  the  West  Parish,  Rev.  Dr.  LoweU's,"  ûow  Rev.  Dr. 
Bartol's.* 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  recently,  in  pursuing  investi- 
gations of  another  subject,  corne  upon  sôme  hitherto  forgotteu 
or  overlookcd  data  in  regard  to  a  Sunday  school  established, 
and  for  a  little  more  than  two  years  continued,  in  Boston,  by 
an  eminent  Universalist  layman  of  that  city.  What  has  been 
ascertained  with  regard  to  this  man  and  In's  work  is  now  laid 
before  the  reader.  Prcliminary  to  this,  however,  and  as 
showing  the  connection  between  the  Sunday  school  movement 
hère  with  that  in  Philadelplna,  and  also  the  Universalist  in- 
citomont  to  both,  there  are  some  interesting  faets  in  regard  to 
the  Philadolphia  enterprise  which  it  will  be  wcll  to  considor. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  Universalists,  held  in 
that  city  from  May  28th  to  June  8tli,  1790, — a  session  of  fif- 
teen  days,  including  Sundays, — the  foUowing  was  adopted  as 
one  of  the  Rules  or  Régulations  in  the  Plan  of  Church  Gov- 
ernment.    ^^Of  the  Instruction  of  Children  : 

^^Wo  bolieve  it  to  be  the  duty  of  ail  parents  to  instruct 
their  children  in  the  principles  of  tlie  Oospol,  as  the  best 
means  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  virtuc«  and  to  pro- 
mote  in  them  good  manners,  and  habits  of  industry  and  so- 

•  HUtor/  of  Sanday  Sohools  by  Lewis  0.  Pray.    p.  204.       «  Ibid.    pp.  S09,  tlO. 
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brietj.  Â8  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  we  recommend  the  institution  of  a  scliool  or  schools, 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  every  church  ;  in  which  shall  be 
taught  reading,  writins^,  arithmetic  and  psalmody.  We  rec- 
ommend furtiier,  that  provision  be  made  for  instructing  poor 
chiidren  in  the  said  schools  gratis.  As  tiie  fullest  discovery 
of  the  perfections  and  will  of  Ood,  and  of  the  whole  duty  of 
man,  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  we  wish  that  Divine  book  to 
be  read  by  the  youth  of  our  churches  as  early  and  frequently 
as  possible  ;  and  that  they  should  be  instructed  therein  at 
stated  meetings  appointed  for  that  purpose." 

Whenee  came  the  incitement  to  this  action?  Evidently 
from  Shippie  Townsend,  a  member  of  Mr.  Murray's  congré- 
gation in  Boston,  who  had  publîshed  in  1787,  *'A  Short  Cate- 
chism,  with  Proofs,  designed  for  the  assistance  of  such  per- 
sons  as  wish  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  a  consistent  view  of 
the  Doctrines  and  Duties  contained  in  them."  In  the  préface, 
he  says  that  he  wrote  it,  "having  been  requested  by  some 
worthy  friends  to  endeavor  to  put  into  their  hands  something 
in  this  way  as  an  assistant  in  instructing  their  chiidren." 
This  Catechism  commences  after  the  manner  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly's,  '^Question.  What  is  the  chief  end  of 
man  ?  Anêwer.  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy 
him  forever."  Further  than  this  it  does  not  follow  that  cele- 
bratcd  work,  but  proceeds  to  give  instruction  in  Universalist 
ideas  as  held  by  Rolly  and  Murray.^ 

Mr.  Townsend  was  not  at  the  Convention,  but  Mr.  Murray 
was  there  as  the  représentative  of  the  Boston  and  Uloucester 
<;hurches,  and  had  taken  copies  of  the  Catechism  with  him. 
The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray after  his  return  from  the  Convention,  addressed  to  a 
Philadelphia  friend,  in  which  he  says  :  ^4  am  requested  by 
Mr.  Townsend  to  inquire  as  to  the  fate  of  his  Catechisms 
that  I  left  with  you." 

Shippie  Townsend  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordînary  abili- 
ties.  He  was  the  son  of  David  Townsend  and  Mabel  Towu- 
sand,  née  Shippie,  and  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Nov. 

*  The  Oatechis'u  ooyere  24  ootavo  pAJC^-    In  the  mai^in,  agalost  each  answer,  ii 
«et  referenoas  to  the  Soriptares  on  whioh  the  Huswer  U  banfxl. 
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16th,  1722.  He  unitod  with  the  First  churcli  in  Charlestown, 
May  4tli,  1740,  and  moved  to  Boston,  wliere  lie  married  Me- 
liitable  Whittemore,  sister  of  the  grand-father  of  the  late 
Thomas  Whittemore,  D.  D.,  Dec.  3,  1745,  He  was  a  block 
maker  by  trade,  and  his  shop  was  on  Barrettes  wharf,  near 
the  foot  of  Cross  street,  "two  wharves  below  tlie  draw- bridge 
in  Anne  street."  His  résidence  was  on  Cross  street.^  Some- 
time  after  tlie  arrivai  of  Rev.  Robert  Sandeman  in  Boston,  in 
1763,  Mr.  Townsend  became  a  Sandemanian  ;  and  Irocn  April 
1773,  when  the  Sandemanian  meeting  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  until  they  could  erect  anotlier,  the  meetings  of  jthia  sect 
were  held  at  Mr.  Townsend's  résidence.  At  what  time  he 
became  a  Universalist,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain,  but  it  was  prior  to  1783,  as  on  the  first  of  January  of 
that  year,  he  published  a  Reply  to  Rev.  Samuel  Mather's 
"Pamphlet,  entitled  'AU  Men  will  not  be  Saved  Forever.'  " 
In  ail,  Mr.  Townpend  wrote  and  publislied  eleven  pamphlets 
in  exposition  and  defence  of  Universalism,  or  in  commenda- 
tion  and  practical  application  of  its  truths  and  hopes  :  in- 
cluding  "A  Small  Collection  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spirit- 
ual Songs."  Several  of  thèse,  includiug  the  Catechism,  were 
coUected  togetlier  and  with  much  new  matter,  published  in  a 
volume  entitled,  "Grospel  News,  Divided  into  Eleven  Sections, 
etc.  etc.     Boston,  1794." 

Mr.  Townsend  occasionaliy  preached  in  Gloucester,'  and 
perhaps  elsewhere.  For  several  years,  probably  from  the 
organization,  in  1791,  he  was  a  deacon  of'  the  First  Universal- 
ist church  in  Boston.  Mr.  Drake,  the  historian  of  Boston 
speaks  of  him  as  familiarly  known  as  "Deacon  Townsend." 
Thelate  Dr.  Whittemore  puts  on  record  concerning  him,  that 
"he  was  a  highly  respected  citizen  of  Boston,  who  espoused 
the  cause  at  an  early  period,  and  adorned  the  doctrine  with 
godliness  until  his  death."  ^  He  died  of  yellow  fever,  Aug. 
31,  1798. 

To  return  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  What  debates, 
if  any,  were  had  en  tlie  recommen dation  in  regard  to  "tfie 

•  Drakes*  HUtorj  and  Antiqaities  of  Boston,  p.  687. 

^  Answer  to  an  Appeal.    p.  20.  8  Modem  History  of  Uniyenalism.p.  868. 
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institution  of  schools  uiider  tlie  direction  of  every  church,"  is 
iiot  known  ;  nor  are  there  any  facts  or  traditions  on  wliich  to 
base  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  holding  of  thèse  schools  on 
Suuday,  was  or  was  not  contcmplated  by  the  convention.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  we  are  warrantei  in  saying  that  the 
action  of  tlie  convention  largely  influenced,  if  it  was  not 
indeed  the  chief  incitemcnt  to,  the  formation  of  what  is  uni- 
formly  agreed  to  hâve  been,  with  the  exc«^ption  of  the  Dunker 
school  in  1740,^  the  first  Sunday  school  in  America  tliat  bas 
a  definite  history  ;  and  certainly  the  school  which  inaugu- 
rated  a  conthuious  and  permanent  institution. 

Among  tlia  avowed  Universalists  in  Philadelphia  at  this 
time,  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  It  is  not  known  that  he  was 
a  uiember  of  the  convention,  but  it  is  évident  from  Mrs. 
Murray's  letters  to  her  parents,  written  from  Pliiladelpbia, 
the  most  of  which  are  in  the  writer^s  possession,  that  he  was 
tben  in  fréquent,  if  not  daily  conférence  with  her  husband. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  he  kncw  and  sympatiiized  with,  if  he 
did  not  participate  in,  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 
One  thing  is  certain,  tliat,  as  the  resuit  of  conférences  which 
he  held  with  Bishop  White,  of  tiie  Episcopal  church,  and 
Matthew  Carey,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic,  they  united 
with  ium  in  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  citizons  of  Plûladel- 
pbia,  in  Dec.  1790,  "for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considér- 
ation the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  for  that  city."  On 
the  26th  of  that  month  they  had  so  far  organized  as  to  adopt 
a  Constitution  for  ''Tlie  First-day  or  Sunday  School  Society,'' 
and  their  organization  was  completedon  the  llth  of  January, 
1791,  by  the  élection  of  their  officers,  Bisliop  White  being 
chosen  Président. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  thus  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble  to  the  Constitution  : 

"Whereas,  the  good  éducation  of  youth  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  socicty,  and  numbers  of  children,  the  offspring 

»  The  Dankere  were  believere  in  Unîvereal  Restoration.  Jamet  Bolton,  one  of  their 
namber,  publishcd  a  pamphlet,  at  Ephrata,  in  1798,  in  which  he  censures  the  •*Breth- 
ren"  for  not  giving  greater  pablicity  to  the  doctrine,  asserting  that,  "The  Gennan 
BaptUts  [Dunkers]  ail  believe  iV* 

NEW  SERIES      VOL   XIX  29 
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of  indigent  parents,  hâve  not  proper  opportunities  of  instruc- 
tion previous  to  their  being  apprenticed  to  trades;  and 
whereas,  among  the  youth  of  every  large  city,  varions  in- 
stances occur  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  called  Sunday, — a 
day  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  religions  improvement, — 
being  employed  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  the  depravity  of 
morals  and  manners  :  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  sundry 
persons,  that  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  in  this  city 
would  be  of  essential  advantage  to  tlfe  rising  génération  ;  and 
for  eflFecting  that  benevolent  purpose  they  hâve  formed  them- 
selves  into  a  society." 

Their  object  is  tims  seen  tb  hâve  been  identical  with  that 
of  Robert  Raikes  in  his  work  in  England.^^  They  opened 
their  first  school  in  March,  1791.  After  petitioning  the  lefz^is- 
lature  in  vain  for  tlie  establishment  of  the  Sunday  schools  as 
free  schools,  they  raised  the  necessary  funds  for  compensating 
the  teachers,  by  voluntary  contributions.^^    The  number  of 

^^  Mr.  Raiket  says;  **Tbe  beginning  of  this  »cheme  was  entirely  owing  to  accident. 
Some  business  leading  me  one  roorning  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  whe^  the  lowest 
of  the  people  (who  are  principally  employed  in  the  pin  manafactory)  chiefly  réside,  I 
was  strack  with  concem  at  seeing  a  groap  of  chiidren,  wretcbedly  ragged,  at  play  in 
the  Street.  I  asked  an  inhabitant  whether  those  ohildren  belonged  to  that  part  of  the 
town,  and  lamented  their  misery  and  idieness.  *Âh  !  Sir/  said  the  woman  to  whom  I 
was  ppeaking,  *could  you  take  a  view  of  this  part  of  the  town  on  a  Sonday,  you  wouW 
be  shooked  indeed;  for  then  the  street  is  â lied  with  ronltitudes  of  thèse  wretcbes, 
who,  released  on  that  day  from  employment,  spend  their  time  in  noise  and  riot,  play- 
ing  at  chuck,  and  cursing  and  sweaiing  so  horrid,  as  to  convey  to  any  serions  mind 
an  idea  of  hell  rather  than  any  other  place.  We  hâve  a  worthy  clergyman/  said  sbe, 
*minister  of  onr  parish,  who  bas  put  some  of  them  to  school  ;  bat  upon  the  Sabbath 
they  are  ail  given  up  to  follow  their  inclinations  without  restraint,  as  their  parents,, 
totally  abandoned  themselves,  bave  no  idea  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren  principles  to  which  they  thernselves  are  entire  strangers.* 

**Tbis  conversation  suggested  to  me  that  it  wonld  be  at  least  a  harraless  attempt,  if 
productive  of  no  good,  should  some  little  plan  be  formed  to  check  this  déplorable  pro- 
fanation of  the  Sabbath.  I  then  inqnired  if  there  were  any  décent,  well-diaposed 
women  in  the  neighborhood,  who  kept  schools  for  teaching  to  read.  I  presently  wa» 
directed  to  four.  To  them  I  applied,  and  made  an  agreement  with  them  to  reçoive 
as  many  children  as  I  should  send  upon  a  Sunday,  whom  they  were  to  instmct  in 
reading  and  in  the  Church  Catechism.  For  this  I  engaged  to  pay  them  eaoh  a  shil- 
ling for  their  day's  employment.  The  women  seemed  pleased  with  the  proposai.  I 
then  waited  on  the  clergyman  before  mentioned,  [Rev.  Thomas  Stock]  and  imparted 
to  him  my  plan.  He  was  so  much  satisfied  with  the  idea,  that  he  engaged  to  lend  bis 
assistance,  by  going  around  to  the  schools  on  a  Sunday  aftemoon,  to  examine  the 
progress  that  wss  made,  and  to  enforce  order  and  décorum  among  iuch  a  set  of  little 
heathens."  Letter  to  Col.  Townley,  178S.  Pray's  History  of  Sunday  Schools,  1847. 
pp.  188, 140. 

11  In  Mr.  Raikes*  experiment,  the  expenses  seem  to  hâve  been  borne,  for  some  time 
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schools  increased  to  three  during  the  first  jear,  each  of  which 
contained  nearly  two  hundred  scliolars.  Tlie  last  report  of 
the  Society, — although  their  three  schools  coniinued  ia  opér- 
ation luitil  1816, — was  made  in  1800,  at  which  time  more 
than  2,000  pupils  had  beeii  admitted,  and  the  total  amount 
of  the  receipts  had  been  nearly  $8,000.^ 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  read  some  of  the  bills  presented  and 
'paid.  Hère  is  one,  dated  "June  1, 1800.  For  teaching  the 
Sunday  school  of  girls  three  months  at  $100,  per  year,  $26. 
For  teaching  4-19-26  scholars  more  than  40,  $1.19.  Pens, 
ink,  paper,  $4.  Two  dozen  spelling-books,  $4.  Reut  of 
room,  $n.     Total,  $39.19." 

Early  and  persistent  efforts  were  made  to  use  thèse  schools 
for  sectarian  purposes,  but  to  prevent  this  abuse  the  society 
voted.  in  1793,  "that  the  instructions  to  be  giren  in  tlieir 
schools  shonld  be  confined  to  reading  and  writing  from  the 
Bible  ;  but  for  such  scholars  as  had  not  learned  to  read,  spel- 
ling-book  and  primers  might  be  used."  ^ 

by  hiraself  and  Rev.  Thomas  Stock,  Rector  of  the  parish  in  which  the  school  was- 
commenced.  In  September,  1786,  thej  held  the  First  Sunday  School  Célébration. 
**Afler  pablic  service/'  says  Mr.  Raikes,  **a  collection  for  the  beneât  of  the  institution» 
was  made  at  the  doors  of  the  church.  My  astonishmeuc  was  great  indeed,  when  I 
fonnd  that'  the  sum  was  not  lt:S8  tiian  fifly-seven  poands/'  Something  over  two  hun- 
dred and  fiity  dollars.    Ibid.     pp.  I3tf,  158. 

1*  In  17^2  they  voted  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  to  be  laid  out  in  small  moral  books,  to^ 
be  lent  to  the  scholars  or  given  as  premiums  to  the  most  deserving.  In  this  they  seem 
also  to  hâve  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Raikes,  who  says,  in  the  lettcr  aiready 
qooted:  '*Âs  mv  profession  is  that  of  a  printer,  l  hâve  printed  a  little  book,  which  I 
giveamongst  them;  and  some  friends  of  mine,  subscribers  to  the  Society  for  promet- 
ing  Christian  Knowledge,  sometimes  make  me  a  présent  of  a  parcel  of  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments, etc.,  which  I  distribute  as  rewards  to  the  deserving.**  In  a  letter  of  later  date, 
1787,  he  says:  **To  those  chiidren  who  distinguish  themselves  as  examples  of  diligence, 
quietness  in  beliaviour,  observance  of  order,  kindness  to  their  companions,  etc.,  etc.,  I 
give  some  little  token  ol  regard, — ^as  a  pair  o*"  shoes,  if  they  are  barefooted  ;  and  some 
who  are  verj'  bare  of  apparel,  I  clothe.  This  I  bave  been  enabled  to  do,  in  many 
instances,  through  the  libéral  support  given  me  by  my  brothers  in  the  city."  Ibid. 
pp.  141,  146.  206. 

i<  Ibid.  p.  206.  Âfler  the  abandon  ment  of  thèse  schools  in  1816,  the  ladiei  of  the 
First  Universalist  church  ''favonible  to  the  establishment  of  a  Sunday  school  for  female 
chiidren  at  the  Universalist  chuich,"  organized  in  October,  "The  Female  Universal- 
ist Sunday  School  Society  for  the  religions  and  moral  instruction  of  chiidren."  In 
December,  they  also  opened  a  maie  department.  By  membership  fées,  subscriptions, 
and  contributions,  they  raised  funds  for  shoes  and  other  articles  of  clothing  for  the 
acholars  whom  they  sought  out  among  the  poor  in  the  dark  lanet  and  alleys  of  the 
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The  first  Sundaj  school  in  Boston  was  commenced  April 
17th,  1791,  only  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  Sundaj 
school  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  "Columbian  Centinel,'*  of 
Wednesday,  April  20, 1791,  is  {he  following  announcement  : 
*'A  Siinday  school  established  hjr  the  libéral  subscxiptîon  of  a 
immber  of  patriotîc  gentlemen  of  this  metropolis,  was  opened 
•on  Sandaj  last.  It  is  undor  the  direction  of  Mr.  Oliver  W. 
Lane,  and  embraces  in  its  object,  those  of  both  sexes,  under 
41  certain  jftge,  whose  habits  of  industry  or  other  causes,  debar 
from  instruction  on  week  days." 

Oliver  Wellington  Lane,  tlie  teacher  of  this  school,  was  the 
son  of  Captain  James  Lane,  of  Bedford,  Mass.,  nnd  was  liorn 
in  that  town,  Nov.  6th,  1752.  He  entcred  Harvard  Collège 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  was  graduated  thorefrom  in  1772. 
How  and  wlicre  hc  was  employcd  during  the  Revohitionary 
War,  the  writer  has  not  learned.  For  sevcral  years  before 
his  dcatli  whicli  took  place,  Nov.  3d,  1793,  he  was  the  teaclier 
of  a  school,  probably  a  private  school, — as  wo  find  no  accouut 
of  a  public  school  at  that  poriod  in  tliat  part  of  the  town, — 
in  what  was  then  called  West  Boston.  Very  likely  his  sdiool 
was  kept  at  his  résidence,  on  Staniford  street. 

What  branches  Mr.  Lane  taught,  we  are  not  able  to  say; 
but  the  instruction  at  that  time,  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, except  in  the  Latin  school,  was  meagre.  It  is  stated  that 
in  1781  the  books  in  use  "werc  only  and  exclusively  the  New 
Eugland  primer,  the  psalter,  the  Testament,  the  Bible,  with 
Dilworth's  spelling  book."  No  manual  for  arithmetic  was 
then  in  use  ;  the  sole  dependence  for  learning  its  rudiments 
was  the  master^s  ruies  and  sums  in  manuscript.  There  was 
no  text  book  of  geo^raphy,  nor  grammar.^    "Prior  to  1784, 

city,  until  at  length,  to  oamerons  were  tbe  candidates  for  admission,  and  so  low  the 
fiinds,  that  it  became  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  sobolars,  **oot  to  exceed  fifty*' 
in  each  départaient  The  dnties  of  the  teachers  were  thos  orescribed  :  **The  tutors 
shall  instruot  the  children  in  reading,  and  in  coramitting  to  memory  passages  of  Holy 
Writ.  They  shall  enjom  tbeir  freqaent  attendance  at  ohurch,  and  endeavor  to  lead 
them  in  the  path  of  virtne  by  pointing  out  the  happiness  attending  it,  and  the  fat«l 
efiects  and  mlsery  of  vice.'*  The  schools  continued  in  this  form  till  aboat  1826.  A 
century  of  Universalism,  etc.  By  Âbel  C.  Thomas,  1872.  pp.  135-188. 
»8  Pray's  History.    p.  196. 
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the  only  schools  to  which  girls  were  adoaitted"  [for  free 
instruction,  in  Boston,]  "were  kept  by  the  teacliers  of  the 
public  schools  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions. 
Thèse  schools  were  called  ^writing  schools  ;  '  and  although 
reading  and  spelling  were  taught  in  them,  this  instruction  was 
only  incidental,  bcing  carricd  on,  we  cannot  say  attended  to, 
while  tlio  tcachers  were  making  or  mending  pens  prcparatory 
to  the  regular  writing  lessons."  ^^ 

We  find  another  notice  of  Mr.  Lano's  Sunday  school  in  "A 
Topographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Boston,  179s." 
[By  Tlioinas  Pemberton]  : 

"Many  chiidren  are  kept  from  atlending  public  worship 
through  the  inability  of  their  parents  suitably  to  clothe  them  ; 
and  their  parents  not  being  able  to  keep  them  within  doors, 
they  repair  to  tlie  wliarves  and  alleys  to  recreate  tliemselves 
as  on  other  days,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  families  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  places,  and  profanation  of  the  day.  If 
Sunday  schools  were  instituted,  both  thèse  evils  miglit  be  pre- 
▼ented.  The  only  requisites  for  attending  the  scliools  are 
clean  hands  and  faces,  and  combcd  hair.^  The  master  or 
mistress  should  refuse  none  who  are  sent  to  them  ;  and  the 
School  Committee  might  appoint  such  hours  for  the  chiidren 
to  attend,  as  they  may  think  proper.  Portions  of  Scripture 
should  be  read  and  explained  by  the  preceptors  ;  the  Bible 
should  be  read  by  those  scliolars  who  can  rcad,  and  those  who 
cannot  should  be  taught  to  read.  A  Catechism  suitable  for 
their  âges  should  also  be  a  part  of  their  employment  at  thèse 
schools." 

After  speaking  of  the  success  of  such  a  plan  as  set  on  foot 
in   England,  by  Robert   Raikes,  and   saying   tliat  "in   1790 

19  Memoir  of  Caleb  Bingham.  By  William  B.  Fowle  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Educatûm,  Septeraber,  1868. 

»  Tliis  is  the  identical  condition  imposed  by  Mr.  Railces.  In  hls  letter  to  Col 
Townley,  be  said:  **Witb  regard  to  the  raies  adopted,  I  only  require  that  they  corne 
to  the  school  on  Sonday  as  clean  as  possible.  Many  were  at  first  deterred,  becaase 
they  wanted  décent  clothing;  bat  I  conld  not  ondertake  to  sapply  this  defect.  I 
argoe,  therefore,  if  you  can  loiter  aboat  withoot  shoes  and  in  a  ragged  coat,  you  may 
as  well  corne  to  school  and  leam  what  may  tend  to  yoar  good  in  that  garb.  I  reject 
none  on  that  footing.  Ail  that  I  require  are  clean  hands,  clean  face,  and  the  hair 
combed  ;  if  you  bave  no  clean  shirt,  come  in  what  you  hâve  on.  The  want  of  décent 
apparel  at  first,  kept  great  numbers  at  a  distance;  but  they  now  begin  to  grow  wiser, 
and  ail  are  pressing  to  leam.'*    Pray*s  History,  142. 
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[1791]  Sundaj  scliools  were  establislied  iu  Phîladelphia,"  he 
adds: 

"In  1791  some  patriotic  gentlemen  of  this  town  by  a  libéral 
subscription  enabled  the  late  Mr.  Oliver  Lane  to  open  a  Sun- 
day  scliool.  It  embraeed  in  its  objects  both  sexes  nnder  a 
certain  âge.  The  writer  hopes  sucli  an  establishment  will 
not  be  wholly  laid  aside  ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  continued  by 
voluntary  subscription,  tliat  the  public  will  take  it  into  con- 
sidération, as  perhaps  public  nioneys  cannot  be  approprîated 
to  a  more  use  fui  design. 

"It  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  that  many  poor  children 
are  employed  on  working  days  on  some  kind  of  labor  to 
assist  their  parents  in  supporting  tliem  ;  and  unless  some  pro- 
vision is  made  for  their  instruction  on  Sundays,  they  must  be 
wholly  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  éducation.  Many  of  their 
parents,  tliough  inclined,  are  incapable  of  instructing  them."^ 

We  liave  no  furtîier  information  with  regard  to  this  school. 
Where  its  sessions  were  held,  the  numbers  in  attendance,  its 
fate  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lane, — we  are  at  présent  ignorant 
concerning.  Tlie  foregoing  certainly  establishes  the  fact, 
however,  tliat  a  Sunday  school  was  in  existence  in  Boston 
twenty-one  years  carlier  than  is  generally  supposed. 

That  Mr.  Lane  was  a  Universalist,  is  equally  true.  He 
was  a  member  of  Rev.  John  Murray's  congrégation,  and  on 
the  organization  of  the  church  în  February,  1791,  was  elected 
one  of  the  deacons.  He  was  also  during  the  same  year,  and 
to  October,  1792,  joined  with  George  Richards,  tlien  a  layman 
in  tlie  same  churcl),  in  the  compilation  of  a  collection  of 
hymns  for  tlie  use  of  that  congrégation.^ 

Tlie  Installation  of  Rev.  John  Murray,  as  pastor  of  tlie  First 
Universalist  clmrch  in  Boston,  October  23, 1798  was  conducted 

21  Collections  of  the  Massachunctts  Hlstorlcal  Society,  for  the  year  17»4  Vol,  HI.» 
p.  267. 

^  "Psalms  HymnH  and  Spiritual  Songs:  Selected  and  Original.  Designed  for  the 
use  of  the  Church  Univcrsal,  in  public  and  private  dévotion. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  on  Earth 

Peace  and  Good  Will  towards  Men.— rAe  Song  of  AngeU. 

One  Song  employs  ail  nations,  and  ail  cry, 

Worthy  the  Latnb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us. — Cowper. 

Printed  at  Boston,  by  J.  Thomas  and  E.  T.  Andrews.  Fanst*s  Statue,  Na  45, 
Newbury  street    MDCCXCII."     12  mo.  pp.  267  and  Index. 
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by  Deacon  Lanc.  His  death  occurred  only  a  few  days  after  ; 
the  foUowing  notice  appearing  in  the  Centinel  of  November  6, 
1793  ^  "In  thîs  town,  Mr.  Oliver  Wellington  Lane,  Preceptor 
of  tlie  school  at  West  Boston,  and  onc  of  the  deacons  of  ihe 
First  Universalist  church,  Aet.  42.  The  religions  society  in 
which  he  had  attained  unto  a  good  degree,  hâve  met  witli 
an  afflictive  bereavement  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lane.  The 
€ivil  commnnity,  of  wliich  he  was  a  valuable  and  useful  mem- 
ber,  will  long  regret  the  loss  of  an  excellent  Preceptor, 
whose  modes  of  instruction  gained  him  the  conficëncc  of  the 
parent,  and  won  the  affections  of  the  child.  A  widow, — a 
widow  indeed,  whose  husband  is  dead, — and  six  small  children, 
îament  tlie  kindest  of  husbands  and  the  best  of  fathers.  Mr. 
Lane's  funeral  will  move  from  his  late  dwelling-house  at  West 
Boston  this  afternoon  at  half-past  three  o'clock.  The  church, 
congrégation  and  society,  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend. 
The  pupils  of  the  now  departed  are  requested  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  regard  ;  and  ail  the  relatives  and  numerous  friends 
of  the  deceased,  are  called  to  the  house  of  mourning.*' 

On  the  head-stoue  at  his  grave  in  the  Old  Granary  Burying 
Ground,  is  the  foUowing  inscription  :  "Beneath  this  spot  re- 
poses tlie  mortal  part  of  Oliver  W.  Lane,  Jun'r,  Deacon  of 
the  Universalist  church  in  Boston,  Obt.  Nov.  8d,  1793,  aged 
42  years.  In  whom  was  United  the  Real  Christian,  the  Ac- 
complislied  Gentleman,  and  Unrivalled  Preceptor." 

Why  he  is  called  "junior,"  in  tins  inscription  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture.  It  is  evidenrty  a  mistake,  as  the  writer 
bas  liis  autograph  appended  to  several  lettei*s  and  other  docu- 
ments, and  in  no  instance  does  he  use  it.  Tlie  records  of 
Harvard  Collège  also  show  1ns  parentage  as  before  stated. 

The  object  of  this  paper  has  been  to  adduce  the  proofs  that 
Townsend,  Rush,  and  Lane,  sustain  the  samo  relation  to  Sun- 
day  schools  in  America  that  Robert  Raikes  sustained  to  them 
in  England  and  throughout  Europe.  If  they  were  not  the  first 
to  employ  them  in  instructing  children  on  this  continent,  as 
probably  they  wero  not,  it  is  certain  that  continuons  effort  in 
this  direction,  dates  from  their  work  in  1790  and  1791. 
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Article  XXIX. 
Etemal  Regret, 

Therb  is  an  opinion  carrent  among  manj  at  the  présent 
time,  tliat  one  must  forever  regret  the  sin  he  bas  coracnitted 
The  past  it  is  said  is  unchangeable  and  irrévocable.  A  thing 
onco  donc  is  done  forever.  No  act  of  our  lives  can  ever  be 
recalled.  A  sinful  act  produces  regret,  and  as  that  act  can 
never  be  recalled  or  changed,  ît  must  produce  regret  forever. 
Regret  is  pain,  therefore,  there  will  be  pain  in  the  universc 
forever. 

Tins  may  be  regarded  as  the  central  objection  to  the  theorj 
that  there  can  be  nothing  to  cause  "pain  when  the  great  plaa 
of  the  universe  shall  be  fuUy  executed."  Jt  is  put  forth  in 
the  interest  of  the  doctrine  of  endiess  suffering.  It  raaj  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  new  would-be 
scientific  orthodoxy.  This  orthodoxy  in  order  to  root  itself 
in  the  very  nature  of  tliings,  bases  its  doctrine  of  endiess 
suffering  on  the  unchangeableness  of  the  past  as  an  immu- 
table foundation.  It  is  on  the  rock  hère,  it  supposes.  Noth- 
ing can  drive  it  from  this  position. 

Joseph  Cook  élaborâtes  this  position  after  the  foUowing 
manner.  de  is  arguing  against  the  doctrine  that  when  the 
plan  of  the  universe  is  fuUy  executed,  when  God's  purpose  in 
the  création  and  salvation  of  man  is  fully  accomplished,  there 
will  be  no  sucli  tliing  as  pain  or  imperfection  in  the  universe. 
He  says, — 

"So  you  admit  that  the  past  is  irréversible  ?  I  hope  you  do; 
certainly  I  do.  Very  well  ;  if  tlie  pasl  is  irréversible,  there- 
are  some  six  thousand  years  at  least  during  which  not  a  few 
men  hâve  done,  what  conscience  proclaims  ought  not  to  hâve 
been  done.  Oentlemen,  that  record  is  to  last,  is  it  not  ?  Oh 
no  !  Oh  no  !  It  would  be  against  tlie  deepest  of  the  libéral 
instincts  to  suppose  that  anything  that  can  cause  regret  and 
pain  will  be  in  existence  when  the  great  plan  of  tlie  universe 
bas  been  fully  executed.  What!  a  record  having  in  it  ail  the 
Neros  and   Oaligulas,  ail  the   perjuries   and   leprosies  and 
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butcheries  of  ail  time.  aud  e^isting  there  as  a  tliing  tliat 
ought  not  to  hâve  beeu — a  record  irréversible  and  inerasable 
— and  yet  this  give  no  regret  to  consciences  looking  back 
upon  it,  even  if  they  are  purified  ones  ?  Gentlemen,  thera 
will  be  forever  in  the  universe  a  record  of  every  sin  that 
bas  been  committed  in  it.  Tliore  will  be  forever  in  the  uni- 
verse regret  on  tlie  part  of  ail  consciences  in  the  universe 
that  sin  was  committed.  If  regret  is  pain,  there  will  be  pain 
in  the  universe  forever."  Again,  he  says,  ''I  believe  solemnly 
that  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  any  sin  which  I  outgrow. 
It  always  will  be  to  me  a  thîng  that  ought  not  to  hâve  been  ^ 
and  my  future  will  hâve  rays  of  bliss  taken  oflf  of  it  by  every 
sin  I  hâve  committed  ;  and  that  will  be  true  no  matter  what 
God  does  for  me."     (Orthodoxy,  pp.  16-1  f.) 

This  is  a  clear,  straight-forward  statement  and  endorsement 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  regret.  It  lias  the  merit  of  being 
brave  and  unflinching.  Its  author  accepts  ail  the  conséquen- 
ces of  his  theory.  He  expects  to  suffer  regret  to  ail  éternité 
for  the  sins  he  has  committed.  So  far  as  clearness  of  state* 
ment  is  concerned,  it  is  ail  that  can  be  desired,  but  it  doea 
not  make  the  doctrine  any  more  worthy  of  belief.  It  help» 
to  get  the  matter  clearly  before  us,  but  it  does  not  add  any- 
thing  to  its  credibility.  Having  however,  the  matter  so 
clearly  stated,  it  will  help  us  in  our  proposed  critical  exami- 
nation  of  it. 

It  will  be  seen,  first  of  ail  that  this  position  is  taken  ni  the 
interest  of  endless  punishment.  It  is  put  forward  to  show 
how  unreasonable  is  the  hope  of  final  perfection  for  our  race, 
and  to  get  a  base  of  opération  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
endless  suffering.  Admit  the  truth  of  this  position  and  such 
suffering  is  possible,  if  not  very  probable.  We  cannot  say 
that  in  God*8  universe  there  can  be  no  such  tliing  as  abso- 
lutely  endless  evil.  For  hère  is  regret  for  past  sins  which  i& 
an  evîl,  and  which  according  to  this  teaching  may — nay  must 
last  forever.  But  if  this  evil  lasts  forever,  then  vefy  much 
greater  evils  may. 

This  is  the  rcason  why  this  position  is  so  positively  taken 
and  80  stoutly  argued.  It  is  to  get  a  foothold,  outside  of  the 
Bible,  for  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment.     It  has  come 
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to  be  soeu  pretty  clearly  that  it  wîll  no  longer  do  lo  rest  this 
doctrine  exclusively  on  the  Scriptures.  The  crîtical  exami- 
uation  of  the  sacred  text  upou  this  point  has  become  so  thor- 
ou;^h  and  complète,  that  it  alone  can  no  longer  support  this 
sentiment.  It  must  get  help  from  some  other  source,  or  be 
given  up.  The  position  we  are  considering  is  an  attempt  to 
get  this  help.  It  is  an  efifort  to  find  a  standing  place  for  this 
doctrine  in  reason  and  philosophy,  to  get  under  it  one  real 
fact  of  expérience. 

As  Mr.  Gook  more  than  intimated,  it  is  an  attempt  to  throw 
across  the  great  chasm  a  thread  of  truth  sufficiently  strong 
to  carry  over  a  cable  that  will  finally  hold  the  weight  of  this 
tremendous  dogma.  Once  admit  that  we  shall  forever  regret 
the  sin  we  hâve  committed,  and  the  gulf  is  spanned  with  a 
thread  woven  from  the  facts  of  expérience,  by  the  aid  of 
which  a  cable  can  be  laid  on  which  this  doctrine  may  securely 
rest. .  The  past  beiug  irréversible,  its  record  will  stand,  aud 
if  the  sight  of  that  record,  so  far  as  it  is  sinful,  causes  pain 
forever,  then  Universalism,  it  is  thought,  is  not  only  driven  to 
the  wall,  but  the  doctrine  of  endless  suifering  placed  upou  a 
sure  foundation.  Let  us  see  how  much  of  this  is  tnie.  Let 
us  admit  tlie  soundnesss  of  the  position  that  past  sins  must 
ever  cause  sorrow,  and  see  what  ioUows,  see  if  it  will  accom- 
plish  what  is  expected  of  it. 

This  position  being  sound,  no  such  heaven  is  possible  to 
our  race  as  Universalism  contemplâtes.  If  every  one  must 
regret  to  ail  eternity  tlie  sin  he  has  committed,  then  a  heaven 
of  perfect,  undiminished  happiness  for  our  race  is  clearly  out 
of  the  question,  and  our  hope  of  perfect  peace  and  unalloyed 
bliss  for  ail  mon  is  baseless. 

But  such  a  heaven  is  not  only  impossible  to  ail  men  it  is 
impossible  to  any  man.  No  soûl  tliat  has  once  sinned  can 
6ver  be  porfectly  happy,  for  it  will  regret  forever  that  sin  and 
that  regret  will  diminish  its  happiness.  This  Mr.  Cook 
admits.  He  solemnly  déclares  that  lie  believes  that  rays  of 
bliss  will  be  taken  from  his  future  for  every  sin  that  he  com- 
mits.     Gonsequently  no  soûl  that  has  sinned  in  this  world 
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wîll  evcr  be  perfectly  happy  in  the  next.  It  may  enjoy  luuch, 
but  it  never  can  be  at  peace  witli  its  past  life.  Its  heaveu 
will  be  forever  diminislied  by  so  much  as  it  sorrows  for  its 
past  sin. 

We  hâve  tiierèfore,  the  position^ we  are  considering  being 
Sound,  the  astounding  conclusion  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thiiig  as  a  perfect  heaven  in  God's  universe.  No  soûl  will 
ever  enjoy  as  much  as  though  it  had  never  sinned.  Man's 
sin  will  ever  mar  the  harmony  and  peace  of  création.  The 
saints  in  heaven,  even,  will  forever  suffer  the  conséquences  of 
their  own  sins.  And  this,  notwithstanding  ail  that  God  has 
done  or  ever  will  do  for  them,  notwithstanding  ail  that  He 
has  done  to  save  the  world,  notwithstanding  he  has  sacrificed 
his  own  Son  to  redeeni  from  sin,  yet  man,  though  he  believe 
ou  that  Son  with  ail  his  heart  and  foUow  him  to  the  last  step 
in  obédience,  never  can  get  rid  of  the  conséquences  of  his 
own  guilt,  never  outgrow  the  regret  of  his  own  transgression. 

How  strange  that  men  in  trying  to  destroy  the  world's 
hope,  are  willing  to  shipwreck  tlieir  own  !  How  strange  that 
in  their  eagerness  to  find  holes  in  their  neighbor's  arnior  they 
should  uncover  theniselres  !  How  strange  that  a  man  should 
be  so  eager  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  endless  sin  and  sufier 
ing,  that  he  is  even  willing  to  steal  a  portion  of  heaven  out 
of  which  to  manufacture  his  hell!  Surelythis  is  the  spirit 
of  controversy  run  mad. 

But  unfortunately  tliis  position  does  not  support  the  doc- 
trine after  ail.  Admitting  that  it  destroys  the  hope  of  a  per- 
fect heaveu  for  ail  by  making  way  with  this  hope  for  any,  it 
does  not  establish  the  doctrine  of  perfect  misery  for  any.  If 
it  fails  of  getting  any  body  into  a  perfect  heaven,  it  just  as 
signally  fails  of  getting  any  one  into  a  perfect  hell.  For 
aught  this  argument  says  to  the  contra ry,  every  soûl  in  the 
end,  may  enjoy  ail  it  is  capable  of  enjoying.  God  may  do 
the  best  he  can  for  every  soûl  he  has  created.  He  may  not, 
on  account  of  sin,  be  able  to  raise  any  soûl  to  perfect  happi- 
ness,  but  he  may  raise  every  one  to  ail  the  happiness  possible 
to  him. 
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No  one  may  be  as  bicssed  as  he  would  hâve  been,  if  lie  had 
not  siiined,  but  every  oiie  may  be  as  blessed  as  is  possible  con- 
sidering  bis  sin.  Into  tbis  imperfect  heaveii  ail  may  at  last 
go,  for  if  one  can  bave  tbis  beaveii,  tbeii  ail  eaii.  If  Mr.  Cook 
bimself  can  reaeb  tbis  point,  tbcn  ail  otber  men  can.  His 
argument  does  not  testify  to  tbe  contrary.  It  does  not  dcny 
tbe  possibiîity  of  sucb  a  beavcn  for  ail  men.  Clearly  tbeii 
tbis  position  is  unfortunato  for  its  advocates.  It  will  not 
serve  tbeir  purpose.  It  diminisbes  tlio  joys  of  tbe  blesl  witli- 
out  ensuring  tbe  misery  of  tbe  ctirsed.  It  refuses  to  give  any 
substantial  support  to  tbe  doctrine  wbicb  tbey  would  build 
upon  it.  It  may  be  a  tbread  of  trutb,*but  it  will  not  support 
a  cable  strong  enougb  to  sustain  tiie  doctrine  of  eternal  woe. 
A  bell  of  perfect  misery  cannot  be  bung  tbereupon. 

Tbe  assumption  on  wbicb  tbis  position  is  grounded  is  tbe  irre- 
versibility  of  tbo  past.  Tbe  man  wbo  bas  once  sinned,  there- 
fore,  can  never  cbange  tbat  sin.  It  will  stand  against  him 
forever.  And  as  tbat  act  causes  regret,  so  be  will  forever 
suffer  regret.  But  does  tbis  follow  ?  Admit  tbat  tbe  past  is 
uncbangeable  as  to  its  facts.  Doubtless  tbis  is  true.  A  rec^ 
ord  once  made  can  never  be  cbanged  as  to  its  facts,  but  does 
it  follow  tbat  it  can  never  be  as  to  its  eflects  ?  Because  tbe 
past  is  irrevei*sible  does  it  follow  tbat  tbe  effect  or  influence 
of  tbat  past  must  evcr  be  tbe  same  ? 

Tbe  pioneers  of  tbis  new  country  bave  suffered  many  a  hard 
sbip.  Tbey  know  wbat  want  and  privation,  and  struggle  for 
existence,  and  borne  sickness  mean,  and  tbe  record  of  ail  tbese 
trials  can  never  be  offaced.  But  well-boused  on  tbeir  fine 
farms,  and  surrounded  witb  every  comfort,  are  tbey  suffering 
from  tbese  tbings  still  ?  Visit  one  of  tbem  and  will  you  find 
him  in  tears  over  tbe  bardsbips  of  bis  pîoneer  life? 

Nay,  be  will  recount  tbose  bardsbips  witb  joy.  Hc  will 
tell  you  of  bis  trials  and  struggles  and  vi^tories  witb  glow'ing 
satisfaction.  Tbe  witcbery  of  recollection  transforma  tbo 
past.  Distance  lends  encbantment  to  tbe  view.  Wbat  was 
bitterness  in  tbe  expérience  bas  become  sueetness  in  tbe 
memory.     Tbe  sorrows  of  tbe  early  tinie  bave  become  tbe 
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joys  of  riponed  âge.  Not  one  of  those  trials  or  sorrows 
would  be  parted  with  for  worlds.  They  hâve  becorae  glitter- 
ing  jewels  in  the  crown  of  him  who  so  worthily  bore  them. 
The  past  thereforo,  though  irrévocable  as  to  îts  facts,  is  not 
unchangeable  in  its  effects.  Tiie  record  cannot  be  changed, 
but  the  influence  of  that  record  or  our  relation  thereto  maj  be. 

Just  hère  is  the  defect  in  the  logic  of  this  position.  It 
jumps  to  its  conclusion.  Âffirming  that  an  act  of  sin  caus- 
ing  regret,  as  it  docs,  must  stand,  it  concludes  that  that 
regret  must  ever  be  the  same  because  the  fact  cannot  be 
«erased 

But  this  we  see  is  a  non-sequitur.  The  rea^rd  may  reinain 
unchanged,  but  the  influence  of  that  record  upon  us  in  after 
years  inay  he  very  différent  from  what  it  was  in  the  beginnîng. 
This  the  illustration  makes  very  évident.  It  clearly  shows 
that  the  immutability  of  the  past  does  not  ensure  the  immu- 
tability  of  the  influence  of  the  past. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  illustration  is  not  conclusive, 
because  it  does  not  include  sin.  Tlio  position  we  are  consid- 
€ring  is  taken  only  in  the  matter  of  sin.  It  is  only  when  we 
sin  that -the  influence  of  the  past  is  unchangeable.  As  we 
look  back  upon  other  acts  or  expériences  of  our  lives,  tlieir 
influence  upon  us  may  change,  but  not  in  the  case  of  sin.  No 
matter  how  far  away  from  it  we  may  be,  or  how  sincère  our 
repentance,  or  sweet  our  forgiveness,  that  act  standing  there 
in  our  memory,  must  forever  cause  regret.  It  must  forcver 
•cause  the  sorrowful  wish  that  it  had  not  been.  It  can  never 
«uggest  anything  but  pain. 

This  is  the  position  taken,  and  it  is  taken  only  in  the  case 
of  sin.  But  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  sin  ?  Is  it  true  that 
our  sin  fui  deeds  ever  haunt  us  with  sorrow?  Is  their  influ- 
-ence  upon  our  happiness  ever  the  same  ? 

Clearly  it  is  not  the  same  in  strength.  It  changes  at  least 
in  degree.  As  the  years  roU  by  it  ceases  to  cause  such  deep 
regret.  A  deed  of  wickedness  that  at  first  caused  very  keen 
and  sharp  pain,  cornes  after  a  while  to  cause  very  Itttle. 
Through  repentance  and  an  earnest  endeavor  to  repair  the 
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evil  we  hâve  done,  the  stîng  of  regret  gradually  dies  out  of 
our  hearts.  We  outgrow  it,  as  we  say.  Tliis  ail  know  to  be 
true.  We  ail  know  by  our  own  expérience  that  the  regret 
we  now  feel  for  the  sins  we  committed  long  ago,  and  repented 
of,  is  not  so  keen  and  dîstressing  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 
And,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  we  hâve  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  time  it  will  utterly  disappear.  Having  gradu- 
ally diminished,  we  may  justly  coQclude  that  soniewhere  in 
eternity  it  will  fade  out  forever.  The  influence  of  our  past 
sins  therefore  is  not  unchangeable  in  degree. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  the  influence  of  our  sins  sometimes 
changes  its  charader,  so  tlmt  as  we  look  back  upon  them  they 
suggest  to  us,  not  sorrow,  but  great  love  and  gratitude? 
Look  back  along  the  line  of  your  life,  Reader,  and  see  if  you 
bave  not  done  evil  deeds  that,  as  you  recall  them  now,  sug- 
gest something  beside  regret,  the  thought  of  which  touches 
your  soûl  with  a  strange,  indescribable  joy  There  are  your 
parents,  for  instance.  Many  a  lime  you  disobeyed  tiieir  corn- 
mands.  At  that  particular  time  you  sinned  against  them 
grievously.  But  they  with  loving  faithfulness  made  you  feel, 
very  keenly  their  displeasure.  Punishment  followed  quickly 
on  the  heels  of  transgression,  and  tlie  hand  was  never  taken 
off  until  repentance  had  done  its  perfect  work.  Then  came 
the  blessed  and  joyful  restoration  of  forgiveness.  The  won- 
drous  love  of  those  parents  flooded  your  soûl  ;  you  were  taken 
back  to  their  l>osoms  and  treated  as  thougli  you  never  had 
sinned,  and  in  some  way  the  bonds  of  affection  seemed  to 
bind  you  ail  into  a  doser,  more  holy  and  blessed  union  than 
ever  before. 

As  you  look  back  on  that  expérience  now  what  feelings  are 
stîrred  in  the  soûl?  What  deep  émotion  sweeps  through 
your  heart  ?  Is  it  regret  for  your  disobedience  ?  Is  it  sorrow 
for  your  sin  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  a  feeling  of  suprême  gratitude 
for  the  loving  faithfulness  of  thèse  parents  ?  Does  not  the 
memory  of  their  forgiving  love  banish  ail  other  thoughtsî 
Does  not  the  recollection  of  the  sweetness  of  that  reconcilia- 
tion extract  the  bitterness  from  the  thought  of  sin  ?     As  this 
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great  flood  tide  of  feeling  sweeps  over  your  soûl,  does  your 
thought  rest  for  a  moment  on  the  act  of  disobedience  ?  Does 
it  not  ail  concentrate  on  that  forgiving  love  ?  And  does  not 
tins  thought  awaken  such  holy  émotions  of  love  and  gratitude 
that  ail  that  is  painful  is  swept  from  the  heart  ?  Has  not  the 
bitterness  of  that  expérience  turned  to  sweetness  in  the  mom- 
ory  ?  Would  you  blot  ont  that  chapter  from  your  history  if 
you  could  ?  Do  you  now  wish  it  had  been  différent  ?  In  this 
expérience  did  you  not  receive  a  révélation  of  a  depth  of  love 
in  those  parents'  hearts,  that  you  could  not  hâve  received  in 
any  other  way,  and  which  you  would  not  part  with  for  worlds  ? 
And  does  not  this  love  î^hiten  every  spot  in  your  record  of 
that  event?  Does  it  not  transmute  and  transform  the  whole 
expérience  into  a  sacred  and  holy  joy  ? 

Dr.  Bushnell  relates  an  incident  that  may  illustrate  the 
transforming  power  of  this  forgiving  love. 

"A  noted  English  preacher,  travcling  on  horseback  in  the 
country,  is  stopped  by  a  foot-pad  demanding  his  money. 
Asking,  'Will  you  let  me  pray  V  he  immediately  descends 
and  begins  a  prayer.  It  is  fervcntly  made  for  both  parties, 
and  begins  to  be  answered  by  a  thought  occurrent  that  con- 
tains  the  answer  ;  an  answer  that  makes  heavy  cost  for  him 
and  mortgages  much  that  is  most  precious  in  life's  comforts 
to  the  robber.  Rising  to  his  feet,  he  questions  how  a  lifê  so 
unjust  and  wicked  was  begun  ;  charg«^s  it  kindly  to  some  sor- 
rowful  defect  of  nature,  some  atmosphère  of  bad  example. 

"Still  the  wrong  and  danger  of  it  are  none  the  less,  for  it 
is  clearly,  a  life  that  is  both  against  God  and  against  society. 
*Come,  now,'  he  says,  'let  me  offer  you  something  better.* 
'Go  home  with  me  and  take  employment  in  ray  service.  I 
will  see  that  no  human  being,  not  cven  my  family  shall  know 
of  this  affair  as  long  as  we  live.'  Accepting  the  offer  the  man 
took  service  with  his  benefactor,  and  his  crime  was  never 
known  till  it  was  reported  in  a  voluntary  confession  from  his 
own  lips,  on  the  day  of  his  master's  funoral."  ^ 

Now  what  was  the  overpowering,  all-subduing,  soul-filling 
émotion  that  iilled  the  heart  of  this  man,  as  he  stood  in  tears 
over  his  master's  grave  ?     Was  it  regret  for  his  sin  ?    Did  he 

1  ForgiVeness  and  Law.    Page  46. 
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weep  in  sorrow  that  once  lie  atterapted  to  rob  so  good  a  man  ? 
Nay,  it  was  the  feeling  of  gratitude  for  that  wondrous  love 
wliicli  in  forgiving  liîm,  had  savcd  liîm.  The  thought  of  the 
goodness  of  his  benefactor  melted  hiin  to  tears  of  joy  and 
swept  from  his  naind  ail  other  thoughts,  and  transmuted 
-whatsoever  was  bitter  in  his  expérience  into  the  sweetness  of 
A  holy  and  ever  increasing  thankfuhiess  and  joy. 

Surely  thîs  transforming  and  transfiguring  power  is  of  the 
Tery  essence  of  Christiani^y,  is  the  "promise  and  potency"  of 
the  gospel.  The  man  who  does  not  see  it,  knows  not  the 
heart  of  God  in  Jésus  Ciirist,  sees  not  the  inwardness  ot  the 
Almighty  in  the  Son  of  rédemption.  .The  voice  of  Scrîpture 
is,  "  Though  your  ains  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow^  though  they  be  red  like  crimson  they  shall  be  as  wooL" 
How  can  tins  be  if  our  sins  shall  foUow  us  with  regret  for- 
ever  ?  How  can  thèse  words  be  true  if  through  ail  eternity 
wa  shall  mourn  the  sins  oi  time  ?  How  can  thèse  sins  be 
whitcned  in  our  memory  if  the  black  spots  they  make  will  be 
Wack  forever  ?  Surely  hère  is  the  promise  of  a  transforming 
and  transfiguring  power  that  shall  clothe  the  soûl  in  the  wliite 
robes  of  purity,  and  tnrn  their  sorrow  into  joy. 

And  bas  not  Christianity  that  power  ?  Has  not  the  retri- 
butive  and  forgiving  love  of  God,  as  revealed  in  Jésus  Christ, 
just  this  strange  and  marvellous  potency?  Look  at  the 
Cross.  What  does  that  say  to  us  on  this  point  ?  Is  the  cross 
the  same  to-day  that  it  was  before  Jésus  hung  thereupon  ? 
Does  it  speak  to  us  only  of  man's  sin  and  cruelty,  and  cause 
us  to  weep  with  sorrow  and  anguish  ?  Not  a  thought  of 
what  it  once  was  comes  to  our  minds  as  we  contemplate  it. 
AH  the  darkness,  error  and  sin  for  which  it  once  stood,  are 
gone  forever.  The  cross  is  transfigured.  God  touched  ît 
with  his  forgiving  love  and  it  shines  now  with  celestial  glory. 
It  is  henceforth  the  symbol  of  our  holy  religion,  because  it 
tells  us  of  that  marvellous  grâce  that  olots  oat  our  sins  for- 
ever. 

The  hîstory  of  that  cross  is  the  history  of  every  soûl  re- 
deemed.     Its  sins  are  transfigured  even  as  the  cross  is  trans- 
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figured  in  the  eye  of  a  Christian.  They  speak  u6  more  of 
regret  and  rétribution,  but  of  forgiveness  and  love.  Say 
what  we  will,  acoonnt  for  it  as  we  may,  there  is  in  this  won- 
drous  love  of  God,  that  which  lies  beneath  ail  our  expérience 
of  rédemption  and  reconciliation,  and  which  works  in  a,nd 
through  ail  just  this  transforming  and  transiiguring  change. 
In  that  love  our  sins  are  washed  away.  In  that  love  onr  ser- 
re w  is  turned  to  joy.  In  that  love  there  is  a  sweetness  that 
net  even  the  bitterness  of  regret  can  witlistànd. 

AU  this  talk  of  eternal  regret  therefore  is  without  founda- 
tion.  It  is  heathenism  and  not  Ghristianity,  and  is  put  forth 
to  sustain  a  "dying  belief."  The  record  of  the  world's  sia 
will  stand  as  to  its  facts,  but  be  transformed  as  to  its  effects. 
It  will  serve  as  but  the  background  of  redeeming  love.  It. 
will  open  to  us  that  fountain  of  infinité  grâce,-  which,  without 
it,  never  would  hâve  been  uncovered,  and  through  the  cleans- 
ing  waters  of  which  ail  soûls  will  at  last  be  washed  clean,. 
put  on  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
forever. 


Article  XXX. 
Oiher   World  Order. 


Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  hdf  séAt  is  in  the.bosom  of*  God, 
her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  ivorld  ;  ail  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage, 

the  verj  least  as  feeling  her  care,  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power. 

Richard  Hooker, 

We  assume  in  the  outset,  and  without  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
that  there  is  a  spirit-world  ;  a  place  of  résidence  for  men, 
women  and  children,  who  go  from  this  world  thither  through 
ihe  gateway  of  death.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is  to  as- 
certain,  so  far  as  may  be  ascertained  by  the  inptrumentalîty  of 
reason  and  révélation,  the  social  condition  of  that  world,  the 
method  of  distribution  of  its  vast  populations,  and  the  order 
that  is  there  established  and  maintained. 
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We  sliall  ii6t  pause  hère  to  discoss  with  the  sceptic  tlie  prac- 
tical  utility  of  such  inquiry.  Enoufçli  that  the  spirit-world  is 
to  be  our  future  dwelling-place,  and  that  cominon  sensé  dic- 
tâtes that,  at  least,  we  enc^eavor  to  know  something  about  it. 
A  knowledge  of  our  whereabouts,  of  the  character  of  the 
coast  we  are  approaching,  and  of  the  country  we  must  soon 
enter,  is  neeessary  to  induce  reasonaole  précaution,  and  assure 
us  with  regard  to  final  results.  Undoubtedly  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant  to  be  caught  on  the  Grand  Banks  in  a  fog,  with  a  dreadful 
uncertainty  touching  icebergs  and  the  précise  vicinity  of  the 
coast.  We  are  not  by  nature  agnostics.  We  know,  cannot 
help  knowing,  and  hâve  an  insatiable  désire  to  know.  We 
are  voyagera  on  an  unknown  sea  ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  ask 
ing,  —  Is  the  port  to  which  we  are  consigned  in  ^'  a  land  that 
eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  or  does  it  *^  âow  with  milk 
and  honey  "  ?  or  bas  it  some  features  of  reseinblance  to  the 
fine  old  world  we  are  leaving  behind  ?  Obviously,  our  mental 
satisfaction,  and  présent  contentment,  in  great  measure  dépend 
upon  the  answer  we  give  to  thèse  questions.  The  spirit- 
world  may  be  a  very  beautiful  world,  diversified  with  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  and  supplied  with  every  appliance  to  gratify 
the  taste  and  expand  the  mind  ;  but  of  what  avail  beautiful 
scenery  and  appliances  for  œsthetic  and  mental  culture,  if  its 
social  conditions  be  uncongenial  ?  It  may  afford  every  con- 
ceivable  means  of  personal  enjoyment  ;  but  of  what  avail 
means  of  personal  enjoyment  if  there  we  fail  to  meet  and 
know  our  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  our  chiidren  and  our 
cherished  friends  ?  If  we  shall  realize  that  they  are  not  only 
lost  to  us  forever,  but  forever  unspeakably  wretched,  of  what 
avail  white  robes,  golden  crowns  and  a  retinue  of  people  in 
whom  we  had  no  earthly  interest,  and  with  whom  we  were 
not  even  acquainted  ?  Beyond  question,  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  an  immortal  being  to  be  indiffèrent,  or  to  afiéct 
indifférence  to  the  social  condition  of  our  after-deatb  home. 
Let  us  begin  our  inquiry.  We  hold  the  foUowing  proposition 
to  be  self-evident  : 

I.    Ail   who  enter  the  spirit-world  are  not  immediately 
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after  death  equallj  developed  intôllectuallj  and  spiritually, 
nor  equally  holy  and  happy. 

Yariety  and  diversitj  are  established  and  uniform  laws. 
The  dîversîty  of  parentage.  the  infinité  variety  of  soûls,  the 
manifold  degrees  of  development  and  culture,  imply  that 
thèse  laws  are  not  only  exterior,  but  interior  conditions  that 
are  irréversible  and  ineradicable.  They  inhere  in  the  consti- 
tution of  thiugs.  The  télescope  and  microscope  report  their 
présence,  not  only  in  the  largest  aggregations  of  matter,  but 
also  in  the  minutest  particles.  The  manifestations  and  forms 
of  life,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  the  scale,  disclose  no 
exception.  Are  we  not  justified,  therefore,  on  grounds  ot 
strictly  scientific  déduction,  in  concluding  that  beyond  our 
rnortal  ken  there  is  no  exception,  even  to  the  uttermost  limita  ? 
If  the  reverse  of  this  be  true  ;  if  variety  and  diversity  are  not 
a  part  of  the  constitution  of  things  ;  if  ail  be  equally  devel- 
oped, and  in  ail  other  respects  equal  after  death,  not  only  is 
the  spirit-world,  socially,  a  dead  level,  but  practically,  so  far 
as  our  future  life  is  concerned,  a  good  life  hère  goes  for  noth- 
ing  ;  and  we  may  well  say  with  the  voluptuary,  *^  Let  us  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die  !  "  Do  bad,  or  do 
well  ;  know  something,  or  know  nothin^  ;  it  will  be  ail  the 
same  by  and  by  !  For  the  présent  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  there 
is  no  danger  that  such  a  godless  philosophy  of  life,  hère  and 
hereafter,  and  an  ignorance  of  facts  so  dense,  will  obtain  auy 
considérable  foUowing.  Practically  the  world  is  too  active, 
too  wide-awake,  and  too  earnest  to  be  thus  misled.  It  will 
never  give  up  the  incentives  that  hâve  proven  so  eflfective  in 
its  mental  and  spiritual  growth.  Those  incentives,  whether 
near  or  far,  belong  to  the  future,  call  from  the  future,  and 
lead  into  the  future. 

n.  But  Bevelation  suppléments  the  testimony  of  nature 
and  reason,  and  assures  us  that  the  spirit-world  is  character- 
ized  by  great  variety  and  diversity  of  states. 

St.  Paul  treats  the  question  of  other  world  order  on  grounds 
purely  rational  ;  aided  by  great  spiritual  illumination.  To  the 
question,  *'  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  ''  he  answen  : 
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1.  ^'  That  which  tliou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die." 
Belore  the  germ  of  the  seed  can  be  developed  into  the  blade, 
the  stalk,  the  ear,  the  external  ooveriiig  of  the  germ  must 
burst  asunder  and  perish.  So,  too,  before  maii  can  be  '*'  quick- 
ened," or  developed  for  the  life  immortal,  hemust  be  released 
from  his  material  body  by  the  agency  of  death. 

2.  Furthermore  :  "  And  that  which  thon  sowest,  thou  sow- 
est not  the  body  that  shall  be."  The  grain  that  is  sown  is 
not  gathered  again.  The  farmer  leares  it  to  perish  in  the 
ground.  But  the  germ  and  the  species  to  which  it  belongs 
are  preserved,  and  in  due  time  re-appear  in  the  ripened  grain 
of  the  harvest.  The  material  body  once  laid  aside  is  never 
again  resumed,  '*  It  is  not  the  body  that  shall  be."  But  that 
which  gave  to  the  body  vitality,  motion  and  form,  is  preserved 
and  '^  clothed  upon  "  for  the  garner  immortal. 

3.  But  again  :  '^  AU  flesh  is  not  the  «ame  âesh.  There  is 
one  kind  of  flesh  pf  men,  auother  of  birds,  another  of  fishes. 
There  are  bodies  terrostrial,  and  bodies  celestial.  There  is  a 
glory  of  the  sun,  a  glory  of  the  moon,  and  a  glory  of  the  stars. 
And  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.  So  also  is 
the  future  life."  ^  (^anastasis.}  Thèse  orders  and  grades,  or 
this  variety  of  things  exists  every  where  hère  ;  and  so  far  as 

1  *'  This  Word  anoêUuit  (sayt  Dr.  Dwight)  U  commonly  but  often  erroneously  ren- 
dered  Resarreotion.  So  tar  as  I  haye  observad,  it  usaaily  dénotes  onr  existence  beyond 
the  grave,  Its  original  and  literal  meaning  it,  to  stand  np,  or  to  stand  again.  Many 
passages  of  Scriptnre  would  bave  been  rendered  more  intelligible,  and  the  thooghts 
coDtained  in  them  more  just  and  imprestive,  had  the  word  been  translated  agreeably 
to  its  original  meaning.  This  observation  will  be  sufflciently  illnstrated  by  a  récur- 
rence to  that  remarkable  passage  which  contains  the  dispute  between  our  Saviour  and 
the  Sadducees.  *  Then  came  unto  him,*  says  the  evangelist,  *  the  Sadducaes  wbo  say 
there  is  no  résurrection  —  that  is,  no  future  state,  or  no  future  existence  for  mankind. 
They  déclare  seven  brothers  to  hâve  married  successively  one  wife,  who  survived 
them  ail  They  then  ask,  *  Whose  wife  shall  she  be  in  the  résurrection  ' —  that  Is.  io 
the  future  state. —  Our  Saviour  answers,  *  In  the  résurrection,*  or  as  it  should  be  ren- 
dered, in  the  i\iture  state,  *  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mamage,  but  are  as 
the  angels  of  God  in  heaven  !  But  as  touching  the  résurrection  of  the  dead,  bave  you 
not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God  V  ' —  or  as  it  ought  to  hâve  been  ren- 
dered, *  Hâve  ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  to  you  by  God  conocming  the  future 
existence  of  those  who  are  dead,  saylng,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living.*  Thoee  who 
die,  therefore,  Hve  after  they  are  dead;  and  this  futubb  life  is  the  akastahs; 
whiuh  is  proved  by  our  Saviour  in  this  passage,  and  which  is  uxitsbsallt  deooted 
by  this  tenu  throughout  the  New  Testament**    Systemat  Theol.  Senn.  64. 
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oiir  knowledge  of  création  extends,  neither  order  or  grade  îs 
broken.  The  links  of  the  chain,  up  to  the  point  where  our 
actual  knowledge  terminâtes,  are  ail  alike.  The  inference, 
therefore,  îs  that  beyond  that  point  they  continue  to  be  the 
same.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  that 
the  material  world  is  a  type  of  the  spîrit-world,  and  that  "  in- 
visible things  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  may  be 
known  "  by  the  things  that  are  made."  If  ihis  be  not  so, 
then  the  analogy  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians 
must  be  given  up,  and  the  argument  commonly  based  upon  it 
go  for  nothing  ! 

4.  But  Paul  keeps  to  the  analogy  :  "  It  is  sown  in  corrup- 
tion, it  is  raised  in  incorruption.  It  is  sown  in  weakness,  it 
îs  raised  in  power.  It  is  sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory . 
It  is  sown  a'natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body."  The 
présent  life  is  the  first  stage  of  our  being  ;  the  immortal  life 
îs  the  second.  They  are  stages,  not  of  two  diflFerent  beings, 
but  of  the  same  being  ;  while  the  law  of  variety  of  grade  and 
degree,  which,  as  we  hâve  said,  inheres  in  the  constitution  of 
things,  continues  to  assert  itself  and  to  be  obeyed.  One  star 
continues  to  differ  from  another  star  in  magnitude,  and  in  the 
splendor  of  its  shining  ;  while  the  cause  of  diflference,  —  the 
degree  of  distance  from  the  central  sun,  —  must  necessarily 
operate  as  long  as  the  sun  exists  to  shine,  and  stars  to  be  shone 
upon.  Nowhere  is  création  a  dead  level  ;  nor  can  it  be  re- 
duced  to  a  dead  level  ! 

Tlius  far  St.  Paul.  If  he  may  be  trusted  as  an  authority, 
or,  il  one  prefer,  if  the  analogy  on  which  bis  argument  is 
based  he  reliable,  it  is  certain  that  the  social  organization  of 
the  spirit-world  is  marked  by  great  variety  of  personal  situa- 
tion and  state.  Like  a  public  school  the  spirit-world  is 
"  graded,"  ability,  acquirements,  similarity  of  tastes,  deter- 
mining  the  grade.  The  law  of  variety  is  inflexible,  and  can- 
uot  be  set  aside.  It  is  based  in  absolute  necessity,  and 
therefore  embraces  ail  worlds.  The  possibility  of  particular 
existence  dépends  upon  its  observance.  If  each  thing  and 
créature  were  like  every  other  thing  and  créature,  separate,  or 
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difierentiated  existence  would  be  impossible.  Things  that  are 
like  are  certain  to  affinitize  and  seek  to  occupy  a  common 
focus.     That  road  leads  to  chaos. 

Moreover,  without  variety,  beauty,  which  îs  so  marked  and 
esseutial  a  feature  of  création,  would  be  impossible  ;  for 
beauty  dépends  for  expression  upon  variety  of  form  and  color, 
light  and  shade  ;  distance  sometimes  lending  ^'  enchantment 
to  the  view."  If  création  were  possible  without  variety,  it 
would  not  only  be  devoid  of  use,  but  of  every  feature  that 
now  makes  it  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever."  It 
would  be  stale,  âat  and  unprofitable.  And  this  would  resuit 
to  each  particular  thing  and  group  of  things,  as  well  as  to 
création  as  a  whole.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  conçoive 
of  the  spirit-world  as  in  any  way  difierent,  externally  and  in 
its  social  organization,  in  respect  to  variety,  from  «this  world. 
"  A  place  for  everytlûng,  and  everything  in  the  right  place,"^ 
is  the  motto  to  which  Deity  works. 

III.  But  physical  and  social  variety  imply  intellectual  and 
moral  variety.  In  point  of  fact  thoy  are  inséparable.  There 
are  good  and  bad,  intelligent  and  ignorant  hère.  There  are 
good  and  bad,  intelligent  and  ignorant  there. 

Thirty-six  millions  of  human  beings  die  annually.  They 
enter  the  spirit-world  from  every  sphère  of  life,  from  every 
nation  and  land  under  heaven.  Every  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual  grade,  and  every  degree  of  grade,  is  represented. 
A  very  large  number  that  go  thither  are  infants.  Of  adults 
it  is  a  low  estimate  to  say  that  two-thirds  are  from  pagan  lands 
and  from  the  criminal  and  most  abandoned  classes  of  society  ; 
and  of  the  remainder  one  would  scarcely  venture  to  say,  "  Ot 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Is  it  not  pertinent,  therefore, 
to  ask, —  Is  tiiîs  immense  multitude  poured  yearly  înto  the 
world  of  soûls  without  discrimination  or  restraint,  and  allowed 
to  mix  and  intermix  ?  Is  the  spirit-world  a  véritable  witches* 
carnival,  where  "  black  spirits  and  whitè,  blue  spirits  and  grey, 
mingle,  mingle,  mingle,"  immediately  after  deatli,  and,  irre- 
spective of  variety,  mingle  forever  ?  Then  the  spirit-world  is 
no  improvement  on  this  world,  and  perfect  harmony  and  hap- 
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piness,  bo  it  in  hearen,  hell,  or  elsewhere,  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible. But  if  the  variety  of  form  and  feature,  disposition  and 
taste,  tendency  and  development,  that  exist  hère,  also  exist 
there,  as  an  ineradicable  part  of  our  proprium^  Ihen  such 
intermixture  as  would  interfère  with  individual  happiness  or 
gênerai  harmony,  or  tend  to  obliterate  moral  distinctions,  can- 
not  take  place  ;  and  especially  if  perfect  knowlodge  of  each 
other  be  added.  Any  textual  construction  made  to  militate 
against  this  conclusion  should  at  once  be  suspected. 

Society  as  it  exists  hère,  whether  civilized  or  semi-civilized, 
is  made  possible,  and  its  imperfect  order  maintained,  by  ob- 
servance of  moral  and  intellectual  distinctions.  Society 
shades  off,  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  from  the  higheft 
virtue  to  the  lowest  vice,  from  great  enlightenment  to  the  pro- 
foundest  ignorance,  from  Christian  civilization  to  the  most 
beastly  barbarism,  from  faith  in  God  and  man  to  cold-blooded 
nihilism.  But  were  human  insight  into  character  more  per- 
fect, thèse  différent  gradations  would  not,  nay,  could  not,  be 
intermixed.  Each  gradation  would  be  clearly  defined  and 
made  separate,  and  each  dcgree  distinctly  terminated.  The 
tendencies  of  modem  society  are  ail  towards  this  resuit.  A 
gênerai  siftin^r  and  séparation  of  its  éléments  and  the  forma- 
tion of  distinct  social  centres  is  now  taking  place.  There  are 
uow  centres  of  refined  manners,  of  moral  culture,  of  intel- 
lectual development,  of  art,  of  music,  of  literature,  of  science, 
of  wealth,  of  polit ics,  of  religion  ;  and  the  lower  grades  of 
society  are  not  less  distinctly  separated.  Everywhere  like  is 
seeking  its  like.  Refinement  is  seeking  refinement,  culture 
is  seeking  culture,  spirituality  is  seeking  spirituality,  wîcked- 
ness  and  vulgarity  are  seeking  wickedness  and  vulgarity.  In 
the  words  of  a  homely  provcrb,  "  Birds  of  a  featlier  flock  to 
gether  "  ;  and  as  one  resuit  of  our  présent  ignorance,  the 
différent  flocks  sometimes  get  badly  intermixed  !  ^*  Now  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly  ;  now  we  see  in  part,  and  know  in 
part  ;  "  and  this  fact  sufticiently  accounts  for  the  présent  im- 
perfection of  our  social  organization,  and  its  tremendous  dis. 
cords  even  in  the  most  favored  centers  of  our  civilization. 
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And  hère  the  worde  of  Jésus  deserve  attention.  Among 
bis  last  words,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  ^'  In  my  Father's  bouse 
are  many  mansions.  I  go  to  prépare  a  flace  for  you.  And  if 
I  go  and  prépare  Q.place  for  you,  I  will  corne  again  and  receive 
you  to  myself,  tbat  where  I  am  ye  may  be  also."  Tbat  be  bad 
référence  not  only  to  placsy  but  to  fitness  of  place,  wbo  can 
doubt  ?  And  tbat  variett/  of  place,  according  to  fitness,  is 
equally  implied,  is  undeniable.  If  ail  be  in  the  same  "  place  " 
in  tbe  spirit-world,  Jésus'  words  are  simply  an  absurdity.  At 
any  rate,  between  tbe  "  place  "  tbat  "  eye  batb  not  seen,  ear 
batb  not  beard,  nor  batb  it  entered  into  tbe  beart  of  man  to 
conceive,  tbat  God  batb  prepared  for  tbose  tbat  love  Him," 
and  tbe  "  place  "  prepared  for  tbose  wbo  do  not  love  EQm,  tbe 
différence  must  be  sometbing,  to  us  mortals,  inconceivable. 

We  are  led,  tberefore,  to  conclude  tbat  tbe  law  of  variety, 
in  every  particiUar^  prevails  and  asserts  itself  in  tbe  spirit- 
world  as  certainly  as  it  prevails  and  asserts  itself  bere.  Yea, 
more  certainly  and  inflexibly  tbere  tban  bere,  as  tbat  world  is 
more  luminous  and  perfect  tban  tins.  We  bave  not  only  tbe 
autbority  of  tbe  Bible,  but  of  conmon  sensé,  to  assure  us  tbat 
tbere  we  sball  "see  face  to  face,  and  know  even  as  we  are 
hnown,^^ 

To  illustrate  tbe  tremendous  significance  of  thèse  last  words, 
—Suppose  tbat  to-morrow  morning  every  persou  sbould  be 
permitted  to  know  as  much  about  every  other  person  within 
their  acquaintance  as  they  know  about  themôelves.  How 
many  friendships  tbat  would  not  be  broken  ?  How  many  busi- 
ness relations  tbat  would  not  be  severed  ?  How  many  mar- 
riages  tbat  would  not  immediately  be  intolérable  ?  Is  it  not 
obvions  tbat  the  majority  of  old  relations  would  speedily  break 
up  and  new  relations  be  formed  ?  Socie.ty  would  be  rccon- 
structed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  primary  affinities,  illumi- 
nated  by  actual  knowledge,  would  prevail.  Heaven  and  bell 
on  earth,  not  intermixed,  but  separate^  would  be  tbe  necessary 
and  natural  resuit. 

In  the  clear  light  of  immortality,  wben  our  knowledge  of 
each  other  sball  be  complète,  how  can  tbe  resuit  be  otberwise 
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in  the  spirit-world  ?  The  changes  in  association  that  trans- 
pire after  death  must  be  very  radical.  Heaven  is  built  on 
order,  is  order  ;  and  in  its  economy  each  "  goes  to  his  own 
placée  And  this  is  effected  not  by  caprice,  but  by  the  silent 
agency  of  law  operating  from  within^  so  that  no  violence  is 
donc  to  préférences  or  attractions.  Each  goes  willingly  "  to 
his  owu  place,",  and  tl>erefore  by  choice,  and  is  as  happy  in  his 
choice  as  capacity  and  conditions  permit. 

Somethiug  like  this  is  transpiring  hère  on  notable  occasions, 
and  daily  in  common  life.  Withont  violence,  and  generally 
independent  of  force  from  without,  men  and  women  are  silently 
foUowing  their  préférences.  Political  parties  are  formed  on 
the  basis  of  personal  préférence.  Greeds  are  accepted  from 
choice.  Churclies,  often  antagonistic  in  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, are  monuments  of  the  irrépressible  law  that  aggregates 
likes  and  establishes  lines  of  fellowship.  Chemical  affinity, 
that  is  so  imperious  in  determining  forms  of  matter,  moves 
upward  a  degree,  and  is  equally  imperious  in  determining 
social  organization.  Can  it  be  that  it  is  less  imperious  on  the 
higher  plane  of  the  spirit-life  ?  If  the  spiritual  life,  the  most 
interior  reality,  of  each  indivîdual  were  laid  bare,  if  every 
thought,  Word  and  act  were  brought  into  judgment,  how  long 
would  that  festeriug  débauchée,  or  that  satined  and  jewelled 
harlot,  hold  their  places  in  popular  respect  and  on  the  upper- 
most  seats  of  society  ?  How  long  would  that  gilded  and  sanc- 
timonious  hypocrite  sit  at  ease  in  the  pew  of  a  fashionable 
church  ?  The  common  sentiment  of  virtue  and  righteousnoss 
would  speedily  relegate  them  to  their  kind,  and  keep  them 
there  until  ruled  by  new  and  higher  attractions,  and  made  fit 
associâtes  of  the  pure  and  good. 

IV.  The  notion,  sometimes  indulged,  that  on  entering  the 
spirit-world  such  a  flood  of  light  will  at  once  break  forth  as 
to  overwhelm  ail  the  evil  with  a  sensé  of  their  sinfulness,  con- 
vince  them  of  the  unchangeablc  goodness  and  love  of  Ood, 
induce  immédiate  repentance  and  reformation,  and  make  them 
fit  associâtes  of  saints  and  angels,  and  of  the  Lord  Jésus 
Christ,  is  without  a  particle  of  foundation.  The  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  often  cited  to  sustain  this  notion,  is  not  in  point. 
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One  thing  is  certain  :  The  method  of  PauPs  conversion  is 
not  the  method  God  ordinarily  employa  in  the  conversion  oi 
soûls.  Paul's  conversion  was  as  exeeptional  as  the  turning  of 
water  into  wine,  or  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  people  with 
five  small  loaves  and  two  fishes.  Besides,  Paul  was  a  man  of 
great  purity  of  character  and  life.  He  was  simply  a  man  in 
error.  He  "  thought  he  was  doing  God  service."  AU  that 
was  neccesary,  therefore,  to  make  him  a  disciple  of  Jésus 
Christ  and  fit  to  be  an  apostle  and  an  associate  of  apostles, 
was  to  change  his  convictions.  That  donc,  and  lus  conversion 
to  other  views  and  other  ways  was  complète.  Is  there  not  a 
wide  différence  between  his  case  and  that  of  a  man  who  is 
wrong  çiU  the  way  Ihrough  ?  who  is  not  only  wrong  in  theory» 
but  in  every  particular  of  his  life  ?  Hère,  for  example,  is  an 
atheist.  He  knows  not  God,  nor  does  he  wish  to  know  Him. 
He  dénies  and  spurns  the  Bible  and  ail  churches.  He  has  no 
faith  in  invincible  virtue,  nor  in  instinctive  honor  or  truthful- 
ness,  nor  in  natural  e:oodness.  If  men  or  women  are  virtuous, 
honest,  truthful,  God-fearing  and  man-loving,  he  believes  it  is 
because  they  are  principled  in  selfishness,  and  conceive  that 
their  interest  lies  in  that  direction.  Added  to  tins  he  is  a 
liar,  a  cheat,  débauchée,  drunkard,  and  what  not  that  is  low 
and  wicked.  Is  such  a  person  the  peer  of  St.  Paul  before  his 
conversion  ?  And  for  the  conversion  of  such  a  person  is  noth- 
ing  needful  but  a  way-side  vision,  such  as  Paul  had  when  on 
his  way  to  Damascus  ?  To  make  him  such  as  Paul  l>ecame 
after  the  visioi^,  is  it  simply  necessary  to  change  his  convictions 
about  the  nature  of  sin,  and  the  essential  goodness  and  love 
of  God  ?  If  the  method  oi  the  conversion  of  Paul  was  the 
common  and  established  method  in  God's  ^^  plan  pf  salvation," 
—  but  we  know  it  is  not, —  it  would  not  apply  successfully  to 
the  case  of  such  a  person  as  we  havo  supposed.  And  there 
are  thousands  of  just  such  cases  even  in  Christian  lands. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  know  that  sin 
is  "  exceedingly  sinful,"  aiid  its  conséquences  intensely  evil. 
They  know,  too,  that  God  is  ^^  great  in  goodness,"  and  that  a 
good  life  is  every  moment  better  than  a  wicked  lifo  ;  and  yet 
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they  continue  in  evil,  and  apparently  make  no  effort  to  change 
for  the  better.  What  such  persons  need  is  not  more  expéri- 
ence' and  more  light,  but  an  honest  and  efficienj;  utillzation  of 
the  expérience  and  light  they  now  hâve  !  Men  are  seldom 
excused  for  wrong  doing  on  account  of  their  ignorance.  The 
courts  are  pronounciug  judgment  against  men  every  day  be- 
cause  they  knew  the  différence  between  right  and  wrong,  but 
persisted  in  the  wrong. 

V.  The  analogy  also  drawn  from  the  "  glory  of  the  stars,'^ 
is  defective  when  urged  in  support  of  the  theory  of  uniform 
glory  immediately  after  death. 

Whatever  may  be  truthfully  said  of  the  '*  glory  of  the  stars," 
this  is  undeniable — the  "  stars  "^  are  uot  ail  alike.  Their 
glory,  as  already  said,  dépends  upon  their  magnitude  and  dis- 
tance from  tlie  sun.  Does  the  analogy  hold  ?  Shall  we  say 
that  the  glory  of  soûls,  their  moral  splendor,  upon  the  eartb 
and  in  the  heavens,  dépends  upon  the  magnitude  of  their  vir- 
tues  and  their  distance  from  the  Spiritual  Sun  ?  This,  un- 
doubtedly,  is  true,  and  to  this  extent  the  analogy  holds. 

But  does  it  hold  a  step  farther  ?  Some  stars  hâve  been, 
and,  by  astrouomers,  are  believed  to  be  even  now,  the  théâtre 
of  tremendous  convulsions,  rent  by  earthquakes,  and  ablaze 
with  volcanoes  ;  while  others,  like  our  moon,  are  believed  to 
be  dead  and  unfit  for  the  abode  of  life.  Does  the  analogy 
still  hold  ?  Is  it  not  évident  that  the  analogy  of  the  stars  has 
been  pressed  slightly  too  far  to  serve  the  theory  of  uniform 
glory  ? 

VI.  The  analogy,  too,  drawn  from  the  butterfly,  is  as  de- 
fective as  that  drawn  from  the  stars,  especially  when  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  material  body,  with  its  evil  accumu- 
lations and  suggestions,  it  is  said,  is  put  ofi  at  death,  and  a 
spiritual,  incorruptible  body  takes  its  place.  How  can  a 
wicked  man,  dying  in  wickedness,  continue  to  be  wicked  in 
such  a  body  ?  The  unsightly  worm  is  changed  to  a  beautiful 
butterfly.  Its  capacities  are  enlarged,  and  it  moves  in  a  dif- 
férent sphère.     It  no  longer  crawls  in  filth,  but  flits   from 

*  The  Word  ^  stars  "  is  hère  nsed  in  its  popular  sensé. 
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flower  to  flower,  soars  aloft  in  the  light  of  heaven,  and  sub- 
sista on  nectar.  Is  not  this,  it  is  asked,  the  essence  of  St. 
Paul's  analogytouching  the  résurrection? 

0,  treacherous  analogy  !  We  are  glad  to  say  Paul  did  not 
sanction  it.  Nor  has  it  authority  in  Scrîpture.  PauFs  anal- 
ogy is  drawn  from  sown  grain,  the  diflFerent  orders  of  nature, 
and  the  various  glory  of  the  stars,  and  is  in  answer  to  the 
question,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  hody  do 
they  corne  ? 

The  butterfly  is,  indeed,  "  a  thîng  of  beauty,"  to  look  upon  ; 
but,  like  many  other  beauties,  its  beauty  is  only  "  skin  deep." 
If  it  but  lived  to  bask  in  the  Runshine  and  extract  the  nectar 
of  flowers,  it  would  be  a  fit  type  of  the  beautiful,  harmless, 
and  innocent  ;  but  that  lovely  créature  is  literally  a  gilded 
magazine  of  destruction.  Its  body  is  packed  with  eggs,  from 
which  the  multitudinous  Caterpillar  will  in  due  time  corne 
forth  to  prey  upon  the  végétation  of  the  farmer,  and  despoil 
the  garden  of  its  loveliness.  Had  Ood  neglected  to  provide 
for  its  destruction  in  its  larva  state  on  a  large  scale,  the  labor 
of  the  husbandman  and  gardener  would  be  in  vain.  One 
female  will  produce  three  hundred  eggs  a  year,  and  if  her 
ofispring  were  to  go  on  at  that  rate  of  increase,  in  four  years 
her  progeny  would  be  eight  thousand,  one  hundred  millions  ! 
A  sad  type, —  if  it  be  taken  as  a  type,  —  of  man's  résurrec- 
tion state  !  Evidently,  the  butterfly  is  an  unsafe  analogue  of 
our  future  moral  and  spiritual  condition.  Our  future  in  the 
spirit-world  will  not,  we  suspect,  dépend  upon  our  external 
beauty,  nor  upon  our  abîlity  to  soar  aloft  in  the  light  of 
heaven,  bask  in  the  sunshine,  and  live  on  nectar  ;  but  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  upon  what  we  are  in  the  ruling  affections  of 
our  hearts. 

Once  rîd  of  our  material  body,  we  shall  undoubtedly  be 
free  from  many  encumbrances,  pains  and  temptations  that  now 
beset  us  ;  but  if  one  would  think  correctly  of  man  in  the 
world  of  spirits,  it  is  essential  to  begin  with  the  fact  that  nei- 
ther  the  material  nor  the  spiritual  body  is  man  !  Neglect  to 
observe  this  fact  and  be  governed  by  it,  has  been  prolific  of 
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any  amount  of  shallow  theory  and  false  reasoning.  The  body 
is  not  man.  Man  is  "  clothed  upou"  with  a  spiritual  body. 
Neither  here  nor  there  is  the  body  the  seat  of 'reason,con8cience, 
will,  nor  of  any  intellectual  opération.  Say  tbat  ail  impres- 
sions, influences,  knowledges,  corne  to  the  soûl  from  without, 
through  the  body  as  a  médium,  —  but  we  know  they  do  not, 
—  is  it  the  médium  that  gives  character  to  the  man,  or  the 
impressions  and  influences  -  that  act  through  the  médium  ? 
Evidently  the  latter.  Say  that  at  death  the  material  bod^  is 
laid  aside,  and  man  invested  with  a  spiritual  body,  what,  then  ? 
The  man  is  the  identical  man  after  death  that  he  was  before 
death.  Did  he  die  in  wickedness?  He  bas  simply  moved 
out  of  bis  old  bouse  iuto  a  new  one  ;  but  he  bas  not  lost  bis 
Personal  identity.  Was  he  John  Smith  ?  He  is  John  Smith 
slill  ;  and,  for  the  time  being,  neither  more  nor  less.  If  a 
very  wicked  man,  bis  reason  is  perverted,  conscience  inactive, 
the  will  weak  or  vacillating,  the  moral  sensé  more  or  less  par- 
alyzed,  and  ail  bis  tendencies  towards  doing  and  being  setting 
in  a  wrong  direction.  How  ho  shall  behave  and  what  he  shall 
become  in  bis  new  bouse  and  in  the  new  land  of  bis  émigra- 
tion, will  dépend  on  new  surroundings,  new  influences,  the 
élément  of  time,  and  the  coopération  with  thèse  of  bis  under- 
standing,  conscience  and  will.  How  long  he  shall  abide  as  he 
is,  no  man  can  tell.  But  one  thing  is  certain  :  bis  freedom 
of  choice,  the  pivot  on  which  bis  future .  must  forever  turn, 
will  not  be  violated.  The  good  and  the  bad  alike  will  hâve 
perfect  liberty  to  put  to  the  highest  use  their  best  conceptions 
and  attainments,  to  utilize  their  new  surroundings,  and  make 
the  most  of  their  new  opportunities  and  new  home.  Once 
more  "  the  world  is  ail  before  them  "  ;  where  and  how  to 
choose  rests,  next  to  God,  with  themselves. 

Vn.  The  resuit  of  other  world  order  will  be  the  final 
holiness  and  happiness  of  ail  soûls  ;  but  the  law  of  variety 
and  diversity  will  continue  to  arrange  the  spirit-world  accord- 
ing  to  attainment  and  tendency,  suitableness  of  ^^  place^^^ 
according  to  attainment  and  tendency,  being  strictly  observed. 

We  are  authorized  by  common  sensé  and  by  the  Scriptures, 
to  affirm  the  foUowing  propositions  : 
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1.  Ood  is  omnipotent  in  power. 

2.  His  power  is  controlled  by  His  wisâom  and  goodness. 

3.  He  cannot,  therefore,  tolerate  a  permanent  evil. 

4.  He  mnst,  therefore,  combat  and  exterminate  evil. 

ô.  As  means  to  its  extermination  he  employs  discipline, 
moral  and  intellectual  development. 

6.  The  object,  —  harmony  of  aU  things  with  their  Creator, 
—  is  so  pursued,  and  the  work  so  successfuUy  carried  on,  in 
both  worlds,  that  the  resuit  is  certain. 

7.  Past  achiévements  are  a  guarantee  of  final  success. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  material  world  has  been  the  thea- 
ter  of  development  and  busy  improvement  from  its  beginning. 
And  at  no  period  of  ils  history  has  God  employed  His  omnip- 
otence  for  the  furtherance  of  evil.  Under  the  direction  of 
His  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  His  omnipotence  has  been 
engaged  in  promoting  the  best  good  of  ail  His  créatures. 
Slavery  has  gone  down  before  freedom,  and  barbarism  is  rap- 
îdly  goîng  down  before  civilization.  Ignorance  is  yieldîng  to 
knowledge,  error  to  truth,  and  sin  to  righteousness.  If  im- 
provement shall  go  on  for  a  thousand  years  to  come  at  ouly 
its  past  ratio,  it  is  easy  to  perçoive  that  at  no  comparatively 
distant  period,  the  prédictions  of  the  old  prophets  and  seers 
will  bo  realîzed  :  "  And  the  earth  shall  be  fuU  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.''  ^*  And  the 
seventh  angel  sounded,  and  there  were  great  voices  in  heaven 
saying,  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  hâve  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ  "  ! 

But  the  ratio  of  past  progress  is  no  just  measure  for  the 
future.  Improvement  ever  accélérâtes.  Intelligence  and 
truth  are  ever  spreading  with  increasing  volume  and  momen- 
tum  ;  while  ignorance  and  error  are  ever  weakening  and 
diminishing.  There  is  evidently  a  power,  under  wise  control 
and  guidance,  regenerating  mankind.  The  world  is  out  of 
harmony  with  its  Creator  ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it 
cannot  forever  remain  out  of  harmony.  Things  or  iorcea  out 
of  equilibrium  must  ultimately  adjust  themselves  ;  and  when 
two  opposing  forces  meet,  the  stronger  is  certain  to  triumph. 
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The  material  world  is  as  certain  to  l>e  reduced  to  order,  as  its 
past  historical  development  and  progress  towards  that  resuit  is 
tindeniable.  The  social  world  is  as  certain  to  he  reduced  to 
order,  as  its  ascent  from  barbarism  to  its  grand  achievements 
in  civilization  indicates  a  tnatiiematical  order  that  can  neither 
be  diverted  nor  permanently  interrupted  this  side  of  its  legit- 
imate  goal.  Tliis  is  the  noble  resuit  foreseen  bj  the  seers  and 
flung  by  the  poets  of  the  âges. 

TIte  question,  therefore,  is  a  pertinent  one,  Are  the  infinité 
attributes  of  the  Almighty,  so  active  hère,  quiescent  in  the 
world  of  spirits  ?  h  God  doing  everything  for  this  worldy  and 
nothing  for  the  world  of  spirits?  Is  He  doing  everything  to 
exterminate  sin  and  evil  hère,,  and  nothing  to  exterminate 
them  ihere  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  God  to 
be  quiescent  so  long  as  an  antagonist  to  Himself  or  to  His 
government,  exists  within  His  dominions.  It  is  an  urgent 
necessity  with  Ood  —  a  necessity  that  inheres  in  Himself — 
to  reduce  to  harmony  the  realm  of  matter  and  the  realm  of 
soûls  !  Whatever  the  condition  of  the  spirît-world,  God  is 
operating  there,  helped  by  ail  good  men  and  women,  by  '^  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,'*  by  multitudes  of  holy  an- 
gels,  by  the  punishments  sin  inflicts,  by  sorrow  and  regret,  by 
the  désire  to  rise  to  better  states  and  better  things, —  to  secure 
perfect  order  and  harmony,  perfect  holiness  and  happiness- 
With  the  attainment  of  less  than  this  it  Is  impossible  God 
should  be  satisfied  !  With  less  than  this  He  cannot  be  at 
peàce  with  Himself,  nor  appease  the  demands  of  His  moral 
nature.  No  plea  of  intractability  of  matter  or  spirit  will  do. 
It  must  be  forever  useless  for  that  which  makes  to  attempt  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  failure  upon  the  thing  or  créature* 
made  !    It  is  a  transaction  that  will  not  bear  the  light. 

We  assert,  then,  that  Gk)d  is  not  quiescent  in  the  world  of 
spirit.  We  assert,  too,  that  the  same  classes,  baving  the  same 
need  of  development  and  improvement,  that  exist  hère,  exist 
there  ;  and  that  progress  goes  forward  there,  and  througb 
simîlar  instrumentalities,  as  it  does  hère.  Destiny  with 
respect  to  results  is  the  same  in  both  worlds.    To  this  conda- 
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sion  facts  and  reasons  already  adduced  irreversibly  lead.  In- 
dépendent  of  any  peculiarity  of  theological  opinion  touching 
the  spirit-world,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  among  ite  vast  pop- 
ulation there  are  individuals  and  classes  that  need  and  should 
hâve  "  reproof,  instruction  and  correction  in  righteousness, 
that  they  may  be  thoroughly  furnished  unto  ail  good  works." 

1.  Nearly  one  half  the  human  race  die  in  infancy.  They 
enter  the  spirit-world  weak,  helploss,  ignorant.  Undeveloped 
physically,  mentally,  spiritually,  they  need  there  as  inuch  as 
they  would  hâve  needed  hère  constant  care  and  instruction* 
Their  need  is  undeniable.  Are  they  neglected  ?  Are  they 
left  to  shift  for  themselves  ?  "  It  is  not,"  said  Jésus,  "  the 
will  of  my  Father  that  one  of  thèse  little  ones  should  perish.'^ 
"  Their  angels  do  ever  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  in 
heaven."  They  are  undoubtedly  cared  for,  thèse  motherless 
immortals,  and  trained  up  to  the  beauty  and  glory  of  immor^ 
tal  manhood  and  womanhood.  And  is  it  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve  that  mothers  who  go  thither  and  whose  hearts  yearn  for 
the  little  ones  lefb  behind,  find  solace  in  the  adoption  of  some 
motherless  babe  ?  Tlie  care,  éducation  and  training  of  little 
children,  must  be  a  marked  feature  of  the  spirit-world. 

2.  There  is  another  largç  class  in  the  spirit-world  who  need 
and  do  hâve  the  assistance  of  others  more  capable  than  them- 
selves. They  are  tlie  mentally  and  spiritually  lielpless.  Orant 
that  the  majority  who  enter  the  spirit-world  from  semi-bar- 
barous  countries  are  honest  and  conscientious,  according  to 
their  light  and  means  of  light  ;  and  yet,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  they  need  enlightenment  and  culture  in  manifold  ways, 
as  greatly  as  do  little  cliildren.     They  are  children.     They 

.  are  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  of  Jésus  Christ,  of  truth  that 
saves  the  soûl,  that  feeds  and  enlargesthe  mind,  that  expands 
and  fertilizes  the  heart  :  of  ail  scientific^knowledge  and  liter- 
ary  culture  ;  without  which  a  man's  life  cannot  be  made  com- 
plète. A  heaven  of  mère  ignorant  goodies*  would  be  stale,, 
flat  and  insipid  to  an  unbearable  degree.  .^The  éducation,, 
therefore,  of  thèse  populations  is  an  imperative  necessity.. 
And  in  this  great  work  such  spirits  as  are  typified  by  Robert 
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Raikes,  Oeorge  Millier,  Henry  Pestalozzi,  the  volunteer 
teachers  of  Night  schools,  Bagged  schools,  Siinday  schools 
and  the  like,  find  an  appropriate  field  for  their  geniusand  the 
realizations  of  their  aspirations  for  the  advancement  of  their 
fellow-men.  There  such  men  as  Humboldt,  Newton,  Herschel, 
Ritter,  Faraday,  Hugh  Miller,  —  men  profound  in  knowledge 
and  apt  to  teach, —  will  hâve  fuU  scope  for  their  ability,  and 
joyfully  appréciative  audiences  to  attend  on  their  instruction. 
And  there,  too,  the  great  preachers  and  noble,  self-sacri- 
ficiug  missionaries,  like  a  mariner's  compass  after  a  long 
voyage,  corrected  and  reset,  proclaim  the  "  one  God,  one  Lord, 
one  baptism,  one  Father  of  ail,  who  is  above  ail  and  in  ail.'' 
From  âge  to  âge  the  work  has  gone  on,  and  will  continue  to 
go  on  until  the  ignorant,  the  misinformed  and  misdirected 
children  of  the  Heavenly  Father  are  illuminated  with  true 
knowledge.  harinonized  and  made  equal  to  the  angels. 

3.  And  still  there  is  another  class  in  the  spirit-world  who 
need  help  and  wlio  are  helped,  namely,  the  desperately  wicked. 
This  class  is  comparatively  small.  Tlie  great  majority  of 
men  and  women  are  not  desperately  wicked,  nor  even  wicked 
from  choice.  Who  knows  among  their  acquaintance  one  who 
is  desperately  wicked  7  Wholly  wicked  no  one  is,  nor  can  be, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  lives  who  is  not  a  réceptacle  of  life  from 
the  Lord  ;  and  reason  should  teach  us  that  life  from  the  Lord 
cannot  âow  into,  and  abide  in  anything  wholly  unlike  itself. 
Shall  this  class  of  persons  be  confined  and  left  to  fester  eter- 
nally'  in  their  wickedness,  or  shall  they  be  disciplined  and 
tutored  into  paths  of  duty,  and  be  finally  saved  ?  To  shut 
forever  away  from  saving  influences  any  class  of  immortals, 
however  wicked,  and,  without  benefit  to  themselves  or  to  oth- 
ers,  compel  them  to  continue  forever  in  wickedness,  would  be 
shocking  to  reason,  abhorrent  to  ail  right  feeling,  and  iu  direct 
contradiction  to  the  known  character  and  purpose  of  God. 
It  would  also  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  âge,  and  to  tho  spirit  that  prevails  and  rules  in 
heaven. 

To  educate  this  class  of  immortals  in  righteousness,  in  love 
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to  Ood.  and  in  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  their  develop- 
ment  aud  happiness,  affords  a  sphère  oflabor  for  Jésus  Christ, 
who  died  that  they  might  live  ;  for  the  angels,  who  are  their 
brothers  ;  for  such  spirits  as  John  Howard,  Charles  Spear, 
Dorothj  Dix  and  Florence  Nightingale.  It  is  impossible  that 
men  and  women  who  spent  their  lives  in  hospitals,  prisons  and 
criminal  court  rooms,  should  be  any  more  content  in  the 
heavens  than  they  were  upon  the  earth,  while  from  prisons 
of  ignorance  ànd  sin  the  wretched  condition  of  lost  soûls  is 
appealing  to  them  for  help.  Who  can  think  of  Howard, 
Spear,  Garrison,  Parker,  Dix,  Nightingale,  reclining  at  ease 
in  Paradise  or  plajing  on  golden  harps,  with  serene  indiffér- 
ence to  the  sufierings  of  those  who  hâve  stumbled  and  fallen 
into  the  pit!     One  of  two  things  must  be  truc  :    either  thèse 

.  men  and  women,  and  such  as  these^  are  engaged  in  rejoicing 
at  their  own  escape  from  ceaseless  misery,  or  in  the  more 
praiseworthy  work  of  assisting  those  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves,  to  break  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  passion  and  habit 

.  in  which  they  are  bound,  and  rise  to  the  attainment  of  *'  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  Gk)d."  Work,  undoubtedly, 
generous,  benevolent,  Christian  work,  in  behalf  of  God's 
needy  and  suffering  children,  must  blissfully  employ  a  portion 
of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  blessed  ! 
The  conclusion  to  which  this  inquiry  has  conducted  us  is,  that 
the  social  condition  of  the  spirit-world  is  under  perfect  control 
and  in  most  perfect  order.  Knowledge  there  of  character  is 
complète,  and  this  results  in  order.  No  one's  prefere^hces  are 
violated,  and  this  tends  to  order.  Work,  profit,  and  enjoy- 
ment,  according  to  proclivity,  taste  and  capacity,are  open  to  ail. 
None  are  overlooked,  forgotten,  or  neglected.  Ail,  abeolutely 
ail,  are  provided  for.  And  ail  are  tending  to  one  final  focus. 
The  great  mœlstrom  of  Infinité  Love  holds  ail  things  secure 
within  its  all-embracing  rings,  and  at  last  will  draw  ail  things 
to  itself.  ^^  For  of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are 
ail  things  :  to  whom  be  glory  forever  !  " 
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GENERAL     REVIEW. 


The  Doctrine  of  ScUvation  in  the  Old  Testament, 
• 
We  bope  some  day  to  see  a  thoroogh  and  scbolarly  treatment  of 

the  Bible  Doctrine  of  Salvation.  There  is  no  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  80  little  understood,  and  concernîng  which  such  crade  and  ill- 
dîgested  opinions  are  held  even  hj  intelligent  Christians.  What  is 
needed  is  a  patient  and  comprehensive  inquirj  into  the  varions  mean- 
ings  of  the  words  saved^  salvationy  and  theîr  derivatives,  beginning  with 
the  earliest  books  ef  the  Old  Testament,  and  following  the  usage 
throngh  hîstorv  and  prophecj,  through  psalms  and  proverbs;  thence 
through  the  apocryphal  books,  and  whatever  Jewish  literature  re- 
mains from  the  four  hundréd  years  intervening  between  the  close  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  opening  of  the  New  ;  and  thence  into  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  use  of  the  terms  by  the  Savior  and  bis  disci- 
ples and  aposUes,  as  they  appear  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles  ; 
and  finallj  into  the  writings  of  the  èarly  Christian  Fathers. 

The  leading  purpose  of  snch  an  inqoiry  shoold  be,  1.  To  déter- 
mine the  point  of  time,  or  more  properly  the  historical  period  in 
which  the  words  êooed^  salvation^  etc.,  took  on  a  spiritual  meaning  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  passed  over  from  the  sensé  of  escape  or  deliver- 
ance  from  physical  eyils,  to  deliverance  iVom  moral  and  spiritual 
evils.  2.  To  détermine  the  period  at  which,  beside  the  meaning  of 
deliverance  from  moral  and  spiritual  evils  in  this  life  —  as  ignorance, 
unbelief,  disobedience,  sin — ^they  took  on  the  meaning  of  deliverance 
from  the  conséquences  or  the  punishment  of  thèse,  endless  or  other- 
wlse,  in  the  friture  life. 

Tbe  slightest  examination  will  show  that  in  the  early  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  words  are  osed  only  in  the  sensé  of  temporal 
deliverance,  escape  from  dangers,  enemies,  death,  etc.  Indeed  they 
are  foand  only  twenty-three  times,  if  we  hâve  oounted  oorrectly,  in 
the  entire  Pentatench,  an  average  of  less  than  five  Umes  in  each  of 
the  five  Books  of  Moses  ;  and  in  every  instance  in  the  sensé  of  deliv- 
erance from  temporal  physical  evils.  The  first  occurrence  of  the 
Word  êave  is  in  G^en.  xii,  where  Abram  says  to  Sarai,  bis  wife,  ''The 
Egyptians  will  kill  me,  and  saoe  thee  alive.**  It  is  found  next  in 
Gren.  xix,  where  Lot,  escaping  from  Sodom,  says,  'Oh  Lord,  thon 
hast  magnified  thy  mercy  in  savinç  my  life."    So  Nambers  x,  ''Ye 
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shall  be  saved  from  jour  enemies  ;  "  and  in  Exod.  xîv,  '*The  Lord 
saved  Israël  that  daj  ;  "  and  Moses  sajs  to  the  Israélites  at  the  Red 
Sea,  "Féar  je  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  sàboHon  of  the  Lord, 
wbich  he  will  show  jou  to-day,  for  the  Ëgjptians  whom  je  hâve  seeD 
to-daj,  je  shall  see  them  again  no  more  forever.**     Exod.  xiv. 

In  ail  thèse  passages  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  but  one  idea  àsso- 
ciated  with  the  words,  viz.  :  rescue,  extrication,  rédemption  from  phy- 
sical  sufferings  or  death.  The  référence  is  always  to  the  salvation  of 
the  bodj,  never  of  the  soûl  ;  it  is  material,  not  spiritual  rédemption. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  Historical  Records  subséquent  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch.  The  word  êave  occurs  only  three  times  in  Joshua,  vi,  x, 
xxii  :  and  is  used  with  référence  first  to  the  saving  of  life,  and  in  the 
other  two  passages  for  deliverance  firom  the  armies  of  the  enemy.  In 
Judges  we  find  it  nine  times,  always  meaning  deliverance  from  death 
or  enemies.  The  words  are  not  in  the  book  of  Ruth.  In  the  six 
Historical  Books  of  Samuel,  Eongs  and  Chronicles,  we  bave  some 
fifty  examples  of  saved  and  saivationj  and  in  every  instance  they  are 
employed  to  represent  escape  or  rédemption  from  bodily  périls,  death 
or  enemies  ;  nnless  2  Chrou.  vi.  41,  is  an  exception.  This  passage 
cornes  into  the  mémorable  prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple,  and  in  direct  connection  with  a  pétition  for  the  deliverance  of 
bis  people  in  case  of  captivity  :  ''Now,  my  Grod,  let,  I  beseech  thee, 
thine  eyes  be  open,  and  thine  ears  attent  nnto  the  prayer  that  is  made 
in  this  place.  Let  thy  priests,  O  Lord  God,  be  clothed  with  êohaUon^ 
and  let  thy  saints  rejoice  in  gooduess."* 

It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  something  in  the  nature  of  a  moral 
or  spiritual  quality  involved  in  the  word  salvcUton  hère  ;  and  the  in- 
ference  is  strengthened  by  the  parai lelism  of  the  word  with  goodness 
in  the  last  half  of  the  verse.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  matter  of 
question  whether  the  terms  relate  to  God  or  man.  Directly  con- 
nected  as  it  is  with  the  prayer  for  material  blesaings,  deliverance  and 
security  from  foreign  enemies,  this  pétition  may  express  the  désire 
that  the  priests,  as  the  représentatives  of  the  people,  may  be  spécial 
objects  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  be  so  providentially  guided.  so 
«•clothed  with  salvation,"  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  nation  in  every 
time  of  danger,  disloyalty,  or  corruption.  And  this  seems  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of  praying,  and  the 
sacrifices  began,  the  peçple  '*bowed  themselves  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground,  and  worshipped,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  **For  He  is 
good,  for  bis  mercy  endureth  forever." 
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However  this  may  be,  if  we  turn  to  Proverbs,  where  the  wîsdom 
and  the  pîety  of  Solomon  are  supposed  to  be  especiallj  embalmed,  we 
find  onlj  two  instances  in  which  he  uses  the  word  $aved  in  anj  sensé  : 
XX,  22,  "Say  not  thon,  I  will  recompense  evil,  but  wait  on  the  Lord» 
and  he  shall  save  thee;"  and  xxviii.  18,  ♦'Whoso  walketh  uprightly 
shall  be  saved  (or  safej,  but  he  that  is  perverse  in  hîs  ways  shall  fall 
at  once."  In  neither  of  thèse  do  we  find  anjthing  more  than  tempo- 
ral deliverance  and  safetj  ;  and  so  far  as  the  record  goes  thèse  three 
passages  are  the  only  examples  of  Solomon's  use  of  the  words  under 
examination.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  if  they  had  come  into  popular 
use  in  bis  time  to  express  a  spiritual  salvation,  or  a  religions  condition 
of  mind  and  heart,  or  a  deliverance  from  the  conséquences  or  rétribu- 
tions of  sin,  or  from  sin  itself,  that  we  should  be  left  to  discover  this 
fact  from  a  single  doubtful  utterance,  which  is  certainly  capable  of  a 
différent  interprétation. 

Nehemiah  employs  save  once  only,  to  «gnify  the  préservation  of 
bodily  life,  and  saviours  once  only  to  designate  the  great  leaders  or 
gênerais  who  had  delivered  the  people  of  Israël  from  the  hands  of 
their  enemîes:  vi.  11,  ix.  27.  The  words  are  not  fonnd  at  ail  in 
Ezra,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes  nor  in  the  song  of  Solomon.  The  Book  of 
Job  uses  the  word  seven  times,  but  in  every  instance  to  represent 
deliverance  from  temporal  or  material  difficulties,  or  death  ;  as  in  ii. 
4,  where  ''The  Lord  said  nnto  Satan,  Behold  he  (Job)  is  in  thy  hand, 
but  save  his  life.**  See  v.  15,  xiii.  16,  xx.  20,  xxii.  29,  xxvi.  2,  xl.  14. 
Thus  far,  as  the  reader  will  see,  we  hâve  followed  the  order  of  the 
books,  Proverbs  excepted,  without  regard  to  the  chronology  ot  their 
several  historiés,  or  the  dates  of  their  compilation  or  composition. 
With  the  varions  théories  on  thèse  points  held  by  Biblical  scholars, 
we  should  be  obliged  either  to  décide  arbitrarily  the  question  of  dates, 
or  be  led  into  arguments  which  would  take  us  continnally  aside  from 
the  one  thing  only  which  we  bave  in  view  in  this  article.  It  will  be 
necessary,  however,  in  what  remains  to  speak  of  some  leading  dates, 
or  gênerai  divisions  of  time,  touching  this  Hebrew  literature,  its  col- 
lection and  contents,  in  order  to  iUustrate  the  usage  and  history  of 
the  words  in  review.  Thèse  approximate  dates  are  generally  ac- 
cepted,  and  are  near  enough  to  the  truth  probably  to  answer  ail  the 
purposes  of  our  inquiry. 

We  come  tben  to  the  Book  of  Psalms,  generally  ascribed  to  David, 
though  only  a  portion  of  them  were  written  by  him  ;  the  balance,  as 
the  superscriptions  show,  beîng  by  Asaph,  the  sons  of  Korah,  the 
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Lévite  singera,  and  anonymous  aathore.  Thej  cover  the  perîod  from 
the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  under  Saul,  aboat  6.  C.  1100,  to  the 
retnrn  from  the  Babjlonian  Captivity,  about  B.  C.  535-450.  Some 
critics  extend  the  period  to  the  Macoabean  era. 

The  Psalms  certainly  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament embodj  the  devotional  and  spiritual  éléments  of  Jewish  life 
and  thought,  so  far  as  David  maj  be  sapposed  to  represent  thèse. 
Even  the  Christian  Chnrch  bas  adopted  them  as  the  best  fonns  of 
devoat  prayer  and  praise  ;  as  the  most  fitting  and  beautiful  utterances 
of  religions  expérience,  aspiration  and  thanksgiving  ;  as  most  per- 
fectly  meeting  ail  the  needs,  and  desires,  and  sorrows  and  joys  of  the 
believing  soûl.  How  far  they  bave  read  into  them  their  own  mean- 
ing  and  wishes  is  not  a  point  entering  into  our  investigation  ;  but  so 
&r  as  the  words  salvcUton,  save,  etc.,  are  concerned,  they  seldom,  îf 
ever,  occur  in  thèse  Hebrew  hymns  and  prayen,  in  the  large  and 
spiritual  sensé  of  the  Christian  dialect,  and  never  in  the  sensé  of 
deliverance  from  punishment  They  are  employed  nearly  a  hundred 
times,  but  not  onoe  in  snch  connection  as  to  suggest  this  last  mean- 
ing  ;  and  never  is  the  usage  such  as  to  compel  the  sensé  of  spiritual 
salvation  in  its  highest  définitions.  As  Harper's  Cyclopsddia  oor- 
.    rectly  says, — 

*'No  idea  was  more  ingrained  in  the  Jewish  mind  than  the  truth 
that  Grod  was  a  Savior,  a  Helper,  a  Deliverer,  a  Rescuer,  a  Defender, 
/  a  Préserver  to  bis  people.  Their  whole  history  was  a  history  of  sal- 
vation, and  an  unfolding  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  Divine 
Being.  Israël  was  a  saved  people,  delivered  irom  enemies  on  every 
side,  preserved  in  prosperity,  and  restored  irom  adveraity,  ail  by  one 
Pereon  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  call  Jehovah.  Thongh  human 
instruments  were  constantly  used  as  saviora — as,  for  instance,  the 
judges — the  people  were  always  taught  that  it  was  Grod  who  saved  by 
their  hand.  .  .  .  The  Hebrews  rarely  use  concrète  terms,  as 
they  are  called,  but  often  abstract  terms.  Instead  of  saying  Gk>d 
êaves  them  and  protects  them,  they  say,  God  is  their  salvation.  A 
voice,  a  word,  or  tidings  of  salvation^  is  équivalent  to  a  voice  declar- 
ing  deliverance,  etc.  Similarly,  to  work  great  salvation  in  Israël  sig- 
nifies to  deliver  Israël  from  some  imminent  danger,  to  obtidn  a  great 
victory  over  enemies." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  says  in  bis 
article  on  Savior  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  that  the  words  cniÇeof  and 
aantjçia  ("to  save"  and  *'salvation")  in  the  Septuagint, 

^^Stand  as  équivalents  for  (Hebrew)  words  conveying  the  notions  of 
well  being,  succor,  peace,  and  the  like.     If  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew 
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terms  we  cannot  fail  to  be  strnck  with  their  compreheDsiveDess.  Oar 
verb  ^'to  save''  implies,  in  its  ordinary  sensé,  the  rescue  of  a  person 
from  actual  or  impending  danger.  This  is  undonbtedly  inclnded  in 
the  Hebrew  root  yeuAo,  and  may  be  said  to  be  its  ordinary  sensé. 
But  beyond  this  ît  expresses  cuiistance  and  protection  of  every  kind 
—  assistance  in  aggressive  measures,  protection  against  attack  ;  and, 
in  a  secondary  sensé,  the  results  of  such  assistance  —  victory,  safety, 
prosperity  and  happiness.  We  may  cite  as  an  instance  of  the  agressive 
sensé,  Deut  xx.  4,  *To  fight  for  yoa  against  your  enemies,  to  save 
y  on  ;  '  of  protection  against  attack,  Isa.  xxvi.  1,  'Salvation  will  Grod 
appoint  for  walls  and  bulwarks  ;"  of  victory,  2  Sam.  viii.  6  ;  ofproê- 
pertiy  and  happinesi.  Isa.  Ixi.  10,  *He  batb  clothed  me  with  the 
garments  of  salvadon.'  •  .  •  It  thos  appears  that  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  terms  had  their  positive  as  well  as  négative  side  ;  in  other 
words,  that  they  expressed  the  présence  of  blessing  as  well  as  the 
sensé  of  danger,  actual  security  as  well  as  the  removal  of  insecurity. 

The  historical  personages  to  whom  the  terms  are  applied  farther 
illustrate  this  view.  The  Judges  are  styled  saviors,  as  haviiig  rescaed 
their  country  from  a  state  of  bondage  ;  a  savior  was  subseqaently 
nûsed  up  in  the  person  of  Jéroboam  II  to  deliver  Israël  from  the 
Syrians,  2  Kings  xiiî.  5  ;  and  in  the  same  sensé  Josephus  styles  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  ^  salvation.'  Similarly,  the  office  of  the 
^saviors'  promised  in  Obad.  21  was  to  exécute  vengeance  on  Edom. 
The  Greek  $oter  (savior)  was  in  a  similar  manner  applied  in  the 
double  sensé  of  a  deliverer  from  foreign  foes,  as  Ptolemy  Soter,  and 
a  gênerai  protector,  as  in  the  numerous  instances  where  it  is  appointed 
as  the  title  of  heatben  deities."     Arts.    Salvation  and  Savior. 

We  hâve  given  thèse  long  extracts  from  orthodox  aut|iorities  to 
show  the  reader  the  tacts  on  which  rests  our  statement  that  a  careful 
ezamination  of  the  Psalms  in  which  thèse  words  iove  and  $alvation 
occur,  will  show  that  they  did  not  originally,  and  were  not  iutended 
to  express  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  salvation,  or  a  salvation  from  sin  ; 
and  above  ail  that  they  never  refer  to  a  salvation  of  any  sort  beyond 
this  présent  life.  As  seen  in  the  above  testimonies,  the  Jewish  or 
Hebrew  mind  was  saturated  with  the  idea  of  God  as  a  Savior  from 
temporal  calamsties  ;  cbiefly  as  a  Savior  of  his  people,  of  the  nation, 
from  their  enemies;  a  Deliverer  from  defeat,  disaster,  captivity, 
destruction.  Out  of  this  ever  présent  thought  and  feeling  come  the 
phrases  which  abound  in  the  Psalms,  such  as  the  ^'cup  of  salvation," 
the  "horn  of  salvation,"  the  "rock  of  salvation,"  the  ''shield  of  salva- 
tion "  the  "helmet  of  salvation"  the  "garment  of  salvation,"  etc., 
expressive  of  refuge,  security,  deliverance,  preserving  power.  And 
how  natural  that  thèse  Hebrew  praise  hymns,  the  very  soûl  of  poetry, 
should  thus  give  utterance  to  the  people*s  gratitude  and  rejoicing  for 
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their  deliverance  from  defeat,  captivitj,  or  destraction  bj  Dational  or 
individual  eBennies.  It  was  thU  kind  of  salvadoD  tbis  divine  protec- 
tion and  rédemption  from  tbe  power  of  tbeir  enemies,  tbis  mercj 
wbicb  "enduretb  forever"  (Psalm  cxxxvi.),  tbat  David  and  tbe  He- 
brew  sîngers  ceTebrated  in  tbese  grand  old  psalms  of  praise  wbich  are 
still  employed  as  tbe  msst  éloquent  and  fitting  expressions  of  private 
and  public  tbanksgiving  to  Grod  for  any  signal  deliverance  from 
dangor. 

Tbe  writers  in  tbe  DicUonary  of  Smitb  and  tbe  Oyclopsedia  of 
McClintosb  and  Strongr,  remark  in  a  besitating  waj  tbat  tbe  idea  of  a 
spiritual  salvation  was  not  foreign  to  tbe  Hebrew  mind,  and  refer  to 
several  of  tbe  Psalms  in  proof  of  it,  bat  an  examination  of  tbe  pas- 
sages will  sbow  tbat  tbe  référence  is  to  national  conditions  and 
national  salvation  or  deliverance,  exceptive  perbaps  xxxix.  8,  and 
indeed  tbese  writers  confess  tbat  many  of  tbe  citations  from  psalois 
and  propbets,  ''admit  of  a  référence  to  proximate  events  of  a  temporal 
nature,*  tbougb  it  is  thougbt  tbat  tbej  '*look  to  bigber  tbings." 

If  now  we  pass  over  into  tbe  propbeciea  of  Isaiab,  fbllowing  tbe 
Paslms,  we  go  down  some  tbree  centuries,  from  David  to  Hezekiah, 
from  B.  C.  1050  to  about  B.  C.  750.  Wbile  daring  tbis  interval,  the 
meaning  of  tbe  words  in  review  is  fully  retained  as  expressive  oi 
temporal  salvation  or  deliverance  from  national  disasters,  captivity, 
etc^  under  certain  conditions  of  spécial  inspiration,  tbere  is  mingled 
in  tbe  speecb  of  tbe  propbet,  but  not  in  the  tpeech  of  the  people, 
sometbing  of  a  religions  and  spiritual  significance.  Tbe  words 
oocur  in  tbis  book  about  fiflty  times  and  in  a  very  great  majority  of 
cases  are  employed  in  tbe  old  national  and  popular  sensé  :  *'  Be  tboo 
our  salvation  in  time  of  trouble,"  xxxiii.  ;  ''tberefore  mine  own  arm 
brougbt  salvation  to  me,*'  Ixiii.  ;  ^'I  will  feed  them  tbat  oppress  tbee 
witb  tbeir  own  flesb,  and  tbey  sball  be  drunken  witb  tbeir  own  blood, 
and  ail  flesb  sball  know  tbat  I  tbe  Lord  am  tby  Savior  and  tby  Re- 
deemer,"  xlix.  ;  tbe  idolater  prays  to  ''a  god  tbat  cannot  save  bim  ont 
of  bis  trouble,"  xlvi.  ;  *'Behold  your  Grod  will  come  and  save  you," 
XXXV  ;  ''I  am  tbe  Lord,  and  beside  me  tbere  is  no  savior.  I  bave 
declared,  and  bave  saved  wben  tbere  was  no  strange  god  among  you," 
xliii.,  etc. 

But,  as  said,  intermingled  witb  tbese  are  found  passages  wbicb 
seem  to  look  above  and  beyond  a  salvation  from  material  or  pbysical 
calamities  ;  beyond  a  deliverance  of  tbe  people  of  Israël  from  national 
misfortunes,  from  conquest,  captivity,  and  tbe  power  of  tbeir  enemies. 
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We  do  not  forget  tliat  the  Hebrew  prophète  were  poets,  and  we  make 
allowance  for  the  splendor  of  tbeir  diction,  their  lavish  wealtb  of  met- 
aphor,  their  poeticai  superlatives,  and  the  oriental  coloring  of  their 
pictures  of  things  présent  and  to  corne.  At  the  same  time  such 
highlj  wrought  passages  as  are  found  in  chapters  xi.-xii-,  xxv.,  xxxv., 
xlv.,  lii.,  Ix.  and  Ixi.,  are  too  spiritual  in  conception,  too  broad  in  the 
sweep  of  their  vision,  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the  restoration  and 
prpsperity  of  the  Jewish  people,  or  the  enthrouement  of  a  Jewish 
king.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  chapters  referred  to,  and  read 
them  carefullj,  he  will  probably  agrée  with  us  in  this  opinion. 

In  some  cases,  to  be  sure,  comparison  with  other  passages  will  be 
likely  to  '  qualify  his  first  impressions  ;  as,  for  example,  lii.  :  "How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation  ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thj 
Grod  reigneth.  •  .  .  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holj  arm  in 
the  ejes  of  ail  the  nations  ;  and  ail  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the 
salvation  of  our  God."  This  last  seemingly  points  to  a  future  when 
ail  mankind  shall  hear  the  good  ddings  and  share  in  the  salvation  of 
the  gospel — ^granting  this  to  be  a  Messianic  prophecj.  But  turning 
to  Psalm  xcviii.  3,  we  find  the  same  language  in  the  past  tense,  and 
confined  to  the  people  of  Israël  :  "He  hath  remembered  his  mercj 
and  his  truth  toward  the  bouse  of  Israël  ;  ail  the  ends  of  the  earth 
hâve  seen  the  salvation  of  our  God."  Plainlj  the  "salvation"  hère  is 
a  temporal  deliverance,  alreadj  accomplished  ;  and  "ail  the  ends  of 
the  earth"  cannot  be  taken  literally. 

Then  agaiu,  those  grand  and  far-reaching  prophecies  are  so  min- 
gled  with  others  whose  temper  and  purpose  and  phraseology  localize 
them  both  in  time  and  place,  that  it  is  often  very  diffîcult  to  tell  where 
the  first  end  and  the  last  begîn.  But  the  last»  bejond  debate,  belong 
exdusively  to  the  affairs  of  Judah  and'  Israël,  their  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes,  their  idolâtries  and  rebellions,  their  victories  and  defeats. 
But  afte'r  ail  such  qualifications,  and  giving  the  confusions  and  diffi- 
culties  of  interprétation  their  full  weight,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
feel  that  ail  the  magnificent  prédictions  referred  to  —  so  lof  y  in 
spirit,  80  broad  and  gênerons  in  their  humanities,  so  universal  in 
promise  —  look  only  to  the  prosperitj  and  safety  of  a  few  Hebrew 
tribes,  noted  mostly  for  their  ingratitude,  corruptions,  and  persistent 
transgression  of  the  laws  of  Jehovah. 

When  we  read  such  utterances  as  those  in  Isa.  xlv.  :  "Look  unto  me 
and  be  je  saved  ail  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there 
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18  noDe  else.  I  hâve  sworn  by  myself,  and  the  word  has  gone  ont  ot 
mj  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  retarn,  that  anto  me  every 
knee  shall  bow,  everj  tongue  shall  swear,  sarelj  shall  say,  In  the 
Lord  hâve  I  righteousness  and  strength"  —  and  compare  it  with  the 
words  of  Paul  (Phil.  ii.),  who  perhaps  had  thîs  passage  in  mind  when 
he  said  that  ^every  knee  should  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that 
Jésus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father" — we  cannot  but 
think  that  something  more  than  a  salvation  of  the  Jews  from  their 
enemies  is  intended  —  even  a  salvation  from  sin,  a  salvation  of 
righteousness  and  (spiritual)  strength,'*  for  the  whole  race  of  man. 
and  when  we  read  in  xxv.,  that,  "In  this  mountain  (the  gospel  king- 
dom)  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  make  unto  ail  people  a  feast  of  fat 
things  ;  and  will  destroy  the  covering  cast  over  the  face  of  ail  people, 
and  the  vail  that  is  spread  over  ail  nations  ;  and  will  swallow  up 
death  in  victory,  and  wipe  away  tears  from  ail  faces,**  —  and  compare 
this  with  PauFs  triumphant  psalm  of  the  Résurrection  in  which  he 
quotes  it  (1  Cor.  xv.)  —  we  feel  sure  in  spite  of  ail  the  exegetical 
difficulties,  that  we  hâve  hère  something  more  than  rédemption  from 
calamity  and  suffering  ;  even  a  salvation  that  takes  hold  on  the  soûl» 
and  rises  into  the  glory  of  the  immortal. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  us  that  there  were  times  when  the  Jewish 
prophets,  Isaiah  especially,  were  caught  up  ont  of  themselves,  ont  of 
their  limitations,  out  of  the  narrowness  of  Jewish  life  and  thought  ; 
and  that,  standing  up  there  on  the  heavenly.  heights,  filled  with  the 
Spirit  God,  they  looked  over  and  beyond  their  own  little  territory  to 
^the  ends  of  the  earth,*'  and  saw  their  nation  swallowed  up  in  a  com- 
mon  humanity  ;  looked  over  and  beyond  their  présent  far  on  into  the 
future  âges,  to  the  end  of  time  ;  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  splendors 
and  the  universalism  of  the  Messianic  reign,  and  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  in  his  completed  plan  and  purpose  of  training,  and  educating, 
and  gathering  into  one  in  Christ  ail  the  nations,  and  families  and  kin- 
dreds  of  the  earth. 

But  then  they  often  fell  from  thèse  lofty  heights  of  inspiration  as 
suddenly  as  they  rose  to  them,  and  the  divine  vision  which  for  a  mo- 
ment took  in  the  Future  of  the  World  faded  out  or  narrowed  down 
to  the  Présent  of  Israël  ;  and  the  Prophet  of  Humanity  sank  into  a 
Jewish  teacher  or  patriot,  and  seemed  to  forget  that  he  had  been  fiioe 
to  face  with  the  Infinité  and  Eternal.  As  an  example,  take  chap.  xi. 
where  the  prophet  gives  us  that  beautiful  description  of  the  results  of 
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the  Messiah's  reign  ;  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  tbe  léopard  and  the  kid, 
the  calf  and  the  lion,  Ijîng  down  together,  and  a  little  child  leading 
them  ;  the  nations  ceasing  to  burt  and  destroy,  and  the  wbole  earth 
filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  —  and  then,  the  uext  moment, 
drops  down  to  speak  of  the  envj  of  Ephraim,  the  adversaries  of 
Jadah,  the  spoîls  of  the  earth,  the  subjectîon  of  Eklom  and  Moab, 
and  the  overthrow  of  Egypt  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  ail  thèse 
maj  be  mère  metaphors  descriptive  of  the  destruction  of  ail  opposi- 
tion and  evil. 

There  is  jet  another  fact  bearing  on  the  question,  which  shows 
that  whatever  the  religions  and  spiritual  character  of  thèse  inspired 
utterances,  thej  did  not  enter  into  the  common  thought  and  speech 
of  the  people.  Isaiah  himself,  as  we  bave  seen,  ezcept  on  the  occa- 
sions alluded  to  appears  not  to  bave  anj  clear  conception  of  a  salva- 
tion  of  the  soûl,  a  spiritual  régénération  of  the  wbole  man  ;  and  in 
bis  ordinarj  teaching  employs  the  terms  save,  êolvation^  savtor  in  the 
popular  sensé  of  deliverance  irom  temporal  disasters,  defeats,  dangers 
and  national  troubles.  And  the  later  and  minor  prophets  ail  use  the 
words  in  the  same  waj,  when  thej  use  them  at  ail,  and  seem  not  to 
bave  any  notion  of  a  salvatîon  like  that  which  tbe  gospel  teacbes  ; 
nor  indeed  of  anj  sort  except  that  which  pertains  to  their  own  people, 
deliverance  from  their  enemîes,  and  from  their  calamities  and 
troubles,  by  the  strong  band  of  Jehovah. 

Tbis  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  period,  to  tbe 
last  of  those  remarkable  men  whom  the  Jews  held  to  be  inspired 
Prophets  of  Jehovab,  and  wbose  teachings  and  writings  were  regarded 
as  the  only  establîshed  authorîty  in  matters  of  doctrine.  As  re- 
marked,  we  bave  confined  our  inquiries  to  the  English  words  «ave, 
scUvaiionj  etc.,  but  of  course  there  are  other  terms  and  forms  of 
speech  in  which  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  or  moral  salvation  may  be  ex- 
pressed.  Still,  if  that  idea  were  current  in  the  thought  of  people  or 
prophets,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  should  not  bave  sometimes  found 
ntterance  in  thèse  words. 

So  it  may  be  assumed  that,  if  tbis  language  had  been  common 
among  the  Jews,  at  any  time  during  the  period  reviçwed  ,  to  express 
a  belief  of  deliverance  from  the  punishment  of  sin  after  death,  it 
certainly  must  bave  appeared  clearly  and  frequently  in  the  bistorical 
and  propbetical  writings  ;  and  yet,  as  we  bave  seen,  there  is  no  trace 
of  it,  neither  in  the  wamings  and  encouragements  of  the  prophets^ 
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nor  in  those  narrations  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Kings,  Chronides 
and  otber  books,  which  give  vlb  the  daily  life,  the  conduct  and 
thonghts  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  pénitent  and  the  im- 
pénitent, the  living  and  the  dying,  among  the  so-called  people  of 
God. 

Indeed,  as  is  now  universally  admitted  among  Bîblical  scholars, 
both  orthodox  and  heterodox,  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  makes  no  part  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  As  Paley  says, 
'*The  Mosaic  dispensation  dealt  in  temporal  awards  apd  punishments 
— and  thèse  blessings  (Deut.  xxviii.)— consisted  aUogether  of  worldly 
benefits,  and  thèse  ourses  of  worldly  punishments.**  And  the  text- 
book  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  f  Jahn)  says,  "No  other 
motives  were  held  out  to  the  ancîent  Hebrews  to  pursne  good  and 
avoid  evil,  than  those  which  weré  derived  from  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments of  this  life."  Prof.  Mayer,  formerly  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Theological  Seminary  in  Pennsylvania,  speaking  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch says,  '*No  mention  is  anywhere  made  of  a  judgment  at  the 
end  of  the  world  ...  the  rewards  and  punishments  are  such 
only  as  are  awarded  in  the  présent  state  of  being."  So  Archbibhop 
Whateley,  Bishop  Warburton,  Prof.  Wines,  Milman,  etc. 

This  being  the  case  the  Jews  could  not  of  course  employ  the  words 
iove  and  salvation  in  the  sensé  of  deliverance  from  punishment  after 
death  ;  a  doctrine  which  their  Law  did  not  teach,  and  which  they  did 
not  believe  up  to  the  time  of  Malachi,  the  last  of  their  prophets,  B. 
C.  400.  But  soon  after  this  date,  when  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  closed,  and  they  were  without  inspired  guides  or  teachers, 
we  find  thèse  terms  evidently  in  popular  use  to  express  the  idea  of 
salvation  from  future  mcUericU  puntshmefUs  ;  though  not  as  yet  is 
their  anything  to  show  that  the  punishments  are  believed  to  be  end- 
less.  This  will  appear  very  clearly,  with  many  other  foreign  and 
heathen  notions,  to  any  one  making  a  careful  study  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Apocrypha. 

We  trust  that  some  one  of  our  diligent  students,  amply  compétent 
to  look  into  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  aud  catch  ail  the  shades 
of  thought  and  suggestion  embodied  in  the  words  examined  in  this 
article,  and  in  other  équivalent  and  kindred  phraseology,  wUl  enter 
into  the  investigation  ot  this  subject,  carry  it  through  the  several 
periods  named  in  our  introductory  paragraph,  and  give  the  results  to 
the  readers  of  the  Quarterly. 
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The  Battu  of  Unheîief. 

Some  ODe  has  said  that  be  who  never  doabted  only  half  believes. 
la  there  Dot  some  trutb  in  tbis  ?  la  it  not  bj  doubts  and  question- 
ÎDgs  and  answerings,  by  diffîculties  solved,  bj  manifnld  struggles  with 
anbelief,  by  investigation  and  labor  and  prayer,  the  tide  of  feeling 
and  conviction  now  ebbing  and  now  flooding — is  it  not  in  this  way, 
througb  this  wild  dark  conflict,  that  at  last  we  get  our  feet  planted  on 
the  solid  rock  of  Faith,  and  fling  the  banner  of  victory  to  the  breeze  ? 

There  are  times  when  the  problems  of  Life  press  upon  as  with 
overmastering  force,  and  we  stagger  for  a  moment  in  spite  of  our 
strength,  and  the  conrage  with  which  we  seek  to  face  the  mystery. 
Plans  of  happiness  and  usefulness  which  we  had  formed,  into  which 
we  had  flnng  ail  onr  feelings,  ail  our  énergies  and  hopes,  confident 
that  there  was  nothing  in  them  on  which  Heaven  itself  could  frown, 
and  expecting  that  God  would  surely  give  his  blessing  on  efforts  in- 
volving  so  much  good  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves, — thèse  benefi- 
cent  plans,  thèse  fond  hopes  are  suddenly  tram  pied  ont  in  the  dust, 
and  the  heart  that  cherished  them  so  fervently  throbs  with  unutterable 
anguish,  and  bleeds  at  every  pore.  And  the  mind  is  stunned  and 
bewildered  with  the  suddenness  of  the  blow,  with  the  seeming  wan- 
ton  cruelty  which,  without  visible  cause,  has  shattered  the  beautiful 
édifice  that  was  built  up  with  so  much  promise  of  usefulness. 

Sometimes,  when  the  night  thus  snddenly  bursts  in  upon  our  bright 
glad  day,  shutting  out  the  sunlight,  and  bringiug  no  light  of  the  stars 
in  the  place  of  it,  the  question  will  spring  up,  Why  should  so  much 
good,  proposed  and  ready  to  be  wrought  out,  be  destroyed,  and  so 
much  evil  come  into  the  place  of  it  ?  If  God  lives  and  guides  ail 
things,  why  does  he  permit  this  ?  If  he  is  our  Father,  and  loves  us, 
why  does  he  deal  with  us  in  this  way  ? 

Again  :  We  look  abroad  into  the  political  and  social  world,  and  we 
see  the  inequality,  injustice,  oppression  and  slavery  which  weigh 
down  the  millions,  grinding  them  into  the  earth  ;  we  see  exhausted, 
unrequited  labor  huddled  in  its  wretched  hovels  ;  we  see  hunger  with 
its  gauut  and  livid  tace,  destitution  in  every  form,  ignorance,  de- 
pravity,  and  crime  of  every  grade,  ail  seething  and  weltering  together. 

At  the  same  time,  side  by  side  with  thèse,  we  see  enormous  wealth 
wasted  in  revel  and  dissipation,  in  frivoloi^s  and  corrupting  amuse- 
ments. We  see  the  whole  soil  of  a  nation,  as  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  owned  by  a  few  thousands  of  nobles  and  landlords;  whole 
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districts  depopalated  to  make  hanting  grounds  for  a  single  individaal, 
while  thousands  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  for  the  want  of  a 
potato  pateh.  We  see  palaces  adorned  with  ail  the  wonders  of  natare 
and  the  splendors  of  art  ;  enoogh  spent  at  a  horse-race,  or  in  a  simple 
daj's  pleasures,  to  make  scores  of  snffering  fiunilies  comfortable  for  a 
whole  year.  And  with  thèse  inequalîties,  we  see  ail  the  hatred  and 
revenge,  the  fierce  and  fiery  passions,  which  flood  in  between  the 
unjastly  rich  and  the  unjustly  poor,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed. 

When  ail  thèse  discords  and  social  antagonisms,  ail  thèse  real  and 
terrible  evils,  rise  np  before  us,  and  challenge  our  faith  in  explana- 
tion,  we  find  it  hard  battling  against  the  doubts  whicl^  will  sometimes 
sweep  in  apon  our  thought — ^hard  battling  with  the  questions  which 
will  rise  up  in  spite  of  us.  Is  this  world  only  a  chance  medlej,  a 
kind  of  arena,  where  Might  and  Right,  Good  and  Evil,  fight  out 
their  battle,  and  the  strongest  bas  it  ?  If  there  is  a  good  and  just 
Grod,  why  does  he  not  interfère  to  prevent  ail  this  wrong  and  crueltj  ? 
why  does  he  not  show  himself  more  visiblj  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
suffering  virtue  ? 

Yet  once  more  :  Hère  is  a  man,  one  of  the  noblest  spécimens  of 
human  nature  seen  in  a  life's  observation  ;  gentle  and  loving  as  a 
child,  yet  embodjing  the  will  and  energy  and  enterprise  of  a  score  of 
ordinary  men — ^benevolent  to  a  proverb,  beloved  and  honored  by  ail 
who  kuow  him  ;  hundreds  relieved  and  employed  by  him,  and  depend- 
ing  on  bis  enterprise  for  the  means  of  earniug  their  bread, — a  man 
whose  life  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
those  about  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dévotion  and  unspeakable 
tendemess  with  which  he  is  loved  at  home  by  those  whose  very 
being  is  bound  up  in  him. 

This  man  dies,  is  struck  down  in  the  midst  of  bis  nseiîilness  and 
hopes  and  beneficent  action,  bis  ùk\\  bringing  désolation,  and  almost 
the  madness  of  despair  to  those  to  whom  he  was  so  dear,  and  bis  life 
80  precious.  Be  dies,  while  within  reach  ôf  him  a  misérable,  wortfa- 
less,  brutal  thing,  a  loathsome  wreck  of  humanity,  a  cnrse  to  himself 
and  to  ail  connected  with  him,  whose  death  would  be  a  relief  and  a 
blessiug — ^this  one  is  suffered  to  live,  and  linger  on  year  afier  year,  a 
noisome  pestilence,  a  foui  cancerous  tumor  on  society  I 

Seeing  thèse  things,  we  feel  that  life  is  iudeed  a  battle,  and  that 
with  thèse  subtle  and  obstinate  foes  the  thoughtfiil  must  bave  a  hard 
fight  of  it  And  happy  are  they  if  the  beautiful  banner  of  fidth  do 
not  sometimes  trail  in  the  dust,  and  get  soiled  and  trampled  in  the 
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wild  rush  and  uproar  of  the  conâict  Happy  are  thej  if,  widi  help 
of  ReasoD,  of  Scriptare,  and  of  God,  they  corne  off  at  last  yîctorious, 
bringiog  from  the  batde-field  the  spoik  of  unbelief. 

But  after  ail,  if  it  do  not  end  in  victorj,  what  does  corne  of  it  ? 
Suppose  we  retreat  from  the  high  ground  of  the  Christian  fitith,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  God,  and  no  divine 
government  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  blank, 
naked,  absolute  Atheism  !  What  kind  of  refuge  is  thii  f  What  hâve 
we  gained  ?  how  much  nearer  are  we  to  a  solution  of  the  problems 
which  oppress  us  ?  Not  one  step  nearer.  The  evils  still  weigh  upon 
us,  whether  their  source  or  origin  is  named  Chance,  or  Nature,  or 
Grod  ;  and  they  press  jnst  as  heavil y,  and  are  just  as  real.  By  deny- 
ing  Grod,  we  change  not  the  weight  or  form  of  the  burthen,  but  only 
the  name  of  it.        ' 

The  shadows  still  iall,  sorrow  and  suffering  still  wring  the  loving 
heart,  sickness,  death  and  evil  are  still  in  the  world  ;  and  we  do  not, 
cannot  see  how  believing  they  are  the  product  or  sport  of  mère 
chance,  or  the  resuit  of  the  iron  laws  of  Nature,  will  make  them  any 
easier  for  us  to  bear,  than  believing  they  are  ail  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  God,  our  Father,  who  uses 
them  for  good  and  gracions  ends,  and  who,  when  those  ends  are 
accomplished,  will  abolish  them  forever. 

Yes,  says  the  Démon  of  Doubt,  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  I 
shall  gain  or  lose,  but  a  question  of  logical  necessity.  I  may  wish  to 
believe,  but  with  thèse  diffîculties  in  my  way,  it  is  not  what  I  ioould 
but  what  I  mtist  If  there  is  a  God,  and  he  is  infinitely  good,  thèse 
things  could  not  be.  But  thèse  things  are.  Therefore,  there  is  not 
a  God  ;  or,  if  there  is,  he  is  not  infinitely  good.  So  does  Unbelief 
fight  out  her  battle  with  the  soûl,  and  drive  it  sometimes  to  the  bor- 
ders  of  universal  Night. 

''You  must  remove  this  abounding  evil  from  the  universe,  before  I 
can  believe  there  is  a  God,"  say  Doubt  and  Unbelief.  But  Beason 
replies,  **Tou  must  remove  the  abounding  proofe  of  his  existence 
from  the  universe,  before  I  can  believe  there  is  not  a  God." 

The  most  indeed  that  can  be  logically  made  out  of  the  existence  of 
evil,  is  this  ;  ''Evil  exists,  and  therefore  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
proof."  This  would  be  admitted,  for  there  are  few  questions,  or  sub- 
jects  of  human  thought  and  inquiry,  without  difficulty.  And  if  diffi- 
culty is  équivalent  to  a  déniai,  we  should  believe  neither  in  mind  nor 
matter. 
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As  to  the  position,  that,  if  God  were  good,  evil  woald  not  ezist  — 
that  is  begging  the  question.  The  school-boy  argues  in  the  same 
way  :  If  my  father  were  good,  and  loved  me,  he  woald  not  refuse  me 
the  delight  and  happiness  of  going  to  sea,  he  would  not  subject  me  to 
the  hard  study  and  severe  discipline  of  $chool.  Hè  would  not  com- 
pel  me  to  work  when  I  waut  to  play  ;  he  would  not  inflict  punish- 
ment  when  I  do  a  wrong  thing  whith  pleases  me. 

This  is  the  child's  reasoning  ;  but  we  do  not  accept  his  argument, 
nor  endorse  his  conclusions,  and  yet  the  evil  and  the  suffering  are 
real  enough  for  him.  But  his  father  is  good  and  loves  him  ;  and  the 
very  evil  he  laments  is  proof  of  it  At  bottom  it  is  not  evil  at  ally 
but  good  ;  and  the  seeming  to  be  evil  is  only  for  a  time,  and  at  man- 
hood  takes  the  form  of  real  and  lasting  good.  The  temporarj  appar- 
ent gives  place  to  the  eternal  actual. 

The  assertion,  therefore,  that  if  Grod  were  good,  there  would  be 
nothing  of  what  we  call  evil,  is  very  unsafe.  The  reasoning  is  nar- 
row  and  without  discrimination,  and  the  conclusion  largely  overlaps 
the  promises. 

The  ways  of  God  may  not  be  as  ours,  nor  his  thoughts  as  ours  ; 
but  with  him  there  is  no  darkness  at  ail,  no  evil,  no  change  nor 
caprice.  He  is  is  like  the  sun,  the  centre  of  the  universal  System, 
snpporting,  controlling,  and  blessing  ail.  It  may  be  day  or  night 
with  us,  but  at  the  sun  it  is  always  day.  Clouds  may  float  in  our 
atmosphère,  and  obscure  the  light  for  a  season  ;  but  there  are  no 
clouds  about  the  sun.  That  shines  always,  by  day  and  night,  visible 
or  invisible — ^forever  bright,  forever  beautiful,  forever  beneficent  I 

And  not  unfrequently  we  live  long  enough  to  see  the  sun  shinlng 
through  the  mists  of  our  ignorance,  shining  intô  the  night  of  our  un 
belief,  revealing  the  harmony  of  seeming  discord,  and  the  good  there 
is  in  what  we  thought  wholly  and  essentially  evil.  History  teaches 
us  many  such  lessons,  as  well  as  our  own  expérience  and  observation. 
Our  &thers  of  the  revolutionary  âge,  thought  the  oppressions  of 
English  power  a  great  evil,  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  before  them 
thought  the  persécutions  of  the  English  church  a  great  evil  ;  but  who 
of  us  that  now  sees  our  great  Republic  consecrated  to  civil  and  reli- 
gions liberty,  thinks  any  such  thing  ?  Who  of  us  that  does  not  see 
Ûie  way  of  God  justified,  and  the  transient  and  partial  evil  turned  to 
permanent  and  universal  good  ? 

And  the  Rébellion  of  the  Slave  Power — what  a  sore  grief  it  was 
to  us  when  it  broke  ont,  and  how  was  the  evil  of i  t  increased  when  it 
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insolently  flung  to  the  breeze  the  black  flag  of  its  first  great  victory 
on  the  battle-tield  of  Bull-run.  "How  can  a  just  God  suffer  this?" 
crîed  Unbelief  ;  "how  can  he  give  triumph  to  such  wickednees  and 
cruelty,  and  forget  the  wrongs  and  suflering  of  four  millions  of  his 
enslaved  children  ?  "  But  God  went  steadily  on  his  way,  giving  de- 
feat,  till  at  last  ont  of  our  distresses  and  despair  came  the  proclama- 
tion of  Freedom,  cnme  the  laggard  justice  so  long  refused  to  the 
slaves  ;  and  the  millions  who  with  early  victory  would  hâve  remained 
oppressed,  are  now  freemen,  and  the  vexed  problem  is  solved  for  us. 
And  so  we  hâve  come  to  see  that  the  Lord's  ways  are  in  the  deep 
and  his  paths  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  that 

**  Blind  Unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 
And  Scan  his  works  in  Tain, — 
God  is  his  own  interpréter, 
And  he  wil!  make  it  plain. 

Take  an  example  from  individual  life — that  of  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith.  The  terrible  suffering  and  death  of  a  beloved  wite,  consé- 
quent upon  the  stupidity  and  blundering  of  the  physician,  and  the 
agony  ot  mind  he  endured,  determined  him  to  abandon  his  plan  of 
life,  and  study  medicine,  that  he  might  do  something  to  meliorate 
the  sufferings  of  others  in  like  case.  And  the  eminence  to  which  he 
attained,  discovers  to  us  the  science  and  skill  which  aided  and  blessed 
thousands  of  sufferers. 

More  than  this,  the  terrible  questionings  and  doubts  of  that  day  of 
trial  and  anguish,  led  him  to  long  and  patient  inquiry  into  the  exist- 
ence and  meaning  of  pain  and  evil  in  the  providence  of  God,  which 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  his  "Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Grov- 
ernment,*'  a  book  which  has  soothed  the  sorrows,  removed  the  doubts, 
and  fortified  the  faith  of  tens  of  thousands  in  England  and  America. 
And  now  that  he  and  that  cherished  companion  can  look  down  from 
the  realms  of  light,  and  see  how  their  suffering  and  grief  hâve  been 
tumed  into  blessings  for  so  great  a  multitude,  do  they  regret  the  sor- 
row  and  pain  of  their  earthly  life,  or  question  the  divine  wisdom,  or 
doubt  that  ail  evil  is  simply  eternal  good  walking  through  the  earth 
in  temporary  disguise  ? 

So^much  a  few  years  only  reveal  of  the  beneficence  of  seeming 
evil  ;  how  much  more  the  comîng  etemities.  How  great  and  beautî- 
ful  the  light  which  Heaven  will  shed  into  the  sorrows  and  moral  mys- 
teries  of  Earth.  How  then  and  there  will  ail  our  doubts  and  nnbe- 
liefs  shrink  away  into  nothing  before  the  blaze  of  Eternal  Truth  and 
Love. 

NEW  SERIES.      YOL.   ZIX.  82 
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BaUou*$  IVeatiêe  on  thê  AUmemenL 

Bt  the  time  this  namber  of  the  Quarterlt  reaches  our  readers, 
the  Publishing  House  will  bave  sent  oat  a  new  édition  of  Balloa's 
**  Treatise  on  the  Atooement'*     We  welcome  tbe  book  as  one  worthj^ 
for  maoy  reasons,  to  be  studied  by  the  présent  génération  in  connec- 
tion witb  tbe  historj  of  New  England  tbeologj  ;  in  tbe  reconstmction 
of  wbicb  it  bas  probablj  had  a  greater  influence,  tbougb  unacknowl- 
edged,  than  anj  otber  work  of  the  centarj.      Consider  what  it  was 
to  tbink  ont  and  write  such  a  work  ou  such  a  question  at  tbe  time 
and  under  the   circumstauces  —  the  condition   and   temper   of   the 
religious  world,  the  surroundings  of  the  autbor  ;    witb  no  éducation 
bejond  what  a  common  country  school  could  furnish  a  bundred  jears 
ago  ;  the  absence  of  ail  external  belps  from  libraries,  lectures   and 
literary  and  theological  magazines  ;  without  one  scholarly  friend  to 
wbom  be  could  turn  for  information  or  critical  aid  in  bis  studj  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  witb  no  books  of  bis  own  beside  tbe  Bible  and  the 
dicdonary  ;  single  banded  and  alone,  witb  scarcelj  a  friend  to  bid 
bim  6od-speed  in  bis  eager  and  conscientious   searcb  for   truth  — 
under  ail  thèse  discouragements  this  young  man  began  a  course  of 
Biblical  study  and  religio-pbilosopbical  inquiry  wbicb  ended  in  the 
production  of  what,  ail  the  diffîculties  considered,  may  be  truly  char- 
acterized  as  a  most  remarkable  work. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  its  exegesis  in  some  cases,  or  of  its  sup- 
posed  dogmatic  teaching  on  certain  points,  the  leading  thought  of  tbe 
treatise  is  carried  forward  from  beginning  to  end  witb  a  cleamess  and 
compactness  ot  statement,  a  simplicity  and  fitness  ot  illustration,  and 
a  transparent  and  unanswerable  reasoning,  wbicb,  if  they  bave  not 
produced  conviction  in  every  case,  hâve  surely  shattered  tbe  founda- 
Uons  on  wbicb  tbe  old  creeds  rested  for  so  many  âges  without  fear  of 
attack  even.  And  we  besitate  not  to  say  that  to  the  resistless  logic 
of  Ballou  on  the.  Atonement,  and  tbe  pbilosophy  of  divine  rewards 
and  punishments  as  unfolded  by  bim  in  this  work,  and  repeated  in  a 
more  or  less  modified  form  in  the  sermons  and  books  of  bundreds  of 
preacbers  folio wing  bis  lead  ;  and  re<  repeated  from  week  to  week  and 
from  montb  to  month  in  ail  our  religiohs  papers  and  magazines,  in 
public  discussions  and  private  conversations,  is  to  be  credited  more 
than  to  any  otber  one  cause  the  présent  attitude  of  the  Religious 
mind  and  beart  of  New  England  toward  the  crumbling  creeds  of 
the  past.  If  Hosea  Ballou  had  never  lived,  if  the  Treatise  on  tbe 
Atonement  had  never  seen  tbe  ligbt,  the  Andover  imbroglio  would 
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have  been  postpooed  for  a  half  centary  or  more,  the  Newman  Smyth 
of  to-daj  woald  not  bave  been  born,  and  Professors  would  be  still 
swearing  to  '*  teach  tbe  doctrines  of  dovils  *'  instead  of  tbe  divine  mer- 
cies  and  sv^eet  bumanities  of  tbe  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount.  As  it  is, 
however,  tbe  lurid  glare  and  tbunderoas  roar  of  wratb  and  damnation, 
wbicb  used  to  make  tbe  Ortbodox  pulpit  tbe  terror  of  nervous  in- 
Talids,  bave  mostly  passed  awaj,  and  tbe  fiery  furnace  of  Gehenna 
bas  been  so  cooled  down,  tbe  salpburous  and  putrid  stencbes  so 
cleared  away  by  tbe  fresb  breezes  of  Truth,  and  tbe  wbole  climate 
of  tbe  place  so  improved,  tbat  some  of  our  North  Pôle  adventarers 
migbt  look  not  unfftvorably  apon  tbe  prospect  of  a  brief  résidence 
tbere  ;  especially  wben  tbey  remember  tbat  tbey  wîll  meet  tbere 
some  of  tbe  best  and  most  cultivated  soûls  tbat  bave  ever  lived  on 
eartb. 

Of  course  we  do  not  wisb  to  be  understood  as  saying  tbat  tbe  great 
revolt  against  tbe  Orthodoxy  of  tbe  past  is  due  wholly  to  tbe  teacb- 
ings  and  writings  of  Hosea  Ballou,  but  tbat  tbese  factors  bave  largel j 
contributed  to  it  —  nay,  tbat  it  would  not  bave  corne  at  ail  now^  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  thèse.  Doubtless  jtbe  progress  of  Science  and  Pbi- 
losopby,  tbe  growtb  of  theological  inquiry  and  study,  tbe  clear,  strong 
tbinking  of  bundreds  of  educated  and  uneducated  men  and  women,. 
tbe  expansive  force  of  Truth  itself,  tbe  cultivation  of  tbe  beart  and 
tbe  organization  of  the  tbousand  belpful  charîties  and  bumanitanau' 
movements  aimiug  to  reforro,  elevate  and  save  the  fallen  and  sinful,. 
the  ijiew  civilization  wbicb  has  brought  into  daily  intercourse  people 
of  ail  conditions,  creeds  and  nationalities,  and  the  conséquent  growtb 
of  tbe  feeling  of  Human  Brotherbood,  the  Unitarian  movement,  the 
writings  of  Channing,  the  stupidities  of  Ortbodox  contre versialists, 
and  other  kindred  influences,  bave  ail  helped  on  the  bénéficiai  change, 
and  added  momentum  to  tbe  révolution  wbicb  is  going  on  in  tbe 
creeds,  and  sympathies  and  life  of  the  churches.  But  after  ail,  it  is 
yet  to  be  determined  how  far  tbese  owe  their  beginnings  to  the  Uni- 
versalism  whicb  took  on  such  an  aggressive  form  in  the  Treatise  on 
tbe  Atonement,  and  whicb  spread  out  on  ail  sides,  organized  and  un- 
organized,''denominational  and  undenominational  ;  and  whicb,  long 
si  lent  in  tbe  so-called  Evangelical  churches,  is  to-day  beginning  to 
speak  out  plainly,  and  to  protest  against  the  barbarisms  of  tbe  old 
creeds  and  confessions,  insbtiug,  as  at  Andover,  tbat,  if  the  dead  body 
cannot  be  gotten  under  ground,  then  it  must  be  made  alive  with  a 
new  spirit,  eyen  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter,  the  Helper  and 
Saviour  of  men. 
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More  and  more  as  the  theological  atmosphère  clears,  and  the  bb- 
torical  facts  are  gatbered  up,  men  will  corne  to  see  and  appreciate  tbe 
vaine  of  the  work  wrought  bj  Hosea  Ballou,  and  gîve  him  bis  tme 
place  among  tbe  great  religions  thinkers  and  leaders.  If  of  anj  man, 
surely  of  him  it  may  be  saîd,  tbat  he  ^'  builded  better  than  be  knew." 
Wben  a  young  man  witb  do  capital  bat  a  keen,  clear  intellect,  an 
eamest  beart  longing  for  the  truth,  and  a  resolute  will,  he  began  the 
investigation  which  took  shape  in  tbis  book,  be  had  no  vision  of  its 
influence  in  tbe  futnre,  and  little  did  be  think  to  what  extent  it  would 
aid  in  moulding  tbe  religions  mind  in  after  jears.  He  wrought  sin- 
cerely,  reverently,  in  tbe  love  of  Grod  and  man,  and  lo,  thousands 
now  call  him  Father, 

At  the  outset  it  struck  tbe  key-note.of  Universalism  and  Unita- 
rianism  ;  the  Unity  and  Fatherhood  of  6od  ;  Christ  the  Son  and 
Saviour  of  the  world.  On  thèse  fundamental  propositions,  sustained 
alike  by  buman  reason  and  divine  révélation,  he  planted  himself  as 
on  eternal  foundations.  Of  course  at  the  time  tbe  book  appeared, 
nine  in  every  ten  of  those  who  opened  it  dissented  from  thèse  doc- 
trines as  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Chiircb.  But,  as  they  passed  from  page  to  page,  and  felt  the 
force  of  tbe  author's  reasoning,  and  found  text  after  text  from  the 
Bible  arrayed  in  its  support  in  the  most  natnral  and  oonvincing  way, 
wbile  orthodox  proof  texts  and  objections  were  explained  in  language 
80  simple  and  easy  tbat  a  cbild  could  understand  ;  and  withal,  finding 
how  often  their  own  reason  responded  affirmatively  to  tbat  of  the 
author,  and  their  hearts  justified  the  grand  conclusions  demonstrated 
equally  by  logic  and  Scripture,  before  they  were  well  aware  of  it 
many  of  them  had  accepted  thèse  conclusions,  and  were  snbstautially 
in  accord  with  the  theology  of  Universalism. 

And  now  the  God  of  Ortbodoxy  is  no  longer  a  stem  sovereign 
merely,  nor  a  relentless  judge,  but  a  Father,  fuU  of  compassion,  and 
ever  ready  to  forgive  His  erring  children.  The  divine  laws  are  no 
longer  tbe  decrees  of  a  capricious  tyrant,  but  the  expression  of  tbe 
wise  and  watchful  love  of  a  parent  ;  and  penalty  is  not  revenge,  but 
for  correction  and  restoration  to  obédience  and  happiness.  The 
atonement  is  no  longer  the  infliction  on  the  innocent  Christ  of  the 
punishment  due  to  a  guilty  world,  but  tbe  commendation  of  Grod's 
love  toward  man,  and  the  révélation  of  His  purpose  of  rédemption 
in  Christ  through  faith  and  repentance.  Sin  is  no  more  ao  infinité 
offence  against  Grod,  but  the  wilful  wickedness  of  a  foolish  and  diso- 
bedient  cbild,  the  evil  and  suffering  of  which  must  be  endured  until 
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the  stubborn  heart  is  subdued,  and  the  prodigal  says,  in  humble  péni- 
tence, **  I  will  arise  and  go  to  ray  Father."  And,  as  we  hâve  said,  to 
this  welcome  and  Christian  resuit  the  *'  Treatise  on  the  Atonement," 
and  the  preaching  and  influence  of  Hosea  Ballou,  bave  been  among 
the  most  important  and  effective  contributions. 

One  other  word  before  closing:  Historical  Unitarianism  hasshown, 
us  it  seems  to  us,  an  exceeding  smallness  in  that  it  bas  never  in  ail 
its  records  acknowledged  the  facts  hère  set  forth,  nor  in  any  way  rec- 
ognized  the  services  of  the  work  in  band  in  defendin£r  and  aiding  in 
the  diffusion  of  their  favorite  doctrine.  The  Unitarian  controversy 
began  in  1815,  but  the  first  édition  of  The  Atonement  was  published 
in  1805,  ten  years  before;  and  ten  years  before  this  Mr.  Ballou  had 
been  prea'ching  Unitarianism  ;  in  other  words  twenty-four  years  be- 
fore Dr.  Channiug  preached  bis  famous  Baltimore  sermon. 

The  book  will  be  published  in  the  usual  neat  and  finished  style  of 
our  Publishing  House  —  beautiful  in  print,  paper  and  binding.  The 
Introduction  is  by  Dr.  Miner,  who  reviews  some  of  the  criticisms 
which  bave  been  made  on  the  supposed  theology  of  Mr.  Ballou. 
Price  only  75  cts. 

1  Cor,  XV.  51. 

Since  the  article,  "  Critical  and  Exegetical  Notes,"  was  prfnte^,  the 
author  bas  discovered  another  instance  of  false  rendering  of  a  pas- 
sage so  important  that  it  ought  to  be  exposed  in  connection  with  those 
already  treated  in  that  paper,  which  be  does  as  follows  : 

**  1  Corinthians  xv.  51  :  i8ov,  fivat/jQiov  vfiîv  h'yù}.  ndvteg  (pr)  ov 
xoififjdr^aofieda,  Ttaneg  de  a)J.uyfj(s6fieda"  "  Behold,  I  shew  you  a 
mystery  :  We  shall  not  ail  sleep,  but  we  shall  ail  be  changed  "  fin  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  etc.,  v.  52). —  Corn.  Version. 
The  Rev.  Version  differs  only  in,  "  Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery,"  etc. 

"  On  the  sentence,  •*  We  shall  not  ail  sleep,"  Barnes  (m  loc.)  re- 
marks :  **  We  Christians  ;  grouping  together  those  who  then  lived 
and  should  live  afterwards,  for  bis  discussion  bas  relation  to  them  ail." 
As  will  be  seen,  the  Common  and  Revised  Versions  are  made  to  suit 
this  view  of  the  passage  ;  "  We  shall  not  ail  sleep,  but  we  shall  ail  be 
cbanged  "  ;  that  is,  the  believers.  But  by  what  right  does  the  trans- 
later, as  huch,  assume  the  ofRce  of  the  exegete,  introducing  iiito  bis 
translation  words  which  bave  no  place  in  the  Greek  text?  The  pro- 
noun  we^  hère,  is  not  only  supplied,  but  without  any  notice  to  the  Eng- 
lish  readers  that  it  is  supplied,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Greek  text  of 
this  passage  already  given.  The  subjectof  the  two  clauses  is  nâvttg, 
"  ail,"  without  any  pronoun,  thus  :   "  ail  shall  not  sleep  ;  but  aU  shall 
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be  changed  "  (in  a  moment,  etc.)  To  be  sure,  at  the  close  of  the 
52d  verse  the  pronoun  occurs  :  "  and  we  shall  be  changed  ;  "  but 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  ôlst  verse?-  That  which  the  aposUe 
applies  to  aU,  Ttamç,  without  limitation,  thèse  two  versions  limit  to  a 
particular  class  bj  the  introduction  of  a  word  which  has  nothing  cor- 
responding  to  it  in  the  Greek  Text.  The  passage,  then,  properly 
rendered,  is  as  follows  :  "  Behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery.  Ail  shall 
not  sleep,  but  ail  shall  be  changed/' 

The  Syriac  version  has  no  pronoun,  nor  has  the  Vulgate  ;  but  Dr. 
Murdock  introduces  the  pronoun  in  his  rendering  of  the  Syriac,  cor- 
responding  with  the  two  versions  from  the  Greek  text  already  cited. 
For  ourself,  we  are  unable  to  see  on  what  grounds  such  treatment 
of  the  Inspired  Word  can  be  justified." 


OONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


1.  The  Prophets  in  Israël,  and  their  Place  in  History  at  the  close  of  the  Eighth  Cen- 
tnry  B.  G.    By  W.  Robertson  Smith,  LL.D.    D.  Appleton  &  Ca    $1.75. 

This  volume  is  in  sotne  respects  a  continuation  of  the  previous  vol- 
ume on  the  Pentateuch,  a  farther  application  of  the  new  criticism  to  the 
Biblical  words.  There  is  much  in  it  worthy  to  be  read  by  ail,  and  no 
preacher  who  desires  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  this  departraent  of 
study  can  afford  to  ignore  it.  There  are  some  things  in  it  which  will  be 
stoutly  challenged  by  conservât! ve  scholars,  and  accepted  by  others  as 
an  easy  way  out  oi  textual  and  historical  difficultics.  Admitting  the 
unproved  assumption  touchin^  the  two  Isaiahs,  he  has  certainly  brought 
into  order  and  intelligible  relations  portions  of  the  confused  mixture  of 
things  temporal  and  spiritual,  présent  and  future,  local  and  universal, 
whicn  make  certain  prophecies  of  the  evangelical  prophet  so  difficult  of 
interprétation. 

He  helps  us  also  to  understand  the  relations  of  the  prophets  to  the 
people  by  picturing  to  us  their  surroundings,  and  the  social,  politicaland 
religions  condition  of  the  nation,  and  of  neighboring  nations  ;  and 
through  thèse  we  get  to  see  more  clearly  what  meaning  their  words  must 
hâve  conveyed  to  their  hearers.  Of  course  in  this  he  seeks  to  show 
that  we  put  a  sensé  of  our  own  into  themu  which  thcy  were  nevcr 
intended  to  bear  when  originally  uttered  ;  as,  for  example,  some  of  the 
Messianic  orophecies. 

Révélation,  with  Prof.  Smith,  is  not  a  sudden  outpouring  of  Truth 
once  for  ail  time,  but  a  graduai  unfolding  of  the  Divine  nature,  will  and 
purpose.  from  âge  to  âge,  from  Adam  to  Christ.  It  has  therefore  *'a 
history  conformed  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  limited  by  the  uni- 
versal rule  that  every  permanent  spiritual  and  moral  relation  must  grow 
up  by  slow  denrées,  and  obey  a  principle  of  internai  development" 
Even  M  oses  was  not  as  well  instructed  regard ing  the  nature  of  God  as 
the  true  Christian  worshipper  of  to-day.  *•  The  Hebrcw  doctrine  of 
rétribution  is  essentially  a  doctrine  of  rétribution  on  earth,"  for  "  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  had  to  do  with  this  life,  not  with  the  life  to 
come."  And  yet  he  tells  us  that  the  Hebrew  notions  respccting  the 
future  life  are  "just  the  same  as  are  found  among  other  (heathen) 
nations,"  when  it  is  notorious  that  the  heathen  religions  had  a  great 
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deal  to  do  with  the  future  life,  and  abounded  in  fables  and  superstitions 
regarding  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  that  in  the  latter  days 
of  their  nationality  the  Jews  borrowed  and  incorporated  thèse  into  their 
own  beliefs. 

In  the  early  centuries  the  Jews  did  not  look  upon  Jehovah  as  **  the 
absolutely  one  God,  but  only  as  the  one  God  of  Israël,"  while  other 
nations  had  their  gods  who  were  as  real  though  not  as  powerful  as  Jeho- 
vah. Even  the  theocracy  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  "  that  feat- 
ure  in  the  religion  of  Israël  which  they  had  in  common  "  with  the 
heathen.  Even  the  prophets  do  not  agrée  in  this  matter.  Hosea  makes 
him  The  God  of  Israël^  and  his  love  to  this  one  people  as  the  essential 
truth  of  religion  ;  while  Amos  déclares  Jehovah  to  be  "the  Creator  and 
God  oj  the  universe  who  dispenses  the  lot  of  ail  nations^  and  vindicates 
the  laws  of  righteousness  over  ail  the  earth*^ 

His  views  on  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  bave 
some  truth  in  them,  for  without  doubt  the  New  Testament  writers  applied 
some  passages  from  the  prophets  to  the  events  of  their  own  day  in  an 
accommodated  sensé,  without  meaning  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
they  originally  described  thèse  events.  This  we  hâve  attempted 
to  show  in  a  former  article  in  this  Rcview. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  new  criticism  in  certain  hands,  Prof. 
Smith  goes  to  his  work  in  a  révèrent  spirit,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with 
an  honest  désire  to  get  at  the  simple  truth,  however  he  may  sometimes 
miss  it.  He  is  not  a  mère  destructive,  but  one  who  really  seeks  for  sure 
foundations.  He  is  not  a  safe  guide,  for  his  reviewers,  some  of  them 
fully  his  equals  in  scholarship,  bave  pointed  out  many  damaging  mis- 
takes  and  misstatements,  the  results  of  haste  and  fadse  exegesis  and 
over  confidence  in  his  guides.  Whoever  reads  him  must  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  accept  his  conclusions,  but  should  be  content  to  wait  for  more 
light. 

2.  Westminster  Sermons  :  Sermons  on  Spécial  Occasions  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  By  Arthur  Fenrhyn  Stanley,  D.  D.,  late  Dean  of  Westminster.  Charles 
Scribner^s  Sons.    $2.50. 

Thèse  sermons  Dean  Stanley  seems  to  hâve  left  as  a  legacy  to  his 
friends,  having  been  specially  designated  by  him  as  those  which  he 
wished  to  be  printed.  They  are  classiBed  as  follows  :  "  On  the  Abbey," 
"  On  Royal  and  National  Events,"  "  Funeral  Sermons,"  and  "  Miscel- 
laneous  Subjects."  They  are  excellent  examples  of  the  modem  ser- 
mon ;  of  the  mingling  of  things  temporal  and  spiritual,  illustrating  the 
manner  in  which  the  fîrst  suggest  the  last  ;  in  which  passins:  events 
may  be  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  religions  culture,  and  impress 
the  solemn  and  inspiring  lessons  of  divine  Providence  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  most  worldly  and  careless.  History,  biography,  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  architecture,  public  calamities,  seasons  of  rejoicing, 
war,  travel,  death,  ail  are  made  to  render  in  their  tribute  to  the  one  great 
aim  of  the  preacher,  viz.  :  the  strengthening  of  Christian  faith  and  the 
cultivation  of  Chi  istian  virtues.  Then  again  they  show  the  spirit  of  the 
man  ;  so  gentle,  and  loving,  and  tolérant  ;  so  kind  in  rebuke^  so  charita- 
ble in  iudgment  ;  and  so  révèrent,  devout,  and  el^nest  for  truth,  and 
so  ready  to  every  good  work  with  men  of  ail  creeds  and  churches. 

The  "  Dedication  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  and  others  respecting  the 
"  Coronation  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  its  Conséquences,"  **  The 
Altar,"  the  "  Religions  A.spects  of  Sculpture,"  and  the  "  Reasonable, 
Holy  and  Living  Sacrifice,"  are  rich  alike  in  historié  allusions,  in  lessons 
of    heavealy  wisdom,  and  in  devout  aspiration  and    prayer  for  more 
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spiritual  living  among  bis  people  ;  an  end  whtch  he  never  ]oses  sîçht 
of  for  a  moment,  whatever  the  thème  of  his  discourse.  '*  Christian 
Fraternity  "  and  "  Diversity  in  Unity,"  show  how  much  larger  than  a 
churcb  is  the  true  Christian  man  ;  and  every  one  who  has  folio wed  the 
career  and  teachings  of  this  noble  preacher,'knows  very  well  that  Dean 
Stanley  could  not  shut  up  his  fellowshîp,  his  gênerons  sympathies,  his 
love  of  man,  his  faith  in  human  destiny,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
national  church,  or  the  orthodox  creed. 

8.  American  StaUsmen,    Alexander  Hamilton.    By  Henry  Gnbot  Lodfi^e. 
John  G.  Calboun.     By  Dr.  H.  Von  Holst.    Hoa^hton  &  Mifflin.    $1.26  eacb. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  great  men  whom  the  American 
Révolution  brought  to  the  front,  and  made  active  and  prominent  in  the 
world's  aiïairs.  It  is  impossible  to  know  the  story  of  that  wonderfol 
drama  which  established  our  nation  as  an  independent  power,  without 
knowing  the  part  which  he  took  in  it.  It  is  impossible  to  know  the  story 
of  the  Constitution  on  which  its  prosperity,  greatness  and  permanency 
hâve  been  built  up,  without  knowing  how  largely  that  embodiment  of 
political  wisdon,  wherein  so  many  conflicting  opinions  and  interests 
were  united  into  one  working  force,  was  indebted  to  his  créative  and 
commanding  genius.  Let  any  one  read  chapter  iv.,  and  if,  before  he 
finishes  it,  his  mind  and  heart  are  not  ail  aglow  with  admiration  for  the 
brilliant  orator,  the  profound  statesnnan,  the  creator  and  savior  of  the 
Constitution,  and  with  thankfulness  to  God  that  such  men  were  raised 
up  for  our  country  in  the  crisis  of  its  history,  then  we  can  only  pity  him. 

As  a  member  of  Washington's  Cabinet,  Hamilton  was  the  lead- 
ing.spirit  in  the  troublous  and  difficult  times  immediately  following 
the  Révolution,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  without  his  counsel, 
his  encyclopaedic  information  on  ail  political  and  government  questions  ; 
without  his  organizing  laculty,  his  tireless  activity,  and  energy,  his  re- 
sistless  power  and  wealth  of  argument,  and  his  indomitable  courage,  the 
fîrst  Présidentes  administration,  especially  in  its  foreign  policy,  could 
not  hâve  been  the  success  it  was. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  his  Reports  on  the  Public  Crédit,  on 
Manufactures,  Banks,  a  Sinking  Fund,  Coinage,  etc.,  are  unequalled  for 
their  ability,  and  are  the  base  on  which  those  matters,  substantialiy,  are 
regulated  to-day.  And  the  famous  "  Federalist,"  of  which  he  was  chief 
author,  is  still  a  standard  authonty  on  political  questions  at  home,  and 
consulted  by  leading  statesmen  abroad. 

This  volume  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  in  the  land 
who  desires  to  know  the  early  périls  through  which  his  country  passed  ; 
and  by  what  sort  of  men,  by  what  sort  of  Tabor  and  study  and  sacrifice, 
it  was  saved,  and  finally  raised  to  its  présent  power  and  wealth  and 
world-wide  influence. 

JoAn  C.  Calhoun  was  also  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  remarkable  of 
our  great  men.  but  how  différent  his  use  of  his  gifts  compared  with 
Hamilton.  The  iast  was  the  champion  of  liberty  and  humanity  ;  the 
first  was  the  incarnation  of  slavery  and  caste.  Hamilton  spent  his 
strength  in  consolidating  the  Union,  in  building  up  a  nation  ;  Calhoun 
devoted  ail  his  povArs  to  a  work,  however  honestly  wrought,  whose 
political  and  logical  outcome  was  disunion  and  civil  war.  More  than 
any  other  one  man,  living  or  dead,  he  was  responsible  for  ail  the  horrors 
of  the  rébellion  ;  and  to  his  insane  fanaticism,  more  than  to  any  other 
cause  save  the  Providence  of  God,  is  due  the  final  ruin  of  the  Slavoc- 
racy.     "  He  builded  better  than  he  knew." 
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Dr.  Von  Holst  has  given  us  his  political  life  and  labors  în  a  clear  and 
impartial  narrative,  and  in  doing  this  has  necessarily  told  the  story  o£ 
the  rise  and  progress  o£  the  slavery  conâict  in  Congress  up  to  the  time 
of  Calhoun's  death.  Of  this  conflict  the  great  Southerner  was  the  cen- 
tral Bgure,  the  brain  and  the  heart  ;  and  m  his  zeal  and  colossal  efiorts 
to  save  the  doomed  institution  within  the  Union,  he  never  faltered  up 
to  the  last  breath.  In  regard  to  some  traits  of  his  character,  and  the 
motives  of  his  action,  the  reader,  by  the  perusal  of  this  biography,  may 
be  led  to  a  more  charitable  judgment  than  is  commonly  awarded  him. 

4.  Political  Insiitutîons  :  Being  Part  V.  of  the  Prinoiples  of  Sooiology,  By  Herbert 
Spencer.    D.  Appleton  &  Go.    $1.50. 

The  mass  of  historical  facts  gathered  into  thèse  volumes  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  the  reading  necessary  to  obtain  them,  would  be  a  marvel, 
if  it  were  the  work  of  one  man.  But  the  author  does  not  attempt  this. 
He  distributes  the  labor  of  reading  and  extracting  to  others,  and  satis- 
fies  himself  with  classifying  and  working  up  the  manifold  threads  thus 
collected  into  the  various  figures  and  designs  of  the  vast  web  he  is 
weaving.  His  plan  is  an  immense  one,  embracing  the  entire  fields  of 
Biology,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Morality,  etc.,  involving  work  enough 
for  a  dozen  lives.  His  philosophy  assumes  to  be  based  on  the  sciences 
of  observation  and  induction,  representing  the  order  and  course  of  na- 
ture, bringing  nature  and  man,  life,  mind  and  society  under  one  great 
law  of  action,  thus  developing  a  method  of  thought  which  may  serve  for 
practical  guidance  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  life. 

The  présent  volume  on  Political  Institutions,  and  its  predecessor  on 
Cérémonial  Institutions,  are  packed  with  information  equally  curions  and 
valuable.  His  déductions  from  the  facts  do  not  seem  to  us  always  ad- 
missible ;  and  sometmes  they  are  inconsistent  with  his  philosophy  of 
évolution,  especially  when  the  same  moral  condition  is  predîcated  of 
Savage  and  civilized  races.  Then,  too,  he  confounds  religion  with  the 
conduct  of  its  unfaithful  professors.  And  in  this  connection  he  has 
some  stinging  rebukes  for  the  brutality  and  savagery  of  the  English  çov- 
emment  in  its  treatment  of  the  Boers,  the  Zufus,  and  West  African 
Negroes,  which  may  be  read  in  the  Notes  on  pages  239,  640-642. 

We  recommend  the  careful  reading  of  this  volume,  in  connection  with 
Part  I.,  without  endorsing  its  spécial  theory.  Ail  the  educating  facts 
hère  given,  gathered  into  a  retentive  memory,  are  the  équivalent  of  a 
year's  collégiale  course  of  study  in  Political  Economy  ;  or  more  properly, 
in  the  historvof  the  Political  Institutions,  Laws,  Property,  and  the  Mili- 
tant and  Inaustrial  Types  of  Society. 

5.  National  Religions  and  Universal  Religions.  By  A.  Kuenen,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Leiilen.    The  Hibbert  Lectare,  1882.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    SI. 50. 

The  religions  which  the  author  reviews  are  Islam  or  the  religion  of 
Mohammed,  Buddhîsm,  Judaism,  and  Christianity.  His  treatment  of 
the  various  questions  involved  in  the  discussion  shows  ample  learning, 
familiarity  with  the  latest  literature  of  the  subject,  and  a  minute  and 
critical  study  of  the  Biblical  records,  specially  the  historical  and  pro- 
pbetical  books  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

He  shows  that  Islam  by  its  orîgin,  and  the  character  of  its  teachin^s, 
was  fitted  only  for  a  people  like  the  Arabs,  to  whom  it  was  originally 
delivered,  and  for  whom  it  was  intended  by  its  founder,  who  aimed  by 
it  to  bring  his  countrymen  back  from  their  "  accursed  "  idolâtries  to  the 
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relîeion  of  their  forefathers;  to  the  worship  of  Allah,  the  one  God  ;  or, 
as  Mohammed  hîmself  asserted,  to  "  the  religion  of  Abraham,"  the 
father  of  Ishmael,  and  therefore  the  ancestor  of  the  Arabs.  He  tells 
us  that  Islam  far  more  than  most  other  religions  is  the  product,  not  of 
the  time  nor  ot  the  people,  but  of  the  personality  of  the  founder.  At 
the  same  time  he  says  that  his  preaching  was  determined  both  in  matter 
and  in  form  by  Judaism,  to  which  we  may  tr^ce  the  main  features  of  his 
eschatology  !  "  Indeed,  his  whole  mission  was  really  a  copy  of  the  past 
révélation  to  the  Jewish  people,  to  which  the  sacred  booki  bore  witness  !" 

But  Dr.  Kuenen  déclares  that  Islam  is  st^reotyped,  and  by  virtue  of 
îts  origin,  spirit,  methods  and  doctrines,  is  a  national  religion  only,  and 
that  to  it  ^*  true  universalism  is  unattainable." 

Christianity  is  the  second  of  the  religions  which  he  examines,  and  he 
introduces  the  subject  by  a  critical  inquirv  concerning  the  "  Popular 
Religion  of  Israël,"  and  the  "  Priests  anci  Prophets  of  Yahweh,''  fol- 
lowed  in  the  next  chapter  by  "  Universalism  of  the  Prophets,"  and  the 
"  Establishment  of  Judaism.'*  We  hâve  not  room  for  détails.  It  il 
enough  to  say  that  he  practically  distributes  his  argument  into  three 
parts  :  i.  Theearly  religion  of  Israël,  or  the  national  worship  of  Yak- 
weh^  a  foolish  affectation  of  leamingsubstituting  this  name  for  the  pop- 
ular English  terms,  *<The  Lord"  and  "Jehovah."  2.  Judaàsm,  the 
establishment  of  which  he  crédits  to  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  the  Priest- 
hood,  after  the  retum  from  the  Captivity,  B.  C.  458,  and  which  they 
déclare  to  be  the  realization  of  the  "  New  Covenant  "  that  God  prom- 
ised  to  make  with  the  house  of  Israël  and  of  Judah  ;  of  which  Jcremiah 
and  Isaiah  had  prophesied  in  such  glowing  terms.  even  in  the  midst  of 
their  calamities  and  when  God  destroyed  them  as  a  nation.  3.  Chris- 
tianity which  was  the  necessary  outcome  of  Judaism,  and  of  the  univer- 
salism of  the  prophets,  who  had  prepared  the  way  for  it  by  predicting 
that  ail  the  ends  of  the  earth  should  finally  turn  unto  Yahweh,  and  ail 
nations  of  the  heathen  should  acknowledge  him  and  worship  before  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  présent  ail  the  détails  of  his  argument,  but  the 
purpose  of  Dr.  Kuenen  is  to  show  how  there  grew  up  out  of  Judaism  a 
world-religion,  viz.  :  Christianity.  His  position  is  that  by  the  law  of 
évolution  Judaism  had  be«n  brought  by  the  prophets,  and  the  influence 
of  events,  to  a  point  of  development  where  Christ,  and  Christianity  as 
a  universal  religion,  had  become  a  necessity.  The  way  had  been  pre- 
pared, the  time  had  arrived,  the  prophet  must  appear  according  to  the 
law  of  évolution  which  governs  growth  in  religions  as  in  ail  things  else. 
The  âge  was  ripe  for  him  and  demanded  him.  If  Jésus  Christ  had  not 
come,  then  some  other  prophet  would  hâve  risen  up  in  his  place.  Jésus 
and  his  religion  are  the  product  of  ail  the  prcvious  âges  of  Jewish 
training,  éducation  and  growth.  There  is  nothing  flippant  or  offensive 
in  his  statement  of  his  conclusions.  He  speaks  with  pro{pund  respect 
of  the  person,  teaching  and  influence  of  Christ  ;  but  then  he  is  a  Re- 
former only,  like  those  already  mentioned,  save  that  his  religion  isnot 
national,  but  universal,  not  for  one  people,  but  for  ail  peoples. 

Prof,  kuenen  conclusively  proves  that  Christianity  is  not  Essenism 
in  a  slightly  différent  dress  ;  that  its  universalism  is  not  of  Paul,  but  of 
Christ  ;  that  it  is  not  borrbwed  from  Buddhism.     On  this  point  he  says, 

'*  Buddhism  had  not  the  smallest  direct  influence  on  the  ongin  of  Christianity:  and 
the  coincidence  with  certain  traits  in  the  life  of  Gakva-Muni  cannoi  by  any  poesibilitj 
bemore  than  aooidentAl.**  "  In  a  word,  however  attractive  the  hypotbesis  tnat  brinn 
Jésus  into  connection  with  the  Buddhists  roay  possibly  appear,  and  however  readily 
it  may  lend  itself  to  romantio  treatment,  yet  sober  and  striot  hittorical  nsearoh  givet 
it  no  support,  and  indeed  condemns  it. 
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6.  Life  of  ËdwiD  H.  Chapin,  D.  D.    By  Snmner  Ellls,  D.  D. 

Two  things  wîll  attract  attention  to  this  volume  —  the  subject  of  the 
bîography,  and  the  wrîter  of  it. 

Dr.  Chapin  is  too  well  known  in  our  country  to  require  any  spécial 
présentation  of  his  merits  as  a  thinker  and  a  pulpit  orator,  in  oraer  to 
induce  the  public  to  read  this  record  ;  but  of  his  boyhood,  of  his  early 
drift  and  tendencies,  of  the  circumstances  which  determined  his  choice 
of  a  profession,  of  his  reading  and  studîes  preparatory  to  his  entrance 
on  the  ministry  ;  of  his  pecuiiarities  of  tempérament,  the  striking  con- 
trasts  of  wit  and  humor  with  profound  révérence  and  fervent  pîety  ;  of 
his  inner  spiritual  life,  of  his  intellectual  life,  and  home  life,  and  varied 
expériences  in  ail  thatgoes  to  make  upcharacter,  the  world  knows  com- 
paratively  nothing.  But  ail  thèse  things  are  written  down  in  this  biog- 
raphy,  and  to  the  great  mass  of  Dr.  Chapin's  friends,  and  to  some  even 
of  those  most  intîmate  with  him,  will  come  with  many  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise, and  reveal  to  them  a  wealth  of  greatness  and  sweetness  which 
they  had  ne  ver  fully  estimated. 

The  author  of  this  biography,  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis,  is  also  so  well  known 
among  us  for  his  ability,  his  classic  and  finished  style,  that  we  need  only 
speak  of  the  conscientious  fidelity  with  which  he  has  done  his  work. 
It  is  not  a  book  of  scraps  and  newspaper  notices  of  the  man  as  an  élo- 
quent divine  and  a  popular  platform  lecturer,  but  a  careful  and  discrim- 
inating  présentation  of  the  character,  life  and  labors  of  our  honored  and 
beloved  friend.  And  so  we  see  Dr.  Chapin  as  he  was  from  the  begin- 
ning  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

The  book  is  a  perfect  beauty  in  its  mechanical  make-up,  and  reflects 
crédit  upon  the  taste  of  the  publishinç  Agent.  Our  people  will  count  it 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  man  of  wnom  it  is  a  loving  mémorial. 


THE  QUABTEELY  FOR  1888. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Publishing  House  hâve  decided  to  reduce  the  prioe 
of  the  QuARTBRLT  for  1883  from  three  to  two  dollars.  This  they 
do  in  the  jnst  expectation  that  the  increase  of  the  subscription  list 
will  partlj,  if  not  fullj,  cancel  the  loss  of  income  resulting  from  the 
réduction.  This  generous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board  should  be 
appreciated  ail  the  more  by  our  people,  clergy  and  laity,  for  the  rea- 
son  that  the  Quarterlt  has  always  been  published  at  a  loss.  But 
the  Directors  hâve  a  jus»  pnde  in  the  increasing  scholarship  and  value 
oi  our  publications,  and  are  desirous  that  they  should  hâve  a  wider 
circulation  among  those  within  and  without  our  denominational  ranks. 

Our  Quarterlt  furnishes  a  médium  through  which  our  best 
thinkers,  our  most  diligent  students,  and  our  ablest  cri  tics  can  commu- 
nicate  to  our  own  people,  and  to  the  religions  public,  the  fruitful  re- 
snlts  of  their  inquiries  and  investigations  in  Biblical  literature  and 
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criUcism,  philosophy,  science  and  archseology.  And  ît  is  only  dae  to 
our  coDtrîbutors  to  say  that  some  of  their  articles  haye  not  only  been 
of  great  service  to  our  preachers,  but  hâve  attracted  the  attention  of 
Biblical  and  ecclesîastical  students  beyond  our  communion,  received 
honorable  mention  by  the  journals  and  quarterlies  of  ail  dénomina- 
tions at  home,  and  brought  honors  to  the  wrîters  from  abroad. 

For  thèse  reasons,  as  stated,  and  in  order  to  extend  the  réputation 
and  usefnlness  of  the  Quakterlt,  the  prioe  of  the  next  volume  h 
put  at  two  dollars  ;  and  both  publishers  and  editor  unité  iu  an  urgent 
call  upon  preachers  and  people  to  show  their  interest  in  the  work  it  is 
doing,  by  aiding  ail  they  can  in  increasing  its  circulation.  There  is 
not  a  single  minister  among  us  who  does  not  need  in  his  studies  the 
information  and  help  which  every  number  of  the  Quakterlt  will 
furnish  him  ;  information  and  help  which  he  can  get  irom  no  other 
source.  There  is  not  a  single  minister  among  us,  however  small  his 
salary  or  limited  his  means,  who  cannot  afFord  two  dollars  for  a  pub- 
lication which  in  one  year  will  be  worth  to  him  ten  fold  that  amouDt 
in  time  and  labor,  in  the  ripe  fruits  of  original  Biblical  and  theologi- 
cal  investigation  and  criticism,  in  helpful  suggestions,  in  the  openiog 
of  new  lines  of  thought  and  inquiry,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  new 
books  which  discuss  the  multitudinous  questions  of  modem  thought 
and  study.      In  view  of  thèse  facts,  we  make  a  direct  appeal  to 

1.  Preachers,  Subscribe  to  the  Quarterly  for  the  year  1883, 
and  if  you  do  not  ônd  ail  that  we  hâve  saîd  above  true  ;  if  you  do 
not  reçoive  far  more  than  you  give,  then  drop  it  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  ;  or  what  is  better,  continue  it  that  our  Church  may  hâve  a 
Quarterly  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  other  dénominations.  Fur- 
thermore,  write  for  ù,  with  the  understanding  that  if  your  contribu- 
tions are  valuable  they  will  be  paid  for. 

2.  Parishes.  Give  it  place  in  your  parish  or  Sunday  school  library  ; 
especially  if  your  pastor  and  teachers  do  not  take  it.  In  a  short  time 
the  quality  and  interest  of  the  sermon,  and  the  fresh  and  attractive 
features  of  the  Sunday  school  teaching,  will  amply  reward  and  justify 
your  action. 

3.  Laymen,  Our  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  the  gênerons  support 
already  given  to  the  Quarterly.  But  for  you  it  would  bave  been 
suspended  years  ago.  Continue  your  aid,  and  increase  it  by  soliciting 
some  business  friend  to  give  his  name  as  a  subscriber  ;  or  by  sending 
it,  as  several  of  you  bave  doue,  to  some  preacher  whose  scant  purse 
is  not  equal  to  his  wishes  and  his  needs. 
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THE  OIVERSALIST  (tHARTERlY 

FOR    1 883. 

PRICE  REDUCED  FROM 


#3.00 


to    #3.00. 


In  order  to  largely  increase  the  circulation  of  this  valuable  periodical, 
it  wiîl  be  published  for  the  year  18S3  af  thc  vcry  lo'u  price  of  two  dollars. 
This  is  done  with  the  just  expectation  that  the  increase  of  the  subscription 
list  wilI  partly,  if  not  fully,  cancel  the  loss  of  income. 

THOMAS  B.  THAYER,  D.D.. 

who  has  beea  Editor  for  many  years,  wilI  continue  his  work,  and  contribu- 
tions  will  be  secured  froni  some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  Universalist 
Church. 

«-  For  full  particulars  m  relation   to  this  change  of  price,  read   the 
article  on  page  511  of  this  number  of  The  Ouarterly. 

AN  OFFER.- Ali  new  parties  whose  naines  are  not  now  on  our 
subscription  list,  wlio  send  us  $2.00  in  adiance  for  the  year  1883,  will 
reeeive  the  number  for  October,  1882,  without  charf^e. 
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